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ADVANCE SPRING STYLES: ° 


in a generous variety of ladies’, misses’ and children’s costumes, {ea-gowns, wrappers, silk waists, 
shirt-waists, silk petticoats, under-skirts, dress skirts, two-piece reefer and blouse suits, bicycle 
suits, wash suits, wash and wool dresses, jackets, capes and infants’ cashmere cloaks are shown in 
our Special Cloak and Suit Catalogue. Ladies desiring ‘‘ up-to-date” garments at moderate prices 
should not fail to send us their name and address for a copy of this beautiful catalogue. We send 
it free to any address outside of Chicago. Send for it to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., zine wa 


We Sell Everything You Use. 111 to 120 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO. Original Mail Order House. 
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es e Taffeta silk, Scotch plaid se 
ramfie has five rows with 
cording. ........ 50 ene father @ 
ewvesecstoeccoee Price $5. 
— Ladies’ Shirt- D. 1753—Ladies’ Dress 
Waist a made of Freneh Skirt, made of mohair 
in beautiful brilliantine, color black, 
Sootsn Pialdeffeceastyle same etyle and pattern 
flustrated; detach- as D.1 — merece ics $3. 95 
able white linen $1.50 weusiouse wes 
eollar. Price... 
D. 1761—Ladies’ Dress 
Skirt, made mo 
brilliantine, color black 
only style same as 
De TOs scccsces 00 
Ssevosccccs Price ° 
De 78 SN INT S C 1888 1751 D. 1621 D. 1617 D. 1625 D. 1959 


D. 1751—Ladies’ Dress Skirt, made of two-toned novelty suiting in “Zig Zag eee i 
ee colors black and red or black and blue, stylishly cut and splendidly made........... $3. 00 


—Ladies’ Two-Piece Reefer Suit, made of imported covert cloth, style same as illustration, 
splendidly tailored, jacket et lined with taffeta silk in new shades, skirt lined with Perce ne: ©; $12. 50 
cut and splendidly mad O-icSasosscnedee osdacebecudedualeieateevveccasue sudedtidecwnacees 


D. 1617—Ladies’ Two-Piece Suit, made of all-wool Cheviot serge, color nav or rc, ae same as 
illustration ; blouse-jacket, made with tight fitting back and pouch front may De n or buttoned 
closely, lapel faced with satin and lined with Rhadame. Skirt stylish y cut. ant Bb ll $9. 50 
made 


625—-Ladies* Two-Piece Reefer Suit, made of !mported whipcord, color light-tan only, s i as 00 
Pater Jacket is lined pee Cnrodehout with changeable amet 8 , skirt lined with best pe me: eS ~ $18.00 
line and faultlessly tailored, a thorough tailor-made suit............0.0. 22-2 ee nen een cceees 


D. 1750—Ladies’ Dress so made of English flannel suiting color navy only, style as sine 
trated; bas fourteen rows of tucking in Bayadére style ......-...22.-. 2.2. e een een e ee ee oo $0.10 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR WROUGHT-IRON DECORATIONS. 


A simple, original and effective plan for furnishing and 
decorating a fireplace in wrought-iron work is shown in the 
illustration. The fireplace is of red brick, which contrasts 
beautifully with the black iron and with the dark oak columns 
and shelf, which can be made by any carpenter. The shelf and 
columns are substantial looking, so as to be in keeping with 
the iron work. The shelf is three inches thick and fourteen inches 
deep, and the columns are two inches and a half in diameter at 
the top and five inches at the base and are devoid of ornament. 
The frame for the fireplace opening is made of flat iron an inch 
and a half by an eighth of an inch, and the andirons are of iron 
three-fourths of an inch round and hammered flat at the base to 
match the frame. The novel ‘five o’clock tea’’ arrangement 
to the right of the fireplace will appeal to the mistress of the 
house as being ornamental and most convenient, having the 
advantage of being stationary and in no danger of being tipped 
over. The kettle when not in use may be removed from the 
crane, which may be swung against the wall. The shelf on 
which the alcohol lamp rests will also be found very useful 
for resting cups, etc., when pouring tea. The wood-box will 
prove a great convenience and will at the same time answer for 
a seat; it is made of dark oak tu match the columns and shelf 
and is ornamented with wrought-iron knobs, and a ring forms 
a handle for the lid. The window decoration, if carried out as 
designed, will give genuine pleasure to the beholder. It is made 
of one-sixteenth inch by three-eighths inch flat iron, with colored 
glass bull’s-eyes about three inches in diameter, and if these are 
of harmonious colors and placed so that the sun will strike them, 
they will soften and light up the room and give a cheery and 
pleasing effect. The curtain roll is attached to the grill frame. 
The clock occupies a prominent position, and the mistake of 
surrounding it with a lot of other ornaments should be avoided. 
It is made of inch-and-a-half by one-eighth inch heavy flat 
fron; the dial is of copper, with wrought-iron quaint old- 
fashioned numbers and hands. The hearth is of red brick to 
match the fireplace. 





In decorating a room of this kind simplicity 
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will be found more pleasing and effective than elaborate details. 
NeweE. Lient.—Ap artistic fixture light for the modern hall is 
shown in the illustration. It may be used for gas or electric 
lights and there is just enough iron-work on the cylinder globe to 
make it artistic. Very little description is needed, as the illustra- 
tion explains itself. The design may be modified to suit a flat 
newel by making a square leaf plate, instead of having the leaves 
extended over the ball as shown. This will light the stair- 
way as well as the hall and 


the artistic effect. A pale 
amber or yellow globe is 
preferable, as the color is 
warmer and softer than blue 
or green, but the color will 
necessarily depend very much 
on the furnishings of the hall. 
The newel light may be made 
large or small, as desired, 
without marring the effect 
of the design. 


is a very pretty feature of 
the design. The first con- 
sideration in making a newel 
light is to have it the correct 
size—that is, neither too large 
nor too small for the hall. 
If too small, it will appear 
insignificant, no matter how 
beautiful and artistic it may 
be. 

With patience and the 
proper care given to every 


little knowledge of the work 
could very easily carry out 
the ideas suggested. Numer- 
ous other beautiful designs 
for all sorts of useful and 
decorative articles are fur- 
nished in Venetian  Iron- 
Work, published by us and 
costing 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) 
or 25, cents» per copy. 


The cluster- 
ing of the leaves at the base - 
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Wwe make me? w YOUR SIZE AND YOUR SHAPE, 


Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. :2F23725 


2 sap 
f Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Bacteria: 8ee me : aon 
Waist Measures, Measures to be taken in the same way as for one of our -Fitted an r a ‘ 

* to Take Measures ’”’ on the lower part of this page. ha per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word “Bust”’ indicates the 
Bust Measures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms with Wire Skirts 
Extension Stands. The next Four Columns indicate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any 

can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had 
in sizes for 4, 8, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 
BUST WAIST alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 

"Be . Stands. No effort or expense has been spared in secur. 

ing such effects in these Forms as will entitle them to 

rank in the same ciass of manufacture as the Butterick 

Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 

full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at any 

point, as a necessary allowance for closing and for waist 
stays (bones, etc.) is made in every Form. 


Whenever a Form is desired for individual use, we ad- 
vise the waist linfag, 20 that to send us a well fitted 













30 | 16 | 18 | 20 
32 | 18 | 20 | 22 
—s3_||__| 39 | #1 | 28 
34 1s | 20 | 22 | 24 


35 ||19 | 21 | 23 | 25 
36 ||20 | 22 | 24 | 26 
37 ‘(21 | 23 | 88 | 27 
38 22 | 24 | 26 | 28 


40 24 | 26 | e8 | 30 


waist or waist lining, so that we may select the appro- 

riate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 
he garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 
cannot furnish from stock shapes, as per the schedule 
herewith, a charge of from fifty cents to three dollars 
additional is made, according to the extra time required 
in making the Special Form. In case it is neceasary to 
make a Special Form to suit an individual shape, we will, 
before making, specify the charge to cover the entire 
cost. Should our estimate of extra cost not prove satis. 
factory, we wlll return the original remittance. Waists or linings, that are sup 
plied us to show sizes required, will be returned with the forms. 








42 || 26 | 28 | 30 | 32 PRICES: Bust Form. Full Form. 
44 | 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
46 ||30 | s2 | 34 | 36 Misses’, 16 years, 2.50 5.50 
Girls’, (2 years, 2.00 5.00 
sighed in cgtrect, proportions for 'a garment ee ao 
waist, as may be desired. Chiid 8, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 


t# Transportation Payable by Party Ordering. .«) 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





How TO 
TAKE 
MEASURES 
FOR 
PATTERNS 
AND 
FORMS. 





For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requir-« For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat: — Measure 
ing « Bust Measure to be taken, or fora Lady’s Bust Form around the breast, ovER the garment the coat is to be worn over. In ordering 
or Full Form: — Put the measare around the body, over the dress, close fora boy, give the age algo. 

under the arms, drawing it closely—NotT Too TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment requir- For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boyg’s Trousers :—Puat the meas. 


ing a Waist Measure to be taken:—Put the measure around the waist, ure around the body, ovER the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely 
OVER the dress. —NOT TOO TieHT. In ordering fora boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve :—Put the measure around the For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt :—¥or the size of ihe 


Muscular part of the upper arm, about an inch below the lower part of the neck, measure the exact size where the neck-band encircles it, and allow 
9 9 : ; one 
arm’s-eye, drawing the tape closely—nor TOO TIGHT. inch—thus, if the exact size be 14 inches. select a Pattern marked 15 finches. 
For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Coat or Vest :—Put the For the breast, put the measure around the body, ovzr the vest, UNDER the 
measure around the body, UNDER the jacket, close under the arma, drawing it jacket or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closely—-Not Too TieHT. In 
closely—NoT Too TreHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. ordering a Boy’s Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


t#™ Take the Measurrs For Misses’ and LirTLe Giris’ PATTERNS OR FORMS THE 8AME AS FOR Lapies’. In ordering, give the ages also. 


Offer to Purchasers of Patterns. To any retail customer sending us by mail, at one time, $1.00 or more for 


patterns, we will, on receipt thereof, send a copy of METROPOLITAN FASHIONS 
postpaid, free of charge. Or, to any retail customer sending us by mail at one time, 50 cents for Patterns, with 10 cents ad- 
ditional, we will forward, on receipt thereof, a copy of METROPOLITAN FAsHions. For Advertisement of this Publication, 
see 3d Page of Cover of this Issue. 


O d for Packages of Patterns the followi Di te will 
Rates for Packages of Patterns. allowed, at ‘the ate Amount must be cedered. co jhe tine. 7 as 
- On Recelpt of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the value of $4.00 fn Patterns. 


6é éé $5.00, &é 66 66 6é 6é $7.00 a 
66 é. $10.00, 6é a 66 66 66 $15.00 ty 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limite, 7 to 17 West’ Thirteenth ‘Street, New York. 
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OUR LIVERY PLATE 


Particular attention is called to Our NEw 
Livery Prate. In the variety of the Livers 
illustrated and in the superiority of the Inp1- 
VIDUAL Desicns this PLaTE is one of the 


MOST NOTABLE 
EVER ISSUED. 


Among the garments portrayed are Coacn- 
MAN'S RIDING TROUSERS, BREECHES, VESTS, 
Frock Coat AND MorNING Coats; Foot- 
MAN’S TRousERS, BREECHES, Vest, CoarTeEE, 
PANTRY JACKETS AND FuLL Dress: AtLso 
Dress FoR Master oF THE HouNDS AND 
Livery For Pap Grooms, HaLL Boys anp 
PaGEs, 


This Plate, with Descriptive Book 
of Explanatory Diagrams, etc., will 
be sold at $1.00 per Copy. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limitea), 


¢ to 1% West Thirteenth Street, New York. 








Our Cutlery Circular 


Will be Mailed on Application. 
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t" The Prices quoted are the same as before 

the New Tariff Bill was passed. We shall continue 

these Goods at the OLD, LOW PRICES 

until the STOCKS are exhausted, after which we 

shall discontinue handling Cutlery. Therefore, if you 
want Cheap Cutlery from us, order NOW. Ak} 


THE LIST includes Button-Hole Cutters, Shears and 
Scissors of all Styles, Tailors’ Points, Manicure Imple- 


ments, Pocket Knives, etc. It will pay you to examine 
the LIST before ordering. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. aimites, 


¢ to 17 West 13th Street, New York. 


L KNITTING. 
THE ART OF MODERN LACE-MAKING. 
AINTING. 


QUR CLERICAL PLATE 


339 33DIEEE CK 


The CLERICAL PLATE we have Just 
IssuED is of SpectaL IMPORTANCE to all who 
make a Specialty of or are in any way inter- 
ested in CLERICAL GaRMENTS, It is authentic 
in every detail and illustrates CLERGYMEN’S 
DouBLE AND SINGLE BREASTED Frock Coats, 
ANGLICAN AND Roman Cassocks, CaPpE OvEr- 
COAT, SINGLE-BREASTED SAcK CoaTs, ETC. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PLATE illustrates 
CLERICAL AND CHORAL SuRPLICES AND Cas~ 
socks, GENEVA Gown, BisHop’s DREss, ETC. 


The Price of: Both Plates, with Descriptive 
Book Containing Explanatory Diagrams 
and other Interesting Matter, includ- 
ing Styles for Collegiate Wear, 
$1.00 per Set. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited), 


¢ to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





SEND A POSTAL FOR OUR CIRCULAR or 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


on Social Culture, the Domestic Sciences and Arts and 
all Matters pertaining to the Household. 


ONE DOLLAR BOOKS: 
. THE PATTERN COOK-BOOK. 
SOCIAL LIFE. HOME-MAKING AND HOUSEKEEPING: 
DELSARTE PHYSICAL CULTURE. NEEDLE AND BRUSH. 


B . KINDERGARTEN PAPERS. 
NEEDLE-CRAFT. 
50 CENT BOOKS: 
THE ART OF CROCHETING (Introduc- WOOD CARVING and Pyrography. ‘or 
ry) ‘Poker-Work. 


tory). 
FANCY » AND PRACTICAL CROCHET- | MASQUERADE AND CARNIVAL. 
WORK THE ART OF GARMENT CUTTING, 
G AND MAKING. 


THE ART OF KNITTING. 
FANCY AND PRACTICA DRAWN-WORK. 
TATTING AND NETTING. 
DRAWING AND P 

25 CENT PAMPHLETs: 
PLEASANT PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. | -THE DINING-ROOM AND ITS APPOINT~ 
PRETTY PURSUITS FOR CHILDREN. MENTS, 

ORK. THE HOME. | 

DAY ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER 
EMPLOYMENTS AND PROFESSIONS FOR 


WOMEN. 
HOW FE EO QMOTES BEAUTY. 
ART caer EMBROID- 


15 CENT PAMPHLETS: 
MOTHER AND BABE. THE PERFECT ART OF CANNING AND 
DAINTY DESSERTS. PRESERVING. 
NURSING AND NOURISHMENT FOR | BIRDS AND BIRD-KEEPING 


INVALIDS. A MANUAL OF LAWN TENNIS. 
TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND CONUN- | BEES AND BEE-KEEPING. 


GAR . 
ARTISTIC ALPHABETS for Marking 
and One Race, 
RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE. 
SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


i USES OF CREPE AND TISSUE PAPERS, 
FANCY DRILLS. i 
SMOCKING, FANCY STITCHES. CROSS- wae AnD WEDDING ANNIVER 
STITCH and DARNED NET DESIGRS, 


CHILD LIFE. 
THE CORRECT ART OF CANDY-MAKING. | DOGS. CATS AND OTHER PETS 


THE PERFECT ART OF MODERN | HEALTH: How to be Well and Live 
DANCING. bong. 
EXTRACTS AND BEVERAGES. BURNT WORK. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Ltda, 


7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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is made of sweet 
clean vegetable oils 
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LONG HAIR and strong hair, hair that | bE per Massie 


does not fall out, depends | 
upon the health of the scalp and hair. You can have 


healthy hair if you use Hall’s Hair Renewer. 
If your druggist cannot supply it, send $1.00 to R. P. Hall & Co., 
Nashua, N. H., and they will send you a full size bottle carriage paid. | 


FREE cases’ Sewing aj 
Chair, 


Upholstered in green velour, made in 
the best possible manner in imita- 








a 


Send for the NEW EDITION of our Hand- 


some Pamphlet, 
“Ht F ll 99 

tion mahogany. A prize of two - oUt p dg 105, 
Chairs offered to any one who will Hea ge | 
drive one of these Chairs apart with- So oe | WHICH ILLUSTRATES 
out splitting the wood. It is FREE with our No. 41 ATTIRE TO BE WORN AWHEEL. 
Gondola Couch; large size; covered with imported 
corduroy or velour, any color; hardwood frame and 
the workmanship of the very best. 

Send for Samples of Covering and full particulars. 

Couch worth from $15.00 to $18.00 at retail. 

Our price with Chair FREE $8.45, 
: Send for “Snaps for Cash Buyers,” also free. 











It contains also a Detailed Explana- 
tion of the Various Parts of a Bicycle, 
with Valuable Advice on the 
‘Care, Repair and Choice of a 
Wheel; a specially prepared 
Paper on Learning to Ride; 
a discussion of the question of 
Exercise for Women; the Eti- 
quette of the Wheel; and a 
great variety of other matter 
especially interesting to cy- 





ee 
ee 





ee nS = | clists. It will be sent postpaid to any address 
‘ n receipt of FIVE CENTS to pay charges. 
Wm, Wrigley Jr. &¢ Co, ° 
Dep’t. C. Dep't C, THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. 
$33 to 137 N. SEVENTH ST,, J$7 and 139 KINZIE ST., (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO. 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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No. 1. 


ILLUSTRATION AND DESCRIPTION OF A VERY HANDSOME SHIRT-WAIST BODICE. 


FievrE No. 1 H.—This 
illustrates a Ladies’ shirt- 
waist bodice. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 1652 
and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, 13 in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is shown 
in four views on page 
38 of this magazine. 

The new waist, called 
the shirt-waist bodice, is 
dressy and comfortable 
and is receiving much 
admiration. As_ here 
shown made of bayadére- 
striped silk, embroidered 
chiffon and white silk, it 
is beautiful for visiting 
and afternoon wear. The 
embroidered chiffon ap- 
pears to advantage in a 
full vest that is disclosed 
between fronts folded 
back in handsome revers, 
which are faced with the 
white silk and outlined 
by a frill of lace edging 
and a row of fancy 
gimp. Gimp is arranged 
at the lower edge of 
white ribbon formed in 
astock to create a har- 
Monizing effect, and 
cuffs of white silk com- 
pleting the shirt sleeves 
are decorated to accérd 
with the revers. The 
bodice presents a_per- 
fectly smooth, trim effect 
at the sides; the fronts 
have becoming fulness 
at the bottom, and ful- 
hess also appears in the 
lower part of the back, 
on which is applied a 
deep pointed yoke. A 
ribbon belt surrounds 
the waist, and that por- 
tion of the bodice ex- 





Fiaure No. 1 H.--This illustrates Lapies’ Sarrt-Watst Boproe.—The pattern 
is No. 1652, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see thie Page.) 


Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. All rights reserved, 


tending below the waist 
is in this instance worn 
under the skirt, although, 
if preferred, it may be 
worn outside, giving the 
effect of a peplum ending 
in line with the revers. 

The shirt-waist bod- 
ice stems particularly 
appropriate for this sea- 
son, as the slightly loose 
sleeves render it com- 
fortable, while the re- 
vers, vest, etc., give an 
air of elaboration. The 
materials used for the 
mode are generally of a 


‘character suited to dressy 


wear, all the fancy 
silks being made up in a 
combination with shirr- 
ed, tucked or accordion- 
plaited chiffon, silk mull, 
etc., with lace, fancy 
bands, ruchings of chif- 
fon, bands of lace, etc., 
for decoration. A partic- 
ularly effective bodice 
made up in this-style was 
of pale-bluet silk showing 
wave markings en baya- 
dére in combination with 
white accordion-plaited 
chiffon and plain silk in 
a slightly darker shade 
of bluet. The plaited 
chiffon was used for the 
vest and the darker silk 
for the cuffs and for fac- 
ing the revers, which 
were trimmed with chif- 
fon knife-plaitings, and 
white satin ribbon con- 
tributed the stock and 
belt. Frills of ribbon 
could have been used in 
place of the plaitings for 
an edging on the revers 
and cuffs. 

Wings and tulle adorn 
the straw hat beautifully. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
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SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 81, 32 


AND 838. 


Figures D 52, D53, D54, D55 anp D56.—HANDSOME SUMMER 
, WAISTS. 


Fiecvre D 52.—This illustrates a Ladies’ basque-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 1658 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and 
is shown again on page 87. 

Silk, velvet and all-over lace are here united in the basque- 
waist, and the decoration of narrow velvet ribbon is arranged 
in a unique way that is perfectly suited to the style. The 
Tudor blouse-fronts are shaped low, displaying a deep yoke, 
and they lap quite widely to close at the left of the center. A 
Bertha collar outlines the yoke and a yoke facing on the back, 
and a fitted belt gives length and grace to the figure. The 
sleeves are close-fitting, except at the top, where they form a 
small puff. The collar is pointed at the sides. 

The special features of the style will be best brought out in 
a triple combination like that illustrated, using any admired 
fabrics. 

The straw hat is bountifully trimmed with flowers, and an 
aigrette gives height. 





Ficure D 58.—This represents a Ladies’ shirt-waist. The 
pattern, which is No. 9999 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

The shirt-waist here shown developed in two contrastin 
shades of silk is a new style. A chemisette-front of Wicked 
light silk appears all the way to the belt between fronts 
that are turned back in large triangular revers, at the 
lower ends of which the fronts are connected with link 
buttons. The fronts blouse very slightly at the center over 
the stylish leather belt. A pointed yoke is applied on the 
back, which has becoming fulness at the bottom. Points of 
plain silk turn down from the top of the standing collar of 
tucked silk, and cuffs with pointed, overlapping ends closed 
with buttons and button-holes finish the shirt sleeves. 

Combinations are usually arranged in shirt-waiste of this 
style, pretty shades of plain silk and also striped and fancy 
silk being used, with contrasting silk for the chemisette-front. 

Roses, lace and ribbon adorn the fancy straw hat. 





Fieurr D 54.—This illustrates a Ladies’ waist. The pattern, 
which is No. 1638 and coste 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, 

A lovely color combination is developed in the waist here 
shown, silk being the material, and a belt and stock tie of rib- 
bea providing the completion. The fronts and back are formed 
in lengthwise tucks, and the fronts open in double revers to the 
bust over a blouse-vest and are connected at the ends of the 
revers with link buttons. The vest is closed with studs through 
a box-plait. Pointed double ornaments stand out from the top 
of the stylishly high collar, and the cuffs completing the sleeves, 
which are close-fitting with fulness at the top, are also double 
to match. 

The effect of the waist may be varied by rolling the fronts 
te the waist to display the vest more fully when the vest is 
made of a bright color. 

The chip hat shows an artistic trimming of leaves, and 
flowers are set under the brim. 





Fietre D 55.—This illustrates a Ladies’ shirt-waist bodice. 
The pattern, which is No. 1670 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, 
and is shown in three views on page 39. 

A shirt-waist bodice in an extremely pretty style is here 
shewn, silk having been selected for it, a small bow-tie and a 
ribbon belt giving the only decorative touches. Groups of 
downward-turning tucks are made ia the fronts, and a group 
of similar tucks is taken up in the square back-yoke, but tiny 
box-plaits may be formed instead of the tucks, if preferred. 
The fronts have prettily disposed fulness, while the back is laid 
in a backward-turning plait at each side of the center and fits 
smoothly. The closing is made beneath a box-plait at the 
center of the front. The collar, which shows fancy turn-down 
seetions, is removable and closes at the back. Turn-up cuffs 
complete the stylish sleeves. The bodice is made to extend 
below the waist at the back and sides, and this portion may 


be worn outside the skirt if the peplum effect is admired. 
- Almost all textures are adapted to the mode, which is fanci- 
ful enough not to require decoration. 
Violets and leaves trim the fancy straw daintily. 





Fietre D56.—This represents a Ladies’ shirt-waist bodice. 
The pattern, which is No. 1669 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is again portrayed on page 39. 

Another of the fashionable shirt-waist bodices is here 
shown made up in plaid and plain silk and all-over lace, with 
plain silk tucked in vertical tucks for the removable shield, 
which is framed by the broad ends of a sailor collar that falls 
square at the back. The collar covers a square yoke, to which 
the full back and full fronts are joined, and tie-ends tacked 
under it are knotted in sailor fashion over the closing. The 
stylish shirt sleeves are completed with roll-up cuffs. The col- 
lar has flaring turn-down sections surrounded by a bow tie. 

Checked vertical or bayadére-striped silk would also make a 
charming bodiceof this style in combination with plain silk, 
and lace insertion or frills of baby ribbon set in rows on the 
sailor collar would prove a dainty trimming. 

The hat is faced with silk and trimmed with wide ribbon 
and quills. 


Figures D57 ann D58.—CALLING TOILETTES, 


Fievre D57.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1696 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is differently pictured on 
page 86. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1678 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is again shown in four views on 43. 

The effectiveness of ribbon frills arranged in scrolls, one of 
the newest trimmings, is shown in this figure, white ribbon 
being used on broadcloth. A frill of lace down the closing of 
the basque-waist adds to the good effect. The waist has a 
Pompadonr blouse-front closed at the left side, and in the open 
neck appears a yoke of shirred chiffon. The standing co 
matches the yoke, and a fitted belt of white satin gives len 
to the waist and grace to the figure. A Bertha collar having 
square, revers-like ends is in rounding outline on the back. 
Roll-up cuffs complete the fashionable sleeves. 

The skirt is a graceful novelty, consisting of a five-gored 
upper part and a circular lower part that is shaped in Van- 
dykes at the upper edge to join smoothly to the curved lower 
edges of the gores. It may te made with a sweep or in round 
length. 

Simple arrangements of frilled ribbon are stylish as well as 
elaborate disposals such as illustrated. The trimming may be 
suitably added on toilettes of plain or fancy wool geods and 
also on sheer textures. 

The hat is beautifully decorated with flowers and ribbon. 





Fieure D 58.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1688 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on 
page 87. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9820 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in six sizes from twenty to thirty inches, waist 
measure. ; 

Organdy, chiffon and satin form tle combinatien here 
pictured in this superb toilette, and an attractive decoration 
is arranged with rows of narrow ribbon, knife-plaitings of 
chiffon, a ribbon stock and sash, the sash having long, broad 
ends edged with the chiffon plaiting. The basque-waist has 
pretty fulness in the fronts, resulting from a number of fine 
tucks at the top and taken up in gathers at the bottom. The 
fronts pouch slightly and open with a flare over a vest that is 
cord-shirred in yoke outline and apparently extended to form 
the shallow round yoke on the back. Fulness in the lower 
part of the back is becomingly plaited, and crescent-shaped 
ornaments of satin bordered with chiffon knife-plaiting turn 
over from the curved upper edges of the fronts. The sleeves 
are draped in puffs and are completed with fancy cuffs. 

The skirt is five-gored and may be made,with six or fewer 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1898. 
Each ruffle is finished to form a self-head- - 


— 


graduated ruffles. 
ing and bordered with two rows of ribbon. 

e mode will be as charming when made of foulard or 
Habutai silk or of grenadine, challis or vailing, as when lawn, 
Swiss, batiste or dimity is selected. Lace edging and bands 
can always be effectively mingled with ribbon for decoration. 

The straw walking hat is trimmed with flowers and wings. 


Ficure No. D 59.—STYLISH VISITING GOWN. 


FicvrE No. D59.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 1717 and costs 1s. 8d. or-30 cents, is in 
seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
and is pictured in two views on page 81. 


- decoration. 
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The gown is strikingly effective as here shown made up in 
beautifully figured Habutai silk, which is charmingly offset by 
the decoration of black velvet ribbon. Tuck shirrings in the 
waist at the front and back give the effect of a deep, square 
puff-yoke, and the resulting fulness is drawn well to the center 
at the waist, the fronts puffing out pe Frill caps spread 
over the sleeves, and the stock and belt are of black velvet 
ribbon. The velvet ribbon bows over the closing provide novel 
The seven-gored skirt has a Spanish flounce set 
up on it, the flounce deepening gradually toward the back. 

Fancy decoration is so generally followed that even simply 
designed costumes like this are made to appear elaborate. 

Flowers, aigrettes and feathers trim the straw hat beauti- 
fully. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES SHOWN ON PAGE 19 AND PAGES 22 TO 80. 


Figure No. 2H.—LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED WAIST. 


Fiaeure No. 2H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ box-plaited 
waist. The pattern, which is No. 1703 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 89. 

Among the many novelties this waist is remarkable for orig- 
inality of design. In this instance it is shown made of bluet 
silk, decerated with lace insertion, a silk stock-tie and a ribbon 
belt. Small lengthwise box-plaits are taken up in the back and 
fronts from the neck and shoulders to the waist, the middle 
plait in the front concealing the closing and all the plaits fall- 
ing free below the waist to give the effect of a full peplum, 
which may be worn under or outside the skirt. Similar box- 
plaits are made across the puff part of the one-seam sleeves, 
and roll-up cuffs with flaring ends are an effective wrist finish. 
The turn-down collar is a novel, pretty style. 

Another becoming and stylish decoration for a waist of this 
kind would consist of one ortwo rows of baby ribbon gathered 
at one edge and arranged between the box-plaits in place of 
the insertion ; this trimming would be pleasing on fabrics of 
silken texture or tlie sheer Summer goods. 

The floral decoration on the straw hat is beautifully arranged. 


FieurE No. 3 H.—LADIES’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


Fictre 8 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 1720 and costs 10. or 20 cents, 
isin seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is differently represented on page 40. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 1692 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and is again shown on page 45. 

The effect here produced in the toilette is charming, the 
skirt being of green cloth, with a scroll decoration of frilled 
white ribbon, and the waist of white silk, with ribbon match- 
ing the skirt. The waist has a full back drawn down trimly 
and a full pouch front, both shaped to reveal a full Pompadour 
yoke and outlined by a gathered Bertha. Frill caps stand out 
en the pretty mousquetaire sleeves. The sleeves are formed 
ina frill along the front of the arm and are finished with wrist 
frills. A ribbon stock and belt are tastefully arranged, and 
tibbon prettily disposed covers the closing of the front at the 
left side, the yoke being closed at the center. 

The skirt is a graeeful new style. It has three gores in tab- 
lier outline at the front and sides lengthened by a circular 
graduated flounce, and two full-length back-gores formed in 
an under box-plait at the center seam. 

The possibilities of the fashion of the separate waist and 
skirt are more than ever extended since the fancy for decora- 
tion has become so pronounced. Infinite variety can be 
attained in this toilette. 7 

Roses, silk and an ostrich plume adorn the straw hat. 


Figure No. 4H.—LADIES'’ TOILETTE. 


¥Wrevre No. 4H.—This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1718 and costs 
10d. er 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again represented on 
page 88. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1719 and costs 1s, 
or 25 cents is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure, and is differently depicted on page 44. 


Bias plaid gingham was here selected for the shirt-waist, 
with white linen for the cuffs and removable collar, and the 
skirt is of novelty goods stylishly decorated with gathered 
ribbon. The becoming full fronts of the shirt-waist are joined 
to an oddly shape pointed yoke, and a pointed yoke is applied 
on the back, which has slight cathored fulness in die lowae 
part. The closing is made through a box-plait that extends 
over the yoke to the neck. The stylish shirt sleeves are 
finished with straight link cuffs, and the collar is buttoned 
to a fitted neck-band. A leather belt is worn. 

The skirt is a new five-gored shape, having the front- 
gore in full length and extended in a circular flounce to give 
depth to the other gores, which are considerably shorter. 
A five-gored foundation skirt is provided, but may be omitted, 
and the skirt may be eased on the belt or dart-fitted, as 
preferred. 

The comfort of the shirt-wais’ and skirt toilette assures its 
continued popularity, and it is suitable alike for morning and 
afternoon wear. Plain seige or cheviot is very satisfactory 
for skirts. Stylish shirt-waist materials are piqué, percale, 
chambray, lawn, dimity and fancy sik. 

Feathers and flowers adorn the straw hat stylishly. 


Figure No. 5 H.—LADIES'’ PROMENADE TOILETTE, 


Fievre No. 5 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket and skirt, 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 1702 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 86. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 1666 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and may be again seen on page 46. 

This smart promenade toilette is composed of a single- 
breasted close-fitting jacket and a graceful skirt, both of the 
very latest shaping. The toilette is here shown made of cloth 
of fine quality, and a smart tailor finish is given by strappings 
of the cloth. The jacket is fitted with great accuracy, and coat- 
laps and coat-plaits are formed in the usual way. A shapely 
rolling collar reverses the fronts in small lapels that form wide 
notches with the collar, and below the lapel the closing is 
made in single-breasted style with button-holes and large but- 
tons. Openings to inserted pockets low down in the fronts 
are covered by laps, which have their lower front corners 
rounded to match the corners of the fronts. The two- 
seam sleeves, which may be plaited if desired, are in this 
instance gathered, a second row of gathers being made below 
the arm’s-eye seam to give the long-shoulder effect now 
fashionable. A button and mock button-hole at the wrist 
below a strap gives a pretty cuff-like finish. 

The skirt consists of a circular upper portion in tablier out 
line and a circular lower portion or flounce. It may be made 
with or‘without the seven-gored foundation skirt. 

A suit of this kind made of serge, cheviot or cloth makes.a 
wardrobe altogether complete, for with a variety of chemis- 
ettes, vests or simple shirt-waists an infinite number of changes 
ean be effected. 

Siik and flowers provide stylish decoration for the straw 
seilor-hat. 


FieuRE No. 6 H.—LADIE®S'’ TOILETTE, 
Fieure No. 6 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 


The blouse-waist pattern, which is No. 1709 jand costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven, sizes-for ladies. from thirty to forty-two 
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inches, bust measure, and is again shown on page 38. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 9996 and costs Is. or 25 cents, is 
in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

In this instance this smart toilette comprises a blouse-waist 
made ef pale-heliotrope and golden-brown silk and trimmed 
with braid, buttons and silk plaitings, and a skirt of rich 
novelty goods in fancy bayadére effect. The blouse-waist has 

ouch fronts opening low over a shield of tacked silk topped 

y a standing collar. <A distinguishing feature is a large sail- 
or-collar with broad curved ends, ard silk ties proceeding 
from beneath the ends are tied in a smart sailor knot. The 
sleeves have fashionable fulness gathered at the top. 

The five-gored skirt is an exceedingly graceful shape known 
as the French gored skirt; it falls in ripples below the hips 
and is stylishly plaited at the back. 

Plain wool goods could be used throughout in a toilette like 
this, although a more practical plan is to make the waist of 
silk so that it can be worn with any separate skirt. 

The hat of fancy straw is artistically trimmed with tulle 
and flowers. 


FigcrRE No. 7H.—LADIKS'’ CYCLING TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 7 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ Eton jacket ard 
divided cycling skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 9908 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 1716 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes 
from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is again 
pictured on page 51. 

An air of decided good style characterizes this toilette, which 
is here shown made of blue cloth and smartly trimmed with 
black braid. The skirt is in the new kilted style, and, being 
divided, is equally appropriate for use with diamond and drop 
frame wheels. The divided portions are joined together by a 
center seam, and the plaits are stitched along their outer folds 
for some distance from the belt so as to give a perfectly smooth 
effect about the hips. The skirt may be made with or without 
the smooth foundation skirt. 

The Eton jacket shows novelty in the Nansen collar and in 


the different effects possible in the fronts, which may be made ° 


half-close by single bust darts, or the dart fulness may be cut 
away and the edges left unseamed, or it may be taken up ir 
athers. The fronts pouch slightly in contrast with the pere 
ectly close-fitting back. The sleeves are plaited at the top. 
Oheviot, serge and suitings are adaptable to the toilette. 
The sailor hat is trimmed with ribbon and quills. 


Figure No. 8 H.—LADIES’ CYCLING COSTUME. 


Fieuvre No, 8 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ cycling costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 1705 and costs 1s, 8d. or 80 cents, 
is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 50. 

Tn this instance a combination of blue and white duck pro- 
duces a very attractive effect in this cycling costume, which 
consists of a Norfolk basque and a circular skirt. The basque 
is mounted on a fitted lining and has a deep square yoke. In 
the front and back are formed three wide box-plaits, the 
plaits at the back standing out in deep flutes below the leather 
belt. The front is closed under the middle plait and the yoke 
and standing collar at the left side. Deep roll-up cuffs com- 
plete the sleeves, which are gathered at the top. 

The circular skirt is fitted smoothly over the hips and a 
backward-turning plait is laid at each side of the back. Plack- 
ets with laps are made at each side of the front. 

All sorts of cotton and woollen goods may be chosen for 
the costume. 

Quills and silk adorn the Alpine hat. 


rigure No. 9 I.—LADIES’ CALLING TOILETTE. 


Ficcre No. 9 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ cape, waist and 
skirt. The cape pattern, which is No. 1693 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is shown in three views on page 
34. The waist pattern, which is No. 1671 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is again pictured on page 40. The skirt pat- 
tern, which is No. 9928 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The cape is here shown richly developed in satin, with 
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chiffon knife-plaitings for decoration, while the skirt is of 
light cloth, ribbon trimmed, and the waist of silk, with a 
ribbon and lace decoration supplemented by 8 satin puff scarf 
and a ribbon belt. The cape is of circular shaping, and to its 
lower edge is joined a circular ruffle that is slightly overlapped 
by another circular ruffle arranged on the cape im round-yoke 
outline. Triangular revers rell back from the front edges 
with novel effect, and a great fluffy ruche covers the standing 
collar, which may be replaced by a flare cellar, if preferred. 

The skirt is in three-piece style, and on it are placed in 
tablier effect three graduated circular flounces, the upper one 
of which reaches to the belt at the back. 

The Spencer waist shows becoming fulmess in the fronts at 
each side of the closing and in the lower part of the back. 
It is made with prettily trimmed, full-length sleeves. 

As here made of sumptuous materials the toilette will do 
duty on a variety of occasions when a dressy effect is impera- 
tive, but the mode will be charming for ordinary afternoon 
wear with the waist and skirt of lawn, ergandy or dimity and 
the cape of taffeta silk or fine cloth. 

The hat is a generally becoming shape, stylishly trimmed. 


FigurE No. 10H—LADIES’ DRESSY OUTDOOR TOILETTE. 


Fiesre No. 10 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ cape, skirt and 
basque-waist. The cape pattern, which is No. 1718 and costs 
10d. or 20 cente, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 


_ forty-six inches, bust 'measure, and is differeatly pictured on 


page 35. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1658 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure, and may be agaim seen on page $7. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9885 and costa 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-stx inches, waist 
measure. 

The cape is here shown made of violet satin overlaid with 
black lace and is a graceful circular shape, with its ends round- 
ing away sharply from the throat over long broad tabs of black 
satin ribbon. <A ruffle of black lace edging forms a dainty trim- 
ming fer the ends of the tabs and the edges of the cape, and 
2 sree fluffy ruche of lace and ribbon covers the low standing 
collar, a bow of ribbon being tacked at the throat. 

The basque-waist, which is of silk and velvet trimmed with 
braiding and silk plaitings, is charmingly designed with a 
Tudor blouse-front, a deep yoke, a Bertha cellar and a fitted 
belt, and it may be made with a plain or fancy standing collar. 

The skirt is of light cloth handsomely braided im black. It 
has a narrow fall-length froat-gore between short circular 

ortions that are lengthened by a graduated circular flounce. 
t may be made with or without a seven-gored foundation 
skirt and with a sweep or im round lergth. 

The skirt and waist can be-made of challis, feulard silk, Swiss 
and lawn. For the cape silk will usually be chosen, as the 
mode is esentially dressy, except when the tabs are omitted, in 
which case cloth, with simple braid decoration, will be suitable. 

The hat of fancy straw is fashionably trimmed with silk, 
flowers and plumage. 


Fiaure No. 11H.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 


Fievre No. 11 H.—This illustrates a Ladios’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 1710 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is again portrayed on page 20. 

A delightful costume is shown made up in black-and-white 
lawn trimmed with white lace and burnt-orange velvet ribbon. 
A graceful jabot of lace edging conceals the closing of the 
waist, which is made at the center of the front; and the fronts 
puff out stylishly, while the fulness in the back is drawn down 
tight. The sleeves are arranged to form puffs at the top and 
support fluffy, double frill-caps that impart fashionable breadth 
to the figure. The velvet ribbon belt and stock are stylish 
touches, and the trimming on the seven-gored skirt is disposed 
in the zigzag outline indicated by perforations in the pattern. 

Nothing is daintier than a simple style like this made up in 
the soft Summer silks, foulard, India and Habutai or in 
organdy, lawn, dimity, Swiss or batiste, the thin materials 
being usually placed over a tinted lining. Lace insertion, 
edging, ribbon and plaitings or ruchings of chiffon or the 
lovely gauze ribbons may be added in any way fancied for 
ornamentation. 

Flowers, lace and wings form the artistic; trimming of the 
straw hat. 
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hood are the distinguishing features in a new cape. 

A new skirt has a circular upper and lower portion or flounce. 

Severely plain is a house-dress consisting of a shirt-waist 
and a six-gored skirt. 

In a shirt- waist bod- 
ice the fronts may be 
made with tucks or 
tiny box-plaits and are 
joined to shallow 
yokes. The back shows 
plaits at the center be- 
low a tucked yoke. 

A new petticoat- 
skirt hasa bias flounce 
that may be made with 
or without a narrow 
bias ruffle. 

The sailor collar 
opening over a tucked 
shield provides the 
decorative features in 
a yoke shirt-waist. 

A broad, seamless 
back with slight fulness 
at thebottom and fronts 
made full at both top 
and bottom distinguish 
a Spencer waist. 

Especially adapted 
to stout figures is 4& 
Princess wrapper of 
simple outline. 

The novelty in a new 
skirt is the circu- 
lar Vandyke flounce . 
which is attached to 
the five-gored upper 
portion. 

One or two circu- 
lar ruffles may be 
added to a short cape 
which may have a 
standing or flare collar. 

The Tudor blouse- 
front, Bertha collar 
and fitted belt are ele- 
ments of a basque- 
Waist suitable for de- 
veloping silk or soft 


woollens. 
A vest especially AIS! QA AGVVARWES RR 
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Eton or jacket suits 
may be made with 
& standing, notched, 
shawl or Nansen collar. 

A new bicycle skirt, 
with saddle-gore introduced, is kilted all round but forms a 
box-plait in the front; all bulkiness is removed by each 
plait being stitched to below the hips. 

A five-gored skirt consists of three short front-gores which 
are lengthened by a circular flounce, and two full-length back- 
gores, ‘ 

A costume charmingly adapted to the development of 
thin textiles has a seven-gored skirt and a full waist that is 
Worn under the skirt. The sleeves have frill saps at the top. 


Figure No. 2 H.—rThis illustrates LapreEs’ Box-PLaltED Walist.—The pattern is 
No. 1703, price 10d. or-20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 17.) 
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Simplicity characterizes a shirt-waist which has a peculiarly 


shaped front-yoke, and an applied pointed yoke on the smooth- 


fitting back. 
In a dressing-sack of simple design the fancy sailor-col- 
lar is the decorative 


82 [ feature. 
A jaunty,  single- 
. breasted, close-fitting 


jacket has up-to-date 
lapels and may be 
made with square or 
-rounding lower front 
corners. 

An especially at- 
tractive cycling skirt 
is made with six gores, 
three of which are 
at the back and form 
an under box-plait. 
The effect suggests 

/ @ divided skirt-back 


‘ °c“ when the rider is 
mounted. 

Another cycling 

skirt, which is made 

C very much upon the 


same design, has five 
/ gores, and the under 
box-plait at the back 
gives the divided ef- 
fect. 

A Pompadour 
blouse-front and Ber- 
tha collar distinguish 
& new waist, which 
may be admirably de- 
veloped in silk. 

Revers turned back 
in the front from the 
neck to the waist over 
a full vest, and an 
applied yoke on the 
back are the chief 
points in a_ shirt- 
waist bodice designed 
in the interest of the 
slender figure, 

A tucked — shield 
and prettily shaped 
sailor-collar are among 
the accessories of a 

SAAS = new blouse which is 
Ww charmingly adapted to 
MN the development of 
wash goods. 

The effect is ex- 
tremely artistic in a 
very dressy waist 
which has tucked blouse-fronts opening over a cord-shirred 
vest. The design suggests a combination of silk or soft wool- 
lens with a thin or light material. 

Capable of various and pleasing changes is a perfectly tight- 
fitting basque, which may close at the center of the front or the 
back or at the left side and may be made with a high, square, 
round or V neck. 

Small frill caps or sleeves havé a tendency ,to relieve the 
rather plain effect. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. decoration; the lowest ruffle is put on eae around, the 
; other three are arranged in zigzag effect, and all the ruffles 
(For Minetrations see tis Page.) are finished to form self-headings. 

No. 1710.—By referring to figure No. 11H in this magazine, Surah, taffeta and China or India silk, barége, nun’s-vail- 
this costuine may be seen differently made up. ing, plain or dotted Swiss, plain or en- 
A charming organdy costume in one of the broidered nainsook, dimity and lawn are 
new fluffy styles is here pictured, the fluffy effect, some of the materials suitable for a costume 
however, being produced entirely by the decora- of this style. Lace or nainsook insertion 
tion. The waist, which is supported by a well- and edging, satin or velvet ribbon will sup- 

fitted lining, is closed at the center of the front, ply the garniture. 
and gathers at the neck and shoulder edges and We have pattern No. 1710 in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the garment needs seven yards and five- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide, with 
tive-eighths of a yard of ribbon four inches 
wide for the stock. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 


or 80 cents. 
——EE——— 


LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT HAVING A GRADUATED 
SPANISH FLOUNCE. 

(For Illustrations see Page 81.) 


No. 1717.—At figure No. D659 in this 
Magazine this costume is shown differently 
developed. 

This costume is particularly charming us 
here illustrated made 
of apple-green flower- 
ed organdy. The 
seven-gored skirt fits 
with perfect smvoth- 
ness at the front and 
over the hips; it falls 
in slight ripples below 
the hips and _ flares 
toward the bottom, 
where it measures 
about three yards and 
a half in the medium 
sizes. It is gathered 
at the back to fall in 
soft folds, and a bustle 
or any style of skirt 
extender may be worn, 
if desired. An at- 
tractive feature of the 
skirt is a deep gradu- 
ated Spanish flounce 
gathered at the top; 
the flounce is shallow- 
est at the front and 
deepest. at the back 
and three ribbon-bor- 
dered, gathered ruch- 
ings of the material 
trim the skirt above 
it, this simple deco- 
ration producing a 
wonderfully pretty 
effect. 

A lining fitted by 
double bust darts and 
the customary seams 
and closed at the cen- 
ter of the front sup- 
ports the fanciful 
waist, which shows 
two groups of three 
tuck-shirrings acrogs 


























Front View. 


closely lapped plaits at the waist both back and 
front adjust the fulness in soft pretty folds. 
Under-arm gores give a close effect at the 
sides, and the neck is finished with a standing 
eollar, about which is arranged a ribbon stock 
having frill-finished ends closed at the left 
side. Double frill-caps fluff out in a most 
becoming way over the two-seam sleeves, 
which are gathered at the top and have their 
fulness arranged in double puff effect by 
tackings to their coat-shaped linings. Lace- 
edged frills at the wrist and three rows of inser- 
tion bordered at each side with a frill of nar- 
row lace trim fhe sleeves. A row of lace-edged 


insertion trims the waist from the shoulders Back View the front and back, 
down at the front and back, and another row r Ste tie g giving a square yoke 
covers the closing, giving quite an elaborate Laptes’ CosTuMm, WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. effect. The falness at 
effect toavery simple waist. A wrinkled ribbon (For Description see this Page.) the waist both back 
belt is finished with a stylish bow at the baek. and front is drawn 


The skirt is composed of seven gores and fits smoothly at well to the center in gathers that are tacked to the lining, the 
the front and over the hips and measures about three yards fronts puffing out prettily. A wrinkled ribbon encircles the 
and three-fourths round at the bottom in the medium sizes. waist and ends under a stylish bow at the left side. The neck 
It is gathered at the back, where it falls in soft folds, and a is completed with a standing collar that is covered with a rib- 
bustle or any style of skirt extender may be worn, if desired. bon stock having frill-finished ends closed_at the back. Sty- 
Four lace-edged ruffles of the material form quite an elaborate (Descriptions) Continued_on Page $1.) 
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Ficure No. 3 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Afternoon Toilette.—The patterns are ies; Wal I . 1720, 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1692, price Is. or 25 cents SN on wp 7) 
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FicurE No. 4 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Toilette.—The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist No. 1713, 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1719, price Is, or 25 cents. 
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Ficure No. 5 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Promenade Toilette.—The patterns are Ladies’ Jacket No. 


price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No, 1666, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Ficure No. 6 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Toilette. The patterns are Ladies’ Blouse -Waist No. 
20 cents; and Skirt No. 9996, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
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Ficure No. 7 H —This illustrates Ladies’ Cycling Toilette —The patterns are Ladi 
price 10d. or 20 cents 
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(Described on page) 


Ficure No. 8 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Cycling Costume.—The pattern 
price is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Ficure No. 9 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Calling Toilette.—The patterns are Ladies’ Cape No. 1693, price 10d. or 
20 cents; Spencer Waist No. 1671, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9928, price Is. or 25 cents. 


Described on page 18. 
( Digitized by Google 
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Figure No. 10 H.—Ladies’ Dressy Outdoor Toilette-——The patterns are Ladies’ Cape No. 1718, price 10d. or 20 cents; 
Basque-Waist No. 1658, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9885, price Is. or. 2 
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Ficure No. 11 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Costume.—The pattern 
(Described on page 18.) 
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is No. 1710, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 20.) 
lish double frill-caps bordered with narrow ribbon stand out 
jauntily on the two-seamn sleeves, which are gathered at the 
top and trimmed below the elbow with three ribbon-edged 
ruchings of the material. A ribbon bow placed on the front 
near the right shoulder gives quite a coquettish touch. 

Such a costume will make up pleasingly in organdy, plain or 
dotted Swiss, lawn, batiste, soft silk, barége, vailing, etc., 
and when sheer goods are chosen the lining will usually be of 
a contrasting color. Lace, ribbon and fancy bands may be 
used for trimaming. 

We have pattern No. 1717 in seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the 


costune for a lady of medium size, will require ten 
Price 


yards and a fourth of material thirty-six inches wide. 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents. 






Serenata eats =a wisi 
LADIES’ EVERY- DUN? Se 
DAY DRESS, CON- dQ) oo 
SISTING OF A SHIRT- Ase ts 
WAIST AND A SIX- |g \ 2 ate 

GORED SKIRT. —_— = 

(For Dlustrations see 

Page 32.) 
No. 1660.—This 


pretty every-day dress 
is up to date in every 
detail. It is repre- 
sented made of fine 
striped gingham and 
consists of a _ shirt- 
waist and a six-gored 
skirt. A pointed yoke 
is applied on the back, 
which has fulness only 
atthe waist drawn up 
closely on tapes that 
are inserted in a cas- 
ing and tied over the 
fronts. Under-arm 
gores give a smooth 
effect at the sides. 
Graceful fulness in the of I ee 2 Sg. 
fronts is taken up in 6A i PS, RES 
gathers at the neck, kA Nes x 
and the fronts puff out 
prettily and are closed 
with studs or buttons 
and button-holes 
through a box-plait 
formed in the right 
front. The shapely 
one-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top 
and bottom and com- 
pleted with straight 
cuffs that close with 
link buttons below 
slashes that are finish- 
ed with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps in 
regular shirt-sleeve style and closed with a button and but- 
ton-hole. The neckis finished with a fitted band. The stand- 
ing collar has slanting ends and is of the dress material, but it 
may be of linen, if preferred. A pointed leather belt is worn. 
The skirt comprises a front-gore, two gores at each side 
and a gathered back-breadth. It is smooth at the front and 
over the hips, but ripples below at the sides and flares toward 
the bottom, where it measures nearly three yards and seven- 
tighths in the medium sizes. A small bustle or any style 
of skirt extender may be worn. 
Plain, plaid or striped gingham, percale and similar wash- 
able materials are sensible selections for an every-day dress, 
and the decoration may consist of narrow edging, braid, ete. 
We have pattern No. 1660 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
dress for a lady of medium size, will require seven yards 
and a fourth of material thirty-six inches wide. Price 
, of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 
<B 
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(For Description see Page 20.) 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS WRAPPER OR HOUSE-DRESS. (To BE 
MADE WITH STANDING OR ITURN-—DOWN COLLAR AND 
WITH A SWEEP OR IN OUND LENGTH.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 33.) 


No. 1679.--The graceful Princess wrapper or house-dress 
here shown is made of hair-line striped blue challis. It is 
made perfectly close fitting by double bust darts, under-arm 
and side-back gores and a center seam, the seams at the 
back being well sprung below the waist so as to form the 
skirt in deep rolling flutes. The neck may be completed with 
a standing collar or with a turn-down collar having widely 
flaring ends, as illustrated. The two-seam sleeves are made 
over coat-shaped linings, which, however, may be omitted; 
they are gathered at the top, where they stand out becoming- 

ly. The dress may be made with a sweep 
or in round length and is a good mode by 
which to fashion slips for thin dresses. 


LaDIEs’ COSTUME, WITH SEVEN-GORED SKIRT, 
HAVING A GRADUATED SPANISH FLOUNCE. 


Crépon, inexpensive silk, camel’s-hair, challis, étamine, dim- 
ity, French bunting, gingham, etc., may be selected for the 
development of this wrapper or house-dress. Braid, ribbon, 
lace, ruffles, etc., may be used in any way desired for garniture. 
We have pattern No. 1679 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. ._To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, requires six yards and seven- 
eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 
or 25 cents. 


a 
LADIES’ YOKE WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN, WITH BOX- 
PLAITED FRONT, WATTEAU BACK AND FITTED BODY- 
LINING. (KNOWN AS THE CLORINDA GOWN.) 

- (For Illustrations see Page 34.) 

No. 1687.—This charming novelty in negligées, known as the 
Clorinda gown, is illustrated made of pale-violet cash- 
mere. <A deep, smooth, yoke, fitted by \shoulder*seams forms 
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the top of the wrapper, and the pretty fronts, as well as the 
back, are set up on it to form self-headings that are made 
particularly effective by a frill of narrow edying. Two box- 
plaits are formed in each front from the top to the waist, the 
fulness falling out softly below; and the wrapper is closed at 
the center of the front to a desirable depth, the fronts being 
joined together below under a side plait. 
A broad double box-plait formed at the 
center of the back falls out in graceful 
Watteau fashion, and long under-arm 
gores render the wrapper perfectly 
smooth fitting at the sides. <A fitted 
lining of basque depth adds to the trim 
appearance of the wrapper. Ribbon ties 
fastened at the waist under the Watteau 
are drawn through openings under the 
box-plaits in the fronts and tied over 
the closing in a bow with long ends; 
and similar ties, also drawn through 
openings under the box-plaits, cross the 
fronts at the top and are tied in a small 
butterfly bow, the entire effect being as 
novel as it is pretty. Ribbons are also 
carried from the top of the fronts to 
the shoulders, where they end under 
bows that give quite a coquettish touch. 
The novel sleeves, which are made over 
coat-shaped linings, are in perfect har- 
mony with the rest of the wrapper; they 
are gathered at the top and box-plaited 


at the bot- 
tom, the 
sewing  8e- 
curing the 
box-plaits in 
their folds 
being _ ter- 
minated far 
enough from 
the edge to 
produce a 
frill finish ; 
a row of iace 
at the edge 
and ribbon 
arranged as 
on the fronts 
provide an 
exceedingly 
dainty wrist 
decoration. The neck completion is a standing collar with a 
lace-edged box-plaiting of the material at the top. 

Very dainty wrappers for warm days are made of lawn, 
dimity, nainsook or dotted Swiss and quite elaborately trim- 
med with lace or embroidered edging, insertion and ribbon. 
Gingham, percale, chambray, cotton, cheviot and various other 
washable goods are also used. Challis, serge, camel’s-hair and 





Front View. 





Back View. 


Lapies’ Every—Day DRESS, CONSISTING OF A 
SHIRT-WAIST AND A SIX—(G;ORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 81.) 


- shoulders. 
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nun’s-vailing are among the woollens suited to the wrapper, 
and gimp, plaitings and insertion will provide dainty decoration. 
We have pattern No. 1687 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
garment fora lady of medium size, will require six yard. 
and three-eighths of material forty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 

cents. 





LADIES’ CAPE. (To Be Mapz 
WITH STANDING OR FLARE 
COLLAR, WITH ONE OB Two 
CIRCULAR RUFFLES AND WITH 
SQUARE OB RounpDiInG Lower 

CORNERS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 3 ) 


No. 1693.—At figure No. 
8H in this magazine this 
cape is again represented. 

A simple cape of exquisite 
beauty is here illustrated 
made of black satin, with a 
lining of bright silk. The 
cape proper is quite short 
and smooth fitting, with 
only a sweep of about a 
yard and seven-eighths in 
the medium sizes, but is 
ae by a circular 
ruffie joined smoothly to it 
and rippling prettily. A 
similar ruffle is applied to 
the cape nearly its depth 
above the edge, and a knife- 
fae of chiffon headed 

y &@ row of jet beading 
edges each raffle, giving a 
fluffy effect that is decid- 
edly charming. The lower 
corners of the rutfes may 
be square or rounding, as 
preferred. Three rows of 
jet beading head the upper 
ruffie, and a triangular re- 
vers showing a8 line decora- 
tion of jet beading and an 
edge decoration of chiffon 
plaiting turns over from 
each front edge of the cape, 
the front edges of the cape 
meeting so as to bring the 
revers together. A standing 
collar ornamented with rows 
of beading, bows of ribbon 
at the back and ends and double knife-plaited frills of chiffon 
at the top gives a stylish, soft finish for the neck; or a high 
flaring collar may be used and plaitings added. 

Capes of this style are made . . cloth as well as in silk 
and satin. Grenadines and lace net over silk or satin are 
also popular, and much fluffiness is given by ruffles, plaitings 
or ruchings of chiffon, Liberty tissue, net or ribbon. Ruchings, 
ruffies and plaitings may be purchased ready for application, so 
that the labor of making these capes is a very small matter. 

We have pattern No. 1698 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cape 
for a lady of medium size, needs three yards and an eighth of 
goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
——>___—_- 


LADIES’ CAPE. (To BE Mabe WITH OR WITHOUT THE Tass.) 


(For Illustrations sce Page 35.) 


No. 1718.—By referring to figure No. 10H in this number 
of Tae De trmeator, this cape may be again seen. 

The cape is remarkably stylish. It is here shown made of 
black satin, with a self-headed frill of lace at the lower and 
front edges, and above the frill the cape is decorated with 
two rows of net ruching. Being of circular shaping, it fits 
smoothly at the top and falls in graceful ripples below the 
According to the newest fancy, the front edye= 
meet at the throat andround quite) sharply below. The neck 


bust measure. Fora 
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is finished with a standing collar covered with a deep full ends are ornamented with two rows of narrow velvet ribbon. 
ruche of net, over the center of which is arranged a black This cape may be made up effectively in silk, plain or 

satin ribbon formed in a bow at the throat. Tabs of black brocaded satin, etc.., sombne with lace net both plain or 

satin ribbon trimmed with ruchings and a frill of lace are spangled, chiffon, Liberty silk and velvet. ' Ribbon, fancy 

gathered up closely at their upper ends, which are tacked _ bands or lace may be used for decoration. 

underneath to the front edges of the cape at the throat We have pattern No. 1651 in seven sizes for ladies from 


and fall in a grace- 
fal and becoming 
manner far below the 
waist. The tabs may 
be omitted if desired. 

The cape is exceed- 
ingly stylish and may 
be developed satisfac- 
torily in heavily-cord- 
ed silk or satin and in 
fine smooth cloth. 
Lace, ribbon and braid 
will trim it suitably. 

We have pattern 
No. 1718 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 


lady of medium size, 
the cape needs a yard 
and an eighth of ma- 
terial twenty-two in- 
ches wide, with a yard 
and three-eighths of 
ribbon eight inches 
wide for the tabs, and 
a yard and a half of goods 


- twenty-seven inches wide for 


the ruche. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


—- > —— 


LADIES’ CAPE, 
WITH MARIE ANTOINETTE 
_FICHU-HOOD. 
- Seeerteations see Page 35.) 
1651.—This cape is de- 
ully picturesque and will 
be popular for carriage and 
- wear at fashionable 
resorts. In its devel- 
ment light-violet Bengaline 
associated with white chif- 
nd spangled and beaded 
ite “net. It is of circular 
jing, smoothly fitted by a 
;on each shoulder and fall- 
ing in deep ripples below the 
A deep circular 



























: fle ‘that ripples prettily and 


finished at the lower edge 


with a broad, bias binding of 


diaek ms et, joins the lower and 
s of the cape and re 
t effect at the front; 
ade by a wide eaties- 
fc hand of the net that 
ae effect of a row of in- 
om. A unique feature of 
ian is a Marie Antoinette 
hu-hood, which is composed 
_ ofa plain section of the net 
4 tts 1 to a section of chiffon 
is folded double and beau- 


agp tigel by gathers, plaits 
a few well- 
se ck A full doubled 








thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
To make the cape for a lady of medium 
size, will require four yards and a fourth 
of Bengaline silk twenty inches wide, with 
a yard and three-fourths of chiffon forty- 
five inches wide for the draped hood-por- 
tion, ties and frill, and a yard and a fourth 
of lace net twenty-seven inches wide for the 





Back View. 


LADIES’ PRINCESS WRAPPER OR Hovuse-—DRESS. 
(TO BE MADE WITH STANDING OR .TURN- 
Down COLLAR AND WITH A SWEEP 
OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 31.) 


plain hood-portion and for a band to trim. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a 


LADIES’ SINGLE-BREASTED CLOSK-FIT- 
_ TING JACKET. (To HAVE SQUARE OR 


1679 Rounpinc Lower Front CoRNERS AND THE 
Front View SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 36.) 


5 a Seek olson is ed in- No. 1702.—This jacket may be seen again 
f rh ring collar, which is bound with vel- by referring to figure No. 5 Hin this magazine. - 

| oat aaeunarains way; and a black velvet ribbon This is an extremely smart jacket, for which dark-blue 

5 on bar ch wide is arranged about the collar and is serge was here selected, stitching giving the correct tailor 

) OFnam rente _at the ends with rosettes of ribbon and chiffon, finish. The jacket is made close-fitting by single bust darts, 


alle seas a velvet ribbon bow. Broad chiffon under-arm and side-back gores and a center seam and has 
1a] are tacked underneath to the seam join- coat-laps and coat-plaits in true Kui he fronts are 
le and fall free, with charming grace; their closed at the center siti eenen eee Phone and are 
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reversed in small lapels by a rolling coat-collar, with which the 
The jacket may have rounding or 


lapels form wide notches. 
square lower front corners, as preferred, and the 
pocket-laps’ covering openings to inserfed side-pockets 
will have their lower front corners shaped to corre- 
spond. The two-seam sleeves may have their fulness 
collected in gathers or in three box-plaits between two 
up-turning plaits, both effects being illustrated. 

The fancy is growing for tight-fitting jackets, espe- 
cially among admirers of the trim tailor styles, and this 
mode will doubtless be largely followed. Plain and 
fancy coatings of seasonable weight are suit- 
able for a jacket of this kind, and the collar 
and lapels may be inlaid with velvet or silk. 

We have pattern No. 1702 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, will need 
a yard and three-fourths of material fifty- 
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Front View. 

LADIES’ YOKE WRAPPER OR TEA-—GOWN, WITH 
Box—PLAITED FRONT, WATTKAU BACK AND 
FITtED Bopy-LINING. (KNOWN AS 
THE CLORINDA GOWN.) 


(For Description see Page 31.) 


four inches wide. Price of pattern. 10d. or 
20 cents. 
a 

LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH POM- 

PADOUR BLOUSE-FRONT, BERTHA 

COLLAR AND FITTED BELT. 
(For Llustrations see Page 36.) 
No. 1696.—Another view of this dainty 


waist is given at figure D 57 in this number of Tue Detinearor. 
The waist is here shown made of gray cashmere, violet velvet 


(To BE MADE WITH STANDING OR FLARE 
COLLAR, WITH ONE OR Two CIRCULAR RUFFLES AND 
WITH SQUARE OR ROUNDING LOWER CORNERS.) 


(For Description see Page 32.) and the standing collar, 


LADIES’ CAPE, 





and white mouwsseline de soie. The fronts close at the left side 
in Russian fashion and blouse slightly at the center, but are 













1693 


Back View. 





perfectly smooth at the sides; 
they are shaped low in Ponm- 
padour effect at the top, re- 
vealing a deep square yoke- 
like chemisette of tuck- 
shirred mousseline de soie. A 
shallow yoke-facing of the 
mousseline is applied on the 
back above a handsome Ber- 
tha collar that extends down 
the sides of the square neck ; 


Front View. 


which is covered with 
the tuck-shirred mozaseline, 
closes at the left side. 
The back is seamless, with 
only a little fulness at the 
bottom laid in lapped plaits; 
and under-arm gores render 
the sides very smooth and 
graceful. Four ruffles of 
narrow ribbon trim the Ber- 
tha collar, and two similar 
ruffies are arranged along 
the neck edge between the 
ends of the Bertha collar 
and along the scolloped edge 
of the overlapping front, the 
inner frill being coiled at 
intervals. <A frill of pretty 
filmy lace falls in jabot effect 
at the closing. the sleeves | 
are arranged in small puffs, 
at the top by gathers at the 
upper edge and for a short. 
distance along each side edge 
and some well placed tack- 
ings; they fit smoothly be 
low the puffs and are com- 
pleted with roll-up cuffs that 
are bordered at the top and 
ends with two ruffles of rib- 
bon, the ends flaring prettily 
at the back. A fitted belt 
of velvet is added in a way 
that gives length to the waist 
and grace to the figure. 
There is no limit to the 
beautiful combinations of 
textures and colors that may 
be effected in waists of this 
style. Ruffled ribbon is 
among the newest garnitures 
and is used in all sorts of 
fanciful ways, even in em- 
broidery designs. Liberty 
silk, chiffon and mowaseline 
de soieé can be purchased 
iful ways for yokes, etc., or the 
ydyarnanged to suit the fancy. 


Back View 


tucked and shirred in many f 
roods may be purchased plai 
goods may be purchased pla 
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We have pattern No. 1696 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the basque-waist needs two yards of dress goods 
forty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of tuck-shirred 
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chiffon twenty in- 
ches wide to cover 
the chemisette, 
standing collar and 
back above the 
Bertha collar, and 
three-eighths of a 
yard of velvet 
twenty inches 
wide (cut bias) for 
the belt. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


Front View. 


—_—- 


LADIES’ SHIRRED 
BASQUE-WAIST. 
® (fo BE MapE 
wits HigH or RounpD 
NECK AND WITH 
LI-LENGTH OR 
‘SHort Purr 
_ SLEEVEs.) 
see 
—— 





ce, ee oe 
plicity and grace 
distinguish this 
basque-waist, 
which is pictured 
made of bluet 
non’s-vailing. The 
effect of a round 
puff-yoke js given 
by three double 
rows of shirring at 
the top; and the 
fulness is drawn well to the center of 
the front and back at the waist, where it 
is taken up in three short rows of gath- 
ers. A closely fitted lining and smooth 
uader-arm gores give the necessary ex- 
ression of trimness. The neck may be 
igh and finished with a standing collar 
and the usual ribbon stock, or it may be 
low and round, both effects being illus- i: 
trated; and the sleeves may be in full : 
length with pretty puffs at the top, or 
they may be short puffs, as preferred. 1651 
The puffs have two double rows of shir- Ti cont Veni 
ring at the bottom giving a narrow puff- 
band finish. A row of narrow black 
ribbon gathered through the center is 
arranged over the shirrings in the waist 
and puffs, and three rows decorate each wrist above a frill 
of dainty lace. The ribbon belt and stock are also black and 
are tied at the left side in stylish bows. The waist is closed 
invisibly at the center of the front. 
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Lapigs’ Capgk. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE TABS.) 
(For Description eee Page 32.) 
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In any kind of soft woollen goods and also in chiffon, 
Liberty gauze, organdy, dotted or plain Swiss, gingham, etc., 
this basque-waist will make up exquisitely, and the decora- 
tion illustrated may be adopted on any fabric. Of course, 
the decoration may be varied to suit personal taste, and 
insertion will often be used instead of ribbon. A fall-over 
of deep lace or an accordion-plaited frill of chiffon or mouwsee- 
line de soie in Bertha fashion is a charming decoration for 
the low neck. 

We have pattern No. 1701 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size, will require three 
yards and an eighth of material thirty inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ BASQUE- 
WAIST, WITH TUDOR 
BLOUSE-FRONT, 
BERTHA COLLAR AND 
FITTED BELT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 37.) 


No. 1658.—This basque- 
waist is shown differently 
made yt figure D 52 and 
figure No. 10H in this 
issue of THe DELINEATOR. 

A charming basque- 
waist is here portrayed 
made of a combination of 
mauve cashmere, black 
velvet and white satin 
overlaid with lace net. 
It is supported by a well 
fitted lining that is closed 
at the center of the 
front. The Tudor blouse- 
fronts are shaped low at 
the top, and just enough 
fulness to blouse over is 
collected prettily in short 
rows of gathers at the 
waist; andtheright front 
is lapped over the left 
front so as to bring the 
closing, which is made 


Back View. 


Back View. 
LADIES’ CAPE, WITH MARIE ANTOINETTE FiIcHU-Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 33.) 


invisibly at the left of the center. Above the fronts appears 
a deep Tudor yoke that is closed on the left shoulder, and a 
pointed yoke-facing of white satin overlaid with lace net is 
applied on the wide seamless back, which is;smooth at the top, 
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Front View. Back View. 
LapigEs’ SiNGLE-BREASTED CLOSE-FITTING JACKET.. (TO HAVE SQUARE OR 
RouNDING LOWER FRONT CORNERS AND THE SLEEVES 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 83.) 


but has fulness at the bottom arranged in 
closely lapped plaits at the center. The neck 
is completed with a novel standing collar that 
closes at the left side, the collar forming a 
slightly bent point at each side that gives a 
rather odd effect. If preferred, a plain stand- 
ing collar may be used. Distinctive features 
are a smooth Bertha collar of velvet that fol- 
lows the pointed lower outline of the yoke on 
the back and crosses with the fronts, and a 
fitted belt that gives graceful length to the fig- 
ure and closes at the left side. The two-seam 
sleeves follow the arm closely from the wrist 
to within a short distance of the top, where 
they are formed in soft pretty puffs by tackings 
to the fitted lining and gathers along the upper 
edges; they are completed with pointed sec- 
tions of velvet. Narrow braid trims the sleeves 
in a novel way, and buttons and similar braid 
trim the fronts below the Bertha collar. | 









ing for several inches below the top is 
exceedingly pretty and ornamental; they 
are gathered at the bottom and bloused 
just enough to be graceful, all the ful- 
ness being well forward so as to leave 
the sides perfectly smooth. Crescent- 
shaped revers turn over from the top of 
the fronts and meet the upper front cor- 
ners of narrow square-cornered revers 
arranged on the back along the lower 
1702 edge of an applied cord-shirred yoke, 
~ the whole creating a very beautiful and 

novel effect. The back is seamless and 

has only very little fulness at the bottom disposed in 
lapped plaits at the center. A ribbon stock tied in a 
stylish bow at the left side covers the standing collar, 
and a ribbon is wrinkled about the bottom of the waist 
and closed at the left side, the overlapping end being 
finished ina frill. The two-seam sleeves are close fit- 
ting nearly to the top, where they are arranged in smail 
double puffs by gathers between downward-turning 
plaits and well placed tackings. Crescent-shaped cuffs 
with the corners meeting at the inside seam roll up 
prettily from the wrists and are bordered, like the re- 
vers and fronts, with knife-plaitings of mousseline de aoie. 
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Silk, barége, challis, poplin and vailing com- ces Ven: Back View. 


bined with velvet, silk and lace net over silk 
or satin will admirably develop this waist. Nar- 
row velvet or satin ribbon, braid, gimp, etc., 
may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1658 in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. To make the basque-waist for a lady 
of medium size, needs a yard and three-fourths 
of dress goods forty inches wide, with seven- 
eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide 
for the belt, Bertha and points, and half a yard 
of satin twenty inches wide for the collar, 
yoke and yoke facing, and three-eighths of a 
yard of lace net twenty-seven inches wide for 
covering the collar, yoke and yoke facing. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


nr ere 


LADIS’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH TUCKED 
BLOUSK—-FRONTS OPENING OVER A 
CORD-SHIRRED VEST. 

(For Illustrations see Page 87.) 

No. 1688.—Another view of this waist is 
given at figure D 58 in this magazine. 

Small tucks and cord shirrings are disting- 
uished details of this basque-waist, which is pic- 
tured in a combination of bluet India silk, black 


shirred on cords at the top, giving a round, puff- 
yoke effect, and its fulness puffs out prettily be- 


Lapigs’ BasQuE-WAISsT, WITH PoMPADOUR BLOUSE-FRONT, BERTHA COLLAR AND 


FITTED BELT. 
(For Description see Page 84.) 





; Front View. Back View. 
velvet and white mousseline de soie. The waist UADIES’ SHIRRED Basque-Waist. (To BE MapE WITH HicH oR RounpD NECK AND 
is made over a well fitting lining. The vest is WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT PUFF SLERVES.) 


(For Description see Page 85.) 


low and is confined in tacked gathers at the bottom. The fronts Great latitude is allowed in combining colors and texture 
are cut low, and a cluster of fine forward-turning tucks extend- the chief effect aimed at being originality. Cashmere an 


challis are popular 
Summer woollens 
and will make up 
as attractively in 
waists of this style 
as taffeta and other 
silks. Two shades 
of silk would make 
up stylishly in this 


way. 

We have pattern 
No. 1688 in eight 
sizes for ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, 
bust measure. To 
make the basque- 
waist for a lady 
of medium size, 
will require three 
yards and three- 
fourths of silk, 
twenty inches 
wide, with a yard 
and an eighth of 
mousscline de sole 





Front View. 


Lapigs’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH TUDOR BLOuUSE—-FRONT, BERTHA 
COLLAR AND FITTED BELT. 
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1649 | Front View. Back View. 


Lapigzs’ Basgue-Waist. (To BE CLOSED AT THE CENTER OF THE FRONT OR BacK OR AT THE LEFT SIDE AND 
MADE WITH A Hi@H, V, RouND OR SQUARE NECK, WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT 
Purr SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE CapP3.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


revers and cuffs. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
—__.>—__—_— 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE CLOSED 
AT THE CENTER OF THE FRONT OR BACK OR AT 
THE LEFT SIDE AND MADE WITH A Hig, V, 
ROUND OR SQUARE NECK, WITH FULL-LEN’ TH 
OB SHORT Purr SLEEVES AND WITH OB WITH— 

OUT THE CaAP<.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1649.—A faultlessly fitted basque- 
waist which gives undeniably graceful lines 
to the figure is here represente? made of 
bluet poplin, with lace edging for the frill 
caps. The pattern provides for a high, V, 
round or square neck. Double bust darts, 
under-arm and side-back gores and a cen- 
ter seain fit the waist closely and smoothly. 
The waist is pointed at the center of the 
back and front and may be closed invisibly 
at the center of the front or back or along 
the left shoulder and under-arm seams. 





Back View. 





' Q@for Description see Page 35.) A standing collar is a desirable completion 








Lapigs’ BasQuE-WAISsT, WITH TUCKED BLOUSE-FRONTS OPENING 


for the high neck. The waist may have 
short puff sleeves or close-fitting, full- 
length sleeves with short puffs at the top. 
A lace frill is a pretty finish for the fuil- 
length sleeves. Phe retty frill-caps fluff 
out airily on the puffs, but they may be 
omitted. 

We have pattern No. 1649 in twelve sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Jor a lady of medium size, 
the wais* with full-length sleeves requires 
three yards and three-eighths of material 
twenty-two incnes wide; the waist with 
short puff :leeves requires two yards and 
three-fourths twenty-two inches wide, The 
caps call for two yards and an eighth of 
edging five inches and a half wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


1688 
——$$ $$ —___ 
Anes LADIES’ BLOUSE-WAIST, WITH SHIELD 
ee ee ee AND SAILOR COLLAR. (To BE MapE 


WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 88.) 


No. 1709.—Another view of this blouse- 
waist may be obtained by referring to fig- 


OVER A CORD-SHIRRED V Est. 
(For Description see Page 36.) 


torty-five inches wide for the vest, back-yoke and plaitings,and ure No. 6 H in this magazine. 
three-eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the This blouse-waist is, exceedingly, (stylish) and attractive 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ BLousE-WAIST, WITH SHIELD AND SAILOR COLLAR. (TO BE MADE 
With og WITHOUT THE FitteD LINING.) 


(For Description see Page 37.) 


and may be 
made with or 
without a fitted 
lining. Itishere 
pictured made 
of gray cloth 
combined with 
een silk. The 
ronts have 
gathered _—ful- 
ness at the waist 
and blouse very 
slightly at the 
center, thesides 
being smooth; 
they open in a 
V to just below 
the bust and 
may be closed 
or open below 
as preferred. A 
shield reachin 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST BODICE 
WITH APPLIED BACK-YOKE. (To 


BE WORN WITH ITS SKIRT UNDER OR 
OUTSIDE THE Dress SKIRT.) 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1652.—Another view of this 
shirt-waist is given at figure No. iH 
in this issue of THE DELINEATOR. 

The shirt-waist bodice is a novel 
manifestation of the popular shirt- 
waist, but is a more elaborate and 
dressy affair. One smart style is here illustrated made 
of grass linen combined with flame-colored silk and 
trimmed with knife-plaitings of the silk, ribbon match- 
ing the silk being used for a stock and belt, which are 
ee bowed at the left side of the front. The bodice 
8 made over a fitted lining that is closed at the center 
of the front. On the back, which is smooth at the top, 
is applied a deep, pointed yoke that is gracefully curved 
at each side of the point; and the little fulness at the 
waist is drawn well to the center by gathers. Under-arm 
gores give a smooth effect at the sides. The fronts, 
which puff out slightly, are gathered along their shoul- 
der edges and rolled back in broad triangular revers to 
to the waist, 
where they are 
double - shirred 
for a short dis- 
tance; and be- 
tween the re- 
vers is seen & 
full vest that -is 
closed invisibly 
at the left side 
and gathered at 
the neck and 
lower edges. 
The vest and the 
fronts as_ far 
back as_ the 
shirrings reach 
only to the 
waist, and back 
of the shirrings 
the bodice ex- 
tends in a short 
basque-skirt 
that may be 
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tothe waistan Lavigs' SHIRT-WalsT BopIce, we Fc eo Pe a WORN WITH ITS SEIRT UNDER worn over or 
made of the silk : : under the dress 
tucked in smal] (For Description see this Page.) 


downward- 

turning tucks is adjusted on the lir- 
ing, or when the lining is not used 
it is made with a cape back so as to 
be removable; its neck finish is a high 
standing collar of tucked silk closed 
at the left side. Slight fulness in the 
lower part of the back is collected in 
gathers at the waist, and a leather 
belt is worn. A _ large sailor-collar 
with oddly shaped ends is an attract- 
ive feature; it is edged with a plait- 
ing of ribbon, and ties, tacked to the 
fronts under it, are arranged in a 
smart sailor knot. The two-seam sleeves are mounted 
on coat-shaped linings; they are gathered at the top, 
where they puff out stylishly, and the Wrists are com- 
pleted with plaitings of silk. 

Waists of this style are frequently made of broad 
bayadere stripes, fancy and plain effects being alike 
suitable. A contrasting color is introduced in the shield 
and sometimes in the sailor collar also. Insertion, rib- 
bon and gimp are appropriate trimmiugs. All-over lace 
may cover the sailor collar and shield, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 1709 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To 
make the garment for a lady of medium size, needs 








gists < 
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Front View. Back View. 


Labizes’ SHIRT—-WAIST, WITH APPLIED BACK-YOKE AND REMOVABLE 


COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 39.) 


two yards and an eighth of dress goods forty inches wide, skirt, as considered most becoming. The comfortable one- 
with a yard and a fourth of silk twenty inches wide for the seam sleeves are gathered at the.top and bottom and finished 
shield, stock and ties. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. with roll-over cuffs of the silk,the (ends ofthe cuffs flaring 
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slightly at the inside of the arm. 

Bik in combination with laco net, 
and camel’s-hair, challis, pop or 
étamine combined with silk are ap- 
propriate materials for this bodice, 
and silk plaitings or ruchings, rib- 
bon, fancy braid or gimp, Jace or ap- 
pliqné trimming will provide effec- 
tive decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1652 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 1703 
four inches, bust measure. To make 
the bodice for a lady of medium size, 
will need three yards and seven-eighths of grass linen 
twenty-seven inches wide, with one yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the cuffs, revers facings and plaitings. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIKS' SHIRT-WAIST, WITH APPLIED BACK-YOKE 
AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 88.) 


No. 1713.—At figure No. 4H in this magazine this 
shirt-waist is again 
represented. 

Figured percale 
was here chosen 
forthis smart shirt- 
waist, Which has a 
deep, pointed yoke 
applied on the 
back, and an oddly 
pointed yoke form- 
ing the upper part 
of the fronts, the 
fronts being gath- 
ered where they 
join the roke. The 
closing is made 
through an added 
box-plait that ex- 
tends to the neck. 
Under-arm ores 
separate the fronts 


— 





Front View. 
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Back View. 


Laptgs’ Box-PLAITED Waist. (TO BE MADE witH TuRN-DowN og STAND- 
ING COLLAB AND WORN UNDER OR OUTSIDE THE DRESS SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 41.) 






made of the shirt- 
waist material, and 
its ends slant and 
separate near the 
top. The sleeves 
are gathered at tlie 
top and bottom 
and have the usual 
slashes _ finished 
with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps 
that are closed 
with a button and 
button-hole just 
above straight 
cuffs that are 
closed with link 
buttons. 

The shirt-waist 


from the back, 1670 cannot fail to find 
which has fulness ; 1670 many admirers, as 
in the lower part Front View. Back View. it is simple and 
drawn in on tapes Lapras’ Saret-Waist Bopicy, wita Removapee Cottak. (To BE Mabe wita Trcxs or so has new fea- 
inserted in a cas- Tiny Box-Pualts.) tures. It is ap- 


ing at the waist, 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lavies SHinT-WaAIST BODICE, WITH SQUARE YOKE, SAILOR COLLAR 
AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 


(For Description see Page 40.) 


the tapes being tied over the fronts, which pouch softly over 
aleather belt. The neck is finished with a fitted band. The 
removable standing collar is, according to the newest fancy, 


3 





(For Description see this Page.) 


1669 





propriate for all 

shirt-waist mate- 

rials, silk and flan- 
nel as well as wash goods. 

We have pattern No. 1718 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, but measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the garment needs two 
yards and a half of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, lud. or 


20 cents. 
— << 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST  BODICE. 
WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(To BE MADE witH TUCKS 
ork Tiny Box—P.aits.) 

(For INustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1670.—Another view of this 
bodice may be obtained by referring 
to figure D 55 in this magazine. 

This stylish shirt-waist bodice is 
here illustrated made of silk in one of 
the new shades of green. It is made 
over a close-fitting lining. The up- 
per part of the back is a square yoke 
that may be arranged in six tucks or 
tiny box-plaits across the bottom, the 
lowest tuck or plait concealing the 


seam joining it to the back, which is laid in a backward-turn- 
ing plait at each side of the center, the plaits flaring prettily in 
the skirt. Under-arm gores render the bodice close-fitting at 
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Front View. Back View. 
Lavies’ Spexcer Watst. (To BE MADE WITH THREE-QUARTER OR FULL--LENGTH SLEEVES 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED I.1NING.) 
(For Description see Page 41.) 
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Front View. Back View. 
Laprigs’ Waist, WITH PoucH Front. (To BE MADE WITH FULL OR PLAIN YOKE.) 
(For Description see Page 42.) 


Each front is laid 
in one backward-turning 
and two  forward-turning 
plaits at the top and joined 
to a shallow yoke that ex- 
tends only a little below the 
shoulder; and below the 
yoke it is arranged in two 
clusters of six crosswise 
tucks or tiny box-plaits, as 
preferred, with very orna- 
mental effect. The closing 
ix made under a box-plait 
added to the right front, 
and the fulness at the waist 
is adjusted by two short rows of gathers at each 
side of the closing, the fronts reaching only to the 
waist at the gathers and puffing out softly. Back 
of the gathers the bodice is extended to form a 
pretty basque-skirt at the sides and back. A plaited 
ribbon belt is fastened under a bow at the left 
side. The neck is completed with a fitted band to 
which a particularly stylish turn-over collar is 
fastened by means of studs; the collar closes with 
button-holes and studs at the back, and its turn- 
over sections are shallow and flare at the front 
and back, The two-seam sleeves are made over 
coat-shaped linings; they follow the arm closely 
from the wrist to within a short distance of the top, where 
the fulness is arranged in pretty puff effect by gathers at the 


the sides. 





1665 


Front View. 





upper edge and at the side edges of the 
upper portion; they are finished with 
roll-over cuffs, the ends of which flare 
at the inside of the arm. 

Silk, satin, cotton grenadine, nun's 
vailing, lawn, dimity, gingham, batiste, 
chambray and other fabrics that are not 
too heavy to permit tucking may be 
used advantageously for this shirt-waist. 

We have pattern No. 1670 in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the garment requires four yards 
and an eighth of goods twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST BODICE, WITH 
SQUARE YOKE, SAILOR COLLAR 
AND REMOVABLE SHIELD. 

(For Dlustrationa see Page 89.) 


No. 1669.—At figure D 56 in this nun- 
ber of THz Dertingator this bodice is 
again represented. 

Black-and-white plaid taffeta silk is 
here combined with plain black and plain 
white satin in the attractive shirt-waist 
bodice here depicted. The upper part of 
the bodice is a square yoke fitted by 
shoulder seams, and the full back and 
full fronts are gathered at the top and 
double-shirred at the waist, an applied 
belt. concealing the shirrings. The neck 
is shaped low in front, and the fronts 
may be closed below the yoke or left 
open all the way, as preferred. A re- 
movable shield made of finely tucked 
black satin is a smart adjunct; it reaches 
to the waist and has a short cape back 
and pretty turn-over collar, the turn-over 

ortions flaring at the front and back. 

he large sailor-collar lends an attract- 
ive air to the bodice; it has oddly shaped 
broad ends and curves over the shoul- 
ders, and under it is passed a tie that is 
arranged in a sailor knot. A white satin 
tie is also bowed at the throat. The one- 
seam sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottom and finished with roll-over cuffs, 








LapDIEs’ DRESSING-SACK. 


(To BE MapE 
WITH oR WITHOUT THE 
Fancy CoLuar.) 


(For Description see Page 4 ) 


the ends of which flare prettily. 


Plain, plaid or checked taffeta silk combined with plain silk 
or satin of a harmonizing shade, bayadére-striped chambray — 
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combined with plain chambray, plaid and plain gingham will 
or this shirt-waist bodice satisfactorily. 
ave pattern No. 1669 in seven sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 


dium size, the bodice needs three yards and three-fourths of 
plaid silk twenty inches wide, with a yard and a fourth of 
plain satin twenty inches wide for the cuffs, sailor collar and 


































SurPiice Empire Nicut-Gown or Lounctnc-Rose. (To BE 
DE WITH A Very Suicut TRAIN oR IN Roun» LENGTH.) 


ie Page Deppeintion see Page 43.) 


neh ve a yard and five-eighths of goods 
es wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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PLAITED WAIST. (To BE Mabe witH TurN- 
STANDING COLLAR AND Worn UNDpDER 
a oR OvrTsipE THE Dress SkKiRT.) 

Pe (For Mlustrations see Page 39.) 


: — Another view of this stylish waist is given at 
this azine. 
eta silk was used for this handsome 
ia laid in small box-plaits from the neck 
down, the plaits being sewed along their 
Fie the waist so as to permanently retain them 
ait under-arm and shoulder seams enter into 
= ying and a tape in a casing gathers in the fulness 
the waist in a becoming way, the fronts puffing out 
ht: mwrsehibart drooping. A ribbon belt witha dainty 
is wo ie and below it the waist forms a full peplum 
oh Aa ‘worn under or outside the dress skirt. 
| with a stock and the new fluffy cravat 
‘a nife silk is a smart neck finish, but a stand- 
col: ar may’ be ted, if preferred, and the stock and bow 
i with it as well. The sleeves show a number of 
ts running crosswise at the top, where they 
tily, these plaits also being sewed along their 
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underfolds; and turn-up cuffs complete them, the ends flaring 
at the front of the wrist. Arow of appliqué insertion borders 
the edges of the collar and cuffs and the lower edge of waist. 

The waist, though fanciful in effect, is quite simple enough 
for washable goods. It will also be charming for sheer goods 
to wear over colored slips. Rows of insertion between thc 
box-plaits will give a very elaborate effect. 

We have pattern No. 1703 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the garment needs five yards and seven- 
eighths of goods twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. - 


——— 


LADIES’ SPENCER WAIST. (‘lo BE MabE 


WITH THREE-QUARTER OR FULL-LENGTH 
SLEEVES AND WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE FITTED LINING.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 40.) 


No. 1671.—This waist is shown differ- 
ently developed at figure No. 9H in this 
number of THe DELINEATOR. 

Nun’s-vailing was here selected for this 
pretty Spencer waist, which may be made 
with or without the fitted lining. The fronts 
are drawn into soft folds by gathers at the 
shoulder and neck edges and two rows of 
gathers at the waist; they are closed invis- 
ibly at the cen- 
ter. The seam- 
less back is 
smooth at the 
top, but has ful- 
ness at the bot- 
tom drawn well 
‘to thecenter by 
gathers at the 
waist, and un- 
der-arm gores 
give a smooth 
effect at the 
sides. The waist 
is finished with 
an applied belt 
over which is 
wornawrinkled 
ribbon belt that 
is tied in a sty- 
lish bow and ma- 
tches the ribbon 
adjusted about 
the standing 
collar. The two- 
seam sleeves are 
made over coat- 
shaped linings ; 
they are gath- 
ered at the top 
and may be in 
three-quarter 
length and fin- 
ished with a 
graduated frill 
of lace edging, 
or they may be 
in full length 
and completed 
with = circular, 
flaring cuffs, as 
illustrated. 

This is a sim- 
ple and dainty 
waist, and for 
it will be chosen India and Liberty silk, challis, organdy, gren- 
adine or barége, with lace and ribbon for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1671 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the waist needs a yard and seven-eighths of goods forty 
inches wide, with two yards of edging five eR wide for 


the frills. Price of pastor, eee Ol 


tized by 


Back View. 
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LADIES’ WAIST, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
FULL OR PLAIN YOKE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 40.; 


(To BE MaDe WITH 


No. 1720.—By referring to tigure No. 3 II in this magazine, 


this waist may be seen made of other materials. 
One of the fluffy styles of waist so much 


is here pictured made up in 
figured India silk, with white 
chiffon for the yoke. The 
waist is made substantial by 
a well-fitted lining that is 
closed at the center of the 
front. Gathers at the top 
and at the waist effect a 
pretty disposal of the ful- 
ness in the fronts, which 
pouch slightly at the cen- 
ter, but are perfectly smooth 
at the sides; and the wide 
back has gathered fulness at 
the top and bottom drawn 
down tight and well to the 
center, leaving a sinooth ef- 
fect at the sides. The front 
and back are both shaped 
low in Pompadour outline, 
and above them appears a 
yoke that may be full or 
plain, as preferred. The full 
yoke is drawn in soft folds 
by gathers at the upper and 
lower edges and is especially 
a4 made opin thin goods. 
he fronts are closed at the 
left side and the yoke at the 
center. A full Bertha frill 
follows the square neck and 
gives a charming fluffy effect 
that is heightened by pretty 
frill caps standing out on 
the one-seam mousquetaire 
sleeves, which are arranged 
over coat-shaped linings. 
The sleeves are gathered at 
the top and along both edges 
of the seam, one edge being 
finished to form a narrow 
frill; and frills of the silk 
decorated with two rows of 
baby ribbon finish the wrists. 
Rows of baby ribbon also 
decorate the frill caps and 
Bertha. <A standing collar 
is covered with a wrinkled 
stock that has frill-finished 
ends, and a ribbon belt is 
tied in a bow at the left 
side of the front. : 
This style will be generally 
becoming and affords oppor- 
tunity for tasteful combina- 
tions of material. Vailing, 
barége, challis and soft silk 
in combination with Liberty 
silk, chiffon and lace net 
will make up attractively by 
this mode, and ribbon, lace 
bands, gimp or ruftles of the 
material will provide suit- 
able adornment. If a plain 
yoke is preferred, it may 
be covered with all-over 
lace net or with tuck-shir- 
red chiffon or Liberty silk. 


admired 
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Front View. 


We have pattern No. 1720 in seven sizes for ladies from 


thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 


To make the waist 


for a lady of medium size, requires four yards and tive-eighths 
of silk twenty inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of chif- 
fon forty-five inches wide for the voke, and three yards and 
three-eighths of ribbon four inches and a fourth wide for the 


stock and belt. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIKS’ DRESSING-SACK. (To BE Mave WITH oR Witsovr 
THE Fancy CoLtaR) 
(For Lilustrations see Page 40.) 


No. 1665.—This becoming dressing-sack is pictured made of 
French flannel and trimmed with lace insertion, ribbon and a 
collar frill of lace. The back, which is smooth across the 
shoulders, has fulness drawn well to the 
center at the waist by two rows of shirr- 
ings that are tacked to a stay. Under- 
arm gores render the sack smooth-fitting 
at the sides. The loose fronts are gath- 
ered at the neck at each side of the clos- 
ing, which is made with buttons and 
button-holes at the center, and are held 
in becomingly at the waist by ribbon 
ties that are tacked at the ends of the 


veniee 






1683 © 
Back View. 
LADIES’ BOLERO NIGHT—GOWN, WITH WatTTEAU 


Back. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVE FINISHED 
With ok Witnovut a FRILL.) 


(For Description see Page 44.) 


shirrings in the back. The deep fancy collar 
is a handsome feature, but its use is optional ; 
it is curved to shape a series of points, and the 
ends separate with a wide tare at the front. 
The turn-over collar has widely flaring ends 
and is deeply pointed at the center of the back. 
The full, one-seam sleeves are gathered at the 
top and bottom and finished with bands of in- 
sertion to which are joined frills of the material. 

Soft silks, also lawn, dimity, fine cambric, flannel, cashmere 
and other soft fabrics are used for these sacks, which are made 
as elaborate as desired by the arrangement of lace, ribbon, 
embroidery, fancy stitching, ete. If a combination is liked, 
the sailor collar could be of the contrasting goods. 

We have pattern No. 1665 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust ure. Toymake the dressing- 
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sack for a ladv of medium size, requires four yards and a 
fourth of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 


ls. or 25 cents. 
es 


LADIES SURPLICE EMPIRE NIGHT-GOWN OR LOUNGING- 
ROBE. (To BE MADE WITH A VERY SLIGHT 
TRAIN OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 
(For Iliustrations eee Page 41.) 

No. 1667.—The lounging-robe or pe rgony here illus- 
trated is exceedingly dainty and graceful. It is shown made 
of tine nainsook. The front is in Empire effect, having short 
body-portions that are gathered at the shoulder and lower edges 
and connected by belt sections with a full skirt-portion that 
is gathered nearly to the under-arm seams. The body portions 
are lapped in surplice fashion below the bust and separate 





Yy 


The belt sections are of bead- 
ing in which ribbon is run, the 
ribbon being left long enough 
to form ties that are prettily 
bowed; and ties of similar rib- 
bon close the fronts at the top. 
The back is arranged in nu- 
merous small backward-turning 
tucks from the top nearly to 
the waist and is made with a 
center seam that is well sprung 
below the waist to give grace- 





HIGHLANDER Cap. (KNOWN As 
THE Bospste BuRNS Bonnet.) 
(For Description see Page 45.) 
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1673 
Back View. 
Lapigts’ SEAMLESS CORSET-CovER. (TO BE MADE WITH oR WITHOUT 
THE PuFF SLEEVES.) 
(For Description eee Page 48.) 
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1673 


Pront View 


ful width in the skirt. A frill of wide lace turns over from 
the neck and fronts, with dainty effect. A pretty novelty is 
the elbow puff sleeve, which is slashed almost to the top on 
the upper side and 
gathered at the up- 
per and lower edges 
and along the edges 
of the slash; a frill 
of lace follows the 
lower edge and is con- 
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Stde- Back View. 


Lanes’ Skirt, HAVING A Five—-GoreD Upper PART AND A CIRCULAR VANDYKE LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE 


(To Be PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND Maps IN Rounb LENGTH OR WITH A 
SwEEP AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE—GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Deacription see Page 44.) 


above toward the shoulders, and a placket is made in the skirt 
portion in line with the front edge of the overlapping front. 


tinued up the edges of 
the slash, the edges 
being held together 
by three sets of rib- 
bon ties prettily bow- 
ed. The gown may 
be made in round 
length or with a very 
slight train, as pre- 
ferred. 

All sorts of soft 
silks and woollens, as 
well as dimity, lawn, 
nainsook, cambric, 
etc., will be suitable 
for the gown, the 
choice of fabric de- 
termining its use. 
Lace or embroidery 
and ribbon wilP be 
pretty on all mate- 
rials, A very pretty 
decoration for the 
gown is frills of chif- 
fon or Liberty silk 
trimmed at the edges 
with rows of velvet 
or satin ribbon. 

We have pattern 
No. 1667 in seven 
sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment 
for a lady of medium 


size, will require seven yards and avhalfof; goods thirty-six 
inches wide, with seven-eighths ofa yard of) beading an inch 
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Front View. Back Views _ 
LapDigs’ Vest. (To BE MADE WITH STANDING, 
NotcuEr, SHAWL OR NANSEN COLLAR 
OR WITHOUT A COLLAR.) 


(For Description see Page 45.) 


and three-fourths wide for the belt sections. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BOLERO NIGHT-GOWN, WITH WATTEATU BACK. 
(To HAVE THE SLEEVE FINISHED WITH OR WITHOUT A FRILL.) 
(For Llustrations see Page 42.) 


No. 1683.—Fine nainsook was selected for this night- 
gown, and the dainty decoration is arranged with lace edging 
and insertion. The back is laid in a broad double box-plait 
that flares in a Watteau at the center, and at each side of 
the Watteau it is gathered and shaped to follow the lower 
edges of boleros to which it is joined. Side-fronts gathered 
at the top are joined to boleros to correspond with the back, 
and between them is a low, square-necked center-front that is 
gathered and joined to a narrow band at the top. The 
closing is made to 
a convenient depth 
at the left side, 
and the seams join- 
ing the center- 
front to the side- 
fronts are hidden 
under _ forward- 
turning plaits that 
add to the grace- 
ful effect. The full 
sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top and 
bottom and com- 
pleted with nar- 
row bands; they 
may be made with 
or without frills 
that deepen tow- 
ard the outside 
of the arm. 

Among the many 
new designs for un- 
derwear and night- 
gowns the bolero 
night-gown is 
prominent. The 
boleros are some- 
times made of all- 
over embroidery 
or are trimmed 
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bric, nainsook and Side- Front View. 


long cloth are usu- 











fourth of goods thirty-six inches wide, with three 
yards and a fourth of insertion two inches wide 
for the wristbands, neck-band and to trim, and 
a yard and five-eighths of edging four inches 
and a fourth wide for the sleeve frills. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A FIVE-GORED [Cp- 
PBR PART AND A CIRCULAR VANDYKK 
LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE. (To Be Puartep 
OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND Mab 1N Rovyp 
LENGTH OR WITH A SWEEP AND WITH OR Wituovt 

THE Five-GORED FouNDATION SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 48.) 
No. 1678.— Another view of this skirt may be 
seen by referring to figure D57 in this magazine, 
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1719 
Side- Back View. 


Lanies’ Five—Gorep SKIRT, HAVING THE Froxt-GoreE EXTENDED IN A CIRCULAR FLouNce T0 GIVE DEPTH TO TBE 


ally selected for Four OTHER Gorges. (To BE EASED ON THK BELT OR DaRT-FITrED, AND MADE IN Rounp LrenGTH 


these garments. 
We have pattern 


OR WITH A SWEEP, AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 


No. 1683 in nine (For Deacription see Page 46.) 


sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of 


This skirt is a decidedly novel style and is>here portrayed 


medium size, the garment will require seven yards and a made of Summer dregs goods trimmed with shirred _ ribbon. 


oe 
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The five-gored upper part fits closely and is shaped in 
deep scollops at the bottom, and to it is smoothly fitted a 
circular lower portion or flounce Vandyked at the top. 
Darts fit the side-gores with perfect smoothness, and at 
the back the fulness is arranged in two deep plaits at each 
side of the placket, the plaits all meeting at the belt 
and springing out below in graceful rolling folds accord- 
ing to the latest fancy. If preferred, the back may be gath- 
ered instead, as shown in the small back view. The dec- 
oration of shirred ribbon is novel and pretty and adds to the 
distinguished air of the skirt. In the medium sizes the skirt 
measures a little over four yards and three-eighths at the 
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Side-Front View. 


Lapres’ Frye—Gorep Skirt, ConsisTiInG oF THREE SHORT 
FronT— GORES, LEAXGTHENED BY A CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE, AND Two FULL-LENGTH 
BacK—GORES. ) 

(For Description see Page 46.) 


Uf, Yi, Vffj 


bottom. A five-gored foundation skirt is 
added, but its use is optional. It is fitted 
on perfect lines and will usually have a 
rafie or two at the bottom for trimming. 
Any style of skirt extender may be used, if 
desired. 

In silks and woollens of all varieties the 
skirt will develop beautifully. . The very 
newest idea is to have the flounce in con- 
trast with the upper part, and this idea 
may be found economical as well as new if 
i pasé skirt is to be remodelled. Ribbon 
in ruffes, ruches and lines are largely used 
in decorating the new skirts, but braid, in- 
>-ttion or gimp may be used, if preferred. 

We have pattern No. 1678 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the skirt will need five yards and 
even-eighths of material, forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s, or 25 cents. 
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HIGHLANDER CAP. (KNowy as THE BossieE Burxs Bonnet.) 
(For Illastration see Page 43.) 
No. 1672.—The jaunty Highlander cap here illustrated made 


of white duck is known as the Bobbie Burns bonnet and is suit- 
able for bicycling and general outing uss. The crown is 
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Side- Back View. 


two inches wide for the belt. 
cents. 


LADIES’ VEST. 


45 


formed of a smooth circular top joined to a st..ooth side, that is 
deepest at the front so as to give the characteristic high effect 
or flare. A close head-band of odd shape is joined to the 
lower edge of the crown, and a knot of ribbon, a pretty buckle 
and a quill ornament the cap at the left side. 

Duck, piqué, flannel, serge and cheviot or suiting to mutch 
the costume may be used for making the cap. Quills, a buckle 
and ribbon are the usual decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1672 in seven sizes from six to six 
and three-fourths, cap sizes, or from nineteen inches and a 
fourth to twenty-one inches and a half, head measures. To 
make the cap for a person wearing a 6% cap or whose head 

measures twenty inches and three-eighths, will 
need half a yard of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


Se 
' LADIES' SEAMLESS CORSET-COVER. (To BE 
¥ MApDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PUFF SLEEVES.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 48.) 


} No. 1673.—This pretty corset-cover is of 

’ very simple construction and may be made 

with or without the short puff sleeves, which 

are finished with narrow bands. It is shown 

made of cambric, with insertion for the belt 

and embroidered edging and insertion for 

decoration. The neck is low and round, and 

the only seams are very short shoulder seanns. 

The corset-cover is smooth at the sides, but 

has slight fulness gathered at the neck and 

= drawn well to the center of the front and 

back at the waist by two rows of gatliers 

under the belt. A 

seamless circular skirt - 

is sewed on at the 

lower edge of the 

belt, giving the de- 

sired depth without 

any unnecessary ful- 

ness. The closing is 

made at the front 

with buttons and but- 

ton-holes, and _ the 

neck is decorated with 

a band of narrow in- 

sertion and a frill of 

edging, the sleeves 

being finished to cor- 
respond. 

Lawn, Lonsdale and 
French nainsook will 
develop this corset- 
cover daintily, with 
Valenciennes, Italian 
ortorchonlace for dec- 
oration. Ribbon could 
be run underneath the 
insertion, if desired. 

We have pattern 
No. 1673 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. [Fora 
lady of medium size, 
the garment will need 
a yard and three- 
eighths of goods thir- 
ty-six inches wide, 
with seven-eighths of 
a yard of insertion 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
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(To BE MaDe witH StanpDING, NoTCHED, SHAWL 
OR NANSEN COLLAR OR WITHOUT A COLLAR) 
(For Illustrations see Page 44.) 


No. 1657.—This handsome tailor-made vest is up to date 


in every detail and may be fashioned in a variety of ways 
to please individual taste. 
vesting and finished with machine-stitching. 


It is—pictured made of fancy 
The back is 
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rendered shapely by a curved center sesm and is joined to the 
fronts in under-arm and shoulder seams. Straps included in 
the under-arm seams are buckled together at the back to 
regulate the width at the waist. The fronts are closely fitted 
by single bust darts and closed at the center with button-holes 
and buttons; they are pointed at the end of the closing. The 
vest may be fashioned with a high neck and a standing 
collar or with an open neck and finished with a notched 
collar, a shaw! collar, a Nansen collar or without a collar, as 
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ribbon ruching provides a simple yet stylish trimming. The 
skirt consists of a narrow front-gore, a wide gore at each side 
and two back-gores; and the side and back gores, being quite 
short, are given the correct depth by a deep circular tlounce 
that is an extension of the front-gore, the joining line being 
exceedingly graceful and the flounce rippling stylishly. Gath- 
ers collect the fulness at the back of the skirt, and at the front 
and sides the skirt may be eased on the belt or have all the 
fulness removed by darts as preferred. A five-gored foun- 
dation skirt gathered at the back and dart- 
fitted at the sides is provided, but it may 
be omitted. The skirt may be made with 
a sweep or in round length. In the round 
length it measures nearly four yards and 
a fourth at the lower edge in the medium 
sizes, A bustle or any style of extender 
may be worn. 

The skirt is appropriate for the dainty 
Summer silks, soft challies and vailings and 
lawn, organdy, chambray, dimity and other 
of the sheer fabrics, which are always in- 
creased in loveliness by ruchings of lace or 
ribbon, silk plaitings and ribbon frills, bows. 
ete. Folds of silk, satin or velvet could 
also be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1719 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. To make the skirt fora 
lady of medium size, will require four 
yards and an eighth of material forty inch- 

es wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIKS' 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
CONSISTING QF 
THREE SHORT 
FRONT-GORKS 
LENGTHENED BY A 
CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCK AND 
TWO FULL-LENGTH 








Lapigs’ SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR UPPrr PORTION AXD OIR- SS ret BACK-GORES. 
CULAR LOWER PoRTION OR FLOUNCE (TO BE SSs_ at 
Mabe With or WITHOUT THE SEVEN- a (oor ane roan ree 
GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT ST ies S ee 

. ee — . 
(For Description see Page 47.) oe ie OX ‘ No. 1692.—A differ 
KG * ent view of this sty- 
SW Ss < lish skirt is given at 
preferred, the various styles being shown CSc©&» . figure No. 3H in this 

in the illustrations. All the collars show SYS SS magazine. 

the newest effects and fit perfectly. SS = A stylish novelty in 
These vests are worn with tailor-made SS skirts is here por- 
coats of either the Eton or blazer order or SSS trayed developed in 
with fly-front jackets. Piqué, duck, linen SSN Summer dress goods 
and fancy vesting are much used for vests SH and trimmed with 
of this style, and one or two rows of ma- SSX ruchings of plain net. 
chine-stitching is the usual finish. When SS The front and side 
the vest is made with the notched, Nansen or eae gores take the round- 
shawl] collars, a chemisette and a puff scarf elon ing outline of a deep 
of lawn,silk or satin will usually be worn. aa apron or tablier and a 
We have pattern No. 1657 in nine sizes 1666 graduated = circular 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, Side-Back View. flounce is joined 


bust measure. To make the vest for a lady 
of medium size, will require a yard and a 
fourth of goods twenty-seven inches wide. 


Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 


—_— i —_ 


LADIES’ FIVE-GORED SKIRT, HAVING TIE FRONT-GORE 
EXTENDED IN A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE TO GIVKI DEPTH 
TO THE FOUR OTHER GORKS. (To BE EasED ON THE BELT 
OR DART—FITTED AXD MADE IN ROtND LENGTH OR WITH A SWEEP 
AND WITH OR WITHOLT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION SKIRT.) 


(For Iilustratione see Page 44.) 


No. 1719.—Another view of this skirt is given at figure No. 
4H in this number of Tue Detrneartor. 

This is one of the most charming of the new skirts. In 
this instance green nun’s-vailing was chosen for the skirt, and 


smoothly to them, the 

flounce being quite 
shallow in front, deepening considerably toward the sides and 
springing out in pretty ripples in stylish contrast with the 
smooth, close effect of the gores. The back-gores are the full 
length of the skirt, thus heightening the apron effect. Darts 
remove every particle of fulness from the top of the side- 
gores, and even at the back the effect is smooth, all the fu)- 
ness being disposed in an-under box-plait that rolls in an 
attractive way. At the foot the skirt measures nearly four 
yards and a quarter in the medium sizes. If desired, a small 
bustle or skirt extender may be worn. 

Ruchings are smart for decoration and are made in chiffon, 
net, ribbon, Liberty gauze, silk and various other fabrics and 
added on all sorts of dress goods, any simple or novel arrange- 
ment being acceptable. In all_kinds of dress goods, and par- 
ticularly in grenadines, organdies or gauzes,over silk, the skirt 


—_ 
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wil: develop beautifully, and the silk will generally be of a 
contrasting color. Insertion, ribbon or braid may be used 
instead of ruchings, rows of flat trimming on and above the 
flounce being exceedingly attractive. With these skirts are 
worn handsome silk, satin or ribbon sashes, and frequently 
they are very elaborately trimmed. 

We have pattern No. 1692 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt requires four yards and three-eighths of 
goods forty inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, Is. or 25 cents. : 


————_>—_—_ 


LADIES’ SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR UPPER 
PORTION AND CIRCULAR LOWER POR- 
TION OR FLOUNCE. (To BE MaApDE WITH 
oR WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORED FounpDaA- 

TION SKIRT.) 
(For Dlustrations see Page 46.) 
No. 1666.—Another view of this. stylish 
skirt is given at figure No. 5H in this 


magazine. 

A graceful skirt of the new flounce style 
is here illustrated made of barége and 
trimmed with ruchings of ribbon. It 
may be made with or without a seven-gored 
foundation skirt. The upper portion is of 
circular shaping and is fitted smoothly at 
the top by six short darts, and to it is 


joined the _ circular 
ower portion or 
flounce, which falls 


in ripples at the front 
and sides and jn roll- 
ing flutes at the back. 
The flounce graduates 
to be deepest at the 
back, giving the apron 
effect so much ad- 
mired. The skirt may 
be laid in a backward- 
turning plait at each 
side of the placket to 
give a close, smooth 
effect at the back, or 
it may be gathered, as 
preferred. It flares to- 
ward the foot, where 
it measures four yards 
and an eighth in the 
medium sizes. A small 
bustle or any style of 
skirt extender may be 
worn. 

Taffeta, canvas, silk- 
and-wool vailing, chal- 
lis, broadcloth, poplin 


and novelty goods t A 4 i : ry I ree ¢? 


may be made up by 
this mode. Skirts of 
‘his style may be quite 
elaborately trimmed 
with rows and rows 
of lace insertion. 
When the lace has a 
straight edge, it might 
be finished with a frill of narrow lace edging or gathered baby 
ribbon. In one instance the deep circular flounce was almost 
entirely composed of alternate rows of silk and lace insertion. 
Appliqué trimming, fancy braid, silk passementerie, bands of 
embroidered or jetted net, Chantilly and chenille-run la¢e 
insertion will provide effective garniture. 

We have pattern No. 1666 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt needs four yards and an eighth of 


Tuz large demand for our Pamphlet, ‘‘CHARACTER 
AND UNIQUE FASHIONS” has necessitated the issuing 
of a new edition in which has been incorporated a variety 
of new costumes. It is Illustrated with Styles unusual in 





Side- Front View. 
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material forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
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LADIES’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT, WITH BIAS FLOUNCE TITAT 
MAY BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BIAS RUFFLE. 
(¥or Illustrations see thi~ Page.) 


No. 1656.—An up-to-date petticoat-skirt is here illustrated 
made of striped silk. 


It comprises a front-gore, a gore at 
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LADIES’ PETTICOAT-SKIRT. WITH BIAS FLOUNCE THAT MAY 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BIAS KUFFLE. 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


each side and a straight back-breadth. 
The front and side gores are slightly gath- 
ered and joined toa yoke that is pointed 
at the center of the front; and the back- 
breadth is hemmed at the top for a cas- 
ing in which tie-strings are inserted. The 
gores and breadth are lengthened by a 
deep bias flounce that is shirred on acord 
and encircled by a bias rutie similarly 
shirred. In the medium sizes the pet- 
ticoat-skirt measures about two yards 
and a half at the bottom. The bias 
ruffle may, however, be omitted 

This petticoat-skirt may be selected for 
makir.g up cambric, fine muslin, nain- 
sook, silk, sateen and alpaca. The dec- 
oration may be as elaborate as desired ; 
Valenciennes, torchon or Medici lace, 
embroidered edging and insertion, ribbon-run beading and 
corded, tucked or lace-edged flounces being particularly pretty. 

We have pattern No. 1656 in nine ‘sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
petticoat-skirt with ruffle on flounce for a lady of medium 
size, will require eight yards and seven-eights of goods twenty- 
two inches wide, while the petticoat-skirt without ruffle on 
flounce cails for seven yards and a fourth of material twenty- 
two inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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Character, representing Peculiar National Fashions and Not- 
able Individual Apparel, and is a handy book of refer- 
ence when patterns of the nagure deacuibdd are required. 
Sent postpaid on receéiptizof! 2d.\or\5 ‘cents. — 
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THE LATEST BICYCLE FASHIONS FOR LADIES AND AISSES. 


New and practical ideas with 
regard to becoming dress for the 
fair cyclist are the result of the 
continued and universal popu- 
larity of cycling. The designs 
for suitable costumes this sea- 
son show not only the changes 
of effect that now follow each 
other in rapid succession in all 
sorts and conditions of dress, 
but display also practical varia- 
tions that tend to increase the 
comfort and gracefulness of 
cycling attire both on and off 
the wheel. The styles are 
necessarily simple and severe 
in effect, and those for misses 
follow closely in the lines of 
those for their elders, some, in 
fact, being exact duplicates of 
the suits worn by ladies. 

One important detail to re- 
member in making a bicycle 
costume of woollen material is 
the stiffening of the skirt at the 
bottom. The stiffening should be a 
good quality of canvas and should be 
put in to the depth of nine or more 
inches. 


LADIKS’ CYCLING COSTUME, CON- 
SISTING OF A BELTED JACKET 
(To Be MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT A 
CENTER SEAM AND THE PEPLUM AND 
WITH THE SLEEVES Box PLAITED OR 
GATHERED, AND WORN WITH THE 
FRONTS KOLLED TO THK Bust OR BELT), 
AND A DIVIDED SKIRT (To BE 


USED WITH DIAMOND AND Drop FRAME 
WHEELS AND MADE IN EITHER OF Two 
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LENGTHS). 
(For Nlastrations vee this Page.) 
No. 1711.—A remarkably smart cos 711 
is : : ; tli Back View. 


tume is here illustrated made of gray 
cloth. The jacket has blouse fronts 
that may be rolled to the bust and 
closed with a fly below or rolled to 
the belt, as illustrated. At the top 
the fronts are smooth, but have gath- 
ered fulness at the waist and blouse 
slightly over the belt at the center, the 
sides being perfectly smooth. A pock- 
et inserted high up in each front has 
its opening finished with a pointed lap. 
Wide under-arm gores separate the 
fronts from the smooth back, which 
may be made with or without a center 


Lapies’ CYcLinG COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
BELTED JACKET (TO BE Mapg WITH OR 
Wittout A CENTER SEAM AND THE Pxp— 
LUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED, AND WORN WITH THE 
Froxts ROLLED TO THE Bust oR BELT), 
AND A DivipED Skirt (To BE USED WITH 
DIAMOND AND Drop FrRaME WHEELS AND 
MADE IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS). 


(For Description eee this Page.) 
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some distance below the belt so as not to 
separate. A placket is finished under the 
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seam. <A smooth circular peplum is (~ Q& \ “NS SS SSE AR plait at the right side of the front and 


curved openings to inserted pockets are 
made at each side of the front. If de- 
sired, a fancy pointed strap may be but- 
toncd on the skirt at each side, as por- 
trayed in the small views, to prevent 
the skirt from being blown about while 
riding. The skirt may be made in either 
length shown in the illustrations and is of 
fashionable width, each divided portion 
of the Jong skirt measuring nearly two 
yards and a fourth at the lower edge 


laid in an under box-plait at the cen- 
ter of the back and is joined to the 
belt. The two-seam sleeves may be 
gathered or laid in box-plaits at the 
top. The rolling coat collar is up to date 
in shape and fits perfectly. The pock- 
ets, laps and peplum may be omitted. 
The divided skirt is planned to be 
exceedingly graceful whether the 
wearer is mounted or dismounted. 
Each portion is of circular shaping, 
with a seam at the inside of the leg, in the inedium sizes. 
and is fitted over the hip by three We have pattern No. 1711 in eight 
darts and ripples prettily below. The sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
portions are joined in a center seam, and the division is con- inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a lady of 
cealed at the front and back by two deep plaits turning toward medium size, needs four yards/and five-cighths of material 
the seam, the plaits being lapped widely and stitched together fifty-four inches wide.|| Price,yof_pattern, 1s, 8d. or 80 cents. 
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LADIES’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A SHORT 
JACKET WITH FLY FRONT (To BE Mavg with NOTCHED OR 
NaNSEN COLLAR AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATH- 
ERED) AND A MEDIUM-NARROW FIVE-GORED 
SKIRT (To BE iN EitHeR oF Two LENGTHS). 
(For Illastrations see this Page.) 

No. 1704.—This handsome cycling costume, which is shown 
made of cloth, is a conservative style combining a fly-front 
jacket and five-gored skirt fashioned on up-to-date lines. The 
jacket has loose fronts well curved at the sides and closed with 
afly; and the back is closely fitted by a center seam and under- 
arm and skle-back gores and has coat-plaits 
and coat-laps. It may have the regular 
coat collar with lapels or the new Nansen 
collar with square ends. The sleeves may be 
plaited or gathered at the top.. Square-cor- 
nered pocket-laps cover openings to in- 
serted side-pockets. 

The perfect-hanging skirt is composed of 
five gores and fits smoothly about the hips, 
darts in the side-gores removing every par- 
ticle of fulness. An under box-plait at the 
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back shows its 
outer folds 
meeting for 
some distance 
below the belt 
and then flaring 
very slightly. When the wearer is mounted, the skirt falls 
evenly, with one plait on each side of the saddle. Puckets are 
inserted where the skirt closes above the side-front seams, the 
openings being finished with overlaps. The front-gore and laps 
are finished with a band, and the belt finishing the rest of the 
skirt passes entirely about the waist. The skirt may be in 
either of the lengths illustrated. The long skirt measures nearly 
three yards and a quarter at the bottom in the medium sizes. 

We have pattern No. 1704 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 








to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the garment needs four yards of goods tifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A NORFOLX 
BASQUE WITH YOKE, AND A MEDIUM-NARROW CIR- 
OCULAR SKIRT (THat MAY BE IN KIriER OF TWO LENGTHS). 
(For Lilustrations see Page 50.) 


No. 1705.—A different development of this costume is shown 
at figure No. 8 Il in this number of THe DELINEATOR. 

A cycling cos- 
tumethatisexceed- 
ingly graceful and 
distinctly feminine 
in effect is here il- 
lustrated made of 
tan cycling cloth 
combined with 
brown velvet. The 
basque is of the 
popular Norfolk 
style and is made 
over a closely fitted 
lining. The upper 
part of the basque is 
a square yoke fitted 
by shoulder seams 
and closed along 
the left shoulder. 
A standing collar 
closed at the left 
side is at the neck. 
The back and 
fronts, which are 
connected by un- 
der-arm seams and 
joined smoothly to 
the yoke, are ar- 
ranged in three box-plaits, the mid- 
dle box-plait in the front conceal- 
ing the closing. The plails are 
sewed along their underfolds to the 
waist, below which they fall free. 
A leather belt is worn. The two- 
seam sleeves, which are made over 
coat-shaped linings, are gathered 
at the top where they stand out 
stylishly, and are completed with 
straight roll-up cuffs of the velvet. 

The skirt is of circular shap- 
ing; it is smoothly fitted over the 
hips by a dart at each side and has 
an under box-plait at the center 
of the back, the outer folds of the 
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1704 box-plait being sewed together 
Back View. from the belt to quite a distance 


Lapies’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A ne 
SHortT JACKET with FLY Front (To Bz Mang falls in ripples, and a placket at 
WITH NoTCHED OR NANSEN CoLLar anp with @ch side of the front is finished 
THE SLEKVES PLAITED OR GATHERED) AND a With laps, through which the clos- 
Mepium—-Narrow Frve-Gorep Skirt (To BE. ing is made. The long skirt 

IN KirHER OF Two LENGTHS). measures a little over three yards 
(For Description see this Page.) at the lower edge in medium sizes. 


below. Below the hips the skirt 


We have pattern No. 1705 in 

eight sizes for ladies from thirty 

to forty-four inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 

the costume needs three yards and an eighth of material fifty- 

four inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of velvet 

twenty inches wide for the collar, cuffs and yoke. Price of 
pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 

a le ae 


LADIKS’ KILTED DIVIDED OYCLING SKIRT. (To BE MapbE 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FOUNDATION SKIRT AND IN KITHER 
oF Two LENGTHS AND Usep with DIAMOND 
= OR Drop FRAME WHERLS.) 
(For Illuetrations see Page 51.) 
ae 1716.—At figure 7 H in this magazine this skirt is again 
shown. 
Navy-blue serge was here-selected fur this handsome divided 
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cycling skirt, which is equally desirable for use with diamond is narrow, and the side-gores are fitted smoothly over the 
or drop frame wheels. It han.s gracefully and may be made hips by darts, but ripple prettily below. The skirt is formed 
with or without the smooth foundation skirt, which is fitted in an under box-plait at the back, the outer folds of the bor- 
over the hips by two darts at each 


side. The divided-skirt portions 
are each shaped by inside leg 
seams and joined together by a 
center seam. The skirt is arranged 
in two narrow but deeply folded 
box-plaits at the front and in back- 
ward-turning kilt-plaits the rest of 
the way. The plaits are stitched 
along their outer folds far enough 
below the belt to give a perfectly 
smooth effect over the hips, and 
the plaits are well lapped at the 
center of the front and back to 
conceal the division. The skirt 
may be made in either of the two 
lengths illustrated. A belt com- 
pletes the top of the skirt and 
three rows of machine-stitching 
finish the skirt at deep hem depth. 
In the medium sizes the width of 
each divided portion of the long 
skirt. at the lower edge as it hangs 
is a yard and three-fourths. 

‘Cycling skirte made of crash, 
homespun and linen give excellent 
service for Summer wear. Covert 
cloth, cheviot, 
serge and broad- 
cloth are also suit- 
able for cycling 
wear, and machine- 
stitching is the 
preferred method 
of finish. 

We have pattern 
No. 1716 in seven 
sizes for ladies 
from twenty to 
thirty-two inches, 
Waist measure. To 
make the skirt for 
a lady of medium 
size, will need four 
yards of material 
fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 
cents. 


_——— — <~&- — - 


LADIES’ ME- 
DIUM-NARROW 
FIV E-GORED 
CYCLING SKIRT, 
FORMING 
AN UNDER 
BOX-PLAIT AT 
THE BACK. 
(TO BE IN EITHER 
oF Two 
LENGTHS. ) 

(For Illustrations see 
Page 51.) 

No. 1685.—A 
light shade _ of 
brown mixed cloth 
was used for the 
graceful-hanging 
cycling skirt here 
pictured. The skirt 
comprises five 
gores and may be 
in either length il- 


Front View. 
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plait being tacked 
together for some 
distance from the 
top and falling one 
on each side of 
the saddle, giving 
much the effect 
of a divided skirt- 
back when the 
wearer is mounted. 
The seams joining 
the front-gore and 
side-yvores are ter- 
minated some dis- 
tance from the 
top, and the edges 
above are finished 
for plackets, with 
pointed laps 
through which the 
skirt is closed with 
buttons and but- 
ton-holes. Four 
rows of machine- 
stitching give 4 
neat finish to the 
bottom of the skirt. 
Diagonal, covert 
cloth, cheviot or 
any cycling cloth 
in gray, green, tan, 
brown and_ blue 
may be selected 
for this skirt, and 
stitching and but- 
tons will give it a 
suitable _ finish. 
Linen, crash and 
piqué make very 
pretty cycling 
skirts for Summer 
wear. 
We have pattern 
Od ssiitl . No. 1685 in nine 
sizes for ladies 
1705 ; from twenty to 
Back View, thirty-six inches, 
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Lantrs’ Cyciina CostuMe, CONSISTING OF A waist measure. To 
NORFOLK BASQUE WITH YORE AND A ME- make the skirt for 
DIUM-NARROW CIRCULAR SKIRT (THaT 
MAY BE IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS). 


a lady of medium 
size, needs two 
(For Description see Page 49.) yards and five- 
eighths of goods 

fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
— 


LADIES’ KILTED CYCLING SKIRT, WITH SADDLE- 
GORE. (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Foctn— 
DATION SKIRT AND IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 52.) 


No. 1715.—A novelty in cycling skirts is here shown 
made of serge and finished with machine-stitching. 
The skirt is somewhat circular in shaping and is laid in 
kilt-plaits turning toward the back, thus giving the effect 
of a box-plait at the center of the front. <A placket is 
finished in the underfold of the plait nearest the front 
at the left side. All the plaits are stitched along their 
outer folds fur some distance from the belt, so as to 
give a perfectly smooth effect about the hips, and the 
two plaits at the center of the back are widcly lapped at 
the top so as not to spread rt. The skirt may be 
made with or without a foundation skirt, which con- 
sists of two back-gores and a wide, circular front that 
is fitted by two darts at each side, and both the oat- 
side and foundation skirt are shaped to accommodate 8 
saddle-gore that is concealed by the plaits at the back 





lustrated. The long skirt measures three yards and a quarter at and held in correct adjustment by.straps of tape tacked to the 
the lower edge in the medium sizes. The smooth front-gore lower end of the saddle-gore and (to( the) belt at the front. 


The skirt may be in either of two 
lengths, the long skirt, as it hangs, 
measuring about three yards at the 
lower edge in the medium sizes. The 
skirt may be made up with or with- 
out the foundation skirt, as desired. 
The skirt is one of the newest 
styles and will make up suitably in 


crash, cotton cheviot and cotton 
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1716 
SideFront View. 


homespun for Summer 
wear and also in serge, 
camel’s-hair, covert cloth, ‘ 
cheviot and prenee cloth 
for general uses. Stitch- ‘ 


ingis the approved finish. 
“We have pattern No. 


1715 in seven sizes for 
ladies from twenty to 
thirty-two inches. waist 
measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of me- 
diam size, will require 
three yards and an eighth 
of material fifty-four 
inches wide. 
cents. 
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LADIES’ MEDIUM-NARROW 





Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 
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SIX-GORED 


CYCLING SKIRT, HAVING THREE OF 


THE GORKS 


FORMING AN UNDER © 


AT THE BACK 


AND 
BOX-—PLAIT. 


(To se iy Erruer or Two Lenetus.) 


(For Hiusiraiious eee Page 52) 


No. 1684.—This gracefal six-gored cycling 
skirt is ptanned on new lines and is pic- 
tured made of covert cloth with a finish 


The front-gore is rather narrow, the gore at 
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FOUNDATION 
Two LENGTHS, AND USED WITH DIAMOND 


on Drop Frame WHEELS ) 


(For Description see Page 49.) 
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. e Lapigs’ KILTED Divimep CycLInG SKIRT. 

SESS (To BE Mape WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
AND IN EITHER OF 
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1686 


SideeFyont View. 
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Lapiges’ MEptuM—NAaRROW 


bottom with stylish effaet. 


o1 


ples gracefully below, and 
the remaining three gores 
are at the back. An under 
box-plait is formed at the 
back, and its outer folds are 
stitched together for several 
inches from the belt and 
spread slightly below, the 
effect when the wearer is 
mounted being very much 
that of a divided skirt-back. 
Placket openings are made 
above the side-front seams; 
they are neatly finished with 
pointed overlaps, and the 
closing is made through the 
laps with button-holes and 
buttons. A band finishes the 
top of the front-gore and 
laps, and a belt closing at the 
center beneath the band 
completes the remainder of 
the skirt. The skirt may be 


made in either length illustrated, the long 
Ss 3 skirt measuring about three yards and a 
SRR yy > quarter at the bottom in the medium sizes. 
It is stiffened at the bottom with canvas, sev- 

eral rows of stitching giving extra firmness. 
The graceful effect presented by a divided 
skirt at the back when the wearer is mount- 
ed is skilfully attained in this skirt, which 
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1685 


Side- Back View. 
Five-GoOrRED 
CYCLING SKIRT, FORMING AN UNDER 
Box-P ait at THE BACK. (To BE 
IN ErvHER OF TWO LENGTHS ) 


(For Description see Page 50.) 


may be made up in crash, cotton 
homespun and duck for Summer we -r 
and also in cycling cloths. The finish 
shown is the most approved, but on 
woollen materials rows of wide and 
narrow braid are often applied to the 
The side and side-front seams 


of stitching. 
: fitted smoothly over the hip by a dart and rip- may be strapped if liked. Blue, black, brown, green, écru 


each side is 
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and dark hues of bluet are popular shades for cycling skirts. little flare, giving 
We have pattern No. 1684 in nine sizes for ladies from much the effect of 

twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the’ a divided skirt-back 

skirt for a lady of medium size, will require two yards when tlhe wearer is 

and three-eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price mounted. A _ placket 

of pattern, 1s. or 25 

cents. 





LADIES’ MEDIUM- 
NARROW CIRCULAR 
CYCLING SKIRT, 
HAVING AN UNDER 
BOX-PLAIT AT THE 
BACK. 
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(To Be IN EITHER OF \ ’ 
Two Lenortus,) \ t 







(For Illustrations see Page 53.) 


No. 1686.—This is a 
most graceful cycling 
skirt; it is represented 
made of tan cloth and 
finished with machine- 
stitching. It may be made 
in either of the lengths 
illustrated, the long skirt measuring a little 
over three yards at the lower edge in the 
medium sizes. Every particle of fulness is 
reimoved over the hips by a dart at each 
side, and the skirt ripples prettily below the 
hips. Atthe back the skirt is arranged in 





1684 
Side- Back View. 


Lapres’ MepiumM—Narrow S1x-—Gorep Cy- 
CLING SKIRT, HAVING THREE OF THE GORES 
AT THE BaCK AND FORMING AN UNDER 
Box-Puair. (To BE IN EITHER OF Two 

LENGTHS.) 


(For Description see Page 51.) 
1684 


Side-Front View. 





opening made at each side 
of the front is finished with 
Ee an underlap and _ pointed 
overlap and closed with but- 
tons and button-holes. 
Cheviot, serge, the regu- 
lar bicycle cloths and, for 
Summer wear, linen and 
duck are suitable materials 
for skirts of this style. 
Stitching is the approved 
completion, but rows of 
braid or bands of the ma- 
terial may be used to trim. 
We have pattern No. 
1686 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 
To make the skirt for a 
lady of medium size, will 
require a yard and seven- 
eighths of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 
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MISSES’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING 
OF A BELTED JACKET (To BE Mang Wit 
or Wirsovur a CENTER SEAM AND THE PEPLUN 
AND WITH THE SLEEVES Box—PLaITED OR 
GATHERED, AND WORN WITH THE FRONTS ROLL- 
ED TO THE Bust OR BELT) AND A DIVIDED 
SKIRT (To BE USED wITH DIAMOND AND 
Drop FRAME WHEEIS AND MADE IN EITHER 

or Two LENGTHS). 
(For Dlastrations eee Page 53.) 
No. 1714.—This costume is again seen at 
an under box-plait that has its outer folds tacked together figure No. 16 H in this number of Tae DELINEaAToR. 

for a short distance from the top and then falls with very The costume is here shown made of oole cloth and 

gic 
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Side- Front View. 
Laptes' Kitten Cyciurse SKIRT. WITH 
SADDLE-GORE. (TO BK «MapE WITH 
orn WITHOUT THE FOUNDATION SKIRT 
AND IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS.) 


(For Description vec Page 50.) Side- Back View. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1898. 63 


ree finished with stitch- ina similar way in front, and in the under fold of the right 

a ef NS ing. The jacket hasa plait a slash of convenient depth is made and finished for a 

\ smooth back that may _ placket, the closing being made with hooks and loops along the 
be made with or with- outer fold of the overlapping plait. A curved opening to an 
out a center seam, inserted pocket is made at each side of the front. Straps may 
be buttoned to the sides of 
the skirt to prevent it from 
being blown about when 
riding; they may be unbut- 
toned when the rider is dis- 
mounted. Four rows of 
machine-stitching finish the 
skirt, which may be made in 
either length illustrated. In 
the long skirt each divided 
portion measures a yard and 
seven-eighths at the lower 
edge in the middle sizes. 

Thisadmirablecycling cos- 
tume may be made of broad- 
cloth, cheviot, covert cloth, 
serge and any materials suit- 
able for wheeling attire. 

We have pattern No. 1714 
in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of 
age. For a miss of twelve 
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Side- Front View. 
Lapigs’ Mepium-Narrow CIRCULAR CyY- 
CLING SKIRT. HAVING AN UNDER Box- 


PLalT aT THE Back. (TO BE IN EITHER 
oF Two LENGTHS.) 


(For Description see Page 52.) 
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end wide under-arm 
rores give a smooth . aL ’ 
effect at the sides. NY OES SN : 
The fronts are smooth : SY ASSESS 
at the top, but have 
gathered fulness at 
the waist and pouch 
slightly; they may be 
closed with a fly and 
reversed above the 
closinginlapels, which 
extend in points be- 
yond the ends of the 
rolling collar, or they 
may be rolled in taper- 
ing lapels to the waist. 
A pointed lap covers 
an opening to a breast 
aeeaba in each front. 
e circular peplum, 
which may be used 
or not, has fulness 
underfolded in a box-plait at the center of the 
back, and its square ends meet at the center of 
the front; it is finished with a pointed belt that 
is closed in front. The two-seam sleeves may 
be gathered or arranged in three box-plaits at the top. 
The divided skirt may be worn with equally good effect on 
diamond or drop frame wheels. It consists of two circular 
portions that are wide enough to hang with exceeding grace 
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Back View. 

MissEs'’ CYCLING CosTuME, CON- 
SISTING OF A BELTED JACKET 

* (To BE MabE WITH OR WITH- 
out A CENTER SEAM AND THE 
PEPLUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED, AND 
WORN WITH THE FRONTS ROLLED 

TO THE Bust OR BELT) AND A 


when walking. Each portion has its side edges joined ina ame REN gece ne aS i 
seam along the inside of the leg, and the portions are joined a Pe acca oe ae cea 
sags by a center seam extending from the belt at the back 1714 EITHER oF Two LENGTHS) 
the belt in front. The skirt is fitted smoothly over the es ; é ; 
hips by three darts at each side, and a backward-turning Front View. (Rot Dencripsion she Page: Be-) 


plait, is laid at each side at the back, the plaits being lapped 
widely at the top so as to completely hide the center seam years, it will need three yards and three-eighths of mate- 
and not flare below. Two forward-turning plaits are arranged rial fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


SUMMER STYLES FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN 
(For Illustrations see Page 55.) 
FiaurE D60.—This illustrates a Girls’ dregs. 


which is No. 1682 and costs 
10d. or 2U cents, is in nine 
sizes for girls from four to 
twelve years of age, and is 
shown again on page 59. 

A pretty effect is here 
achieved in the dress with 
figured lawn, fine all-over 
embroidery and embroidered 
edging and insertion. ‘rhe 
dress is stylishly made with 
a five-gored skirt that is quite 
smooth at the top of the front 
and sides, but ripples below 
the hips and falls in full folds 
at the back. The skirt is 
trimmed with insertion and 
edging and joined to a fanci- 
ful body, having a pouch 
front, full back drawn down 
trimly, and a graceful Tudor 
yoke outlined by a graduated 
Bertha frill that is deepest on 
the shoulders. Puffs are at 
the top of the sleeves. 

The mode is dainty for all 
the sheer Summer goods in 
combination with all-over 
embroidery or fancy tucking. 
Silk or thin woollens would 
be equally pleasing if trim- 
med with lace and ribbon. 

The straw hat is trimmed 
with flowers and lace. 





FievrE D61.—LITTLE 
Giris’ OvTDooR ToILETTE. — 
This represents a Little Girls’ 
dress and poke bonnet. The 
dress pattern, which is No. 
1662 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in eight sizes for 
little girls from two to nine 
years of age, and is shown 
again on page 69. The bon- 
net pattern, which is No. 
1616 and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in four sizes from 
two to eight years old. 

An air of quaintness makes 
this simple toilette particu- 
larly pleasing. The dress is 
here shown made of dain 
tily tinted India silk, with 
joined rows of insertion for 
the tab epaulettes, which 
spread over short puffs on 
the close sleeves, and for 
the deep yoke filling in the 
square neck; it is shirred 
and finished in a frill across 
the top at the back and front 
and falls free below the sbirr- 
ings in slip style. A frill of 
embroidered edging trims the 
epaulettes, giving a pretty, 
fluffy effect, and narrow edg- 


ing headed by insertion gives a dainty touch at the wrists. 
Fancy stitching holds in place the hem of the dress. 
The picturesque little bonnet is known as the Victorian bon- 
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bon which also forms ties. 


The pattern, 
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Figure No. 12 H.—Thus illustrates Misses’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE.— 
The patterns are Misses’ Shirt-Waist No. 1698, price 10d. or 
20 cents; and Skirt No, 9808, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 57.) 


isses and Girls, 


India silk and the skirt in novelty goods. 
outer body have becoming fulness at the bottom and separate witb 
(Descriptions Continued un Page 67.) 


net; it is made of Swiss and India silk and trimmed with rib- 


The dress will also develop beautifully in lawn, Swiss, dimity 
or batiste combined with fancy tucking and trimmed with lace 


or embroidered insertion: 
and the bonnet may match 
the dress or be of silk. The 
dress may be low-necked. 
with short sleeves for wear 
with or without a guimpe. 





Fiecrse D 62.—Cuiwp's 
Dress.—This illustrates a 
Child’s dress. The pattern. 
which is No. 1675 and coats 
7d. or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes for children from one- 
half to six years old, and may 
be seen again on page 69. 

Yoke dresses are always 
becoming to children, und an 
attractive feature of the frock 
shown at this figure is a 
round yoke, from which the 
dress hangs in slip fashion 
with pleasing fulness. Lawn 
was here used for the dress 
and is evenly tucked for the 
yoke, and the decoration of 
embroidered edging and in- 
sertion is simple yet very 
effective. Deep lace-bor- 
dered frills detine the yoke in 
Bertha effect, the ends of the 


frills being wide apart at the 


front and back; they spread 
over full bishop sleeves con- 
fined by wristbands trimmed 
with frills of edging. The 
neck finish corresponds with 
the wristbands. 

All materials suitable for 
children’s wear will make up 
attractively in the dress, dim- 
ity, Swiss, figured lawn and 
organdy, soft silk and challis 
being among the daintiest 
fabrics. Ribbon in any pretty 
shade may be added. 

The hat is simply trimmed 
with flowers and ribbon. 





Ficvre D68.—Mi1s8ses' 
TolLErTe.—This consists of 
a Misses’ basque-waist aud 
skirt. The basque-waist pat- 
tern, which is No. 165v and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
five sizes from twelve to six- 
teen years old, and is differ- 
ently purtrayed on page 62. 
The skirt pattern, which is 
No. 9802 and costs 1d. or 
20 cents, is in five sizes from 
twelve to sixteen years old. 

This charming toilette for 
Summer aftervoons compris- 
es a basque-waist and a stylish 
skirt. In ‘this instance the 
basque-waist is pictured de- 
veloped in plain and tigured 
The fronts of the 
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Giinrmer Ay les for Meese, and Chitdven. 


DESCRIBED ON PAGE 54, 


JULY, 


1898. 
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Garments for Cycling and Gneval Your for Young Falhs. 


H 13. 


JuLy, 1898. 


DESCRIBED ON PAGES 58 AND 59, 


THe DELINEATOR. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 54.) 

a flare a little above the waist; a smooth Bertha falls from their 
upper edges and extends across the upper edge of the low-necked 
back, which has only slight fulness at the bottom. Above the 
outer body the waist is shirred: it may be plain, if preferred. 
Scolloped caps spread out on the sleeves, which are completed 
with prettily rounded cuffs. Frills of narrow ribbon trim the 
edges of the Bertha, caps and cuffs and the front edges of the 
fronts, and a stock and belt of wider ribbon match in color, the 
belt being tied in a bow with long ends. 

The skirt is in three-piece style, with a graduated circular 
flounce, the upper edge of which is followed by a row of ribbon 
which emphasizes the tablier effect. 

Plain or satin-striped challis or nun’s-vailing would make up 
attractively in this toilette, with silk in any becoming color in 
combination and lace, or fancy band trimming would provide 
suitable garniture. 

The hat is fashionably trimmed with lace, ribbon and flowers. 





Fiecrt D64.—CuiLp’s Dress ann Hat.—This illustrates a 
- Child’s dress and hat.- The dress pattern. which is No. 1708 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven sizes for children from one- 
half to six years of age, and is shown again on page 69. The 
hat pattern. which is No. 9158 and costs 5d. or 10 cents, is in 
four sizes from one to seven years old. 

Another of the pretty yoke dresses is here shown, the yoke 
being square and made of joined rows of insertion. In this 
instance the frills crossing the shoulders are of embroidered 
edging and are mitred at the corners, and the remainder of the 
dress is of lawn. The dress has very short shoulder seams and 
hangs full from the yoke; it is prettily trimmed nearly to the 
top with encircling rows of insertion. The full sleeves are 
finished with wristbands of insertion and a frill of narrow edg- 
ing. At the neck is a low standing collar of insertion having a 
' frillof narrow edging at the top. A ribbon sash tied across 
the bottom of the yoke is a pretty addition. 

There is no limit to the number of effects that can be produced 
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FiscrE No. 19 H.—This illustrates Misses’ REEFER JaCKBt.—-The 
pattern is No. 1700, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 50.) 


in the dress by the addition of rows of baby ribbon put on plain 
or gathered through the center, and lace edging will be com- 


4 


bined with this decoration on cottons, soft 
silks or fine woollens. 

The hat witha soft crown and shirred brim 
is of lawn and is trimmed with ribbon. 





Figure D65.—Grrts’ Toretrre.—This 
consists of a Girls’ shirt-waist and_ skirt. 
The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1674 
and costs 7d. o: 15 cents, is in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years old, and may 
be seen in four views on page 66. The skirt 








Front View. 


GIRLS’ Dress. (To BE MADE WITH A HIGH NECK AND FULL- 
LENGTH SLEEVES, OR WITH A SQUARE NECK AND WITH- 
ouT SLEEVES TO WEAR WITH a GUIMPE) 


(For Description see Page 59.) 


pattern, which is No. 9969 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight 
sizes from five to twelve years of age. 

The pretty little shirt-waist is here shown made of lawn and 
trimmed with embroidered edging and insertion. It has a 
square yoke to which the full fronts and full back are joined 
after being gathered. The back is drawn in closely at the waist 
by tapes that are tied over the fronts, which close through a 
box-plait. A square sailor-collar is a dressy feature, and the 
sleeves are completed with roll-up cuffs. 

Striped novelty goods were chosen for the skirt, which is of 
circular shaping and may be gathered or plaited at the back. A 
ribbon sash bowed at the back is worn, 

Very young girls are delighted with the shirt-waist and skirt 
toilettes which are very generally worn by them this season. 
The skirts are made of serge, cheviot and also of linen crash, 
duck and piqué, and for the shirt-waist all the materials used 
for this garment, lawn, chambray, gingham, wash silk, etc., are 
used, and trimming is often added. 

Flowers and an Alsatian bow of ribbon trim the straw hat. 





FigtrE No. 12 H.—MISSES’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 54.) 


Fiatre No. 12 H.—This consists of a Misses’ shirt-waist and 
skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1698 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, and is again shown on page 64, The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 9808 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes froin ten to sixteen years of age. 

In this instance the toilette comprises a shirt-waist of 
heliotrope silk in fancy bayadére effect and watermelon- 

ink silk, and a skirt of heliotrope cheviot handsomely braided 
black. The shirt-waist has blouse fronts that pouch slightly 
over a leather belt and open in revers over a chemisette front 
of the pink silk tucked. In this instance the fronts are rolled 
to the bust and are connected with a fancy braid ornament, 
but, if preferred, they may be rolled all the way to the belt. 
A pointed yok> is applied on the back, which has fulness at 
the waist. Points stand out from the top of the collar of tucked 
silk. The shirt sleeves are completed, with cuffs having 
pointed, overlapping cnds and closing with bali buttons. 


The skirt is in circular bell style and 
may be gathered or plaited at the back. 

Shirt-waists like this opening in revers 
are extremely graceful and pretty and 
deserve the great popularity they enjoy. 
Chambray or percale, with piqué or 
tucked lawn for the chemisette front 
and collar, would be tasteful for them, 
and a row of insertion could border the 
revers. The skirt for wear with such 
a@ waist could be of piqué or of cloth, 








Front View. 
GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Description sce Page 60.) 


serge or novelty goods, and trimming may be added or not. 
Flowers and ribbon trim the straw hat prettily. 


_ oS 


GARMENTS FOR CYCLING AND GENERAL WEAR FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 
(For Illustrations sce Page 56.) 


Figure 13 H.—Boyrs’ Surir.—This represents a Boys’ shirt- 
waist and trousers. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1699 
and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in ten sizes for boys from five to 
fourteen years of age, and is again pictured on page 73. The 
trousers pattern, which is No. 3783 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is 
in twelve sizes from five to sixteen years old. 

In this instance the trim suit comprises a shirt-waist of striped 
percale and trousers of wide-wale serge, a leather belt and a 
satin band-bow giving a natty finish. The shirt-waist is box- 
plaited at the back, and in front it is stitched in three forward- 
turning plaits at each side of a box-plait, through which the 
closing is made. The collar is removable, and the sleeves are 
finished with round cuffs. 

The trousers reach just to the knee and are closed with a fly; 
they are provided with the customary pockets. 

Percale and cambric are much liked for boys’ shirt-waists, 
and striped, figured and polka-dotted patterns are equally popu- 
lar. Any trousering of suitable weight may be selected for the 
trousers. 

The sailor hat is banded with ribbon. 





Ficure 14H.—Litttze Boys’ Costrme.—This illustrates a 
Little Boys’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 1694 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for boys from two to five years 
of age, and is shown in two views on page 72. 

The sailor blouse costume, always a favorite for small boys, 
is here shown made of fancy cotton cheviot and plain duck in 
white and red, white braid trimming the red effectively and red 
braid ornamenting the white material. The tapering ends of a 
square sallor-collar frame a shield that is finished with a low 
collar or band; and the blouse is closed with a fly below the 
shield, a cord frog at the ends of the collar giving a pretty 
touch. A patch pocket finished with a lap is applied on the left 
front, and pointed roll-up cuffs complete the sleeves tastefully. 
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The skirt is formed in side-plaits turning toward the back, 
giving the effect of a broad box-plait at the front. 

Piqué is pretty for a costume like this, fancy piqué for all bu | 
the shield, collar and cuffs, or plain piqué in white and a colo: 
being effective, and washable braid and nautical emblems, such 
as anchors, chevrons, etc., wi!i afford suitable ornamentation. 

The cap is of white duck. 





Figure 15 H.—Girxs’ Ovrpoor ToiretTe.—This consists of 
Girls’ reefer jacket and skirt. The jucket pattern, which is Xo, 
1677 and costs 7d. or 15 cents,is in ten sizes for girls from 
three to twelve years of age, and is differently portrayed on pave 
62. The skirt pattern, which is No. 8666 and costs 10d. or 34 
cents, is in six sizes from four to nine years old. 

The skirt is here shown made of white piqué; it is in fou 
gores and is nicely shaped to hang in ripples at the sides. 

The jacket is of white and red cloth, and gilt buttons are 
used for the double-breasted closing, with black braid and 
machine-stitching for decoration. The jacket is in reefer style 
and has a removable sailor-collar over a permanent sailor-collar. 
The sleeves are stylishly shaped, and side pockets covered by 
laps are inserted in the fronts. 

Toilettes for dressy and general wear can be copied after thi: 
mode, any material being suitable for the skirt, and cloth in 
becoming shades and also in mixed effects being appropriate for 
the jacket. Edging, braid and ribbon may be used to trim. 

Quills fastened under a large fancy button decorate the Tam- 
(’-Shanter hat. 





Figtre 16 H.—Misses' Cycitine Costumz.—This illustrates 3 
Misses’ cycling costume. The pattern, which is No. 1714 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, and is again shown on page 53. 

A stylish cycling costume suitable for use with both diamond 
and drop frame wheels is here shown made up in brown cloth. 
with velvet for the collar and strapnings and stitching for a finish. 
The jacket is 
trimly _ belt- 
ed, and the 
fronts pouch 
a trifle and 
are closed 
witha fly be- 
low lapels in 
which they 
are reversed 
by a rolling 
collar. Breast 
pockets fin- 
ished with 
pointed laps 
are inserted 
in the fronts, 
which may 
be rolled to 
the waist, if 
preferred, 
and the back 
may be made 
with or with 
out a center 
seam. A pep- 
lum may be 
added, and 
the sleeves 
may be box- 
plaited or 
gathered. 

The skirt 
is in a new di- 
vided style, 
with a skil- 
ful arrange- 
ment of plaits 
at the front 
and back to 
conceal the 
division. 

The costume will be made up in all the cycling cloths, as wel 
as in crash and cotton homespun, which are so cool and com 
fortable for Summer wear. 

The Tam-O’-Shanter hat is‘ becomingly, trimmed. 








FIGURE Nv. 20 H.—This illustrates Misses’ YOKE- 
Waist.—The pattern is No. 1697, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 60.) 
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Fievre 17 H.—Misses’ Cyo.ine Toitette.—This consists of 
8 Misses’ Eton jacket and cycling skirt. The jacket pattern, 
which is No. 9942 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 1117 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
from ten to sixteen years old. 

The smart toilette here shown is made of white and blue duck, 
with white braid and stitching fora finish, The fronts of the 
belted Eton jack-t are rolled to the belt in handsome lapels by a 
rolling collar, although, if pref rred, they may be ro!led only to 
the bust, a pretty shirt-waist being displayed between them. 
The back is perfectly close-fitting, and the sleeves may be gath- 
ered or box-plaited. 

The skirt is circular and is perfectly smooth at the top all 
round. Plack.ts are made at each side of the front. 

The suit wi'l develop stylishly in any of the cycling materials 
for Summer w ar and also in cloth, serge, cheviot, etc., and 
stitching will usually give the finish. 

Quills and ribbon trim the Alpine hat suitably. 





FiegtrE 18 H.—Boys’ Norro.tk Cyciine Suirt.—This illus- 
trates a Boys’ Norfolk suit. The pattern, which is No. 1695, 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for boys from three to 
twelve years of age, and is again portrayed on page 72. 

Broken-check cheviot is here pictured in the handsome suit, 
and a leather belt and satin tie are worn. The jacket shows 
a box-plait at each side of the front and back, and a shapely 
tolling collar finishes the neck. 

The knee-trousers are closed at the sides. They are provided 
with the customary pockets and are ornamented with buttons 
along the lower part of the outside leg seams. 


Cheviot and homespun are the most durable materials for cy- . 


cling suits, and their effect is excellent when made up in the box- 

plaited Norfolk suits and finished with stitching. Plain brown, 

blue or gray serge or cluth can also be used, but mixed effects are 

preferable. as they show dust marks less readily than plain colors. 
The cap is of duck. 


——___2———__—. 


FicurRE No. 19 H.—MISSES’ REEFER JACKET. 
(For Illustration see Page 57.) 


Fievre No. 19 H.—This illustrates a Misses’ reefer jacket. 
The pattern, which is No. 1700 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
in seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years of age, and 
is differently represented on page 61. 

This smart reefer jacket is in this instance pictured made of 
gray serge and finished with strappings of the material. The 
jacket is made with a close-fitting back showing coat-laps and 
coat-plaits and louse fronts closed in double-breasted style 





Front View. 
Giis’ Dress, wiTH Pouca Front, TupoR YOKE AND FivE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 60.) 


Back View. 


with button-holes and large buttons below lape‘s “n which they 
are reversed by a rolling collar. Convenient side-pockets are 
covered with laps, and the shapely sleeves may be either box- 
plaited or gathered. 
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The natti- 


est jackets 
this season 
are made of 
red _ _ cloth, 


with black, 
red or white 
strappings, 
according to 
taste, the 
black strap- 
pings, of 
course, hav- 
ing a subdu- 
ing = effect. 
Stylish jack- 
ets are also 
made of 
piqué, duck, ¢ 
serge, che- 
viot and 
fancy coat- 
ings of all 
kinds. 
Flowers 
and ribbon 
trim the 
straw hat 
becomingly. 


ee 


GIRLS’ 
DRESS. (To 
BE MADE WITH 
A HIGH NECK 

AND FULL— 

LENGTH 
SLEEVES OR 

WITH A 
SQUARE NECK 
AND WITHOUT 

SLEEVES TO 
WEAR WITH A 
GUIMPE.) 


(For Tilustra- 
tions see 
Page 57.) 


No. 1655. 
—Another 





FIGURE No. 21 H.—This illustrates Giris’ AFTER~ 
NOON DreEss.—The pattern is No. 1706, 
price 10d or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 60.) 


view of this dress is given at figure No. 23 H in 
this magazine. 

The simple little frock is here illustrated made 
of white lawn and is made quite elaborate-look- 
ing by aribbon sash and a generous use of nar- 
row lace edging. It may be made with a high 

neck and full-length sleeves or with a square neck and with- 
out sleeves to wear-with a guimpe. The waist has a full 
front and full backs gathered at the top and bottom and 
joined to a deep, square yoke that is shaped with shoulder 
seams, and when made high-necked a standing collar com- 
pletes it. At the sides the waist is smooth, the fulness being 
pushed well to the center of the front and back, and the 
front puffs out prettily. An applied belt finishes the waist, 
and the closing is made at the back with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The two-seam sleeve has slight gathered fulness 
at the top, and an encircling, gathered frill-cap fluffs out 
prettily over it. Two gathered frills are sewed to the yuke 
over each shoulder and with the caps give the effect of three 
graduated ruffles over the sleeves, The straight skirt is fin- 
ished with a deep hem and is gathered at the top and sewed 
to the waist. 

Dotted and plain Swiss, mull, batiste, dimity and all varieties 

of silks, also many woollen govds may be chosen-for this frock. 
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A dress of pink-and-white checked French gingham is very 
prettily trimmed with white insertion and edging and a fancy 
pink-and-white ribbon sash; it is made low-necked to wear 
over a dainty white guimpe. 

We have pattern No. 1655 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, needs four yards 
and an eighth of goods 
thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 
2U cents. 


—_—_—__—___—_- 


GIRL'S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 58.) 


No. 1706. — Another 
view of this dress may be 
obtained by referring to 
figure No. 21H in this 
magazine. 

The dress is a particu- 
larly pretty simple style. 
It is here shown made of 
white organdy and trim- 
med with ribbon and an 
abundance of lace inser- 
tion and edging. The 
waist has a lining closely 
fitted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and sin- 
gle bust darts. The full 
front and full backs are 
gathered at the top and 
bottom, the front putting 
out prettily; while the back is drawn down tight with the ful- 
ness well to the closing, which is made at the center. The 
close-fitting two-seam sleeves have slight gathered fulness at 
the top and are encircled by a frill cap, upon which rest two 
gathered frills that end a little in front and back of the shoul- 
ders, the three being of graduated depth and giving a stylish 
breadth to the shoulders. The waist is completed with a 
stunding collar. Three cross-rows of insertion decorate the 
front of the waist prettily, their position being designated in 
the pattern by lines of perforations. The full round skirt is 
gathered at the top and hangs from the body in pretty folds. 

Silk, dotted and plain Swiss, lawn, gingham, challis, Henri- 
etta, cashmere and vailings of all kinds are suitable for this 
frock, and lace or embroidered edging and insertion may 
be utilized for decoration with charming effect. Red-and: 
white checked silk and lace edging are combined in a 
pretty frock, and a tasteful decoration is supplied by narrow 
red ribbon ruchings, rows of it being arranged around the 
skirt, on the front of the waist and on the sleeves. 

We have pattern No. 1706 in eight sizes for girls from 
five to twelve 
vears of age. 
To make the 
dress for a girl 
of nine years, 
calls for four 
yards of goods 
thirty-six inch- 
es wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 





Front View. 


——$—_-__. 


FIGURE No. 20 HI. 


GIRLs’ DREss, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
THE Bopy LININw.) 
(For Description see Page 61.) 
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stock and belt of emerald-green ribbon adds to the good 
effect. The square yoke at the front and back is of becom- 
ing depth and the full front puffs out becomingly, while the 
full back is drawn down trimly at each side of the closing. 
A fluffy effect is given by double trill-caps falling in fall. 
pretty folds upon the close-fitting two-seam sleeves. 

Such perennial favor- 
ites as yoke-waists and 
shirt-waists are made of 
all materials, and every 
sort of trimming can be 
used, according to the 
fabric. At this season 
cool, pretty lawns, dotted 
Swiss, organdy and also 
the more durable cham- 
bray and gingham are en- 
ployed for yoke-waists, 
with lace and ribbon for 
garniture. 

The straw hat is be- 
comingly trimmed with 
flowers and ribbon. 


——_—__—_——. 


GIRLS’ DRESS WITH 
POUCH-FRONT, TUDOR 
YOKK AND 
FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 59.) 
No. 1682.—At figure 
D 60 in this issue of Tur 
DELINEATOR this dress is 
again represented. 
National-blue serge is here pictured in this attractive 
dress. The waist is made over a lining fitted by single bust 
darts and shoulder and under-arm seams and is closed at 
the back. The upper part of the waist is a smooth, deep 
Tudor yoke that is fitted by shoulder seams; the full front 





Back View. 
(To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 


and full backs are gathered at their upper and lower edges, the 
front blousing very slightly, while the back is drawn tight. 
A full Bertha-frill, which is narrowest at the center of the 
front and back and deepest over the shoulders, follows the 
lower outline of the yoke and gives the broad, fluffy effect so 
desirable. At the neck is a standing collar topped by a frill 
of silk. Short puffs are arranged at the top of the two-seam 
sleeves, and a frill of silk finishes the wrists. The five-gored 
skirt, which is joined to the waist, is smooth at the front and 
over the hips and breaks into ripples at the sides. [It is 
gathered at the back, anda ruffle of silk decorates it at the 
bottom. <A ribbon sash with long, fringed ends is prettily 


bowed at the back. 

Challis, crépon, barége, vailing, China and India silk and 
cashmere ere pretty materials for a dress of this style. Rib- 
bon and ruffles 
or ruchings of 
silk will trim it 
satisfactorily. 
Combinations 
of color § and 
fabric are suit- 
ed to the mode, 
and mapy pret- 
ty effects may 
be realized. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 1682 in 
nine sizes for 


—MISSES' Back Vievw. eee 
YOKE-WAIST. Misses’ AND GirLs’ Care. (TO BE MADE WITH TuRN-DowNn OR STANDING MILITARY COLLAR) of age Ror i 
(For Tlustration KNOWN AS THE FourR-IN-HAND CAPE. girl of nine 
see Page 58.) (For Description see Page 61.) years, the dress 
Fiaure No. requires three 


20H.—This illustrates a Misses’ yoke-waist. 
which is No. 1697 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
for misses from ten to sixteen years of age, and is pictured in 
three views on page 64. 

The waist is here shown developed in white lawn figured in 
blue. A charming effect is given by the decoration of lace 
insertion and edging, and the color contrast furnished by a 


The pattern, | 


yards and an eighth of goods forty inches wide. Price of 


pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
——$_-—_____ 


Figtr. No. 21 H.—GIRLS'’ AFTERNOON DRESS. 
(For Dlustration see Page 59.) 
Ficure No. 21 H!-+Thiscillustrates a Girls’\dress. The pat- 
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tern, which is No. 1706 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for girls from f- to twelve years of age, and is differ- 
ently portrayed on p. ge 58. 

The dress is very dainty as here represented made up in 
dotted Swiss, a simple arrangement of lace edging and narrow 
ribbon with a sash of wide ribbon giving a pretty effect. The 
straight, gathered skirt is joined to — 
the body, which has a ful] front 
putting out becomingly at the cen- 
terand full backs drawn down tight 
at each side of the closing. The 
neck is finished with a standing 
collar, and the broad, fluffy effect 
now desirable is contributed by 
triple frill-caps standing out upon 
the close sleeves. 

The dress, being easy to make 
and yet pleasing in effect, 
will be a favorite for gen- 
eral wear, and, if desired, a 
really elaborate air can be 
given by a decoration of lace 
and ribbon that may be as 
lavish as taste directs. All 
of the dainty tigured lawns 
and organdies will make 
pretty frocks of this style. 

The straw hat is becom- 
ingly bent and trimmed with 
ribbon and flowers. 


—___@—___—_- 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT. (To 


BE Mape WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE Bopy LINING.) 
(For Dlastrations see Page 60.) 


Front View. 













Misses’ BELTED JACKET, WITH PoucH Front. 
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cuff effect. .A standing collar and applied belt covered witha 
row of wide insertion complete the waist. The four-gored 
skirt, which is joined to the waist, is smooth at the top across 
the front and sides and ripples slightly below the hips; it is 
gathered at the back, where it falls in pretty folds. 

Among the many materials suitable for a frock uf this style 
are percale, chambray, wash che- 
viot, challis, serge and light-weight 
woollen goods, and on these lace, 
ribbon and wash braid will pro- 
vide appropriate garniture. <A tie 
of ribbon bowed at the throat 
would be a pretty addition. 

We have pattern No. 1676 in 
nine sizes for girls from four to 
twelve years of age. For a girl of 
nine years, the dress will require 
two yards and three-fourths 
of goods thirty-six inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
> 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ CAPE. 
(To BE MADE WITH TURN- 
DOWN OR STANDING MILITARY 
Cottar.) KNOWN AS THE 

FOUR-IN-HANQ CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 60.) 


No. 1654.—A jaunty little 
tailor-made cape, known as 
the four-in-hand cape, is 
here illustrated made of blue 
faced cloth, with the simple 
finish afforded by machine- 
stitching. The cape may 
be made with either a turn- 


1707 
Back View. 
(To BE WORN CLOSED 


No. 1676.—This dress is 
shown differently made up 
at figure No. 22H in this 
number of THE DELINEATOR. 


OR OPEN, WITH THE FRONTS ROLLED TO THE BusT OR BELT AND 
MapDE WitH or WitHoUT A CENTER-BaCK SEAM AND 
THE CIRCULAR PEPLUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES 
Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

- * (For Description see thie Page.) 


down or a standing military 
collar and comprises three 
circular cape-portions of 
graduated depth falling in 


Striped blue gingham was 
here used for this simple 
dress, which may be made with or without the body lining, 
wash dresses being often preferred without 
the lining so as to make them easy to laun- 
der. The body is smooth at the top both 
back and front and also at the sides, and 
slight fulness in the lower part of the front 
and back is collected in gathers at tho waist 
and drawn well to the center. The closing 
is made with buttons and button-holes at the 
center of the back. The two-seam sleeves 








Froni View. Back View. 


Missgs’ REEFER JACKET, WITH CLOSE-FITTING BACK. 
THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 62.) 


(To HAVE 


have gathered fulness at the top, and the dress is relieved from 
severe plainness by oddly shaped caps that are slightly yath- 
ered at the top. The caps are bordered with a row of inser- 
tion, and a row of similar insertion trims the sleeves in pointed 


pretty ripples about the 
shoulders. The turn-down 
collar shows a very narrow turn-over portion with its ends far 
apart; and a pointed strap secured with buttons and button- 
holes may be used in closing the cape, or hooks and loops may 
be used instead. The cape has a graceful sweep of a little 
over two yards and a half in the middle sizes. 

Tweed, whipcord, camel’s-hair, coaching and covert cloths 
are appropriate materials for the cape, and braid decoration 
may be used but is not necessary to a stylish completion. <A 
pretty cape of tan whipcord is lined with bright-blue plaid 
taffeta silk. Two rows of tan braid of different widths deco- 
rate each section of the cape. 

We have pattern No. 1654 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years of age. To make the cape for a miss of twelve years, it 
will require a yard and five-eighths of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_ —_—__-—-& —____—- 


MISSES’ BELTED JACKET, WITH POUCH FRONT. ‘To BE Worn 
CLOSED OR OPEN, WITH THE FroNTS ROLLED TO THE BUST OR 
BELT, AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK 
SEAM AND THE CIRCULAR PEPLUM AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES Box—PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1707.--Blue cloth was chosen for this stylish jacket, 
which is finished in tailor style with machine-stitching. The 
smooth back may be made with or without a center seam and 
is given very graceful lines by wide side-back gores. The 
fronts are smooth at the top, but have stylish fulness collected 
in gathers at the bottom, the gathers being tacked to stays; 
they blouse over very stylishly and may be rolled to the bust 
in small pointed lapels and closed below with a fiy, or they 
may be worn open and rolled to the belt, both effects being 
illustrated. A rolling coat-collar finishes the neck, and 
pocket-laps that have rounding lower corners conceal open- 
ings to breast pockets. The two-seam sleeves may have 
their fulness collected in gathers—or arranged m five box- 
plaits at the top, as.preferred. The, peplum is circular, 
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with an under box-plait at the center seam; it is joined to the 
jacket and its lower front corners may be square or prettily 
rounded, as shown in the engravings. The use of the peplum 
and pocket-laps is optional. 

Velvet, broadcloth, cheviot, serge, covert coating, whipcord 
and Scotch mixtures are appropriate for the jacket, which 
may be plainly finished with machine-stitching or fancifully 
trimmed with braid. 

We have pattern No. 1707 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve years, needs a yard and three-eights of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——_—__< > —__—_—_— 


MISSES’ REEFER JACKET, WITH CLOSE-FITTING BACK. 
(To HAVE THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 61.) 


No. 1700.—Another view of this jacket is given at figure 
No. 19 H in this magazine. 

The smart jacket is here illustrated made of blue cloth and 
plainly finished with machine-stitching. It is of stylish 
length and is closely fitted at the back and sides by under- 
arm and side-back gores and a curving center seam, coat- 
laps and coat-plaits being arranged in the usual way. The 
loose fronts are reversed in stylish lapels that extend in 
points beyond the ends of the rolling collar; they are closed 
in double-breasted style below the lapels with buttons and 
button-hMbles, and openings to inserted side-pockets are con- 
cealed by square-cornered pocket-laps. The two-seam sleeves 
may be box-plaited or gathered at the top. 

Serge, cheviot, whipcord, melton, duck and piqué are appro- 
priate for this jacket, and a braid decoration may be added. 

We have pattern No. 1700 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years old. For a miss of twelve years, the gar- 
ment needs a yard and a half of goods fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————_——<____— 


MISSES’ BOX-REEFER JACKET. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES Box- 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Duatrations see this Page.) 


No. 1680.—The smart box-reefer jacket here shown is made 
of tan broadcloth, with a finish of machine-stitching. It 
has a loose sack back, with a center seam 
terminated at the top of coat-laps, and 
double-breasted fronts in reefer style lapped 
and closed with button-holes and buttons. 
The fronts are reversed in pointed lapels 
by a handsome rolling collar. Square-cor- 
nered pocket-laps cover openings to side 
pockets in the fronts. The two-seam sleeves 
may be gathered or arranged in five box- 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Box-R&EFER JACKET. (TO HA~’E THE SLEEVES BOx-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


plaits at the top where they puff out in a very stylish way. 

Faced cloth is most popular for jackets of this style, and 
light colors are generally chosen at this season. The collar, 
lapels and pocket-laps are sometimes inlaid with velvet in a 
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darker shade than the cloth. 

We have pattern No. 1680 
in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years 
old. To make the jacket 
for a miss of twelve years, 
requires a yard and a half 





front View. 


Back View. 


G1RLS’ REEFER JACKET, WITH REMOVABLE SAILOR-COLLAR OVER A 
PERMANENT SalLOR-COLLAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


—__—_—__ 2 ______ 


GIRLS’ REEFER JACKET, WITH REMOVABLE SAILOR-COL- 
OVER A PERMANENT SAILOR-COLLAR. 
(For Dlustrations eee this Page.) 


No. 1677.— Another view of this jacket may be obtained by 
referring to figure No. 15 H in this magazine. 

Blue serge was here used for the jacket, which is a natty 
reefer style with white piqué for the removable sailor-collar. 
Wide side-back gores and a curving center seam give most grace- 
ful lines to the back, and the side-back seams are terminated a 
short distanee from the lower edge. The fronts are lapped 
and closed in double-breasted style with button-holes and but- 
tons and are cut slightly low at the neck. A permanent 
sailor-collar has wide ends lapped with the fronts, and over it 
may be worn a removable sailor-collar that is somewhat larger 
but of similar shape. The removable collar is attached with 
buttons and button-holes to the inside of the jacket and is 
ornamented in each corner with a novel arrangement of em- 
broidered insertion. The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the 
top, and square-cornered pocket-laps cover openings to inserted 
side-pockets in the fronts. Machine-stitching gives a neat 
completion to the jacket. 

Piqué, duck, French flannel, cheviot, serge, etc., will be 
suitable for a jacket of this style, and braid, ribbon and 
embroidered edging and insertion may trim it. 

We have pattern No. 1677 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years old. To make th jacket for a girl of nine 
years, needs a yard and five-eighths of material forty inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard of goods twenty-seven or more 
inchcs wide for the removable collar. Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents. 

—_______—_ 


Ficure No. 22 H.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 638.) 


Fieure No. 22 H.—This represents a Girls’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 1676 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine <‘zes for girls from four to twelve years old, and may be 
again <-..' on page 60. 

The dress is fashioned with perfect simplicity. Inexpensive 
gingham was hcre chosen for it, yet an ornate air is imparted 
by a tasteful ar-angement of embroidered insertion in two 
widths. At the top the body is smooth, but pretty fulness 
introduced in the lower part is drawn well to the center of 
the front and back by gathers. Oddly shaped caps stand- 
ing out broadly over the sleeves give an air of good style to 
the frock, which is closed at the back; and the belt and stand- 
ing collar are of insertion. A four-gored skirt that is smooth 
at the top across the front and sides and gathered at the back 
is joined to the waist and flares in a pretty way. 

A plain dress like this can be. used all the year round if 
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made up in 
plain or fine- 
ly dotted 
challis or in 
soft  cash- 
mere or flan- 
nel; but ifin- 
tended only 
for Summer 
wear, cham- 
bray, lawn, 
dimity or 
piqué may 
be chosen. 

Ribbon 
and flowers 
are artistic- 
ally mingled 
on the straw 
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is shown dif- 
ferently de- 
veloped. 

This at- 
tractive 
a — basque. waist 

ad is here rep- 
resented 
made of fine 
cashmere 
and silk and 
trimmed 
with = ruch- 
ings of nar- 
row ribbon 
and a wide riboon sash-belt that is tied in a bow with long 
ends at one side of the front. The waist is supported by a 
titted lining that is closed at the center of the front. A full 
vest that is gathered at the bottom and shirred in round-yoke 
cffect at the top in line with shirrings in a full shallow yoke at 
the back is a very pretty feature; it is closed at the center and 
cives the fashionable guimpe effect above the fronts and back, 
which are quite low in rounding outline. The fronts have 
gathered fulness at the waist and pouch just enough to be 
stylish; they meet for a short distance above the waist and 
then separate in V fashion, displaying the vest between. The 
wide seamless back is sinovth at the top and has fulness at 
the waist drawn well to the center by gathers. An applied 
belt is entirely hidden by the ribbon belt, and the high stand- 
ing collar closes at the front. A smooth Bertha-collar in 
rounding outiine and scolloped sleeve-caps are becoming feat- 
sres of the waist. The two-seam sleeves are made over coat- 
shaped linings; they are gathered at the top and finished with 
roll-over fancy cuffs that are deepest at the outside of the arm. 

Plain, figured or satin-striped nun’s-vailing, challis, barége, 
poplin, ete., combined with silk, chiffon, Liberty gauze, etc., 
inay be effectively used in a basque-waist of this style. 

We have pattern No. 1650 in five sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the waist 
reeds a yard and three-fourths of dress goods forty inches 
wide, with a yard and three-eighths of silk twenty inches wide 
forthe yoke. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Fievre No. 22 H.—This illustrates Girts’ Dress. — 
The pattern is No. 1676, price 10d. or 20 cent-. 


(For Description see Page 62.) 
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MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, OPENING IN REVERS TO THE BUST 
OR WAIST OVER A CHEMISETTE-FRONT. 
(For I}lustrations ece Page 64.) 


No. 1698.—This stylish shirt-waist is shown differently made 
up at figure No. 12 H in this magazine. 

Blue silk is here combined with white silk in the attrac- 
tive shirt-waist, which is made over a lining smoothly fitted 
by center and under-arm seams and closed at the front. 
A bias, pointed yoke shaped by a center seam is applied on 
the seamless back, which has fulness at the bottom drawn 
well to the center by gathers at: the waist. The fronts, also, 
are smooth at the top, but have fulness collected in gathers at 
the waist ; they blouse over prettily at the center and may be 
rolled in wide pointed revers to the bust and connected below 
the revers with link buttons or cord looped over buttons; or 
they may be rolled to the waist, as illustrated. A chemisette- 
front of tucked white silk shows prettily all the way to the 
waist; it is sewed to the lining at one side and fastened with 
hooks and loops at the left side. The standing collar closes 
at the front, and over it is arranged a finely tucked white silk 
stock that closes at the left side. A point of white silk stands 
out from the top of the collar at each side of the front ina 
quaintly pretty way. The one-seam shirt sleeves are gathered 
at the top and bottom, and finished with straight cuffs having 
epointed, overlapping ends closed with buttons and button- 
holes, the opening at the back of the arm being finished with 
a continuous underlap. A white leather belt is worn. 

Cashmere, challis, soft silk, zephyr gingham, dimity and 
lawn may be used for a shirt-waist of this style. Lace or em- 
broidered insertion may be used for trimming. 

We have pattern No 1698 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years old. Fora miss of twelve years, the 
shirt-waist needs two yards and seven-cizhths of yellow silk 
twenty inches wide, with a yard and five-eighths of white 
silk in the same width for the chemisette-front, collar, stock, 
points and revers-facings. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ YOKE-WAIST. (To BE Mang Witn or WITHOUT THE 


FitteD LINING.) 
(For Mlustrations see Page 64.) 


No. 1697.— Another view of this waist may be seen at figure 
No. 20 Hin this number of THe DELINEATOR. 

The ever popular yoke-waist, fashioned on 
up-to-date lines, is here illustrated made of 
white lawn, lace edging and a ribbon stock 
and belt supplying the decoration. The 
waist is closed at the back and may be made 
with or without the lining, which is fitted by 
under-arm and side-back gores and single 
bust darts. It has a deep square yoke, and 
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1650 . 
Back View. 


1650 


Front View. 


Misses’ BASQuE-WalstT. (TO BE SHIRRED OR PLAIN ABOVE THE 
OuTER Bopy.)—(For Deecription see this Page.) 


the fulness in the front and backs iscollected in gathers at the 
top and at the waist. A smooth effect is given at the sides by 
under-arm gores. A gathered cap encircles the coat-shaped 
sleeves, and a sinaller cap fluffs,ont\ prettily jover (it and ends 
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at the lower edges of the yoke. Theribbon 
stock is fastened under a pretty bow at the 
left side, and the ribbon belt closes at the 
closing of the waist. 

Plaid and plain silks, Madras, chambray, 
percale, dimity, etc., are appropriate mate- 
rials for the waist. Blue and brown plaid 
taffeta or wool goods will make up attract- 
ively. A charming waist of blue silk is made 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


Misses’ SHIRT-WAIST, OPENING IN REVERS TO THE BUST OR WAIST 
OVER A CHEMISETTE-FRONT. 


(For Description see Page 63.) 


with a tucked yoke and prettily trimmed with knife-plaitings 
of blue silk, which edge the sleeve caps and the wrists and 
outline the lower edge of the yoke. 

We have pattern No. 1697 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve years, the 
waist will need two yards of goods thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 


MISSES’ GUIMPE. SHIRRED IN CIRCLES. (To ExTenp JusT 
BELOw THE BUST OR TO THE WAIST.) 
(For Tilustrations see Page 65.) 


No. 1681.—The extremely pretty guimpe here illustrated is 
made of silk mousseline, with satin for the stock. It is made 
on a lining that is smoothly fitted by single bust darts, a center 
seam and under-arm gores and closed at the center of the 
front. The guimpe may end just below the bust or extend to 
the waist, as preferred. It is shirred in circles to form pretty 
puffs and is closed along the left shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The one-seam sleeves, also, are gathered round and 
round all the way down and are tinished at the wrist with 
frills that are deepest at the back of the arm. The pretty 
stock encircles the standing collar in three upward-turning 
plaits, and its ends are finished in frills and closed at the back. 

Ohina or Liberty silk, mull, chiffon, organdy and Swiss are 
some of the materials which may be suitably employed for 
making guimpes of this style, and baby ribbon and lace edging 
may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1681 in five sizes for misses from twelve 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the guimpe 
requires two yards and a half of goods thirty-six inches wide, 
with half a yard of satin twenty inches wide for the stock. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


Se 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ MOUSQUETAIRE DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 65.) 


No. 1646.—This sleeve is an exceptionally pretty style for: 


soft materials of all kinds, especially for sheer fabrics. It 
is made over a coat-shaped lining and has but one seam, both 
edges of which are gathered all the way to wrinkle the sleeve in 
mousquetaire fashion. The sleeve is gathered at the top and 
stands out prettily under double circular sleeve-caps that are 
edged with ruffles of narrow ribbon. The caps fluff out sty- 
lishly, and the wrists are trimmed with a rufiie of ribbon. 
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Vailing, silk, barége, camel’s-hair, etc., will develop this 
sleeve satisfactorily, and lace and ribbon may be used to trim. 


We have pattern No. 1646 in six sizes from six to sixteen | 


years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of twels: 
years, requires a yard and a fourth of matcrial forty inci: 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, 


————_—}—_—_ 


GIRLS’ GUIMPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 68.) 


No. 1653.—This pretty little guimpe is pictured made of fine 
nainsook. It is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams anu 
closed with buttons and button-holes at the back. The guimp 
is shirred four times in round puff-yoke effect and is turne: 
in at the top tu give a frill finish at the neck, the shirring 
being tacked to a yoke stay. It is drawn in at the wais 
by a tape inserted in a casing and tied at the back, the fulne:- 
being thus thrown into soft folds. The full one-seam sleeve: 
are gathered at the top and have a frill finish at the wrisi 
with four rows of shirrings tacked to a stay above, this bein: 
in accordance with the upper part of the guimpe. 

Organdy, mull, China and Liberty silk may be selected for 
a garment of this kind. Lace could be used for decoration. 

re have pattern No. 1653 in six sizes for girls from two tu 
twelve years of age. To wake the guimpe for a girl of eigh 
years. requires two yards of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 6d. or 10 cents. 


—_—___>—__—___—. 


Fictre No. 23H.—GIRLS’ PARTY DRESS. 
(For Diustration see Page 66.) 


Fievre No. 23 H.—This illustrates a Girls’ dress. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 1655 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in ten 
sizes for girls from three to twelve years old, and is again 
pictured on page 57. 

A charming effect is here pictured in the dress by using 
white organdy over pale-yellow taffeta and adding a pretts 
trimming of white lace edging and yellow baby ribbon and : 
broad ribbon to match for the sash. The waist has a square 
yoke above full backs that are drawn down trimly at each 
side of the closing and a full front pouching slightly over the 
sash. <A full round skirt hangs from the waist. The dress is 
in this instance made with a low neck and without sleeves, 
frill caps surrounding the arm and double 
epaulette frills resting upon the caps serving 
for short sleeves and giving the fluffy appear- 
ance so desirable. The dress may be made 
with a high neck and long sleeves, if desired. 

Pretty combinations could be arranged in 
the dress by making the yoke of a contrast- 
ing color or material or by introducing an 
ornamental fabric in the frill caps. A 








1697 


1697 
Back View. 
(To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
FitreD LINING.) 
(For Description see Page 68.) 


Front View. 
MISSES’ YOKE-W AIST. 


guimpe of mull, soft India silk or fine nainsook may be worn 
when the dress is made with alow neck and short sleeves. 
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GIRLS’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SQUARE YOKE AND SAILOR 
COLLAR. " 


(For Illustrations see Page 66.) 


No. 1674.—By referring to figure D 65 in this magazine, this 
shirt-waist may be again seen. 

Figured lawn was here chosen for the shirt-waist. The 
upper part of the shirt-waist is a deep, syuare yoke fitted by 
shoulder seams. The full fronts and full back, which are con- 
nected by under-arm seams, are gathered at the top and 
joined to the yoke; and the fulness at the waist is adjusted 
by tapes run in a casing across the back and tied over the 
fronts. The closing is made at the center of the front through 
added box-plaits; and at the neck is a sailor collar that falls 
deep and square at the back and has widely flaring ends, its 
edges being bordered with a frill of wide edging. The one- 
seam shirt sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and 
finished with roll-up cuffs that are trimmed with lace frills. 

Lawn, Madras, gingham, dimity, etc., may be selected for 


this shirt-waist, and there are many wash silks that will be . 


suitable. Lace or embroidery will provide a neat finish. 

We have pattern No. 1674 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a girl of 
nine years, requires a yard and three-fourths of goods, thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——_—_——__- > —___- 


MISSES’ DRESSING-SACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 67.) 


No. 1668.—Simplicity and comfort are combined in this 
dressing-sack, which is illustrated made of blue Frenoh flannel. 
The sack has loose fronts which are separated from the wide, 
seamless back by under-arm gores. The fronts have gathered 
fulness at the neck at each side of the closing, which is made 
at the center with buttons and button-holes. The back, while 
smooth at the top, has pretty fulness collected in two rows of 
gathers at the waist, the gathers being tacked to a stay, and 
at the ends of the gathers are tacked ribbons that are tied 
over the fronts. The turn-over collar is bordered with a wide 
frill of the material prettily pinked; it is pointed at the 
back and its ends flare widely. The sleeves are shaped with 
only one seam and are gathered at the top and bottom and 
finished with a narrow wristband, from 
which frills of the material pinked at the 
lower edge fall prettily over the hand. 
Feather-stitching done with blue silk fin- 
ishes the garment in a dainty way. 

Comfortable and attractive dressing- 
sacks may be made of cashmere, eider- 
down, flannel, Henrietta and numerous 
washable materials. A bright-red cash- 
mere sack which is particularly charming 











Front View. 


Back View. 
Misses’ GUIMPE, SHIRRED IN CrroLes. (To ExTEND Just BELOW 
THE BUST OR TO THE WAIST.) 


(For Deecription see Page 64.) 


has the collar and sleeves edged with lace frills, and white in- 
sertion with red ribbon for ties contributes further decoration. 
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We have pattern No. 1668 in seven 


ar, 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteen : yy 
years of age. To make the sack for os) 
a miss twelve years, needs three yards — 
and three-eighths of goods twenty- 4 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern. = 


10d. or 20 cents. 


in 


—_— > 


GIRLS’ FANCY APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 67.) 


No. 1647.—A particularly dainty 
little apron is here illustrated made of 
dotted Swiss and Platt Valenciennes 
lace edging. Its full gathered skirt is 
hemmed at its lower and back edges 
and joined toa belt that closes at the 
center of the back, the back edges of 
the skirt being several inches froin the 
ends of the belt so as to be apart all 
the way. The bib is a very pretty 
feature. It consists of full front and 
full back-portions frill-finished at the 
top and stayed by narrow yoke-shaped 


MISsEs’ anp GIRLs’ 
MOUSQUETAIRE DRESS 
SLEEVE. 


(For Deve pacs see 
Page 64.) 
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1653 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ GUIMPE. 


(For Description see Page 64.) 





pieces that meet in shoulder seams; their lower edges are gath- 
ered and joined to the belt, and to their side edges are joined 
fluffy bretelles of lace edging that are widest on the shoulders 
and taper to points at the belt. Ribbon covers the joining of 
the bretelles and are bowed coquettishly on the shoulders, and 
ribbon forms a pretty wrinkled belt that is finished with a 
bow at the back. A row of narrow edging gives a dainty 
touch to the frilled upper edges of the bib. The closing is 
made at the center of the back with buttons and button-holes. 

Such an apron will give a dressy look to even the plainest 
frock. It may be copied in all sorts of pretty white goods, 
with embroidery or lace for the bretelles. Sometimes the 
bretelles will be of the material, with a hemstitched hem or a 
row of beading, insertion or edging for decoration. Gingham, 
chambray and percale are also suitable for these aprons. 

We have pattern No. 1647 in ten sizes for girls from three 
to twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the apron 
needs a yard and five-eighths of dotted Swiss thirty-six inches 
wide, with two yards and seven-eighths of lace edging six 
inches and a half wide for the frills. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
—_——__-—___—_____—. 


| Y 
FANCY WAISTS FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 7.) 

Yokes are a pronounced feature of many of the waists this 
season, and yet there is no hint of monotony in the designs, 
for the outlines of the yokes are varied in a thousand par- 
ticulars, and the addition of frills and other accessories tends 
also to give variety of effect. Cord shirrings, tuck shirrings and 
tiny tucks and box-plaits are some of the mediums used to create 
fanciful effects that are enhanced by dainty frillings of baby rib- 
bon, ruchings of wider ribbon or knife-plaitings of Liberty siik 
or chiffon. Lace edging is always tasteful, and lace insertion 
gathered through the center to form ruchings and edged at both 
sides with baby ribbon forms another favored garniture. The 
sleeves define the arm -almost.to, the shoulder and are made orna- 
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mental by caps of odd shape, puffs or drapings. In the new 
shirt-waist bodice, however, the sleeves are in shirt-sleeve style, 
comfortably loose and having cuffs with lapped ends shaped in 
points. Some of the newest styles are illustrated; patterns for 
them can be purchased for 10d. or 20 cents each, in sizes which 
vary according to the style of the bodice, and are given below. 

An exceedingly attractive effect is achieved in a rather elabor- 
ate basque-waist by combining figured silk and white chiffon, 
ruchings of chiffon and ribbon contributing the garniture. The 
front of the waist pouches stylishly and is fancifully shaped at 
the top to disclose a tuck-shirred yoke of chiffon, a similar yoke 
of rounding outline being seen at the back. The waist is closed 
at the left side. and’ ornamental accessories are the novel sleeve- 
caps and circular cuffs flaring over the hands. The waist was 
fashioned according to pattern No. 9978, which is in eight sizes 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

A stylish shirt-waist is’ made of silk by pattern No. 9999, 
which is in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. The fronts open in revers to the bust over a chemisette- 
front of tucked silk in the lovely shade called watermelon-pink, 
and the revers are faced with the pink silk. The fronts are 
closed with links below the revers, and their edges flare below in 
an effective way, though, if preferred, they could be folded back 
to the belt in revers. The stock and points standing out over it 
correspond with the chemisette-front and revers, and the remain- 
der of the waist is of delicate green plaid silk. 

A tucked vest, revers and a peplum afford opportunity for 
many attractive combinations in the basque-waist representing 
pattern No. 9967, in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, 
bust measure. As here made of figured and plain silk, with a 
stock tie of ribbon, velvet for the rolling collar, belt and wrist 
trimming, and an effective arrangement of ribbon and buttons on 
the revers, the waist is very pleasing. The vest and fronts 
have becoming fulness at the bottom, and fulness in the lower 
part of the back is collected in a box-plait at the center in the 
new way, the peplum being furmed in two box-plaits directly 
below. 

Violet and pale-lemon silk are united in a waist made especially 
charming by lengthwise groups of tucks in the fronts and back and 
double revers in which the fronts open over a blouse-vest closed 
through a box-plait at the center. Pointed double ornaments 
on the collar and double cuffs finishing the sleeves harmonize 
with the revers, which may extend to the belt, if desired; the 
effect here shown, however, link buttons connecting the fronts 
below the bust and buttons ornamenting them below, is very 
stylish. A ribbon stock and belt give the finishing touches. 
Pattern No. 1638, which is in eight sizes from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure, was followed in making the waist. 

Polka-dotted lawn, with mousseline de sote for the tuck-shirred 
vest and ruches of insertion edged with baby ribbon fur decora- 
tion, was made up in a dressy tucked waist. The tucks encircle 
the waist and sleeves in groups, and the pretty vest is framed 
above the bust by revers. Circular cuffs finish the sleeves 
attractively. The design is embraced in pattern No. 9925, in 
seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. 

A yoke gracefully curved to form points is a pleasing feature 
of the waist embodied in pattern No. 9847, and frill caps spread- 
ing over the small sleeves increase the attractive ap- 
pearance. The fronts and back are full below the 
yoke, which is of plain India silk covered with all- 
over Jace, the remainder of the waist being of figured 
India silk, and a pretty decoration is arranged with 
knife-plaitings of mousseline and rows of narrow ribbon. 
The pattern provides for a low neck and cap sleeves, 


and is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, ES > 


bust measure. 


Another pretty yoke-waist is embraced in pattern = 


No. 9991, which is in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 
white lawn with lace insertion and edging and ribbon 
for decoration. The yoke is square and the full fronts 
puff out becomingly, while the fuli back is drawn down 
trimly. Frill caps spreading over the sleeves give the 
fluffy effect now generally sought. 

A surplice basque-waist of up-to-date lines is pictured 
made of figured Summer silk, with the fancy yoke, 
collar and sleeve caps of plain silk overlaid with all- 
over lace and a decoration of lace ruchings supple- 
mented by a ribbon belt closed under a buckle. The yoke is shown 
in fancy pointed outline above fronts having becoming fulness 
and lapping in surplice fashion, and the back is perfectly plain 
at the top but has plaited fulness at the bottom. The pattern is 


It is daintily made up in er 
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No. 9826; it is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 


- measure. 


The Tudor waist is made with a prettily curved yoke above a 
full back and full fronts, and the yoke is outlined by double 
Bertha frills that are deepest on the slioulders, where they fluff 
out over the 
sleeves. The 
waist is made 
of plain white 
Swiss, and 
originality is 
expressed in 
the decora- 
tion, which 
consists of 
lace, velvet 
baby ribbon 
and a velvet 
ribbon stock 
and belt. The 
pattern is 
No. 9958, and 
ix in seven 
sizes = from 
thirty to for- 
ty-two in- 
ches, bust 
measure. 

The basque 
made by pat- 
tern No. 9736 
is a jaunty 
stvle for the 
promenade 
and other ; 
outdoor - 
wear, and its 
smartness is 
in this in- 
stance _—_—in- Ve 
creased bya 
decoration of 
black satin 
folds, which 
proves very 
effective on 
the maroon 
cloth used 
for the mak- 
ing: a vest of 
white .cloth 
forms a strik- 
ing contrast, 
the fronts be- 
ing worn 
open or but- 
toned over it, 





Figure No. 23 H.—This illustrates Grris’ PARTY 
DreEss.—The pattern is No. 1655, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. . 


(For Description see Page 64.) 
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Gir_ts’ SHrRTW AIST, WITH SQUARE YOKE AND SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Deacription see Page 65.) 


according to fancy. The front biouses stylishly, while the back is 
trimly fitted ; and the peplum may be omitted. The pattern is 
in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. 

An exceedingly attractive decoration of, ribbon frilis headed 
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by lace insertion trarsforms a perfectly simple full waist into a 
dressy afternoon bodice. The trimming can be easily arranved 
as the correct outlines are indicated by perforations in the pat- 
tern, which is No. 9892; it is in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. Becoming fulness is introduced at the 
top and bottom of the fronts but only in the lower part of the back. 

A combination of light and dark silk is arranged with grati- 
fying results in a fancy basque-waist made according to pattern 
.10. J804, which is in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, 





Front View. Back View, 
Misses’ DRESSING—SACK. 
(For Description see Page 65.) 


bust measure. Lace overlies a yoke that appears above fancy 
fronts, and the collar is covered with lace to match. A jabot 
revers defining the front edge of the right front, which laps over 
the left front in surplice style, is edged with a frill of ribbon, 
and a fluffy trimming of lace is added on the left front and on 
odd caps and cuffs that render the sleeves ornamental. 

A simple style of full waist made of lawn is rendered decora- 
tive by frills of Liberty silk edged with baby ribbon, the effect 
being novel and pleasing. A lace-edged frill rising from a stand- 
ing collar surrounded by a ribbon stock gives the fashionable 
high-neck finish, and triple caps bordered with lace-edged frills 
contribute breadth to the figure. The belt matches the stock. 








= _ D3 
nm | 
647 
Front View. Back View. 
GrrRus’ Fancy APRON. 
(For Description see Page 65.) 


- The waist was made by pattern No. 9858, which is in eight sizes 
from thirty tu forty-four inches, bust measure. 

A round yoke of all-over lace gives character to a basque- 
waist made of plaid organdy by pattern No. 9907, which is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. The 
waist is full below the yoke both front and back, and rounding 
caps lie smoothly upon fulness at the top of the sleeves. The 
standing collar is cut from velvet. ‘and ribbon frills provide a 
lainty trimming, a belt of satin ribbon closed under a buckle 
giving the finish at the lower edge. 
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NEW EFFECTS IN SUMMER SKIRTS. 
(For Illustratione see Page 9.) 


Trimmed skirts have now entirely superseded the plain styles, 
and they are shown in so many varieties that it is impossible to 
say what type predominates. If the shaping of the skirt is plain, 
fancy may have full sway in the matter of trimming, and the 
effects produced are of bewildering profusion and loveliness. 
Piqué makes an admirable Summer skirt for wear with shirt- 

waists at outings or in the country, and skirts even of this 
material are-trimmed with insertion or fancy wash braid. Rib- 
bon gathered at one edge is shown much favor as a decora- 
tion. On thin Summer goods like Swiss, organdy, lawn and 
grenadine lace edging or knife-plaitings of chiffon or Liberty 
silk are added. and rows of baby ribbon either plain or frilled 
constitute a fashionable trimming. The skirts illustrated on 
page 9 represent x variety of the leading modes and may be 
easily reproduced by the aid of patterns for them, each costing 
1s. or 25 cents; they vary as to the sizes in which they are cut 
according to the style of the skirt, the sizes being given below. 

A tablier skirt is effectively made up in figured lawn and 
trimmed with frills of self edged with velvet baby-ribbon. A 
gathered circular lower-portion finished to form a frill head- 
ing is joined to a tablier upper-portion, giving a stylish flare 
at the foot, while permitting a close effect above at the front 
and sides, The mode is admirable for all the sheer goods and 
is embraced in pattern No. 9872, in nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

A Marquise skirt is made of white piqué according to pat- 
tern No. 9976, in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure, and an effective ornamentation is arranged 
with fancy wash braid and embroidered insertion. The upper 
part of the skirt and also the circular lower part or ficunce are 

in seven gores, but the upper part is clinging at the front and 
sides, while the flounce springs out all round. 

The charming fancifulness of the skirt made by pattern No. 9044 
is due to the decoration of lace edging and insertion, the skirt be- 


ing a plain six-gored shape mounted on a gored foundation skirt 


The material is flowered organdy through which the foundation of 
silk gleams richly, and the trimming is arranged to give the effect 
of draperies opening over a petticoat. The pattern isin nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

Three graduated circular flounces arranged to reveal the skirt, 
which is tive-gored, in tablier outline, are the distinguishing fea- 


tures of a skirt made of gray serge by pattern No. 9870, which is 


in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The flounces ripple prettily because of the circular shaping, and 

less than three could be used, if desired. Rows of narrow vel- 

vet ribbon put on with slight fulness trim the skirt attractively. 
Only tall, slender women can affect the ruffled skirt of 
black taffeta representing pattern No. 9820, unless only one 
or two of the lowest are used. The skirt is five-gored, and 
the ruffles are graduated so that the effect of a short tablier 
is given. The ruffies are each finished to form a self-heading 
and edged with two rows of baby ribbon. The pattern 1s 
in six sizes from twenty to thirty inches, waist measure. 
Fancy-striped dimity was selected for the shapely six-gored 
skirt made by pattern No. 9815, and a tasteful decoration 
is arranged with three tiny frills of tbe material and a row of 
insertion which “heads the topmost frill. The pattern is is in 
ten sizes from twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure. 
A gathered Spanish flounce gives a wide sweep to the attrac- 
tive skirt made of fancy organdy and trimmed with ribbon, lace 
insertion and edging. ‘The flounce is straight, while the skirt 
is five-gored, the flounce contrasting with the smooth effect of 
the the top at the front. The pattern is No. 9739 and cut in 
nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
Foulard silk is pictured in the skirt made by pattern No. 

9928, which is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 

waist measure. The skirt is in three-piece style, with a nar- 

row front-gore, and three circular flounces placed on it are 

graduated to be deepest at the back, where the upper one 
extends to the belt. Ruchings of ribbon follow the upper edge 
of the topmost flounce to emphasize the tablier effect produced 
by the arrangement of the flounces and also trim the lower edge 
of each flounce. 

Another three-piece skirt was made by pattern No. 9875, in 
seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two inches, waist measure. 
The skirt is designed to be made with eight or fewer scanty bias 
ruffles, and the effect is extremely pretty in this instance, the 
ruffles being made of striped grenadine and the skirt of black 
taffeta. Ribbon frills trim the lower edges of) the ruffies. 
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Ficure No. 24H.— 
CHILD'S OUT- 
DOOR TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see 
this Page.) 

Fiavre No. 24H. 
— This consists of 
a Child’s dress and 
jacket. The dress 
pattern, which is 
No. 1675 and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, is 
in seven sizes, for 
children from one- 
half to six years of 
age, and is differ- 
ently represented 
on page 69. The 
jacket pattern, 
which is No. 1648 
and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven 
sizes, from two to 
eight years old, 
and may be seen 
again on page 70. 
The jacket is 
=) here shown of red 
serge trimmed 
with fancy and 





Figure No. 24 4.—This illustrates CHILD’s 
OuTpooR TOILETTE.—The patterns are 
Child’s Jacket No. 1648, price 7d. or 
15 cents; and Dress No. 1675, 
price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


and machine- 
stitching. It is in 
reefer style, closed 
in double-breasted 
fashion with but- 
ton-holes and pearl buttons and is closely fitted at the back by 
a center seam and side-back gores extending to the shoulders, 
box-plaits being prettily underfolded below the waist and a 
pointed strap adjusted across the top of the plaits. The jacket 
is made dressy by a deep, square sailor-collar with stole ends 
over which rolls a smaller collar of similar outline. Roll- 
up cuffs complete the sleeves, and square patch-pockets 
are stitched on the fronts. 

The dress, for which plaid gingham was selected, 
hangs full from a round yoke, and Bertha frills, the ends 
of which fall wide apart at the front and back, spread over 
bishop sleeves. 

For best wear the dress will be made of fine lawn or 
Swiss combined with all-over embroidery or’fancy tucking, 
and the jacket of piqué in white, pink, gray or blue, while 
better service will be given by gingham or percale dresses 
and cloth jackets. 

The hat is prettily bent and is trimmed with ribbon. 


<_< —_—_————— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS, CLOSED AT THE LEFT 
SIDE OF THE FRONT. (To BE Worn WITH 


OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For I)Justrations see this Page.) 


No. 1712.—A different development of this dress is shown 
at figure No. 25 H in this number of Tar Derearor. 

A dainty dress, which may be worn with or without a 
guimpe, is here illustrated made of pale-blue chambray. It 
is shaped in Pompadour outline at the top and has a full 
center-front and center-back that are double-shirred at the 
top and hang in pretty folds between side portions that 
are smooth under the arms, shirred for a short distance 
at the top and joined to a very shallow yoke having short 
shoulder seams. The yoke is covered with a row of embroid- 
ery that is mitred at the corners to lie smoothly and con- 


plain white braid - 
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ittle Uclks, 


tinued down the sides over the hems finishing the overlapping 
edges, and the dress is closed at the left side under the edg- 
ing. The pretty puff sleeves are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and finished with bands edged with frills of embroiderr. 

Lawn, organdy, Swiss, gingham, silk, etc., are suitable ma- 
terials for the frock, and any preferred mode of decoration 
may be adopted, ribbon, insertion and lace being appropriate. 
A dainty little dress is made of pink and white figured silk, 
and lace edying and narrov pink satin ribbon is used for 
trimming, with pretty effect. Three rows of the ribbon decor- 
ae te yoke and hems, and one row is applied on the sleeve 

ands. 

We have pattern No. 1712 in seven sizes for little girls from 
two to eight years old. For a girl of five years, the dress calls 
for three yards and a half of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—__»____— 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE MADE witH a HIGH NECK axD 


FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES OR WITH A SQUARE NECK AND SHORT 
SLEEVES FOR WEAR WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Diastrations see Page 69.) 


No. 1662.—At figure D61 in this magazine this dress is 
shown differently developed. . 

This pretty dress is here illustrated made of white India 
silk. It may be made with a high neck and full-length 
sleeves, or with a square neck and short sleeves for wear 
with or without a guimpe. The dress portion, which is 
square-necked, has short shoulder seams and is adjusted on a 
smooth body-lining which, when the dress is high-necked, i: 
faced to have the effect of a Pompadour 
yoke and finished with a standing collar; 
it is quite smooth at the sides, and all the 
fulness is drawn to the center of the front 
and back in rows of shirrings made far 
enough from the top to form frill headings. 
Two square tabs bordered with lace frills 
are arranged over each shoulder and stand 
out with a pretty flare over the sleeves, 
which may be short puffs or full-length 
close-titting sleeves with puffs at the top. 





1712 
Back View. 


Front View. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE OF THE FROXT. 


‘To BE WorN WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Lawn, gingham, chambray and light-weight wool goods are 
used for this mode, and the decoration may be as elabor- 
ate as desired. Fine nainsook and all-over embroidery de- 
velop a charming little frock/made, with a square neck and 
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short sleeves, and edging and ribbon-run 
beading are combined in the trimming. The 
shoulder tabs are of all-over embroidery edged 
with an embroidered frill and ribbon-run 
beading. and three rows of the ribbon-run bead- 
ing encircle the skirt. A guimpe of silk, cam- 
bric, nainsook, Swiss or lawn may be worn with 
this dress, with insertion and lace for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1662 in eight sizes for 
little girls from two to nine years of age. To 
make the dress fora girl of five years, will 
‘ require five yards and an eighth of mate- 

riad twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
——_-_~>— 


CHILD'S SQUARE-YOKE DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT LOWER 
EDGE, 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1708.—At figure D64 in this magazine this dress is 
shown differently developed. 

Fine nainsook, embroidered edging and fancy tucking are 
here combined in this dainty little dress, and 
narrow embroidered edging and insertion 
supply the decoration. The dress is made 
with a square yoke, shaped with shoulder 
seams and is gathered where it joins the 
lower edge of the yoke, the fulness falling in 
graceful folds to the lower edge, which is 
finished with a deep hem. Only short shoul- 
der seams fit the dress portion, and all ful- 
ness is drawn away from the sides. The 
neck is finished with a narrow band of inser- 
tion, which is trimmed at the top with a frill 
of edging. Included in the seams joining the 
dress portion to the side edges of the yoke are broad, gath- 
ered frills of embroidered edging with 
mitred corners; they fluff out prettily 
on the one-seam sleeves, which are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom and finished 
with wristbands trimmed to match the 
neck-band. The closing is made at the 
back with buttons and button-holes. 

The dress may be made of light-weight 
woollen goods as well as the thinner fab- 
rics, such as lawn, dimity, organdy, cham- 
bray, gingham, etc., and the hem may be 
hemstitched. Ruchings of ribbon or rows 
of insertion and enibroidered edging may 












Front View. 


Back View. 


LrrrLE Grevcs’ Dress. (TO BE MADE WITH «4 HIGH NECK AND FULL- 


LENGTH SLEEVES OR WITH A SQUARE NECK AND SHORT 
SLEEVES.) For WEAR WITH OR WITHOUT Aa GUIMPE. 


(For Description see Page 68.) 


be applied in any desired manner to decorate these dresses. 
We have pattern No. 1708 in seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years old. For a child of five years, the dress 
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1708 
Front View. 


Back View. 
CHILDS’ SQUARE-YOKE DRESS, WITH STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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1675 1675 
Front View. Back View. 


CHILD’s DRESS, WITH RounD YOKE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


needs three yards and three-eighths of nainsook thirty-six 

inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tucking twenty- 

seven inches wide for the yoke, and a yard and seven- 
eighths of embroidered edging five inches and a fourth 
wide for the frills, and three-fourths of a yard of inser- 
tion an inch and a half wide for the neck-band and wrist- 
bands. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 








al 


CHILD’S DRESS. WITH ROUND YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1675.—Other views of this dress are given at figures 
D 62 and No. 24H in this number of THe DeLingaror. 
White lawn and fancy tucking were here used for 
this pretty little dress. The dress portion, which has only 
very short shoulder seams, is gathered at the top across 
the front and back and is smooth at the sides: it is joined 
to around yoke also shaped by shoulder seams and is fin- 
ished at the bottom with a deep hem that is held in place 
by sa row of fancy stitching. Gathered circular frills 
that stand out stylishly on the sleeves are included in 
the joining of the yoke and dress portion and are wide 
apart at the front and back; and a narrow lace-edged 
frill follows the entire lower outline of the yoke, the 
- whole creating a very dainty effect. The one-seam sleeves 
have pretty fulness collected in gathers at the top and 
bottom and are completed with wristbands trimmed with 
insertion and edging. The low standing collar corre- 
sponds with the wristbands. The closing of the dress is 
made at the back with buttons and button-holes. 
Nainsook, mull, percale, dimity, chambray, gingham, 
etc., are appropriate for the frock. A blue chambray dress 
may have the collar, wristbands and frills finished with white 
embroidered edging. When the dress is of silk the yoke may 
be of lace net and thejtrimming shirred baby ribbon. 
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We have pattern No. 1675 in seven sizes for children 
from one half to six years of age. 
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HS LAER 
1659 
Back View. 


Front View. 
CyHILD’s LonG COAT, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
e 
(For Description see this Page.) 


lawn thirty-six inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of 
fancy tucking twenty-seven inches wide for the yoke. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_—__e—_—_——__" 
CHILD'S LONG COAT, WITH GORED CIRCULAR SKIRT. 
(For I!lustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1659.—This stylish little coat is fashioned from piqué 
and is given a very elaborate effect by the lavish use of 
embroidered edging and insertion and satin ribbon. The 
short, plain body is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams 
and closed with button-holes and buttons at’ the front; it is 
joined to a gored circular skirt that is gathered at the top, 
very little fulness, however, being arranged in front. The 
two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and completed with 
pointed roll-over cuffs. Double frill-caps of embroidery stand 
out on the sleeves, and a deep fancy collar showing an oddly 
pointed outline at the back and falling in long flaring points 
at the front is a pretty feature of the coat. Two ruffles of em- 
broidery follow the free edges of the fancy collar. A standing 
collar gives a high neck completion, and over it turns a flaring 
ripple portion that is shaped in a series of points at the bottom. 

Cloth, silk and cashmere are all suitable for a coat of this 
style, and the decoration may be simple or elaborate. 

We have pattern No. 1659 in seven sizes for children from 
one to seven years. To make the coat for a child of five 
years, needs three yards and three-eighths of goods twenty- 
seven inches wide, with six yards and an eighth of edging 
three inches and a fourth wide for the collar ruffles, and two 
yards and five-eighths of edging six inches and a half wide 
for the frill caps. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——__—_ ——_____ 


LITTLE GIRLS’ REEFER JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1663.—The jaunty reefer jacket here illustrated is 
developed in red twilled cloth and trimmed with narrow braid 
and machine-stitching. It is closely adjusted at the sides and 
back by under-arm gores and a curving center seam, the side 
seams being terminated a little above the lower edge, and has 
loose fronts closed to the throat in double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes. The sailor collar falls deep and 
broad at the back, curves gracefully over the shoulders and 
has broad stole ends; and the turn-over collar has pointed 
ends which flare sharply. The two-seam sleeves are gathered 
at the top. Side pockets are inserted in the fronts, and their 
openings are concealed by square-cornered laps. 

Cloth, flannel, whipcord and cheviot make durable and 
attractive jackets. White and colored piqué, Marseilles, duck 
and linen will also develop prettily. The collars of cloth 
jackets may have an inlay of material of a different color and 
be trimmed with braid or gimp. Narrow beading and embroi- 


To make the dress for a 
child of tive years, needs three yards and three-eighths of 
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dered edging prettily decorate the collars 01 a piqué jacket. 
We have pattern No. 1663 in eight sizes for little giris from 
one to eight years of age. To make the jacket for a girl of 
five years, needs two yards and three-eigliths 


of goods twenty-two inches wide. Price vf 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 

—_--» 
CHILD'S REKFER JACKET. (To BE Mari 


WITH ONE OR TWO SalLOR COLLABS.) 
(For Illustracions see this Page.) 


No. 1648.—Another view of this stylish 
jacket may be obtained by referring to fig- 
ure No. 24H in this magazine. 

Reefer jackets are always popular because 
they are so jaunty and comfortable. The 
one here illustrated made of rose cloth and 
trimmed with black and white braid is up 
to da*2 in every particular. Its loose reefer 
fronts close to the throat in double-breasted 
style with buttons and button-holes: and 
the back is gracefully fitted by broad side- 
back gores that extend to the shoulders. 
and a center seam, underfulded box-plaits 
below the waist at the middle three sean: 
rolling softly and giving pretty width to the 
. skirt. A pointed strap is tacked to the 
jacket across the top of the plaits and square patch-pockets 
are stitched on the fronts at the sides. A deep sailor-collar 
that is curved slightly over the shoulders falls smooth and 
square across the back and has broad stole ends that flare 
slightly, and a collar very much smaller but showing the same 
outlines turns over from a fitted band, the effect being novel 
and pretty. The two-seam sleeves have their fulness col- 
lected in gathers at the top and are finished with deep reil- 
ing cuffs. The. jacket may be made with only one of the col- 
lars, if preferred. 

Serge, cheviot, whipcord and fancy coating are appropriate 
for the jacket, and the collars and cuffs may be inlaid witl: 
material of 
a contrast- 
ing color. 
Braid or 
gimp ~~ will 
supply  ap- 
propriate 
decoration 
and may be 
fancifully 
applied. Red 
cloth, with 
white cloth 
for the collar 
and cuffs, 
will make a 
very stylish 
little jacket. 





‘ront View. 
LITTLE GIRLS’ REEFER JACKRT. 
(For Description see thie Page.) 





Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S REEFER JACKET. (TO BE MADE with ONE OB Two SalILoR 
COLLARS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 1648 in seven sizes for children 
from two to eight years of age. To make the jacket for 
a child of five years, will require ja vard and three-eighths 
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1664 
Front View. 
LittLB GIRLS’ BONNET. 


Back View. 
(KNOWN AS THE BRETON BONNET.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
—$$ 


LITTLE GIRLS’ BONNET. (KNOWN 48 THE BRETON BONNET.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1664.—White silk was used for making this quaint 


bonnet, which is known 
as the Breton bonnet. 
The front is narrow 
and smooth, and to its 
back edge is joined the 
gathered front edge of 
the crown, which shows 
three curved lines of 
shirrings at the bottom, 
where it is stiffened by 
an interlining of crino- 
line. A full gathered 
frill, which is wide at 
the center and narrowed 
gradually toward the 
ends, flares about the 
face in a_ picturesque 
manner; and a curtain 
that is arranged in box- 
plaits, is joined to the 
bonnet just back of the 
front. ibbon is arrang- 
ed along the lower edge 
of the front and finished 
at each end with a bow; 
and tie-strings of wide 
ribbon are tacked to 
the corners of the bon- 
net. A full rosette-bow 
of similar ribbon is set 
directly on top of the 
front. The bonnet is 
lined with white silk, 
the lining cousisting of 
a circular center and a 
close front. 

Plain and corded silk 
in the delicate shades so 
becoming to children, 
Liberty silk, mousseline 
de soie, lawn, etc., with 
a decoration of lace and 
ribbon, will make charming little bonnets in this style. 

We have pattern No. 1664 in four sizes for little girls from 
one to seven years of age. To make the bonnet for a girl of 
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THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
—This work, by Mrs. Eleanor Georgen, is a reliable text- 








FiGURE No. 25 H.—This illustrates LitTLE GIRL’ 
FRENCH Dress.—The pattern is No. 
1712, price 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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five years, requires a yard and three-fourths of goods twenty- 
two inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_____—— 


Figure No. 25H.—LITTLE GIRLS’ FRENCH DRESS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fiavre No. 25 H.—This illustrates a Little Girls’ dress. The 
pattern, which is No. 1712 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in 
seven sizes for little girls from two to eight years of age, and 
is shown in three views on page 68. 

A quaint French dress is here pictured made up for party 
wear in China silk trimmed with fine embroidered inser- 
tion. It is in Pompadour outline at the top, and between 
side portions that are smooth under the arms and shirred at 
the front and back, where 
they are joined to very 
shallow yoke-portions, 
appear a center-front 
and center-back that are 
double-shirred at the 
top to form a frill head- 
ing. The yoke is com- 
pletely covered by a row 
of embroidered  inser- 
tion, which is contin- 
ued down the hems of 
the side portions, and 
the closing is made at 
the left side of the front 
under the _ insertion. 
The short puff sleeves 
are finished with narrow 
bands that 
are trimmed 
with inser- 
tion and 
frills of the 
silk. 





1661 


LITTLE GIRLS’ MOTHER GOOSE 
Soft wool- BONNET. 

lens and silk (For Description see this Page.) 

may be used . 

for the dress 

as well as all of the wash fabrics, and trimming 

may be supplied by lace or embroidered edging 

and insertion or fancy stitching. A combination 

would be effective, an ornamental fabric being 

used for the center-front and center-back. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ MOTHER GOOSE BONNET. 
(For lilustration see this Page.) 


No. 1661.—One of the most picturesque bon- 
nets for the wee maiden is here portrayed made 
of white silk. The crown rises in a high point 
and has a seam extending from the point to 
the front; it is stiffened at the back by an inter- 
lining of very firm crinoline and retained in its 
square shape across the bottom of the back bv a 
whalebone. Rows of insertion radiate from the 
point, and a wide frill of the silk, edged with 
lace, fluffs out in a charming way about the face 
and forms a curtain at the back, the frill being 
deepest at the top infront. The ribbon decora- 
tion is simple but very effective. and wide ties of 
silk are bowed under the chin. 

Delicate colors will generally be used for these 
little bonnets, although blue in all shades ig 
always popular because of its becomingness, 
Lawn, dimity, dotted Swiss, Liberty silk, chiffon, 
etc., are lovely for it. The crown could be of 
piqué and the frill of lawn or Swiss; or it could 
be of corded silk, with the frill of silk. 

We have pattern No. 1661 in four sizes for lit- 
tle girls from one to seven years of age. To make the bon- 
net for a girl of five years, needs a yard and a half of material 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern 5d. or 10 cents. 


book, indispensable in every school and home where physical 
training is taught. »Price,. 4s. or, $1.00 (per( copy, postpaid. 





FIGURE 
No. 26 H.— 
BOYS’ SUIT. 
(For WUlustra- 
tions see this 

Page.) 

FiGuReE 
No. 26H.— 
This consists 
of a Boys’ 
blouse and 
trousers. 
The blouse 
pattern, 
which is No. 
1691 and 
costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is 
in thirteen 
sizes for boys 
from four to 
sixteen years 
of age, and is 
again por- 
trayed on 


FIGURE No. 26 H.—This illustrates Boys’ Svuit.— 


The patterns are Boys’ Blouse No. 1691, price KS ES 
Td. or 15 cents: and Trousers No. RE: 
7453, price 7d. or 15 cents. ROSE 
(For Description eee this Page.) SR S 
RSE 
page 78. The trousers pattern, which is No. oe 
SS: 


7453 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in twelve sizes 
from five to sixteen years old. 

White duck was here selected for this smart 
suit, machine-stitching giving the finish and a 
prettily bowed tie of spotted silk at the throat 
imparting a dressy touch. The blouse is simple, 
the lower edge being drawn in about the waist 
to produce the nsual droop and the closing 
made through a box-plait at the center of the 
front. A patch pocket on the left front is neatly 
finished with a pointed Jap. The collar is 4n 
rolling style with flaring ends, and the shirt 
sleeves are completed with straight cuffs. 

The close-fitting knee trousers are closed witha fly; they are 
well shaped, and the usual pockets are inserted. 

Summer suits for boys are made of crash, linen and white 
or blue duck and are especially comfortable when the suit is 
loose fitting like the one shown. Suits of this style are, how- 
ever, quite as pleasing when made of serge, cheviot or flannel. 

The Tam-O’-Shanter cap matches the suit. 


— 


BOYS’ NORFOLK SUIT, HAVING SHORT TROUSERS WITH- 
OUT A FLY. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1695.—At figure No. 18 H this suit is again illustrated. 

The suit is handsome for bicycling and general wear and 
is here represented made of mixed suiting and finished with 
machine-stitching. The Norfolk jacket is closed down the 
center of the front with button-holes and buttons. A box- 
plait is added on each side of the front and a corresponding 
box-plait is laid over each side-back seam, the plaits being left 
free from the jacket at the waist so as to allow a belt to pass 
under them. The belt is of the material and closes at the 
center of the front. The back is made without a center seam, 
but’ the side-back seams extend to the shoulders. A round 
turn-over collar with rounding lower corners is very stylish. 





Front View. 


Boys’ NorFoLK SvuIT, HAVING Snort TROUSERS 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Livtes for ‘[oys. 


The sleeves show two rows of stitching outlining a round cuff. 

The knee trousers fit closely and are made with the regular 
seams, hip darts and inserted pockets. They are closed at the 
sides. Three buttons decorate each leg in front of the outside 
seam. The trousers are usually buttoned to an under-waist. 

Rough and smooth suitings, also serge, cheviot, duck, Gala- 
tea, etc., are used for suits of this style. A leather belt may 
be used instead of one of the material, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 1695 in ten sizes for boys from three to 
twelve years old. Fora boy of seven years, the suit needs a yard 
and three-fourths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—__—__ <> —_—______- 


LITTLE BOYS' SAILOR-BLOUSE COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1694.—Another view of this jaunty costume is given at 
figure at No. 14H in this magazine. 

The becoming and practical suilor-blouse costume here 
pictured is developed in blue and white flannel and trimméd 
with narrow white braid. The fronts and back of the blouse 
are joined in shoulder and under-arm seams, and an elastic or 
tape is inserted in a hem at the lower edge to draw the edge 
close to the waist, the blouse drooping in the customary sailor- 
blouse style. The neck is shaped low in front and finished 

with a sailor collar that 
falls deep and square at 


with roll-over pointed 
cuffs. A pointed patch- 
pocket that is finished 
with a pointed lap is 
stitched to the left front. 

The skirt is hemmed at 
the bottom and laid in 
kilt-plaits that turn to- 
ward the center of the 
back to produce the effect 
of abroad box-plait at the 


As, the back and has taper- 
AE, <1 Te ing ends, below which 
EE CESSES ER the closing is made witha 
a RE SSRIS Rs fly. A buttoned-in shield 
Re ae = : wh that is closed at the back 
BEY : aS oe Bb and finished with a band 
SBS SESS ESS EB . fills in the open neck. 
s oe \ es 2 aya = Pe The one-seam sleeves are 
CEES Rt cats ma ee gathered at the top and 
LE SCE SEE bottom and are completed 
be ; 4: 





WITHOUT A FLY. 


center of the 
front. It is 
joined to a 
sleeveless 
under- waist 
that is shap- 
ed by shoul- 
der and un- 
der -arm 
seams and 
closed at the 
back. 

The cos- 
tume may be 
made of Gal- 
atea, linen, 
piqué, etc.. 
and also of 
serge, flan- 
neland light- 
weight mix- 
ed cheviot. 

We have pattern No. 1694 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years old. To make the coatume;for a boy of five 
years, needs four yards.and an eighth of white(fiannel twenty- 





> 
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1694 
Back View. 
LirtLe Boys’ SaTLoR-BLovsge COSTUME. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


1694 


Front View. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY, 1898. 


seven inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of blue flan- 
nel in the same width, for the shield and cuffs und to trim the 





Bors’ BLOUSE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


aailor collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


————<——_—-_____ 


BOYS’ BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1691.—This blouse is shown 
differently made up at figure No. 26 H 
in this number of THe DELtNgaror. 

Pink-and-white striped Galatea was 
here ased for the blouse, which is fash- 
ioned on the newest lines. The fronts 
and back are joined in shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and an elastic or 
tape is inserted in a hem at the lower 
edge to draw the edge closely about 
the waist, the blouse drooping all - 
round in regular sailor-blouse fash- 
ion. The shoulder seams _ are 
strengthened by bands of the material stitched to position, 
and the closing is made with button-holes and buttons through 
a box-plait formed at the front edge of the left front. A left 
breast-pocket is finished with a pointed lap that is stitched 
to position. At the neck is a turn-over collar mounted on 4a 
fitted band and having widely flaring ends. The shirt sleeves 
are gathered at the top and bottom and finished with straight 
cuffs that are closed with cuff-buttons below the regular open- 
ings, which are finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps. 

The blouse may be made of lawn, cambric, dimity, batiste, 
pigué, dack, gingham, Galatea, flannel and serge. 

e have pattern No. 1691 in thirteen sizes for boys from four 
to sixteen years of age. For a boy of seven years, the blouse 
needs two yards of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 


pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


Boys’ SHIRT-W lst. 


BOYS’ SHIRT-WAIST. (To BE MADE WITH REMOVABLE STANDING 
CoLLaR OR HigH TuRN-DoOWN COLLAR.) 
(For Ilastraticns see this Page.) 


No. 1699.—By referring to figure No. 18 H in this magazine, 
this shirt-waist may be seen differently made up. 

This stylish shirt-waist is here pictured made of fine 
white shirting. It ice ~:r>7 - 
under-arm seams and displays three box-plaits at the back and 
three forward-turning tucks at each side of a box-plait in the 
front, the box-plait being formed at the front edge of the left 
front. The closing is made through the box-plait in the 
front with button-holes and buttons. The shoulders are 
strengthened by straps machine-stitched to position. The 
comfortable shirt sleeves have the regular openings at the 
back of the arm finished with an underlap and pointed over- 
lap; they have slight fulness collected in gathers and are 
finished with straight cuffs. The neck is finished with a 
fitted band. A removable standing collar and a high turn- 
down collar are provided for in the pattern and are of the 
hewest style. A belt is stitched on the outside of the waist 
and buttons are sewed on it for attaching the trousers. 

Percale, gingham, cambric, wash cheviot, etc., are the 
materials selected for making shirt-waists of this kind. 

5 


fourteen years of age. 





(To BE MADE WITH REMOVABLE STANDING 
COLLAR OR Hiau TuRN-Down COLLAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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We have pattern No. 1699 in ten sizes for boys from five to 
For a boy of seven years, the shirt- 
waist needs a yard and three-fourths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, Td. or 15 cents. 


—_—_—>____—_——_ 


BOYS' SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Ulustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1690.—This stylish shirt-waist is pictured made 
of fine cambric. It is shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams and displays three box-plaits at the back 
and three forward-turning tucks at each side of the 
box-plait in the front, the box-plait being formed at 
the front edge of the left front. The closing is made 
through the box-plait in the front with button-holes 
and buttonsorstuds. The shoulders are strengthened 
by straps machine-stitched to position. The comfort- 
able shirt sleeves have openings at the back of the 
arm finished with the regular underlaps and pointed 
overlaps; they have slight tufness collected in gath- 
ers at the top and bot- 
tom and are finished 
with straight, lapped 
cuffs. At the neck is 
a sailor collar, which 
falls deep and square 
at the back and has 
wide flaring ends. A 
belt is stitched on the 
outside of the waist, 

We have pattern No. 
1690 in ten sizes for 
boys from three to 
twelve years old. For 
a boy of seven years, 
the shirt-waist needs 
a yard and _ seven- 
eighths of goods thir- 
ty-six inches wide. 


Back View. 


Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 
15 cents. 


—_ o-———- 


BOYS’ SIXx- 
- BUTTON 
VEST, WITH 
SAILOR 
COLLAR. 
(For Tlustra- 
tions see 
this Page.) 
No. 1689. 
—Red duck 
dotted with 
white was 
selected for this styl- 
ish vest, the backs, of 
course, being of lining 
material. The neck is 
shaped low in front 
and finished with a 
sailor collar that is 
square and very deep 
at the back, the ends 
tapering to points that 
meet at the top of the 
closing, which is made 
with six button-holes 
and buttons. The back 
is curved to the figure 
by a center seam, be- 
low which it is notched ; and the customary straps are included 
in the side-seains. Side pockets are inserted in the fronts. 
We have pattern No. 1689 in eight sizes for boys from three 
to ten years old. For a boy of seven years, the vest calls for 
one yard of material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 





Front View. Back View. 
Boys’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





Back View. 


Front View. 


Boys’ S1ix-ButTTtoN VEST, WITH SAILOR 
COLLAR 


«(For Deacription see this Page.) 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


THE SEASON’S RATHING SUITS. 


This year’s fashions in bathing suits differ as radically from 
those of seasons past as do styles in gowns for ordinary wear. 
Plaited skirts—kilt and box plaits are alike fashionable—are 
new, and there is a tendency to produce broad effects by the intro- 
duction of Bertha frills, broad sailor-collars and the like. Either 
puff or bishop sleeves may be worn, the former being more 
attractive but the latter more desirable if one’s skin is suscept- 
ible to sunburn. The same may be said in regard to low and 
high necks. Either tights or knickerbockers are worn, and 
many of the bathing suit patterns provide that either the skirt 
or knickerbockers may be joined to the waist; thus, when the 
knickerbockers instead of the skirt are made separate, they 
may Be displaced by tights at will. 

With regard to materials, mohair may still be said to hold 
first place, its wiry nature making a limp, draggled effect when 
wet impossible. Of course, for children flannel is the wisest 
choice, as it is more warmth-giving than serge or bDrilliantine. 
Ladies’ suits are made sometimes of silk of a heavy sort, and in 
piace of straw hats or oil-silk caps is worn a square of silk 
arranged turban fashion. Whether canvas bathing-slippers or 
stockings with cork soles are worn is a matter of preference. 

Suits for men and boys are made sometimes of stockinet and 
sometimes of flannel, the stockinet suits being made with caps 
to match. 

An attractive suit of blue and white serge, shown at figure A, 
is made with short puff sleeves and a V neck in front, the taper- 
ing ends of a sailor collar framing the opening. The blouse and 
drawers are in combination style, and the full skirt is made up 
separately. The pattern is No. 7690, in ten sizes from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 

A costume equally smart but widely different in design is 
shown at figure B, representing pattern No. 9113, in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costing 1s. 8d. 
or 80 cents. The body has a shield and a sailor collar and is 
made in one with knickerbockers. The skirt is of circular 
shaping.  Brilliantine was used for the costume, black and 
white being combined, with bands of the black for ornamentation. 

Figure C depicts a dainty little bathing suit for children, the 
material being white flannel trimmed with red braid. The pat- 
tern is No. 7700, and provides for a close-fitting plain suit as 
well as for the one here shown with pretty fulness in the body, 
knickerbocker drawers and puff sleeves. The pattern is in 
seven sizes for children from two to eight years of age, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A child’s yoke bathing suit made of red and gray brilliantine 
is illustrated at figure D. It is buttoned on the shoulders and 
the body and drawers are made in one. The pattern is No. 
9114, which is in four sizes from two to eight years of age, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The bathing suit for men, shown at figure E, is made of stock- 
inet, for which material alone the pattern, No. 739, is suitable. 
The suit consists of a shirt, knee trousers and a cap. The 
pattern is in seven sizes for men from thirty-four to forty-six 
inches, breast measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

A pretty costume for misses and girls is represented at figure 
F. A combination of blue serge and white brilliantine is shown, 
and three large buttons set on a box-plait on the body give an 
ornamental air. The blouse and drawers are made in combina- 
tion style, and the skirtisfull and round. The pattern used is No. 
8378, in six sizes from six to sixteen years of age, price ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

Figure G illustrates a misses’ and girls’ French bathing cos- 
tnme made up in gray and red brilliantine, white braid being 
effective on the red material and red braid on the gray. The 
body is given a fanciful air by a yoke with a Bertha frill out- 
lining it and is made in one with the knickerbockers. The 
skirt is four-gored. The pattern is No. 1610, which is in six 
sizes from six to sixteen years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A novel effect is seen in the Trouville bathing suit shown at 
figure H, white serge being used, with black silk for the sailor 
collar, shield and belt and black and white braid for decoration. 
The pattera is No. 9947, in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. Tights are in this 
instance worn, although knickerbockers may be used instead. 

The Ostend bathing suit, for misses and girls, is pictured at 
figure I. It represents pattern No. 9949, in seven sizes from 


‘a large sailor-collar. 


four to sixteen years old, costing 10d. or 20 cents. It has 
knickerbuckers and a gathered skirt, and may be made witha 
high or low neck. Fancy wash braid forms a pretty trimming 
for the suit, which is made of light-blue serge. 

A long-felt want is supplied by the paddling drawers shown 
at figure J; they are made by pattern No. 9995, in five sizes 
from two to ten years of age, and costing 5d. or 10 cents. The 
drawers are amply wide to admit of the skirts being tucked 
in them and are made of waterproof, cravenette, etc. 

Figure K depicts the Newport bathing costume, a beautiful 
suit made by pattern No. 9945, in seven sizes, from thirty to 
forty-two inches, bust measure, costing 1s. or 25 cents. The 
costume has knickerbockers and a box-plaited skirt, but tights 
are here worn in place of the knickerbockers. A sailor collar 
and a shield are attractive features of the mode, for which 
white serge was here used, with a decoration of braid and ap- 
pliqué anchors. 

At figure L is pictured a child’s bathing suit made of white and 
blue serge, tiny white stars in the corners of the sailor collar giving 
a decorative finish. Pattern No. 9966, in four sizes, from two to 
eight years and costing 7d. or 15 cents, furn:shed the design. 

A novel air is given the Brighton bathing s.1it, shawn at figure 
M, by a box-plait at the center of the front that appears contin- 
uous in the skirt and body. Theskirt is laid in plaits and the body 
has a square yoke and sailor collar. Either tights or knicker- 
buckers may be worn. The pattern is No. 9948, in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

The Ostend bathing suit for ladies, shown at figure N, is like 
that for misses and girls shown at figure I and bearing the same 
name, It is here shown made low-necked, the material being 
light-gray serge and decoration being tastefully arranged with 
black braid. Tights are here worn instead of knickerbockers. 
The design is embraced in pattern No. 9946, in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

Figure O shows a duplicate for ladies of the suit pictured 
at figure F. The development is especially attractive. black 
and red brilliantine being united, with decoration of black braid 
and anchors. The pattern is No. 8379, in ten sizes from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 

The simple but pleasing Russian bathing suit of blue mohair 
shown at figure P consists of a yoke body und drawers in one and 
a two-piece skirt. Various effects in its development are provided 
for in the pattern, which is No. 9112, in seven sizes from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, price ls. 8d. or 80 cents. 

Navy-blue brilliantine with a smart decoration of white braid 
is pictured in the sailor bathing costume at figure Q, the pattern 
being No. 1611, which is in six sizes for misses and girls from 
six to sixteen years of age, and costing 10d..or 20 cents. The 
body is made with a shield and is cut in one with the drawers, 
and the skirt is in plain full style. 

The boys’ bathing suit pictured at figure Ris here made with | 
The pattern is No. 8377, in eleven sizes 
from five to fifteen years of age, price 1s. or 25 cents. The suit — 
is made of blue flannel and prettily trimmed with rows of braid. 

A practical swimming suit for ladies and girls is represented at | 
figure 8 made of blue brilliantine trimmed simply with white | 
braid. The suit permits the freedom of movement that is essential 
for swimming. The pattern is No. 1472, in eleven sizes, from twen- 
ty-four to forty-four inches, bust measure ; price 1s. or 25 cents. 

Figure T represents a ladies’ French bathing costume made > 
in the same style as the costume for misses and girls shown at 
figure @. The pattern, No. 9111, is cut in nine sizes, from thirty — 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. — 

The youths’ bathing suit pictured at figure U is suitable only 
for stockinet, like the men's shown at figure E. It is pictured | 
developed in plain dark-blue, but any of the fancy stripes may 
be selected instead. The pattern includes a cap, shirt and knee — 
trousers and is No. 788, in six sizes from five to fifteen years of 
age, and costing 10d. or 20 cents. 

There is much originality in the design of the suit shown at 
figure V made of black alpaca trimmed with white braid. It 
comprises a circular skirt, and a combination drawers and 
double-breasted biouse. -The blouse may have short puff 
sleeves or leg-o’-mutton sleeves. Pattern No. 1588, in eight 
sizes, from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and cost- 
ing 18. or 25 cents, furnished the designyfor this smart suit. 
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FievrE No. 1.— aa. Fiavre No. 4.— 
Fax Casg. — Nile- “F/e Seca Sora-P ILLow.— 
green satin covers DO OOO DAS OED AVS OLA LILO Quite necessary to 





two oblong pieces of 

pasteboard, which 

are rounded to a 

point at the bottom. th) ee 
' The side edges are Ke OS ne 
- joined, and the | 

opening at the top 

is neatly finished. 
- A frill of chiffon in a moss-green shade adorns the side edges 
’ and a hand-painted or embroidered design decorates each side, 
: the delicate shades of pink being brought out effectively on 

the green background in this design. hite silk cord binds 
the edges of the case and is brought up 
to the top in two loops, by which it can 
be conveniently carried. The case is 
lined with white satin. and a tassel is 
tacked at the lower 
end. Any preferred 
color may be used for 
this dainty little acces- 
sory. 

Fiaure No. 2.— 
MANDOLIN COVER.— 
Smooth red cloth was 
used for this cover, 
which is embodied in 
pattern No. 718, price 
5d. or 10 cents. The 
joining of the parts is 
made under a binding 
of red silk braid. The 
cover is secured with 
a button and button- 
hole, and a handle is 
provided by a_ short 
strap of cloth. Felt 
and flannel] ure equally 
adaptable to this cover. 

FieureE No. 3.— 
Linen Dorry. — This 
dainty doily is made 
of fine white linen. The 
edge is cut in small 
scollops and worked 
in white silk in button- 
hole stitch, and a pretty 
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Fietrze No. 2.— 
MANDOLIN Co—- 
VER.—(Cut by 
Pattern No. 
718; one size: 
price 5d. or 10 

cents.) 








Fieurz No. 3.—Liven DOIty. 


design is done in feather stitch with green and white. Butter- 
cups wreathed in green and an odd design worked in each 
corner in shaded green is an effective decoration. 


“WORK-TABLE, | 
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Fieure No. 5.—BicycLeE WHEEL PIcTURE—FRAME. 


the comfort of the 
living-room is the 
low, broad couch 
and it is not com- 
plete without nu- 
merous pillows, 
One of the most 
approved stvles is 
shown in the illustration made of mode canvas and having a 
conventional border worked ina simple long stitch in shaded 
red worsteds, In the center a unique désign is shown worked 
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in these shades. 
A twisted cord 
made of the 
worsted in red 
and mode, or 
one of silk is ar- 
ranged on the 
edges. The back 
of this pillow- 
cover may be of 
red satin. A 
more delicate 
combination of 
colors would be 
a cream canvas 
worked in the 
bluet shades. 
The design 
shown is simple 
yet very effect- 
ive. 

Ficure No. 5. 
—BIorYcLe 
Wuerert Pic- 
TURE—F'RAME. — 
Especially ap- 
propriate to dec- 
orate the walls of 
the bicycle en- 
thusiast’s room is this artistic picture-frame. The spokes may be 
gilded, if preferred, and the rim could be enameled in white. A 
frill of yellow ribbon is glued to its outer edge, and in the center 
of the wheel ribbon is wound in and out and tied in a large bow. 
Artificial flowers are artistically disposed above the center, and 
a pleasing color scheme may be achieved in their selection. At 
the top there is a large bow of ribbon-that will conceal the nail 
upon which the wheel is suspended. 
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CHURCH EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


(Mrs. Haywoonv WILL WILLINGLY FURNISH ANY FURTHER INFORMATION OR DESIGNS DESIRED. 


LETTERS TO HER MAY BE ADDRESSED 


CARE OF THE EpitTor oF THE DELINEATOR. ) 


So general has been the interest shown in the illustrated 
articles on church embroideries that have appeared at intervals 
in Tne DeEineator that it has been considered advisable to 
pursue the subject. In the present issue the intention is to 
conduct readers a step higher in this the highest branch of 

artistic needlework, for hitherto the 
work has been limited to scrolls, letter- 
ing and floral decorations more or less 
conventionalized. But, before entering 
on the consideration of the 
more difficult subjects, it will 
be appropriate to direct pass- 
ing attention to the univer- 
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MALTESE. 
ILLUSTRATION No. 1.—CHRISTIAN CROSSES. - 


GREEK. St. ANDREW'S. 


LATIN. 


sally recognized emblem of Christianity, the cross, in its varied 
forms. Simple as it may seem to those who are instructed in the 
matter, it is not everyone whocan put a name even to the five 
well-known forms shown in the illustrations. The Latin, the 
Tau and the Greek cross are all symbols of Christ, not only be- 
cause a cross was the instrument of His death, but because it 
became at once the mark or sign of Christianity from its very 
foundation. 

The Latin cross, dis- 
tinguished by one of 
its arms being longer 
than the others, is ac- 
cepted as the form of 
that on which Christ 
was crucified. It was 
principally used by 
the Western Church; 
hence it came to be 
known as the Latin 
cross. 

The Greek cross, 
with the four arms of 
equal length, is so 
called because adopted 
by the Eastern’ or 
Greek Church. So far 
as embroideries are 
concerned, however, 
the Greek cross is now 
equally if not more in 
favor with the Western 
Churches than the La- 
tin form, probably be- 
cause of its artistic pos- 
sibilities when used as 
the basis for ornate 
crosses suitable for 
needle- work. We should not, however, expect to find it on the 
top of a church steeple. 

The St. Andrew’s cross, in the form of the letter X, is so 
called because, according to tradition, the aged Apostle refused 
through humility to suffer on a cross like that on which his 
Master suffered. This cross is frequently used in combination 
with the Greek cross in designing for embroideries. 


ILLUSTRATION No. 2. 


The Maltese cross is very ornamental in form; hence it also | 
is popular as a basis in designing. This particular form of the 
cross was borne by the Knights Templar and the Knights of &t. 
John. There are other forms of which it is not necessary to 
speak, as they are not pertinent to the subject. Among them the 
best known are the double and triple forms used by the hich 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Church. 2 

The Tau cross is the anticipatory cross of the Old Testament: 
it is accepted as the form on which the brazen serpent wa 
lifted up; it is also the form of — 
the saving mark on the dvor 
posts of the Israelites at the time 
of the Passover. It is called 
the Tau cross on account of its 
resemblance to the Greek letter 
T. It is likewise known in 
Greek art as the cross of St. 
Anthony, and in the represents- 
tions of this Saint will be found 
marked on his cloak. 

Of the crosses illustrated the 
Greek is by far the most useful 
as a basis for designing church 
embroideries, and there is hardly 
any limit to the variations that 
can be made on it. TDlustration 
No. 5 is an example, with the 
pomegranate for its motive. The 
lily, the vine leaf or, in fact, any suitable flower, foliage or fruit 
can be arranged to suggest this form, beside scrolls, sprays of 
jewels and numerous other devices. 

IHlustrations Nos. 2 and 3 present well-known symbols of the 
Saviour of Mankind. The pelican did not appear as a symbol 
presented in art before the Middle Ages; it is always connected 
in some way with the Passion on account of the legend to be 


Tau. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 3. 


found in an old German poem, which describes the pelican as 
nourishing its young with its own blood. 

The lamb is, perhaps, the oldest and most generally accepted 
symbol of Our Lord, doubtless because so often spoken of as such 
in the prophecies of the Old Testament. ‘‘ The Lamb of God" 
is represented in various ways—more often/|standing, sometimes 
lying down; the illustration gives one of ‘the most familiar 
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forms, and the one used as the insignia of St. John the Baptist, 
because it was he who exclaimed, on seeing Christ passing by, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God!” 

These two symbols are presented in a manner that can be 
adapted to various purposes, the size depending on the particular 
use intended. Designs of this kind may serve for burse, chalice 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 4. 


veil, stole ends, for pulpit or lectern falls, for the center of a 
superfrontal or altar frontal. They can be used alone or in 
combination with other designs, provided only that—on account 
of their symbolism —they are made the central objects. 

The chief difficulty in working these designs lies in the fact 
that they should express a certain quality of life and action. To 
attain this desirable end it is necessary for one to be an expert 
embroiderer; beginners should not attempt to cope with difficul- 
ties that will surely end in failure. One should have perfect 
command of the needle in forming any given curve so that it 
will present a smooth glossy surface, before trying to work birds, 
animals or figures. 

The pelican must be worked with filo floss in long and short 
stitch, the markings of the wings and the outlines generally 
being clearly indicated in close stem-stitch with a deep rich tone 
of brown. The tones for the bird are cream-white shaded with 
a delicate grayish-green. The nest may be of soft straw color 
merged into soft neutral green in parts with a touch of Autumn 
tints to give warmth. The background may be of a pale sky- 
blue either darned or in long and short stitch, set in a frame of 
laid Japanese gold thread. The rays may also be of laid gold 
or filled with gold-colored silk and outlined with the old thread. 

There are various modes of working the lamb: long and short 
stitch only is sometimes employed, but this has rather a tame 
appearance. since it does not give the feeling of lamb’s-wool. 
Sometimes bullion stitch is put in with excellent effect. for it 
looks very like Astrakhan lamb when finished. The only draw- 
back to using this stitch is that it cannot well be made in a 
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frame, since the silk has to be twisted around the needle after 
picking up a piece of the foundation fabric. For working in a 
frame, therefore, the following plan will answer best: Provide 
fine sewing silk to match exactly a twisted embroidery silk 
in cream color, then untwist the silk a little and hold down a 
loop of it with the sewing silk; repeat this method, laying the 
loops close together and making them longer where the coat 
would be thickest and very fine and small about the head and 
legs. It is really astonishing how much modelling can be 
accomplished by this treatment. The crinkle caused by untwist- 
ing the silk gives a natural, soft, curly look very puzzling to 
those not in the secret of so simple a method of obtaining it. 
The Divine nimbus distinguished by the cross within the circle 
should be worked in two shades of gold as near as possible the 
color of the gold thread with which it should be encircled. 

The color employed for the foliage surrounding the Lamb is 
quite a matter of choice; this, it should be noted, is in the 
Vesica form. The choice of color for working necessarily 
depends on the ground color on which the design is to be placed. 
It could be worked on any of the liturgical colors with 
propriety. 

The two remaining designs are well suited for stoles, but could 
be put on either burse or chalice veil. For a veil the border 
should be continued along the width of the veil in front. The 
chalice design (figure No. 4) could be used for any color except 
white, for the reason that it is too suggestive of the Passion to 
be suitable for high Festivals. The pomegranate is more in 
keeping with a red ground than any of the other colors, but it 
might be used on a green foundation. The chalice design is 
particularly chaste and full of meaning: the ears of wheat 
represent the Bread of Life—the grapes the Precious Blood— the 
vine represents Christ, the True Vine and Source of Life to the 
branches—the cup represents the Passion—the crown, the 
Victory. 

Everything depends on the manner in which the chalice is 
worked; this must be very fine—indeed, a single strand of filo 
floss split would not be too fine to give the sinooth satin finish 
that best resembles metal. Care must be taken to note the 
reflected lights. For the bowl of the chalice long and short 
stitch is employed, following the direction of the shade lines 
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ILLUSTRATION No. 5. 


For the stem the stitches foHow the vertical lines. The jewels 
are best designated by first making a large French knot with 
several strands of filo, then covering each knot also with several 
strands of the same siik. Thus, a surface smooth as a pearl is 
presented which, being raised in this way, catches the light and 
really resembles the brilliancy, of a jewel. 
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The wafer should be worked in palest straw color, with the 
Divine rays in gold color. On a violet ground the wheat and 
blades of grass should also be in shades of gold, the same being 
true of the crown, while the grapes and vine can be worked in 
soft shades of red. The same coloring would look well on 
green. Onared ground the entire design would come out well 
in shades of gold, with colored jeweis, or the line could be put 
in with a soft blue-green or with Autumn tints. Every part, 
except the jewels and the grapes. must be outlined with fine 
Japanese gold thread. The tendrils must be worked with filo 
floss with the color chosen for the vine. and the grapes are put 
in with satin stitch. It may be noted that the best way to 
preserve a perfect circle is to begin in the center of circle instead 
of at one side; the dots can be raised more by working first at 
one direction, then covering in a contrary direction. 

There are two ways of working the foliage; it may be done 
in long and short stitch, or by taking the silk straight across 
from side to side as shown in the drawing. afterwards holding 
the strands down in place by means of the veining, or, on large 
surfaces, by small stitches taken at intervals over single strands 
of silk laid also at short intervals in a contrary direction to the 
closely laid stitches beneath. This is a quicker method than the 
long and short stitch, but it is not so rich looking, nor does it 
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permit of much shading; it also requires very careful outlining 
before the stitches are laid down. 

The remaining design (figure No. 5) is an effective one. 
pomegranates usually working out very satisfactorily. The 
drawing indicates exactly the direction of the stitches. The 
pomegranates on a red ground look well worked in rich apricot 
shades or in gold shading to golden-brown. The French knots 
representing the seeds should be put in with a rather deep 
heliotrope shade. Beneath them is worked first a smooth, solid 
surface in pale straw color. The outer part is in satin stitch 
shaded to give the necessary roundness of form. Gold thread 
should be laid between the divisions as well as around every 
other part. The center forming a small cross might be of laid 
gold. 

No scheme of color is arbitrary, but to those unaccustomed to 
formulating schemes for a colored ground it may be suggested 
that they take the advice of some one who understands the 


matter thoroughly, for while a given scheme of color may look . 
well on a white ground, it will have a totally different and very — 


unsuitable appearance on a ground such as the red, green and 
violet belonging to the liturgical colors. For this reason ans 
scheme of color should be carefully considered in relation to it: 
background before the work is started. 
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Seemingly complete is the Summer wardrobe at the approach 
of these sultry July days, though the truly wise woman antici- 
pates the charmingly beautiful novelties which are produced in 
such vast assortment for Midsummer wear and has, therefore, 
planned for one or two gowns to be made of these newer 
materials. A gown of dotted Swiss may have been provided, 
and even this charming textile buds forth in a novelty of many 
virtues—a mohair Swiss embroidered in black figures of wavy 
lines upon a pink, blue, lilac or green ground. The especial 
merit of this mohair introduction is that the material retains 
its body and freshness and may still be as effectively draped as 
the older but popular Swiss. This same material is seen with 
open-work centers to small blocks which are formed by the 
embruidered lines. 

-Extremely beautiful and dainty are the culor schemes attained 
in another new fabric—pineapple cloth or tissue. Among those 
shown is a turquoise-blue and clear white, which would, indeed, 
be the perfection of taste when made over a slip of turquoise- 
blue glacé taffeta. Another effective combination is the white 
ground having stripes of blue and green. It is also shown in 
the corded effect showing green and black and in plaids or 
checks, where pink, yellow and green harmoniously blend and 
are accentuated by a hair-line of black. Daintily colored slips 
bring out the beauties of these thin materials most effectively. 

The organdy grenadines come in a vast and beautiful array. 
A novelty is the black lace effect produced upon delicately 
tinted grounds, blue, pink or the violet shades appealing more 
to refined taste. There are also pure white grounds with black 
figures upon them; these are made unusually attractive when 
worn over some bright color—cerise or cherry-red—and having 
the ribbons of black knotted with the color chosen. The 
French organdies are revelations of artistic beauty. A white 
ground with pink and yellow roses scattered upon it in graceful 
profusion is most charming in the result achieved in a dainty 
gown designed for afternoon or carriage wear at a Summer 
resort. Supplementing this costume was a Leghorn hat artisti- 
cally shaped and trimmed with pale-yellow and pink roses and 
a drapery of white chiffon. Two under-slips were provided for 
this gown—one of rose-pink and the other of pale-yellow—add- 
ing a two-fold charm to the dainty creation. These materials 
may be procured in plaids, stripes or plain effects, and are 
termed respectively, carreauz. organdy rayé and organdy lisse. 

For wear at the seashore an Alsatian novelty has been pro- 
duced which possesses very many excellent qualities and charms, 
its special virtue being the fact that it is proof against the 
destructive salt atmosphere. The texture of the goods is such 
that it is quite appropriate for the dress intended to be worn at 
any evening function. The colorings and designs are very 
similar to the French challies and organdies. 


DRESS GOODS. 
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Always attractive are the French batistes, and this season 


they are particularly so. The white grounds with floral designs 
are beautiful. Then there are the corded stripes and the bias 
plaid effects. These bias plaids are seen in ginghams and fine 
lawns and will be greatly in demand for shirt-waists. A French 
robe of cream batiste having a gored skirt, which is joined by 
embroidered strips of chiffon and has a ruffle of the material 
edged with the embroidered chiffon on the bottom, is another of 
the season’s novelties. The material and strips of the chiffon 
are provided for the waist. Other robes are of French Henrietta 
in light and dark gray, heliotrope and beige; white satin ap 
pliqués are embroidered in two wavy rows upon the material, 
giving the effect of being woven in the goods. White chiffon 
puffing is also introduced in this novel manner, with pleasing 
effect. 


Nun’s-vailing plays a very prominent part in the materials | 


suitable for this season. One or more light woollen costume: 


will be essential to the completeness of the Summer outtit, and» 


there is truly no more appropriate or charmingly attractive 


fabric than the one just mentioned. A new feature in this 


goods is the bayadere stripe introduced in alternating widths. 
For the tall, slender woman the bayadeére stripes are most be- 
coming, but her sister of shorter stature should affect the 
lengthwise variety, the width of the material being adapted to 
achieve either result. Other seasonable woollens are crépe de 
Paris, a silk-and-wool mixture which is seen in all the popular 
colors, and velours lousse, a ribbed fabric obtainable either plain 
or with a border of alternating satin stripes. This is also shown 
in the attractive colors. Plissée is a tucked material which 
promises to become popular; it is quite a novelty and will 
develop extremely stylish costumes. 

A silk-and-wool barége, having a black ground with a design 
in green and blue upun it, is a most serviceable and stylish 
material. The ever popular plaid and stripe effects are shown 
in these goods, as they are in almost every other fabric offered 
just now. More pleasing to the eye is a barége showing a white 
ground with pink flowers in clusters of sprays upon it. A very 
youthful gown may be developed from this fabric, and its 
charms will be greatly enhanced by a silken lining of the shade 
to match the flower, or if a contrast is desired, green or burnt- 
orange muy be pleasingly substituted. 

Exquisite taste was exhibited in a gown of green-and-black 
plaid grenadine made over a green glacé taffeta—the shimmering. 
beautiful sea-green. The skirt was gored and was decorated 
about the lower edge with bands of spangled net. Heavily 
spangled Brussels net formed the entire waist. while the sleeves 
were of the grenadine shirred upon the tight silk lining. A 
folded collar, and a belt with long ends decorated with the 
spangles were the finishing touches to this charming toilette. 
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Lace grenadines showing two colors—green and blue, or tan and 
red—-are most effective when artistically developed over hand- 
some linings. A grenadine having a wide white stripe, and nar- 


rower ones of blue and pink is seen, which, though somewhat e 


startling in effect, wonld be quite charming for a promenade 
gown. In this material, as in others, the favors seem to be 
divided equally between plaids and stripes, the same colors and 
other combinations being brought into prominence. 

Novel and dazzlingly beautiful are the silks displayed in the 
choice varieties presented for gowns, waists and skirts. Ombré 
bayadere taffetas are quite the latest fancy, and truly beautiful 
are these shimmering silks in bluet, heliotrope, burnt-orange 
and turquoise-blue, with their wavy lines of white and the 
changeable effect in the background. A bluet changes into a 
green, and a rose loses its brightness in another shade of green. 
Most artistic is a taffeta showing a clear white ground with 
waves of maiden-hair fern at regular intervals producing the 
bayadere effect. Still another novelty is a taffeta with white 
dots embroidered in cotton. Very effective is a turquoise-blue 
with these embroidered dots developed in a waist, with trim- 
mings of white taffeta. The design is the sailor blouse, having 
the revers, shield, collar and cuffs of the white taffeta. This 
season Offers a gray brocade with Séotch sunbursts over its sur- 
face, u strikingly odd but pleasing effect resulting from the rich 
color harmony. Lace bayadeére or Dresden effects are shown in 
three colors—heliotrope, turquoise and pink. 

Foulards retain their popularity, and the varieties are almost 
too numerous to mention, though among them may be found a 
Paris novelty with a checked ground having black or colored 
dots upon it. Another is a changeable foulard, while still 
another shows the Persian effect. These silks are especially 
suited for Summer dresses and may be selected with appropri- 
ateness for all ages. Satin Maroquin showing the old Morocco 
designs is seen in red, green and white stripes and also in tan 
and gray. For those who affect extremes this material will be 
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found attractive. Peau de gant is a glove-finished satin. very 
rich and beautiful in its lustre. A gown artistically picturesque 
and suitable to the season is developed in point d’esprit over a 
lining of white taffeta. The skirt is full over the gored foundation 
and has successive rows of insertion from the hem to the top, 
with wide strips of ‘the material coming in between. The waist 
suggests the ‘‘baby’’ style and is composed of strips of the 
material and insertion, and a narrow ruffle of lace edges the 
rather low, round neck. With this airy, girlish costume a 
broad white taffeta sash having fringed ends is worn. Most 
appropriate is this creation for Summer evening dancing parties. 
A delicately colored under-slip may be substituted for the white 
one should individual taste prefer it. For a more elaborate 
function a gown of rose-pink fleur de Bengaline made with the 
graduated flounced skirt and blouse-front waist would be ap- 
propriate. The flounce on the skirt is headed and has upon its 
lower edge black Chantilly lace appliqué. A yoke is achieved 
by applying the lace upon the silk. The sleeves are decorated 
with the appliqué, and black satin forms the belt and collar. 

Piqués in all the delicate tints are extensively utilized for cos- 
tumes and shirt-waists; they are, indeed, a most important 
factor just now and will vie with the thinner materials in popu- 
larity during the Summer. Stripes, plaids and bias plaids are 
all shown in this fabric and in dark colors as well as light. 
A scarlet piqué jacket with trimmings of white will be attrac- 
tively worn with a white piqué skirt at the sea-shore or country 
house. A white sailor-hat with a red band would be the fitting 
complement to such a costume. 

Delightfully cool appearing are the zephyrs or fine ging- 
hams. Some of these show a silk stripe, and others have bias 
blocks; in any case their daintiness is charming. Morning 
gowns of this material are in extremely good taste. Among 
the many merits of this fabric is its excellent laundering quality 
and its durability. Next to ginghams, and very nearly akin, is 
chambray, another fabric which possesses many attractive points. 





TRIMMINGS FOR SUMMER DRESSES. 


Elaborate gowns were never more in evidence than they are 
just now, and certainly every taste has been catered to in the 
vast and beautiful array of decorations offered. F'or the charm- 
ing thin and airy textiles are shown exquisite laces, embroi- 
deries, ribbons and chiffon trimmings. Very frequently a com- 
bination of garnitures is disposed upon the one gown, the result 
being most elaborate. The appliqué effects are just as popular 
as they were earlier in the season and bid fair to remain so, very 
charming possibilities being suggested by either the braids, or 
chiffon with lace appliqué. 

Robes of net with lace appliqué are in the extreme of style, 
and those made over taffeta silk slips are vying with the grena- 
dine gowns. They come with the circular skirt and the net 
with appliqué bands for the waist, which usually shows the 
blouse effect. Sashes of broad ribbon edged all round with 
a very narrow pufling of the net or of chiffon- are a suit- 
able adjunct to such a gown. Another extremely effective robe 
ia of Yak net, having a coarse open mesh, in gray, bluet, beize 
and white, with the chenille in fancy design appliquéed on it. 
Artistic results are achieved when the under slip is selected with 
an eye to good color harmony or combination. 

The La Tosca nets are very much in evidence in robes, blouse- 
waists and flouncings, and they may be procured in either the 
plain mesh or with guimpure appliqué disposed in an artistic 
fashion in an all-ovcr design or in rows alternating with bias 
folds of satin. These are seen in all-black, black-and-white and 
beive. The net and bands of trimming for the waist and sleeves 
may be procured by the yard, as may also the satin folds. For 
the development of yokes, blouse effects and panels to be intro- 
duced in a soft woollen or silk gown Brussels net is shown 

with lace and chenille dots and may bring out a third 
color in the chenille or one to correspond with the gown, if pre- 
ferred. Narrow bands having a lace edge are obtainable to 
match this net and may be disposed upon the toilette. 

The richness and exquisite beauty of Renaissance lace will 
always secure for it a high position as a suitable and effective 
decoration for the handsome silk gown or fancy waist. It is 


used even to develop the whole waist, and a turquoise-blue 
taffeta or satin with this charming garniture would be an ideal 
effect. Indeed, a more beautiful costume could scarcely -be 
imagined than one of rose-pink or turquoise-blue taffeta. the 
skirt carrying out the approved flounced idea in the adjustment 
of broad ruffles of the lace upon it, each ruffle being headed 
with three rows of narrow black velvet ribbon. A blouse of 
this beautiful Jace is worn over the waist, completed by a crush 
collar and sush with long ends of the velvet ribbon in a wider 
width. Most fitting to wear with this creation would be a hat of 
fine chip or fancy straw in white with a soft graceful drapery of 
turquoise or rose mousseline de soie shadowed under the Renais- 
sance lace and having a drooping osprey aigrette at the left 
side. Extremely striking is a collar having revers attached of 
turquoise-blue taffeta embroidered in a satin cord and gold 
thread fancy scroll design. This beautiful accessory would lend 
a charm to a gown of sombre hue or contribute pleasingly to 
one carrying out the same color scheme. 

A last season's silk or grenadine gown may be most admir- 
ably brought up to date by adjusting any of the following 
novelties: a blouse of spangled net with variegated spangles on 
black net, others of all-black, either spangles or jets, and vet 
several other varieties when the net is light-colored and spangled 
in steel or colored beads; and yokes, revers and epaulettes of 
fancy braided or embroidered designs on chiffon lace or net. 
These may be selected as to quality and style, according to inti- 
vidual taste. Most effective igga yoke of net with white satin 
appliqué outlined with tinsel and having the spaces filled in with 
spangles of turquoise, white and gold. This decoration would 
be applicable to a light-weight woollen gown or one of other 
light texture. A waist garniture comprising three pieces —revers, 
epaulettes and standing collar—is of white chiffon puffins 
appliquéed on net and having beautiful designs wrought in tin- 
sel cord, steel and gilt beads and jets. These accessories are of 
such intricate and beautiful workmanship that they command a 
very high price, a fact that will prevent their being too commonly 
used. Extremely effective is a yoke of white chiffon embroid- 
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ered with cut-steel beads and studded with Rhinestones and 
brilliant spangles. 
Epaulettes to match the yoke will be found helpful adjuncts. 


All sorts of decorative uses may be applied to the band trim- ¢ 


ming. Very beautiful designs and colorings are introduced, and 
their adjustment upon either a new or old gown is most satis- 
factory. They are more generally termed appliqué trimmings 
and may be used in bands or cut apart and added here and 
there on the waist or even on the skirt, For rich gowns is 
shown appliqué trimming having a white chiffon or mowsseline 
de svie foundation, with pink and yellow chrysanthemums in 
realistic effect produced from the same gauzy texture, and 
studded with steel beads and a combination of tiny stones 
resembling jewels. 

Another trimming is offered in lace appliqué and spangles. 
All colors may be procured, yellow, pink, blue and heliotrope, 
thus making it possible to decorate a gown of any hue. A 
novelty is shown in this style of garniture in a chiffon passe- 
menterie embroidered in roses true to Nature in their coloring 
and having a narrow band of black velvet ribbon on each edge 
seemingly wrought in the chiffon but really held by jewel trim- 
ming. A most pleasing effect is the result, character being 
added by the touch of black introduced. 

Very artistic and again charmingly suggestive of Nature are 
the pansies so beautifully developed from chiffon in the purple 
shades and disposed upon a band of the same fabric in a lighter 
tint. These dainty flowers are combined with amethysts and 
Rhinestones and also steel spangles and narrow gold braid coiled 
in unique fashion, and the effect is most charming. 

Coral passementerie embroidered on black net and combined 
with gold beads, jet and steel spangles is another novel decora- 
tion. White and gold is always a charming combination, and 
many beautiful designs are shown carrying out this color scheme 
in floral and conventional designs, silk and gold cord being 
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used to produce the designs. Russian lace ornaments are ad- 
mirably adjusted upon both street and indoor gowns. Bow- 
knots in three sizes are obtainable in linen lace and add most 
charmingly and effectively to the silk or soft nun’s-vailing gown. 
They are appliquéed on the material, and the deftness of the 
modiste gives them almost the appearance of having been woven 
in the fabric. When a silk lining is used, the material may be 
cut away from beneath these lace appliqués, an admirable 
effect being produced. Roses and maiden-hair ferns are won- 
derfully constructed in point de Géne lace and are attractively 
applied as waist garnitures. 

A trimming of exquisite daintiness especially appropriate to 
adorn a toilette of taffeta or peau de soie is a white chiffon 
with black lace appliqué and having turquoise-blue spangles 
and white chenille wrought in an artistic design upon it. These 
filmy decorations are used in abundance upon this season’s 
gowns, and the effect of the spangles in their variegated 
hues is positively bewildering. 

Especially designed for tailor-made gowns is a wavy band of 
soutache appliqueed on white taffeta. It may be used for the 
collar, to make a vest or to relieve the severity of the skirt. 
Another trimming applicable to more dressy creations is of 
white or colored silk, with am appliqué of black braid in a scroll 
design. This also comes in the wavy lines. The novelty ap- 
pealing to most every taste will make this decoration popular. 
Among this vast array of yarnitures are spanged ornaments 
in bow-knot, butterfly and other unique designs. These may 
be effectively disposed on the waist or skirt. Graduated 
panels of Chantilly lace are almost entirely covered with black 
or colored spangles and, there being small ornaments for the 
waist to match, a most pleasing reault may be obtained when 
used in the development of a silk gown. If fancy suggests, the 
material may be cut away from beneath and the colored silk 
lining be visible. This would produce a pleasing effect. 


——_——- —DSOoe —— 


HIS WAY. 


By EMMA CHURCHMAN HEWITT. 


While all persons are born with natural tendencies more or 
less directly inherited and more or less strongly marked, it is 
not to be denied that environment and training have a most 
notable effect upon natural characteristics. The very evils 
which are mostly to be deplored in the adult character are 
frequently merely good qualities run to waste. The most beau- 
tiful flower, if left to run wild and develop as it pleases, becomes 
in time little more than a weed. Improperly developed in the 
child, obstinacy becomes in the man a brute force which it is 
impossible to eradicate and almost equally impussible success- 
fully to combat. Obstinacy, properly directed in the child, 
becomes that determination without which the most lovable 
character is as salt without its savor. 

The training of a human being into a well-minded character 
is a responsibility from which the stoutest heart might shrink, 
if it only knew what was involved. But as one human being 
must train another human being as long as the world stands, it 
is well that some of us quite realize what is before us when we 
undertake the task. The most obnoxious person known to 
general society—be it high or low—is he who has a ‘‘ way,” 
unless that ‘‘ way’’ be exceptionally gentle and courteous. It 
is an unfortunate fact that persons who possess a ‘way’ are 
generally disagreeable. The others are known as possessing 
a ‘‘manner.”? It is astonishing that so many really well- 
meaning, well-bred persons will allow themselves to fall into 
such clisazreeable habits, And yet, when we reflect that in 
order to prevent such a thing occurring, unceasing vigilance 
from birth is necessary on the, mother’s part, the fact is not 
so astonishing, after all. 

A ‘*way’’ does not set in after adult age has been reached. 
It is part and parcel of the child. It is very easy to forget that 
that which is very “cute” in an infant ora young child may be 
very (lisagreeable in one older. Children are permitted to show 
anger or are, perhaps, teased into a display of it, because they 
‘*look so comical’? when they grow red in the face and double 
up their tiny fists in impotent rage. But those in charge forget 
that ‘‘Jack’s dreadful temper’? may work disastrous results 
later in life. When this habit of temper once has hold upon a 


child it is almost impossible to correct it, so the family accepts it 
as ‘‘Jack’s way,’’ and the son grows up an abused man in that 
he was encouraged rather than corrected in a very serious fail- 
ing. When this fault has taken real hold, his elders realize but 
excuse the errurs in the training of the child whose character 
was intrusted to their hands; but they can hardly expect others 
to be equally lenient. 

A ‘‘way”’ has its origin in supreme seltishness. The fact set 
forth that all men are born free and equal and, therefore, have 
similar rights, plays no part in the lives of those who claim 
a personal and individual ** way” as an excuse for disagreeable 
or inconvenient behavior. The method of showing these peculi- 
arities takes different shapes with different temperaments. The 
easy, good-natured man lets things go in a slipshod manner most 
exasperating to those who must suffer from his negligence, 
while the irascible man makes things generally hot for all 
around him. There are those who are said to be ** born tired.” 
This may be a physical fact; lack of proper physical balance 
may very readily cause a feeling of general lassitude which only 
careful training can overcome. If allowed to go on, the moral 
sense becomes blunted, and the possessor of the unpleasant 
characteristic falls into a ‘‘way” of doing nothing which he 
does not like. He can always find an excuse for himself and 
expects others to accept him at his own valuation: and he 
generally succeeds, for it is said that if anyone will voice a 
theory or an opinion, no matter how absurd. with sufficient 
persistence and insistence, be will finally gain a following. 

Such men as this are invariably lax in keeping engagements. 
This ‘*way”’ is one of the most unpleasant, as well as the most 
inconvenient. I am well aware that this ‘‘ way’’ is supposed 
to be more popularly a characteristic of women than of men. 
But this premise is much to be doubted, and since the English 
languase permits the use of the masculine pronoun Lo indicate 
humanity at large, for the sake of convenience the masculine 
pronoun will be used throughout without any intention of 
attributing unpleasant traits to one sex more than to the other. 

One of the most important lessons for the child to learn early 
is that of keeping engacements, and the sacredness of his word 
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when once pledged. The easy ‘‘Oh, I only promised the 
children: That doesn’t make any difference. They'll not 
care. I'il take them some candy when I go home,”’ does a 
serious moral wrong. If promises may be so lightly made 
and lightly broken by their elders, to whom they are supposed 
to look for guidance, why should the children themselves 
not do the same? Have you never suffered inconvenience 
from an adult who has been trained this way in childhood? In 
fact, have you never noticed how few persons regard an appoint- 
ment as really binding? What else can you expect when you 
reflect how this lesson has been impressed on innumerable 
occasions, while the character was in a plastic stage, by precept 
as well as by example? 

If a child makes a trifling engagement, which contains in 
itself no element of impropriety, his mother commits a grave 
wrong against the child himself if she says: ‘*Oh well! that 
doesn’t make any difference. Come with me. I want to take 
you to the Park. I guess Johnnie doesn’t expect you, maybe.’’ 
Harry at once casts around in his mind and easily persuades 
himself that Johnnie doesn’t expect him. Meanwhile Johnnie 
sits forlorn awaiting the companion whose mcther has just 
taught him a lesson of lax principle and who, at her suggestion, 
bas been able to justify himself in his own mind. She should 
either impress upon the boy that he must make no definite 
engagements until he has consulted her, or she should oblige 
him to keep such us he has made, if it be possible to do so. To 
let him think that he can make any kind of an engagement with 
a school friend and then excuse himself next day for having 
failed in his appointment, is to put in his hands a pointed 
weapon against herself. When she says ‘‘ Harry, be sure to 
come back by nine o'clock,” and he replies, ‘‘I will,’? what 
reason has he for keeping his word? None at all! She has 
told him that one need not always do what one says one will. 
And it will be quite as easy for him to persuade himself of a 
good excuse in this case, as it was for her to persuade him in 
the other. Those who have taught him this lesson can hardly 
feel injured if they are the first to profit by it. 

There is absolutely no ‘‘ way’ more irritating than this lack 
of moral obligation in relation to engagements. Being yourself 
specially methodical] and particular in this respect and having 
agreed to meet Brown or Jones at a special time or a particular 
place. you go spite of rain, wind, or heat, and are at the appointed 
spot at the appointed moment. You wait five, ten, fifteen min- 
utes, but your acquaintance does not arrive. After you have 
wasted half an hour of your valuable time and given up something 
infinitely pleasanter than this appointment even promised to be, 
you return home, disgusted with the result of your efforts. You 
meet the renegade a few days later; and what happens? He says 
he is sorry? By no means! On the contrary, he seems to 
regard you as somewhat of a fool to have gone out in such 
weather. °° Never supposed for a minute, my dear boy, that 
you would have ventured out such a day.” If the weather 
were too much for his delicate constitution, he surely night have 
let you know. But such an idea never occurs to him. If the 
appointed meeting was an accommodation to himself rather 
than to you, the fact does not seem to make any difference. 
When you express ill-humor at his laxness he only replies easily, 
‘‘Now, now, my dear boy, don’t get huffy. Every one knows 
my way. Nobody thinks anything of it. Nobody expects me 
w keep an engagement. It’s my weakness, you know.” 

His ‘‘ weakness’?! His ‘‘way’’! What right has any one to 
have a ‘* way’’ that causes discomfort to all around? None! 
We are all members of a ‘grand brotherhood, and interdependent 
as to personal comfort; therefore, it is more than thoughtless to 
allow oneself to acquire a way which is disagreeable. Why 
should our acquaintances be called upon to bear our way for 
our benefit, any more than we should correct our way for the 
benefit of others! There is only one of us and many of them. 
If one’s bark is worse than one’s bite, as many people contend, 
in extenuation of their own disagreeable cunduct, why not cul- 
tivate a bark and a bite which are more in accord? It would 
seem easier to do this than to rest under constant misapprehen- 
sion. 

‘I cgn’t help it’ is another excuse behind which many 
attempt to hide their shortcomings. That's all nonsense! Any- 
one can help anything he puts his mind to. providing it origi- 
nates within himself. There was a woman once who was 
accustomed to falling into terrible fits of passion. She thought 
she ** couldn’t help it,’ and her friends had gradually learned to 
.aecept her estimate of herself. They pitied her and called it 
“her way.’? But the time came when all these exhibitions of 
temper ceased. An acquaintance, noting the change, spoke of 
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it. ‘* You see,” she confessed, “I thought I couldn’t help It, 
and peuple put up with it, because it was my way. But aftera 
while my heart gave out, and when I went into a rage I fainted 
dead away. So I had to stop them.” 

If some timely warning would break up a number of dis- 
agreeable ‘‘ways,’? every community would be a pleasanter 
place to live in, and immediate friends would be benefited. 

Temperance in eating and drinking is not the only kind to be 
exercised in this world, by any means. There is often far more 
self-denial needed to break up the besetting sin of ill-temper 
than that of a desire for strong drink. When, in looking deep 
d .wn into our hearts, we find something which we are inclined 
to excuse in ourselves as our ‘‘ way,’’ we may know that we 
have found one of the little fone that are destroying the ‘ ten- 
der vines.”’ . 

The ways’? of grown people are some of the things which 
work such injustice to children. There comes a time in every 
child’s life when he sees his parents and others in authority over 
him, as men and women. His love for them is the same, but 
his awakening sense of justice is outraged or stunted, as the 
case of temperament may demand, if he finds himself subjected 
to unnecessary inconvenience or annoyance to suit the mere 
caprice of some older person (which is too often the case). No 
matter how he may have loved those relatives before, the honor- 
able child can feel only shrinking or distress when he realizes 
at last that his parents have been less than truthful with him, or 
have made him promises which they never meant to keep, or 
which they broke without sufficient excuse. Mamma, too, may 
try to explain papa’s manner by saying that ‘‘he doesn’t mean 
anything’”’ by his unpleasant words, which are so thoughtless 
that they are absolutely cruel. ‘‘ You know papa’s way, dear.” 
Truly! ‘‘He knows papa’s way” only too well! But that 
doesn’t take the sting away, nor add to his respect and rever- 
ence for his father. 

Just here, perhaps, it would be well to say a few words about 
reverence and respect for old age. We are taught that age is to 
be respected and revered simply because it is age. Not so! 
Nothing is to be reverenced simply because of what it is. Rev- 
erence should come from what it represents. One may pity all 
aged men and women because they have grown enfeebled, but 
one cannot reverence them simply because a certain number of 
years have passed over their heads. When their faces and their 
characters show that rounding out, that mellowness which 
comes of a long life well lived, then, indeed, is there nothing on 
earth worthy of higher reverence. But when old age merely 
represents a bundle of querulous whims, increasing in number 
with each year and each accorded an honored place as showing 
the advance of age—and as such to be passed over as inevitable 
—then is old age not to be reverenced, and the young are not in 
the least reprehensible for avoiding association with it. I 
recently read a story of some children whose parents regarded 
them as very reprehensible for objecting to sitting down at table 
with a dirty old woman who persistently dropped snuff on the 
table-cloth. They pointed out the fact that she was old, and 
therefore, to be reverenced. On the contrary, it was the parents 
who were reprehensible in obliging their children to do some- 
thing which was so utterly repulsive to themselves and which 
outraged their sense of decency. 

This false idea of the reverence due to age as uge has done a 
great deal of harm by allowing people as they advanced in 
years to fall into careless and slipshod habits, or to lose the 
hold which they had over their unpleasant tendencies. As age 
advances the greater the vigilance to be observed over one’s- 
self, for youthful failings are very easy of exaggeration. Deter- 
mination may become obstinacy, firmness turn into imperious- 
ness, quickness at repartee become ill-natured retort, lack of 
thought about dress become slovenliness, or over-anxiety turn 
into peevishness or querulousness. Any and all of which are 
hard for others to bear and do not tend to endear the aged one 
to those around. “If I thought I should be like my grand- 
mother was at eighty-eight, I would not mind living to be a 
thousand !” exclaimed a young woman recently. What a 
beautiful comment on the ‘‘way’’ of that grandmother: All 
who knew the old lady loved her dearly, and no gathering 
among her young relatives was quite complete without her. 
But it was not ler age which was revered: it was the mellow 
life which experience and time had produced. 

But these unpleasantnesses of character, which seem to 
develop in after-life, but which really begin in childhood, may 
be guarded against to a great degree by the careful and observ. 
ant mother. Undue development in any one direction is bad, 
no matter what the tendency may/be. It shouldbe the work of 
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the parents to point out, if possible, that which is weak, and by 
this means make a healthy balance which will prevent the adult 
from becoming a crank, a nouentity or a nuisance. 

A love of reading is one of the finest characteristics that a 
child can possess. But not only should the quality of the read- 
ing be guided, but the habit itself. If it begins to interfere with 
physical development, if it seems to take the entire place of 
companionship, if meals are forgotten and sleep becomes a sec- 
ondary matter, then it is time to interfere. The character is 
becoming lopsided. Like a crooked plant, only that side which 
is turned to the sun is developing properly. Even tricks of 
manner should be guarded against, as making peculiar the per- 
son possessing them. As they nearly always arse from some 
personal defect—hitherto unsuspected, but which may possibly 
be corrected if taken in time—a persistent trick of manner 
should be treated as a disease, and the advice of physicians 
should be asked. Awkwardness, a trick of holding the head on 
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one side, even apparent dense stupidity may arise from want of 
proper vision or hearing. An ugly way of holding the body, a 
slouching walk or a habit of lolling and lounging may arise (and 
most often does) from some weakness of the spine or, perhaps 
a shortness of one of the legs. The habit of talking with an 
unpleasant nasal twang. or of keeping the mouth open, probably 
comes from enlarged tonsilaor hypertrophy of the mucous 
membrane of the nose. Have you never had an acquaintance 
whose audible breathing was a constant irritation? Does it not 
seem a pity that he and the rest of the world should have been 
obliged to suffer this for years, when medical treatment in child- 
hood would probably have corrected the evil ? 

Taking it all in all, it seems that after all, when we are inclined 
to feel annoyed at another for his unpleasant way, we should 
really go back a generation and rest our displeasure upon the 
shoulders to which it properly belongs—those of the parents, who 
did not properly round out his character by precept and example. 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


HINTS FOR THE TRAVELLER. 


There are days sooner or later when all the world goes 
travelling, and some day it comes to pass that she to whom this 
delight has never been vouchsafed has her turn. It has been 
said that one has to take a long journey to learn how to take it 
again, but the experience of the travelled will help make the 
trial trip of the novice one of comfort. It is a matter of 
pardonable pride that even a young women may safely travel 
unaccompanied from one end of this continent to the other, 
stopping over night at places en route if she wishes to do 
so. A wise traveller will journey as luxuriously as her 
means will allow; a long journey may be made less expensive 
by engaging a berth for the night and taking the regular coaches 
during the day-time, but the sleeping car by day as well as by 
night minimizes fatigue and can be secured in advance, a thing 
not possible in taking a berth for the night hours only. 

A young woman travelling unchaperoned engages the entire 
section if she can afford to do so, thus securing better ventila- 
tion and more privacy. A section in the middle of the car is 
preferable to one near the ends where the jolting of the trucks 
is more noticeable. If the porter is asked to make up the bed 
with the head toward the engine, he will know that the instruc- 
tions come from one who wishes to escape draught and has already 
learned that better sleep is somehow assured in this position. 
The most comfortable travelling dress contains no starch; 
a cheviot or tweed skirt, silk blouse and a jacket to match the 
skirt will insure ease when a shirt-waist with its stiff collar and 
cuffs would make the wearer miserable. The jacket will serve 
for cold days, and the thin silk will not be too hot for warm oues. 
A simple hat free from feathers and one that will admit of a 
vigorous brushing will testify its wearer’s understanding of the 
fitness of things. 

A medium-sized hand-bag will hold all that will be needed 
during the journey. The novice in travelling should know that 
the sleeping-car nightrobe is not of snowy white, but 
of dark material—a wash silk if possible. In this she 
appears more fully robed than in one of white and requires 
no additional robe for the toilet-room. A soft wash-cloth, a 
cake of toilet soap, a towel and sponge are requisites, a bottle 
of smelling salts and one of alcohol are refreshing adjuncts, 
while the usual toilet brushes will, of course, be carried. <A 
travelling-case with pockets to hold hair-pins and the toilet 
paraphernalia generally will be a great convenience. <A small 
tip to the porter the first day out will yield marked return in 
the shape of a pillow for an a@hing head, a daily brushing and 
Other good offices, while an added offering at the end of the 
journey will better insure the safe transfer of the traveller’s 
personal effects. 

For one who is alone and wishes to stop over night at a hotel 
en route the room should be engaged either by telegram or by 
letter before reaching the city. Arriving at the hotel the 
traveller goes to the ladies’ parlor, whence she _ sends 
her card to the clerk, when a room will at once be given her. 
The charges should be agreed upon, and if one is shown too 
costly quarters they should be frankly refused; less expensive 


ones will then be shown. It is less embarrassing than it once 
was to acknowledge that one’s means are limited. In the large 
cities questions may be asked of any policeman, but the wise 
woman will avoid other sources of information. Extra money 
should be carried in a chamois bag about the neck. 

The woman traveller may with propriety make acquaintances 
of her travelling neighbors if they are of ber own sex, but any 
attentions from men about her must be received with dignity 
and caution. On this the first journey the treveller must take, 
above all things, an abundance of good temper and a healthful 
determination to make the very most of her outing. 


FOR SEA BATHING. 


A late luxury for the stout woman is the fiannel bathing- 
corset. The woman given to avoirdupois who risks her appear- 
ance in a loose bathing-suit without stays of some sort should 
see herself as other see her to appreciate her position. For the 
figure that is inclined to stoutness a corset is an absolute neces- 
sity to a modest appearance. The ordinary corset is too stiff 
for swimming. The most comfortable bathing-corset is stif- 
fened with whalebone and made of cream-white French flannel, 
with no steel in the front. 

A corset of this kind may be made by the amateur, with the 
aid of a pattern. The best shrunken flannel is required, and the 
corset may be made single or double, as preferred. It is laced 
at the. back and closed with buttons and button-holes in front, 
and is made perfectly comfortable by shoulder-straps that are 
extensions of the back. In such a corset the problem of a neat 
appearance is solved, while perfect freedom of action is allowed. 
Drilling, sateen and silesia are also excellent materials for bathing 
corsets, but flannel is much liked because it is soft and clinging. 

The bathing hose is chosen a trifle smaller than usually 
worn to fit the feet exactly. The hose does not wear quite so 
long, to be sure, but the outlay is slight. Bathing shoes are 
seldom seen, the hose with strong round elastics sufficing. 


LETTERS AND WRITING-PAPER. 


The latest paper for the writing desk is what is known as the 
Imperial sheet and is six inches wide by eight inches long ; it 
is folded but once, into an oblong envelope. A woman's 
stationery and the letter she writes is the mute friend that praises 
or the enemy that blames. The selection of paper that is retined 
with which to write a letter that will evidence that what is cul- 
tured and intellectual is understood will make a favorable 
impression always. Indulgence in oddities of paper or manner of 
writing, as for instance, to sign Mrs. Brown when Mary Brown 
should have been written, will proclaim to the reader that the 
writer does not understand what is accepted as correct u 
Of all things. in dating letters let one not develop into an oddity. 
‘‘It being Thursday the twelfth’? may be impressive, but it 
surely is not as elegant as the simple day and date. Idiosyn- 
crasies are nowhere more apparent than in letters, and one 
should avoid the least suggestion of this kind. 

EDNA-S, WITHERSPOON. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING 


x.—Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.—Plain knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.—Kuit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. (In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or pnt-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch 

To Knit Croseed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 
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sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the men needle without knitting it. 

sl and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pass the elipred — 
stitch over the knit etitch as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knit the tirst stitch; knit the next; pass 
the first or slipped stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knittivg once across the work when bat two needles are used. 

Round.—Kauitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or stocking 

Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work as 
many times as directed. 


ST * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalig given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. Asan examples *#K 2, pl, 
th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last #), means that you are to knit as follows: k 2, p 1,th o3 k 2, p I, thos k 2, 
p i, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p I, th o, twice more after making It the first time, making It three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


KNITTED LEAF DOILY. 


_ Fiever No. 1.—It is quife unnecessary to give detailed direc- 
tions for this doily. Directions for three rows of leaves are 
given. Then the three center leaves are omitted. and are again 





Figure No. 1.—KnNItrep Lear DoIty. 


resumed after Knitting five leaves in length from the begining of 
doily. Cast on 94 sts. Knit two plain rows. | 

First and Second rows.—K 6; 0 2(‘‘o 2°’ means over twice), 
p2to., k 8, 8 times, o 2, p 2 to., k 6. 

Third and Fourth rows.—K 6; 02, p 2 to., m1, n, k 6,8 
times: 0 2, p 2 to., mi,n, k 4. 

Fifth row.—K 6; 0 2, p 2 to., m 2, sl 1, n, b, k 5, 8 times; o 
2. p 2 to., m 2, sl 1, n, b, k 3. 

Sizth roo. —K 5; p 1,0, p 2 to. m 2, sl 1,n, b, k 4, 8 times; 
pl,o, p2 to., m 2, sl 1, n, b, k 3. 

Seventh row. —K 5; p 1, 0, p2 to, m 8. al 1, n 8 to., b, k 8,8 
times; p 1, o, p2to., m 3, al 1, n 8 to., b, k 2. 

Eighth row. —K 4; p1,k 1, 0 2, p 2 to., m8, sl 1, n 3 to., b. 
k2,9times. Ninth row.—K 4; p1,k 1,02, p 2 to., m 2, sl 
ln, b, k 3, 9 times. TZenth row.—Like 6th. Eleventh row.—k 
5: pl,o. p 2 to., mi, n, 9 times; k 4. Ticelfth row.—K 6; 0 
2.p2to.,mi1,n.k 1,02, p 2 to.,k 3, 8 times; 0 2, p 2 to., m 
lnk 4. Thirteenth and Fourteenth rows.—K 6; 0 2, p 2 to.. 
k 3.02, p 2 te..m1.n,k 1,8 times; 0 2, p 2to., k 6. Fifteenth 
rme.—K 11; 0 2, p 2 to.,m 2, sl 1, n, b, k 5, 8 times; k 3. 
Sizteenth row.—K 10; p 1, 0, p 2 to., m 2, sl 1, n,b, k 4,8 
times; k 3. Seventeenth row.—K 10: pl, 0, p 2 to., m8, sl 1, 
n3to., b. k 3, 8 times; k 4. Highteenth row.—K 9; p1,k 1, 
02, p2 to.. m 8, sl 1, n 8 to.. b, k 2, 8 times; k 5. Nineteenth 
rw.—K 9; p1,k1, 02, p2 to., m 2, sl 1, n, b, k 3, 8 times; 
k5. Twentieth row.—Like 16th, except, k 4 at end of row. 
Twenty-first row.—K 6; 0 2, p 2 to., k 2, p 1, 0, p 2 to., m 1, n, 
k 1,8 times; 0 2, p2to.,k6. Twenty-second row.—K 6; 0 2, 
p3to.,k 8,02, p2to, mi,n, kK 1, 8 times; 02. p2to.. k 6. 


Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth rows.—K 6; 0 2, p 2 to., m 
1, n,k 1,02, p 2 to., k 8, 8 times; 0 2, p2to.,m 1, n, k 4. 

Twenty-fifth row.—Like Sth. Twenty-sizth row.—Like 6th. 
Twenty-seventh row.—Like 7th. Twenty-eighth row.— Like 8th. 
Twenty-ninth row.—Like 9th. Thirtieth row.—Like 26th. 

Thirty-first roo.—K_ 5; p 1,0, p 2 to.,mi1,n,k 1,0 2,p2 
to., k 2, twice; p 1,0, p2to.,m 1,n,k 5, 4 times; pl, 0, p2to., 
m 1,n, k 1, 0 2, p 2 to., k 2, twice; p 1, 0. p 2 to., m1,n,k 4. 

Thirty-second row.—K 6; 0 2, p2 to.,m1,n,k 1,0 2, p 2 to., 
k 8, twice; o 2, p 2 to., m1, n, k 6, 4 times; 0 2, p2to, m1, 
n, k 1, 02, p2to., k 8, twice; 0 2, p2to.,m1,n, k 4. 

Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth rows.—K 6; 0 2, p 2 to., k 3, 
o 2, p2to.,m 1, n, k 1, twice; 0 2, p 2 to., kK 8, 4 times; o 2, 
p 2to., k 3,02, p2to., m1, n, k 1, twice; 0 2, p 2 to., k 6. 

Thirty-fifth roo.—K 11; 0 2, p 2 to.,m 2, sl 1, n, b, k 5, 
twice; k 40; 0 2, p 2 to., m 2, sl 1, n,.b, k 5, twice; k 3. 

Thirty-sizth row.—K 10; p 1,0, p 2 to., m 2, sll, n, b, k 4, 
twice; k 40; p1, 0, p 2 to., m 2,81 1, n, b, k 4, twice; k 4. 

Now knit according to the directions above and those in the 
85th and 86th rows until the five leaves mentioned are com- 
pleted. Then resume the omitted leaves, as follows: 

First roo.—K 6; 0 2, p2 to., k 2, p 1,0, p 2 to., m1, n, k 
1, twice; o 2, p2to., k 8,4 times; o 2, p 2to., k 2, pl, o, 
p 2 to., m1, n, k 1, twice; 0 2, p 2 to., k 6. 

Second row.—K 6; 0 2, p 2 to., k 8, 0 2, p 2 to., m1, n, k 1, 
twice; o 2, p 2 to., k 8, 4 times; o 2, p 2 to., k 8, 0 2, p 2 to., 
m 1, n, k 1, twice; 0 2, p2 to., k 6. 

Continue until there are three rows of leaves corresponding to 
those of the first end. Knit two plain rows, bind off and fringe. 


KNITTED RING INSERTION. 


Figure No. 2.—Use linen thread. Care must be used in knit- 
ting this pattern to knit all the loops made by putting the thread 
Cast on 28 stitches. 


over, or the work will not come right. 
First row. —O 2 
(‘‘o 2” means over 
twice), p 2 to.; k 1, 
o § times, p 2 to., n 
4 to., o 2, k5, 0 2, 
sl 1,n, b 1,08 times, 
p 2 to., n, 02, p 2 to. 
Second ruw.--O 2, 
p 2 to.,k 1, 0 3 times, 
p2to.,n,k1,pi1,k. 
6, p 1,k 1, 08 times, 
p 2 to., n, 0 2, p 2 to. 
Third row.—O 2, 
p 2to,k 1,03 times; 
p2to.,n,k I,n3to., 
o + times, sl 1,n, b1, 
k 3, o 3 times, p 2 
to., n, o 2, p 2 to. 
Fourth row.—O 2, 
p 2 to.,k 1,038 times, . , 
p2to..n,k4,p1,k1,p1,k 8, 0 3 times, p 2 to., n, 0 2, p 2 to. 





Figure No. 2.—KNItTreD RING INSERTION. 


Fifth row.—O 2, p2 to., k 1, 0 8 times, p 2 to., n, o 2. sl 1, 
n,b1,k 38.n38to., 02, k 1, 0 3 times, p 2 to., n, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Sizth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 1, 0 8 times, p 2 to., n, k 1, p 1, 
k 6, p1, k 1, 0 8 times, p 2 to., n, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Seventh row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 1, 0 8 times, p 2 to., n, k 2, 0 2, 
sl 2, n 8 to., b 2, 0 2, k 3, o 8 times, p 2 to., n, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Highth row.—O 2, p 2 to., k 1, o 8 times, p 2 to., n, k 8. p 1, 
k 2, p 1, k 8, o 8 times, p 2 to., n, 0.2, p 2 to. 

Repeat from first row. 
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Prosemaking at Poms 


The Summer styles do not deviate to a very great extent from 
those shown earlier in the season. The flounced skirt is pre- 
éminently in favor and may be developed in any of the seasonable 
popular fabrics. More particularly do the thin gauzy materials 
appeal to one’s taste and comfort these July days, and the de- 
signs provided are quite as numerous as the materials. Any 
amount of decoration may be used upon these gowns—indeed, 
the more elaborately it is arranged the more pleasing to the 
eye of the artistic woman. Ruffles of the material edged with 
narrow lace or those of ribbon or lace are extensively used upon 
organdy dresses. Ribbon sashes, belts and collars also add to 
their charm, while numerous bows and knots when cleverly 
arranged complete most charming toilettes. For all dressy oc- 
casions, such as the garden-party, promenade and drive, these 
elaborate gowns are especially suitable. 

The shirt-waist, developed in wash fabrics, is assumed with 
cloth or piqué skirts for morning or outing wear and is again seen 
for dressy occasions in taffeta or Summer silk. The silk shirt- 
waists have any amount of 
decoration upon them, and 
very beautiful are some.of the 
color combinations achieved. 
Taste and ingenuity will ac- 
complish really charming re- 
sults, and most every woman 
possesses one, at least, of 
these qualities. 

Very practical are the col- 
ored piqués which are so 
much in evidence this season 
for whole suits and _ shirt- 
waists, and when combined 
with white they are quite 
dressy. The fact that these 
garments will launder satis- 
factorily when placed in ca- 
pable hands will establish 
them in favor. Such combin- 
ations as a white piquc skirt 
and a blouse or jacket of 
bright-red piqué ornamented 
with white braid or pearl but- 
tons, or the same effect in 
dark-blue and white, are es- 
pecially suitable for the sea- 
shore. 

Figure No. 1 X.—Lapigs' 
VisitineG ToiLetre.—This 
charming toilette is devel- 
oped in gray nun’s-vailing 
in the soft beautiful shade 
which blends so admirably 
with the violet tones. The 
lining is of violet taffeta, and 
violet ribbon ruffles are used 
as decoration. The basque- 
waist is cut by pattern No. 
1658, which costs 10d. or 20 
cents; it shows a Tudor 
blouse-front and Bertha col- 
lar. Above the low-necked 
fronts appears a deep yoke of 
white taffeta, and a shallow 
yoke-facing of the taffeta is 
applied to the upper part of 
the back and narrow ruches 
of ribbon are arranged in 
successive rows upon the 
yokes, all the rows meeting 
at the neck. The fancy col- 
lar is of white taffeta, with the 
ribbon adjusted upon it ina 
manner suggesting continued lines from the yoke. Four rows 
of ribbon ruffling are arranged on the Bertha collar. The sleeves 


inches, bnst measure; 





Fictre.No. 1X,.—Lapies’ Visiting TorLetre. — (Cut 

by Basque- Waist Pattern No. 1658; § sizes: 

price 10d. or 20 cents; 

Skirt Pattern No. 1678; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) 


are almost tight-fitting to the 
shoulder and are finished at the 
wrist with pointed cuffs trim- 
med with the narrow ruffles. The 
belt is of white taffeta, and if 
taste dictates, it may be studded 
with jewels. 

The lower part of the skirt 
is a circular Vandyke flounce joined to the five-gored upper. 
portion; it is headed and trimmed about the bottom with ribbon 
ruffies, and the seams of the upper part are outlined with this 
decoration, the ribbon be- 
ing coiled in fancy designs. 
at the lower ends of the 
seams. The skirt may be 
gathered or plaited at the 
back, as preferred. The 
pattern is No. 1678, and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

Fievre No. 2 X.—La 
DIES’ AFTERNOON /0!- 
LETTE.—Most effective is 
this creation of plain light 
and dark organdy and fig- 
ured organdy baving a 
yellow ground with a con- 















rete 


FIGURE No. 2 X.—LAapDiIEes’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE.— 
(Cut by Waist Pattern No. 1720; 7 sizes, 30 ts 42 
inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt Pattern No. 1666; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, 

waist measure; price 1s. or 25 cents.) 


(For Description of Figures Nos. 1X and 2X, see 
this Page.) 


ventional design in black upon it and made 
over yellow lawn. The waist, which is cut by 
No. 1720, price 10d. or 20 cents. is a simple 
affair and almost universally becoming to 
slight figures. The yoke is made of plain 
yellow organdy gathered very full into the 
standing collar. Black satin 1 vbon is ar- 
ranzed about the band in crushe« effect. The 
rufie, which is the finish to the lower edge of 
the yoke, is of black organdy having a tiny 
edge of yellow lace. Mousquetaire sleeves of 
the plain black material have full caps edged 
with the lace and are finisbed at the wrist 
with frills of the material. The crush belt is 
of black satin ribbon, as is also the rosette. 
The decorative features upon the skirt, which comprises a cir- 


30 to 44 
ana 


cular upper-portion and 4 circularflounce, consist.of narrow rufiies 


es pete 
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of black organdy edged with the yellow lace. The pattern of 
the skirt is No. 1666, price 1s. or 25 cents. A hat of yellow straw 
trimmed with yellow silk poppies, foliage and black velvet rib- 
bon would be an appropriate completion. 

Figure No. 3 X.—Lapigs’ Cosrume.—The color chosen for 
this dainty silk-finished organdy gown is a very delicate shell- 
pink, and black lace appliqué is artistically disposed upon each 
gore of the skirt just above the several rows of ruffles of the 
material, which are adjusted upon the skirt in Vandyke style, 
coming up to one-third its depth. These tiny ruffles are edged 
with very narrow black lace. About the lower edge of the 
skirt a ruffle is arranged straight around. 

The waist is a very simple full affair having a yoke effect, 
which is achieved by the adjustment of a ruffle of the lace-edged 


FigurEs Nos. 3X, 4X anp 5 X.—Lapres' TorLtetrrs.—Figure No. 3 X.—(Cut by Costume Pattern No. 1710; 8 sizes; 
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FieturE No. 4X.—Lapigs’ Tortetre. — Skirt pattern No. 
9885, price 1s. or 25 cents, and shirt-waist bodice No. 1669, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, were united in developing this very use- 
ful and stylish toilette. Plaid silk showing green, blue, white 
and gold in its weave was combined with plain white taffeta in 
the attractive waist. The sailor collar, cuffs and shield are of 
white taffeta ornamented with straight rows of narrow black 
velvet ribbon, each row on the collar and cuffs terminating in a 
coil. A plaid silk scarf tied in a sailor’s knot is worn with this 
waist and adjusted beneath the sailor collar. At the neck is 
another tie narrower in width and arranged beneath the turn- 
over collar. The sleeves are the prevailing shirt style. 

The skirt is a novel one, having a narrow full-length front- 
gore between short circular portions that are lengthened by a 
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30 to 44 inches, 


bust measure; price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents.) Figure No. 4 X.—(Cut by Shirt-Waist Bodice Pattern No. 1669; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust 


measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 9885; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price 1s, or 25 cents.) 


Figure 


No. 5 X.—(Cut by Basque- Waist ‘Pattern No. 1696; 8 sizes: 30 to 44 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 
1692; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; price 1s. or 25 cents.) 


material. On each side of the front the black lace appliqué is 
disposed, and the same decoration is carried out in the back. 
Almost tight sleeves headed with two rather wide ruffles and 
ornamented from the elbow to the wrist with bands of black lace 
and finished with a lace ruffle are introduced in this waist. The 
crush collar and belt are of black satin ribbon. The material 
is cut away from beneath the appliqué, and the effect of the pink 
silk lining gleaming through is charming. With this costume, 
which is especially suitable for the afternoon féte at the Summer 
resort, is worn a pink fancy straw hat trimmed with white 
mousseline de soie having black lace appliqué upon it and draped 
about the crown on the side and back. In the front are dis- 
posed black silk poppies, and black spangled quills rise at the 
left’ side toward the back. The gloves are black suéde. This 
costume is No. 1710, price 1s. 3d. or 80 cents. 


graduated circular flounce. The material used for its develop- 
ment was tan challis, having appliqués of écru lace upon it. 

Figure No. 5 X.—Lapies’ Tortette.—Unusually attractive is 
this toilette of taffeta silk in the popular bluet shade, with trim- 
mings of white taffeta ribbon arranged in scroll effect upon the 
skirt where the circular flounce is joined to the gored upper- 
portion. The same decoration is disposed upon the edge of the 
Pompadour blouse-front. A Bertha collar of white taffeta 
covered with all-over embroidered net- opens over a square 
yoke, which is composed entirely of tiny rufiles of white taffeta, 
and a jabot of lace falls over the closing. The sleeves fit closely 
nearly to the top, where they puff out, and are completed at 
the wrists with cuffs of the white silk overlaid with the em- 
broidered net. The basque waist patterny;is No. 1696, price 
10d. or 20 cents, and, the skirt. No JHOK Qre 1s. or 25 cents. 
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CROCHETING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loop. 8. c.—Single crochet. h. d. c.—Half-double crochet. »—Picot. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. d. c.—Double crochet. tr. c.—Treble crochet. sl. st.—Slip stitch. 
Repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they ooocur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as 


many times as directed before going on with the detalis which follow the next #. As an examples: * 6ch., | Ss ©G 
In the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last #), means that you are to crochet as follows! 6 che, | s.c* 
in the next space, 6 ch... | s. c. in the.next space, 6 ch., is. Cc. In the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | s.c 
in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making It three times in all before proceeding with 


tne next part of the direction. 


CROCHETED DOILY. 


Figure No. 1.—This doily is made in wheels, of crochet cotton. 

First round.— Make 9 ch., * skip 2 st. of ch., 18. c. in next 
st., 1d.c. in each of the next 5 st., 1s. c. in last st. of ch. *; 
repeat from * to * 5 times and join. 

Second round.—1 s. c. in st. of ch. at top of petal, * 8 ch., 
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Figure No. 1.—CROOHETED DOILY. 


1s. c. in same st. of next petal, *; repeat from * to * all around. 

Third round.—1 8. c. in every st. 

Fourth round.—6 ch., 1 tr. c. in 1 st., 1 ch., 1 tr. c. in next 
st.; repeat 46 times all around. 

Fifth round.—1 8. c. in every st. 

Sizth round.—7 ch., skip 8 st.. 18. c. in next st.; repeat 23 
times, and join with s. c. in center of last loop. 

Seventh round.—From center of last loop, 7 ch., 1 8. c. in 
center of next loop; repeat 23 times, joining as before. 

KHighth round.—_Same as seventh. 

To make Doily.—Join the 4 wheels together by the centers of 
8 loops of each as seen in the picture. For center, 10 ch., 15. c¢. 
into center of loop of wheel, skip 2 st., 18. c. in next st. of chain, 
1d. c. in each of the next 6 st., 1 8. c. in last st.; repeat 11 
times until all the loops of wheels are supplied with petals. 


LACE FOR APRONS, SCARFS, ETC. 


Ficure No. 2.—Use No. 20 white thread and a hook of suit- 
able size. 

First row.—Make a chain of the desired length, allowing 27 
stitches for each point of the lace. 

Second row.—* Ch. 5, fasten in 3rd st. of first round*; re- 
peat between stars and fasten by s. c. in every 3rd st. of ch. 

Third row.—1 s. c. on next st.; * 5 ch, 1 8. c; repeat 3 
times from *; 3 ch., 4d. c. on next 5-ch., 3 ch., 1 8. co on next 
5-ch.; *5 ch., 18, c.; * repeat 3 times between last stars; 1 ch., 
1d. c. on*next s. c., 1 ch., 1s. c. in middle of next 5-ch. Re- 
peat to end of row. 

Fourth row.—* 18. ¢, on next st., 5 ch. 1s. c. twice, then 5 


- 


ch., 1 s. ¢. on third st. of next 3-ch., 5 ch., 1s. c. on Ist of 3-ch., 
*65 ch. 18. c., * repeat 3 times between the stars in the middle 
of 5-ch,, then 1 ch.,] d.c. on nexts.c., * 1 ch. 1 d.c on next 
d. c.,* repeat 3 times between the last stars, 1 ch., s. c. in 
middle of next 5-ch. Repeat from first * to end of row. 

Fifth row.—* 1 8. c. on next st., 5 ch, 1s. con middle of 
next 5-ch.; *3 ch., 4 d. c. on next 5-ch., 3 ch., 1s c.,* repeat 
twice between the stars; 5 ch., 18. c. on next 5-ch., 1 ch., 1 d. 
c, on next s.c., *1 ch. 1 d.c.ond.c, * repeat 4 times be- 
tween the last stars; 1 ch., 1 8. c. in middle of next 5-ch. Re- 
peat from first * to end of row. 

Sixth row.—* 1 s. c. on next st., 5 ch., then * 1s. c. on 3rd of 
next 3-ch., 5 ch. 1 sc. on first of next 3 ch., 5 ch.* repeat 
twice between tle stars; then ls. c. on next 5 ch., 1 ch., 1 d.c. 
on s. c., 1 ch. 1d. c, ond. c. twice between the stars, then 9 
ch., 1 d. c. on second d. c., 1 ch., 1 d. c on d.c, 1 ch., 1 d. c on 
s. c., then 1 ch., 1 s. c. in middle of 5-ch. Repeat from first * to 
end of row. 

Seventh row.—* 1 8. c. on next st., 5 ch., fasten to next 5-ch., 
3 ch., 4d. c. on next 5-ch., 3 ch., 1 a. c. on next 5-ch., 5 ch., 1 & 
c. on next 5-ch., 1 ch., 1d. c. on next s.c, * 1 ch., 1 d. c on d. 
c., * repeat twice between the stars; then 5 ch., 3 sc. on the 
middle 3 of next 9-ch., 5 ch., 1 d. c. on following d. o., 1 ch., 1d. 
c.ond.c., 1 ch., 1d. c. ons. c, then 1 ch., pass 2nd st. Repeat 
from first * to end of row. 

Fighth row.—* 1 s. c. on following st, 5 ch, 1 5s. ec oa 
3rd of next 3-ch., 5 ch., 1 8. c on first of next 3-ch., 5 
ch., 1 a,c. on next 5-ch.; 1 ch, 1d. cons ca; *1 ch, 1d. 
c. on d.c., *repeat twice between the stars, then 5 ch., pass 
over 6 stitches, 5 s. c. on next 5 st, 5ch., 1 d. c. on second 
following d.c.; 1 ch., 1 d.c. twice; 1 ch., pass over 2 st. Repeat 
from first * to end of row. 

Ninth row.—* 1 8. c. on next st, * 5 ch, 1 3 ¢, * repeat 
twice between stars; then 1 ch. 1 d.c.on nextac,*1 dc 
on d.c., * repeat twice between stars; then 6 ch. Pass over 
6 stitches, 7 s. c. on next 7 stitches, 5 ch., 1 d. c. on next second 
d.c.; 1 ch., 1d. c. twice; then 1 ch., and pass over 2 st. Repeat 
from first * to end of row. 

Tenth row.—* 4 ch., 3d. c. in next sc, 1 ch; 3 d. ‘ec. in eame 
s. ¢., 4 ch. 1 8. c. on next d.c., then 1 ch., 1 d. c. on 2nd st. fol- 
lowing, * repeat 3 times between stars, 6-ch., 5s. c. on the middle 
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Figure No. 2.—Lace ror APRONS, SCARFS, ETC. 


5 of next 7s. c, 6 ch., 1 d.c. on 4th of next 6-ch.; 1 ch., 1 dic. 
twice; then 1 ch., 1 8. c. on second following st. Repeat from 
first * to end of row. 

Eleventh row.—* 4 ch., 1 d.c. in lst d.¢., 1 ch., 1 d.c. in same 
d.c., 2 ch, 1d.c. in lst 1 ch.,/I-ch,, 1 d._c¢. in same lat ch., 
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2ch., 1 d.c. in last d.c., 1 ch., 1 d.c. in same last d.c,,4 ch., 1 s. 


c. in next d.c.; 1 ch., 1 d.c. 3 times; 6 ch., 3s c. in middle of 


5s.c., 6 ch., 1 d.c. in 4th of next 6 ch.; 1 ch., 1 d.c. twice; then 
lch., 1 8.c. on next 2nd st. Repeat from first * to end of row. 
Twelfth row.—* 4.ch., *3d.c. in next 1 ch., 1 ch. 3d.c. in 
same | ch., * repeat 3 times between last two stars, then 4 ch., 
ls. c.in next d.c.* 1 ch., 1 dc. in next 2nd st. following *, re- 
peat 3 times between last 2 stars, 3 . 
eb., 1 d.c. in 4th st. of 6-ch., repeat 
*1 ch., 1 d.c.in next d. c., * repeat 
twice between last 2 stars, J ch., 1 
s.c. on 2nd following st. Repeat 
from first * to end of row. 
Thirteenth row.—* 4 ch., 1 d.c. 
m next l-ch., 1 ch., 1 d. c. in same 
l-ch., * 2 ch., 1 d. c. in next 1-ch., 
1 ch., 1 d. c. in same 1-ch., repeat 3 
times more from last *, then 2 ch., 
1 d. c. in next 3rd d.c.. 1 ch., 1d. 
c. in same 3rd d. c., 4 ch., 1s. c in 
next d.c., * 1 ch., 1d. c. in next 
2nd st., * repeat 5 times between 
stars, then I ch., 1s. c. in next 2nd st. 
Repeat from first * to end of row. 
Fourteenth row.—4 ch., * 3 d.c. 
in next 1-ch., 1 ch., 2 d. c. in same 
l-ch.,* repeat 5 times between the 


_last two stars, 4 ch. 1s. c. in next act 
dc. * lch., 1 d.c. in next 2nd a mee 
st., *3 times between the last two ain Oe 


stars, 1 ch., 1s. c. in next 2nd st. 
Repeat from first * to end of row. 

Fifteenth row.—*.4 ch., 1 dc. in 
next d. c., l ch., 1 d.c. in same d.c., 
*2 ch., 1 d.c.in next 1 chb., 1 ch., 1 
d. c. in same ch., * 5 times between the last stars, then 2 ch., 1 
d.c. in next 3rd d.c, 1 ch., 1d. c. in same 3rd d.c., 4 ch, 18. 
c. in next d. c., 1 ch., 1d. c. in next d.c., 1s. c. in next 2nd st. 
Repeat from first * to end of row. 

Sixteenth row.—4 ch.; 3 d.c. in next 1 ch., 1 ch., 3 d.c. in 
same 1 ch., 7 tines; 4 ch., 1 s.c. in next d.c. Repeat to end 
of row. 

Seventeenth row.—2 ch.,1 d.c.in next dc.,1 ch, 1 d.c. in 
rame first d. c.; 2 ch., 1 d.c. in next l-ch., 1 ch., 1 d. c. in same 
lch., 7 times; 2 ch., | d.c. in last d.c., 1 ch., 1 d. c. in same last 
d.c., 2 ch., 1 d. c in next s. c, 1 ch., 1 d.c. in same s. c. 
Repeat to end of row. 

Righteenth row.—3 d.c. in next 1 ch., 1 ch., 3 d.c. in same 
lch., 10 times. Repeat to end of row. 

Then finish top edge by making 3 s. c. in each space, the 
entire length. This gives a better edge to sew to the garment. 


LACE FOR PILLOW- 
CASES OR TIDIES. 


Fieurse No. 3.— 
Make the upper por- 
tion of this lece first 
and of the length re- 
quired. Chain 25 for 
the foundation, and in 
rows, back and forth, 
work as follows: Make 
a shell in the fourth 
stitch of chain thus: 
3 d.c.,2 ch., 3 d.c,* 
skip 2 ch. and make a 
al. stitch in the third 
stitch of ch., 5 ch., skip 
5 cb., make one more 
shell, shell in the sixth 
stitch of chain; repeat 
once more from * 5 ch., turn, * shell in ebell, make a sl. stitch 
in the top of last d.c. of same shell you worked in, 5 ch.. repeat 
[rom Jast *, chain 5 at the end of row and turn. Continue till 
the required length is gained. 

To make the scollops, tie the thread to the first shell in the 
al. stitch. 

First row. —Make a shell under the first loop of 5-ch. thus: 5 
d.c, 2ch., 3d.c., 7 ch., skip second loop of 5-ch., 1 d.c., in 
the third loop of 5-ch., 7 ch., skip the 4th loop of 5-ch. and work 
one shell consisting of 3d. c., 2ch.,5 d. c. in the fifth loop of 5 





FIGURE No. 4.—Hair-Pin Bioox LAcsg. 





FivURE No. 3.—Lace FOR PILLOW-CaSES OR TIDIES. 
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ch., 6 ch., turn and at the end of each row join the shells to- 
gether with a sl. stitch. 
Second row.—Shell in shell (make all shells like one in first 
row), 6 ch., 3.8. c, 6 ch., shell in shell, 6 ch., turn. 
‘Third row.—Sh. in sh., 5 ch., 5 s. c., 5 ch., sh. in sb. 6 cb., turn. 
Fourth row.—Sh. in sh.. 4 ch., 7s. c.,4 ch., sh. in sh., 6 eb., turn. 
Fifth row.—Bh. in sh., 3 cis., 9s. c.,3 ch., sh. in sh., 6 cb., turn. 
Sieth row.—Like the fourth row. 
Seventh row.—Like the third row. 
Eighth row.— Like the second row. 
Ninth row.—B8h. in sh., 7 ch.. 1 d.c. 
in 2nd s.c.,7 ch., sh. in sh.,ch. 6, turn. 
Place the last two shells exactly 
together and put hook through last 
shell at the 2-chains and make one 
shell, break the thread and fasten; 
work 12 d.c. in each loop of 6-ch., 
around the scollop; when starting 
the second scollop skip a loop of 5 
ch. and work in the next loop. 


HAIR-PIN BLOCK LACE. 


Fieurr No. 4.—Make the hair- 
pin work seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, and of the length desired. 
Work the 2 sc. over each wind- 
over, a little more than one-eighth 
of an incon from side; the longer 
oe are then twisted thus: 

0 Make the Edge:—First row. 
—Fasten thread in first two loops 
of hair-pin work with 1 8 c.; 
ekip the next two loops; 1s 
c. in next two; * make two 
knot stitches (To make a knot 
stitch: draw the loop up a quarter of an inch, catch the thread 
and pull through; then put the hook between the drawn loop 
and the thread just ea led through, catch thread and draw 
through again thus making two stitches on the hook; catch the 
thread, draw through these two stitches to form the knot); 1 s. 
c. in the two loops just a upbea skip two loops, 1 8. c. in next 
two, repeat from * to end of row; turn. 

Second row.—Make 3 knot stitches, catch in center of first 
two knot stitches underneath; * 2 kuot stitches, catch in center 
of next two knot stitches; repeat to end of row; turn. 

Third row.—Catch thread in center of next two k. sts,, 2-ch., * 
6 d.c. over last half of two k. sts.; turn; 1 ch., ] sc. in each of 6d. 
c.; turn; 1 ch., 1s. c. in each of 68. c. just made; s. c. at each 
side of the next k. st.; 2-ch.; repeat from * to end of row; turn. 

Fourth row.—3 knot stitches catch in point of first block with 
28.c.; *2 knot stitches catch with 2 2. c. in pomt of next 
block; repeat from * 
to end of row; turn. 

Fifth row. — Repeat 
the second row. 

Sirth row. — Repeat 
directions for the third 
row. 

To Make the Head- 
ing:—l 8s. c. in first 
loop; 1 ch., 1 8. c. in 
next loop; repeat to 
end of row. 
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HAIR-PIN BLOCK 
INSERTION. 


Fiecore No. 5.— 
Make two rows of 
hair-pin work as for 
lace. Then cut in half 
and work one of the 





FieurE No. 5.—Hair-Prn BLoce 


: INSERTION. 
sides thus: 
First, Second and 
Third rows.—Follow directions for first, second and third rows 
of lace. s 


Fourth row.—Take the other side of hairpin work, and catch in 
Girst two loops with 1 s. c., sip two loops, 1 8. c. in next two; 
*1 knot stitch, catch with 2 s. c. in point of block of opposite 
side; 1 knot stitch, 1 s c. in the two loops just skipped: 
skip two loops, 1s. c. in next two; repeat from * to end of 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Fictre No. 1.—Lapigs’ Toque.—In thoroughly good taste is 
this very stylish toque—a drap- 
ed affair of white satin covered 
with black spangled net. The 
foundation 
may be bent into a becoming 
shape. At the left side there 
are three plumes, two black 

and one white, while a chou of white chiffon is fixed against 
the rolled brim. 

Fievre No. 2.—Youna Lapiss’ Hat.—This dainty creation 
suggests the bridesmaid’s hat and is most artistic in its design 
and decorations. The 
cream fancy straw is in 
poke shape and is cut 
out in the back, where 
the handsome jet comb 
is placed. <A ruffle of 
chiffon with an embroi- 
dered edge is_ placed 
around the brim and 
falls coquettishly over it. 
An Alsatian bow of 
black velvet ribbon is in the front, and a :arge bunch of pink 
roses is charmingly disposed on the right side toward the back. 
The novel feature is the long streamers, which are intended 
to fall gracefully down the back. 

Figure No. 3.—Lapigs’ Rounp Hat.—Flowers, ribbon and 
wings, with Liberty silk 
introduced in_ rosette 
effect, form the trim- 
ming of this very attract- 
ive hat of mode straw; 
shaded violets, dark vio- 
let and white ribbon, 
white wings and gold- 
en-brown Liberty silk provide the pleasing color scheme. 

Figure No. 4.—Lapigs’ Frenon Bonnet.—Extremely dainty 
is this charming little French bonnet of odd but artistic shape 
developed in white chiffon. with a fine white net embroidered 
with pearls over it. About the edge turquoise-blue velvet is 
cieverly adjusted, a twisted bow of the velvet, together with 
two white plumes, giving becoming height to the bonnet. 
This color harmony will be pleasing for both blonde and 
brunette and is especially 
suitable for evening wear. 

Fiaure No. 5,.—Lapise’ 
Rotnp Hat.—Very stylish 
is both the shape of this hat 
and the colors introduced. 
It is a fancy straw made 
with a sunken crown, and 
about this is a drapery of 
taffeta, which develops at 
the back into an Alsatian 
bow. Two beige quills are 
arranged on each = side 
against the bow, giving the 
broad effect, and they are caught up with the silk by a full loop. 

Fiaurg No. 6.—Lapies’ Hat.—Shaded roses and white lilacs 
with foliage almost conceal the crown of this hat. The roses 
are arranged on a bandeau at the left 
side, where they rest upon the hair. 
An aigrette falls gracefully over the 
hat from the front. 

Fiaure No. 7.—Youne Lapigs’ Har. 














is of wire and 


—This pretty poke shape is most pic- ° 
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turesque. The large bow of turquoise-blue 
ribbon having a border of fine black stripes 
is the simple decoration used for the top of 
the hat. Under the brim, and projecting be- 
yond the edge, chiffon is shirred on. Stream- 
ers of chiffon are adjusted at the back. 


- SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


Figure A.—Lapigs’ LEGHORN Hat.—This 
pretty hat 
is of black 
Leghorn 
trimmed with a drapery of 
chiffon and a thick cluster 
of poppies and foliage about 
the crown, entirely conceal- 
ing it. The brim is turned up at the back, and a bow of ribbon 
with standing ends, rosettes of chiifon and a bunch of foliage are 
artistically disposed. On the edge of the hat is a ruche of chiffon. 

Fievre B.—Lapigs’ Lares Hat.—Fancy straw decorated 
with chiffon drapery hav- 
ing black lace appliqué 
about the crown = and 
four large bunches of 
violets and long, green 
leaves are the attractions 
of this stylish hat. Un- 
der the brim chiffon 
rosettes are disposed. 

Fievure C.—Lapigs’ Drapep Tuqce.—The wire frame is 
draped with shirred chiffon. and its crown is bent into a 
most artistic shape. Rolls of ribbon are twisted about it, and 
at the left side is adjusted a rosette bow of shaded ribbon 
with & buuch of carnation foliage at its base. A jet buckle 
seemingly holds the ribbon bow together. 

Figure D.—Lapigs’ Hat.—Chiffon veiled in dotted net is 

arranged upon the brim of 

this hat and _ broadened 
against the crown, which is 
an overlapping affair of fancy 
straw. Beneath the brim at 
the back are adjusted rosettes 
of the chiffon, and a large 
bunch of jonquils with foliage 
decorates the'left side. 
Figure E.— Lapies’ Rovxp 
- Hat. — This hat is a white 
fancy straw with black brim- 
facing. Wreathed about the crown—against a drapery of black 
net—are shaded pink roses. In the front are three black quills 
and a white aigrette, and the rose foliage is cleverly arranged 
under the brim at the back. | 

Figure F.—Lapiss’ Leguorn Hat.—This dainty creation is 
a white Leghorn turned up at the left side and at the back. Rib- 
bon loops are effec- 
tively disposed on 
the brim at the left ° 
side. Shaded pink 
roses with buds and 
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right side and at 
the back. Rising in 
their midst is a bow of ribbon caught with a Rhinestone buckle. 

Figure G.—Laptss’ Bonnet.—This very Frenchy bonnet is 
made of gray fancy straw braid, and trimmed with a ruftle of 
chiffon along the edge of the three wing-like pieces of straw. 
Violets are bunched up in the front and rest prettily upon the 
hair. <A wing-like bow of a dark shade of violet ribbon rises 
at oo side, while strings are provided to tie in most approved 
style. 

Fiecre H.—Lapigs’ Rovyp Hat.—Very stylish is this hat of 
fancy straw, with its decorations of taffeta silk ruffles having 8 
corded edge, bunches of flowers and several quills, with droop- 
ing aigrettes at the right side. The flowers are adjusted on 
the brim at the left side. 

Fievre I.—Lapigs’ Watkinae Hat.—This hat is appropriate 
for general use and is shown in white Milan straw having a 
rather wide brim. About the crown is arranged a Roman ailk 
scarf showing dainty colorings. 
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SEASONABLE AILLINERY. 


If it is possible, the creations in head-gear now displayed are 
more charmingly artistic than ever before; one is amazed at 
the degree of perfection that millinery art has attained. It 
bas seemed that with each season the creations shown could 
scarcely be improved upon, yet there is always something new 
—something which appeals to artistic instincts—and every one is, 
therefore, constantly on the alert to gain the slightest informa- 
lion as to what is the most stylish and approved idea to be car- 
ried out in the new hat, or the manner whereby a Spring hat or 
a last Summer’s hat may be made quite in accordance with the 
present style. Certainly every individual can easily secure a 
becoming effect—and that is the chief factor—from the vast 
assortment displayed. Next in importance to shape is the color 
scheme to be adopted in the trimming. Because blue in its 
several shades is in popular favor is no reason why it should 
be selected when it is particularly unbecoming to the sallow 
complexion. Such is the diversity of colors that one ought to 
be able to choose one or more without the least hesitancy as to 
its becomingness. 

Dainty and airy in sultry July days are the glories of Na- 
ture so faithfully reproduced in the flowers and foliage for 
the stylish Summer hat. Roses, full-blown and in the bud, in 
all colors from pure white to darkest red and some few in 
impossible hues, go to make up the assortment. Violets, 
pansies, orchids, hyacinths and nasturtiums are as popular as 
they were earlier in the season, though it may be said that the 
rose is preéminent among the garland of flowers. 

Suggestive of crested billows are the draperies of mousseline 
de ste, chiffon and tulle which are displayed in such profusion 
upon the majority of the hats. In very many instances 
roses peep coquettishly out from beneath this transparency, 
and the effect is wonderfully pleasing. Colored chiffon or 
taffeta silk is sometimes arranged about the crown and upon 
the brim and veiled in white or black dotted net. Another artis- 
tic device is the roll of wired tulle which is adjusted about the 
crown. Two textiles may be introduced in this case—one, per- 
haps, to be white tulle on the wire rings and the other black 
tulle gracefully wound about the white—or the black-and-white 
effect may be produced by running narrow black lace on the 
white tulle at regular intervals before the wire rings are in- 
serted. This same effect will prove admirable in white tulle 
and cream or butter-colored lace. 

The long sweeping, graceful ostrich plumes are especially 
favored for carriage or promenade hats. A more artistic, 
picturesque result can scarcely be imagined than that seen 
on a large white Leghorn hat in a broad, drooping shape, 
with two long white plumes falling over on each side and 
seemingly Held in position in the front by two smaller feathers, 
a graceful white aigrette rising to a becoming height from 
their midst. A knot of white satin ribbon caught with a 
Rhinestone buckle was adjusted at the base of the aigrette and 
completed this beautiful creation. A toilette of white taffeta, 
profusely decorated with Renaissance lace and having its color 
introduction in the sash and crush collar of, perhaps, a soft 
shade of violet, a shell pink or pale shade of turquoise, would 
find in this dainty hat a most fitting complement. To complete 
this summery toilette a parasol of white taffeta with chiffon 
insertion in two rows, made over the color chosen for the sash 
and collar and headed with a narrow ruche of chiffon, would 
be delightfully appropriate. 

Picture hata always appeal to the artistic woman, and this 
season’s styles show a great diversity. An all-white effect is 
shown in a Leghorn, which is shown simply draped in chif- 
fon about the low crown and brought around to the front, 
where it is disposed in an unusually large Alsatian bow; and 
over this bow is another of white lace wired to form or adapt 
itself tu a like effect. Under the bent brim at the back are 
placed large rosettes of the chiffon. The becomingness of these 
beautiful Leghorns is almost universal, and the possibilities sug- 
gested by their being so easily and artistically twisted or bent 
jato unconventional shapes has established for them a reputa- 
tion which has stood the test of many years. A strikingly beau- 
tuful confection in a white Leghorn has a ruche of cream chiffon 
above and under the brim on the edge and a full drapery of deli- 
cate rose-pink chiffon wound gracefully about the crown, over 
which is adjusted a fine white net with cream lace appliqué. 
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~ each side. 


This soft trimming is massed in a large chou in front, and pink 
roses of the most delicate tints nestle in the midst. Two long 
plumes in this same delicate pink fall over the broad briin on 
Pink roses are adjusted under the falling brim at 
the back, where they rest coquettishly on the hair. This exqui- 
site hat would be especially beautiful to complete a toilette of 
some of the thin, lace-like fabrics at present so much used, 
where the under slip is of the shade of pink seen in the hat dec- 
orations. This outfit would be charming for the dress parade 
which is a feature of the Summer resort. 

A captivating Summer hat is of green—that shade which 
blends with all colors—fancy straw, round in shape and faced 
with white tulle; and a delightful color scheme is produced 
by the varieties of hyacinths used in the decoration. Wound 
around the crown is a soft puffing of black-and-white tulle, 
brought together in a knot in front, and from each side of the 
knot the hyacinths are arranged in three sprays—pink, lilac 
and white. They also peep from beneath the folds of the tulle 
at the back on top of the brim, while beneath the brim are 
adjusted large rosettes of the tulle. 

Particularly in favor are the draped straw hats; they are 
made of the fancy satin straw braids, which are flexible and can 
be shaped according to individual taste. Most charming results 
are attained in the development of these hats, and the trimming 
required is very scant, the broken, wavy lines rendering it un- 
necessary. A bunch of flowers, with a knot of ribbon and a 
fancy buckle or pin, usually completes the trimming. One very 
stylish toque is in bluet fancy straw draped to form four dis- 
tinct crowns. On the left side it is twisted into a high effect 
and held there by two upright feathers in the shade of bluet to 
match the straw. A chou of velvet is caught with a large Rhine- 
stone buckle and adjusted at the base of the feathers. The brim 
rolls up in the front of this toque, thereby making it becom- 
ing to the round face. The most noticeable feature in the ad- 
justment of the hat is its being drawn very far forward over the 
eyes. The effect is suggestive of extreme mudesty, and there 1s 
a desire to peep under the wide brim in order to obtain a better 
view of the face beneath. 

Very dainty is a hat of white crinkled chiffon made on a wire 
frame of round shape. A jetted band is placed about the crown, 
coming together at the left side where the hat is turned up; and 
black and white aigrettes rise just here, falling gracefully to- 
ward the back. A large bunch of violets rests ‘upon the hair 
where the brim is turned up on the side. 

Butter-colored straw retains its popularity, and when trimmed 
with yellow and black or white and black and, perhaps, a touch 
of red the effect is most satisfactory and very stylish. A very 
attractive hat is a coarse straw of this shade, having a white 
brim-facing and decorations of roses, lace and velvet ribbon. 
About the low crown is wreathed a quantity of red and yellow 
roses, and over these flowers is a unique drapery of heavy cream 
lace, having four rows of narrow black velvet ribbon run on it 
at regular intervals and each row tied in tiny rosette bows at 
the back. Under the brim at back are two large rosettes of 
black chiffon. An odd but pleasing color harmony is achieved 
in a hat of draped straw in turquoise-blue, with pale-lilac 
plumes caught at the left side with a lilac chiffon rosette. 
Through the bent-in crown is thrust a long jewelled pin com- 
posed of amethysts, pearls and turquoises. : 

A decidedly Parisian confection has a cerise straw crown 
affixed to a brim of chiffon in the same shade and covered with 
black-dotted tucked tulle. A large bow, giving the wide or 
broad effect, is adjusted in front, and from it rises a very 
beautiful plume which shades from a very dark cerise to a pure 
white and is held by a pearl ornament. 

A black-and-white effect is very attractively shown in a white 
straw hat which is completely covered with black-dotted net, 
the dots ranging from quite small to very large and pre- 
senting a very odd appearance. <A velvet band encircles the 
crown and forms a broad bow in front, while at the left side 
are two white plumes dotted with black chenille. White 
carnations rest upon the brim at the back and ure also disposed 
upon a bandeau beneath it. 

A black chip in the quaint Shepherdess shape has a trimming 
of turquoise satin covered with white chiffon having black lace 
appliquéed upon it and arranged ina drapery abont the crown, 
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uniting just in front, where two white plumes fall grace- 
fully toward the back being held by a pearl ornament. Dis- 
posed beneath the brim at the back are rosettes of the satin. 

For the bright and youthful face no more appropriate hat can 
be selected than one of white satin straw which has a narrow 
frill of white chiffon on both upper and lower edge; for its 
adornment pink roses are thickly clustered together in a wired 
wreath about the crown, and just in front white Mercury wings 
and a large bow of corded pink ribbon held with a Rhinestone 
pine are adjusted attractively. Bunches of roses nestle under 
the brim, which is rolled up at the back. For afternoon or 
evening fétes this dainty hat will be suitable and it may be taste- 
fully worn with a gown of organdy or point d’esprit. 

The woman of more mature years will select a charming lit- 
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tle French bonnet 
made of gray fancy 
straw, with bands of 
the straw as its only 
decoration, except 
& gray aigrette dis- 
posed just in front, 
The arrangement of 
the twisted straw 
gives the broad effect, which is almost universally becoming. 

A new feature in the chip straw is the raised effect, which 
gives the appearance of narrow tucks at regular intervals. A 
tasteful color scheme is carried out in a pale yellow straw 
possessing this feature and trimmed with cart-wheel rosettes 


COSTUMES FOR CyY- 
CLISTS :—We have recently 
issued another edition of our 
handsome “BICYCLE 
FASHIONS.” It illustrates 
attire to be worn awheel, and 
while principally devoted to 
the latest and most accept- 
able styles for ladies, also 
provides for the costume 
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UP-TO-DATE MILLINERY ORNAMENTS. 
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of burnt-orange and white taffeta; white chiffon is draped on 
the brim, and long white plumes fall over to the left side, seem- 
ingly rising from a cluster of deep-red roses. The roses are 
also placed under the brim at the back. Extremely becoming 
would be this hat to the dark-haired beauty. 

A walking hat of navy-blue fancy straw having the brim cov- 
ered on the upper and under side with tucked chiffon in the 


game shade is unusually attractive; about the crown is twisted 


white taffeta ribbon, joining at the front in a large rosette 
caught up with a Rhinestone buckle. Two beige quills are 
arranged at the left side, rising from a large rosette of the chif- 
fon, and orchids form the decoration under the brim at the 
back. This stylish hat will be most appropriate for travel- 
ling and will be worn effectively with the tailor-made gown. 
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The sailor hat for 
outing and general 
wear is quite as pop- 
ular as ever and is 
seen with the simple 
black or colored 
band or the Roman- 
striped scarf, which 
gives an up-to-date 
air. 

The Panama 
straws equally vie 
with the coarse and 
rough styles. Veils 
have lost none of their attractiveness, even though they are un- 
comfortably warm; they may be procured in a diversity of styles 
all very similar to the Spring display. Chiffon, plain or dotted, 
holds first place for travelling use, while the fine lace and nets 
with appliqué or dotted effects are for dressy occasions. 


needs of men, misses and boys. It contains as well a detailed 
explanation of the various parts of a bicycle by an expert 
machinist, with valuable advice on the care, repair and choice 
of a wheel; a specially prepared paper on learning to ride: a 
discussion of the question of exercise for women; the etiquette 
of the wheel; and a great variety of other matter especially 
interesting to the devotees of this exhilarating and health-giving 
sport. No cyclist of either sex can afford to do without this 
pamphlet, which will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of 2d. or 5 cents. 
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SOME PRETTY HATS AND BONNETS.—(For Descnptions eee Page 88.) 
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Sun Bonnets 1N THE OLD Days were simple, slouchy affairs 
made of any cotton material that ‘‘held starch.” The one 
object of their existence was to keep off the sun, and style was 
an attribute untnought of. But times have changed and sun- 
bonnets with them. Now that they are in vogue again, under 
the name of golf bonnets and garden hats, the girls have found 
out that the sun-bonnets of to-day are not the same things 
which in their childhood they detested and often compelled 
their mothers to sew on. The ‘‘holding of starch” is no longer 
the one and only characteristic to be considered in selecting 
materials. The prettiest and most fashionable are made of 
plain white or colored piqués, organdies and Madras and 
trimmed with frills of muslin or organdy. The poke part 
comes very far over the face, the crowns are very high and 
the frills narrow and full. Figured goods are also used, but, as 
one girl expressed it, ‘‘they savor too much of remnants left 
over from last Summer’s gowns” to be very popular. 

Tne Gorrina Girts, the bicycle girls, the athletic girls—in 
short, girls generally—show a decided preference for the sun- 
bonnet, many of them having one for every occasion. One girl 
is the proud possessor of half a dozen bonnets all her own 
make. For golfing she has two of white muslin, the pokes 
all fine tucks and insertion and the frills fine embroidered 
edging, while the under side of the poke, not the frills, is lined 
with a delicate shade of salmon-pink. For bicycling they are 
made of heavy corded white piqué, with frills and strings of 
white muslin, hemstitched. But it is on the two designed for 
quiet strolls in the woods and chats on the piazzas that she has 
given the greatest amount of time and thought. Both are dainty 
lace-trimmed affairs of organdy, one curn-colored and the other 
baby-blue. The streamers to be tied under the dimpled chin 
are long and broad, while the fluffy lace-edged frills droop over 
the eyes just enough to tantalize and not conceal. 

ANOTHER Opp Fashion has been revived this Summer. The 
girls have gone down into their mothers’ and older sisters’ 
trunks, jewel boxes and chamois bags, bringing up all the old 
beads and bracelets they could lay their hands on. These treas- 
ures they sent to reliable jewelers, not to be reset—oh, no! for 
the older the setting the more fashionable the ornament—but 
simply to have them thoroughly cleaned and the settings 
secured. For old coral, amber, solid gold or silver, plain or 


filigree beads and bracelets are much too precious now to risk. ° 


The beads they wear as necklaces, both loose or close around 
their throats, as bracelets around the upper part of the arm and 
for looping up the short sleeves of their muslin gowns, much 
after the fashion of half a century ago. As for the bracelets 
taken from their hiding places among buckles, chains, pins 
and other gewgaws thrust aside as Fashion stamped them 
with the seal of disapproval—any and all of them are stylish. 
But there is, it seems, a time for ail things. The more sim- 
ple bracelets, silver or gold, are preferred for morning wear, 
while the more elaborately carved and jewelled are for the 
evening. But all girls are agreed in discountenancing their use 
with anything besides fluffy toilettes of silk or cotton. Under no 
circumstances should the tailor-made girl indulge her fancy for 
gewgaws suited only to her more feminine costumes. 

A Girt BELONGING To the smart set of a certain Western city 
recently hit upon a charming idea, for which her young girl 
friends are blessing her. She, the thoughtful girl in question, 
has been in society two or three seasons, and during her first sea- 
son she was by no means a belle. Huwever, her lack of suc- 
cess during that season has been so far overshadowed by her 
popularity during the last two years that every one excepting 
herself has forgotten. She, it seems, has no desire to forget 
and has set about to prevent her younger friends from suffering 
a like humiliation, by giving what are styled ‘‘bud parties.” 
The first of these entertainments was a ‘‘ bud tea”’; all the girls 
receiving with the hostess were young girls who next season will 
be formally presented to society. The floral decorations were 
entirely buds, but there the idea ended, for the people invited 
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were social leaders, both married and single. 

THE Hostess Was SPEAKING of her ‘‘ bud par- 
| ties,’ past and tocome. ‘I will never,’ said 
Oily she, ‘‘forget my consternation, on the night of 
my début, when I was forced to leave mama's 
side, where I had been receiving, and go out to 
supper with a man whv until that evening had 
treated me as a child. fe had been an admirer 
| of my elder sister, and I could not help acting 
hy like a child. It was the same with every one 
| present that evening, and I would have given 
anything for a chat with one of my boy chums: 
but I was among people who were either total or compurative 
strangers. As a consequence I was awkward and_ embar. 
rassed. The men thought me silly and—well, as I was not 
remarkably beautiful they dropped away after the first few calls. 
at least the majority did; there were a few more observant ones 
who seemed to think me worth a fair trial. And I must say 
that to one of these I fecl that I owe much of the pleasure of 
these last two years. I certainly had my idea of ‘ tempering the 
wind’ to the social lambs directly from him. Chatting at a dance 
one evening, he remarked, as we watched some débutantes, what 
a womanly thing it would be if older girls, who had been 
through the experience, would encourage and guide younger 
girls through the little social difficulties made easy to them by 
familiarity. That man had been very good to me, it was then my 
second season, so I determined to try his suggestion. Later | 
thought of these ‘bud parties’ between seasons. I am not at 
all certain that I do not owe my popularity to the interest I have 
shown towards younger girls. For you know I really believe 
men very much admire girls who try to help other girls.” 

A Party oF Gikis who are having the jolliest of times, if one 
may judge by letters, are the six girls who are ending the second 
of a six weeks’ trip in a houseboat. Of course, they are chaper- 
oned and protected to such an extent that the most fastidious 
could not find fault. The party is made up of girls who have 
tired of sea-shore and mountain resorts, with their bathing. 
swimming, dancing, golfing, tennis and all the other of the 
long list of games and recreations tried year after year. They 
all wanted something different, and this is how they got it. 
Early in the season one chanced to see a canal boat placarded 
‘““To Rent.”? It looked like the picture of a houseboat she 
had seen, so she suggested using it for a Summer outing. A 
chaperon secured, the party was soon gotten up, the boat 
hired and they set to work to get everything ready. No 
servants were taken, as the men guaranteed to attend to the 
navigation if the girls would see to the domestic side of the 
trip. Of course, the bulk of the provisions are canned and will 
not require any great amount of cooking, but there will be con- 
siderable cleaning,-and before the six weeks are ended the girls 
expect to have become thoroughly competent housekeepers. 
The wardrobe of the men is limited to two suits, with three 
extra négligé shirts. The girls wear cotton shirt-waists, denim 
skirts and, for rainy weather, a wool suit—skirt and jacket. 
The excursion has the advantage of being i inexpensive and thor- 
oughly safe, and if letters are to be credited, itis one of the 
jolliest outing parties of the season. 

Last AvTuMN & number of New York girls formed a 
circle, having as its motto ‘‘We do what we can,” and opened 
a club house for working girls, especially shop girls. Here 
every evening, except Sundays, some of them went down to 
teach anything and everything about which the working girl 
showed a wish to know. They taught dancing, singing, elocu- 
tion, piano, sewing, millinery, embroidery and numberless other 
things of profit and amusement. Before leaving town they 
arranged for a series of picnics and excursions for their club 
members and their friends, one friend fer each girl. 

ONE OF THE Newest fads among the girls this Summer is the 
autograph fan. It is elegantly made of white satin, and the 
autographs originally scribbled in pencil are made lasting by 
being traced in oil paints—the brush in the hands of an artist. 
More commonly the fan is of paper. muslin or, on some occa- 
sions, a big palm leaf. On such either pencil or pen is used. 
and no after-touch of an artist is necessary. 

ANOTHER Way in which the autograph craze shows itself among 
older or more industrious women is in the autograph table cover 
and scarf, the autograph being embroidered in the favorite 
color of the writer &nd not that of the worker. The effect. xs 
may be imagined, is seldom artistic, often grotesque. though as 
a substitute for an address book_and to pleasantly while away 
tedious moments, it cannot be said ;thatit is objectionable. 

| | LAFAYETTE McLaws. 
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The day has passed when it is safe to speak slightingly of 


women’s clubs or the work they are doing. The great Gen- 
eral Federation of Women, to be held this year in Denver at 
the end of June, has come to be one of the strongest forces for 
good in this country, the results of which will be seen through 
many years to come. The General Federation was formed in 
1890 on a call of Sorosis, in New York, but nobody at that time 
had any idea of the enormous size to which it would speedily 
grow. In 1892 the first Biennial was held in Chicago. In 1804 
the second was held in Philadelphia, when the women who had 
charze of it first began to comprehend the magnitude of what 
they had undertaken. At Louisville. in 186, a thousand earnest, 
well-educated women, the very flower of the country, were 
present to consider the cause of education, agreeing to work to- 
gether for the spread of education throughout the United States. 

Since then every one of the State Federations and thousands 
of home clubs have taken up this work, the results of which are 
only beginning to be seen—in the elevation of the district school, 
the spread of the travelling library, the development of the public 
library in small towns, the placing of women upon school boards 
and the improvement in educatidnal laws among the States. 
The great feature of the Biennial in 188 will be the coordivation 
or correlation of the different forces at work among the women’s 
clubs, to which attention will be directed later. 

From the General Federation have grown the State Federa- 
tions, which now number over thirty. It was early seen that the 
General Federation must be of too broad a scope to be of imme- 
diate benefit to the small clubs in country towns, and the State 
Federation sprang into being from that very cause. Maine, 
Utah, Massachusetts and Colorado were among the first to form 
State Federations, while the other States of the Union have fallen 
rapidly into line. These Federations number from four clubs to 
two hundred. The newest of these is the South Carolina Fede- 
ration, which was formed in June at the call of the ‘‘ Over the 
Tea Cups’’ club, of Seneca, South Carolina. Delaware formed 
a Federation in February, while Rhode Island has a Federation 
four years old. Vermont has one about two years old, number- 
ing fifteen clubs. Jowa, Ohio, Illinois have the largest number 
of clubs, and Massachusetts and New York are not far behind. 
Each Federation adopts its own particular line of work—mostly 
along educational lines, although some have taken up forestry 
or travelling libraries. Alabama started a Federation in 1895, 
and held its fourth convention in May 188, taking up the work 
of libraries, industrial education and regular school work. Ten- 
nessee is working on the same lines, and at its last annual con- 
vention, held in February, industrial, kindergarten and rural 
school education all came in for discussion. 


THE DENVER WOMAN’S CLUB. 


The one club which has held public attention more than any 
other during the past year is the Denver Woman’s Club, which 
has grown in four years from a membership of one hundred and 
twenty-five tonine hundred. It has no debt and has a bank sur- 
plus of thirty-five hundred dollars, beside having done an enor- 
mous amount of public and philanthropic work. The club was 
organized in the Autumn of 1804 and was modelled after the one 
in Chicago. Its particular purposes are to encourage the study 
of domestic relations, education, art, literature, music, science, 
philosophy, philanthropy, sociology and reform, and generally 
to adopt and carry out such plans and use such means as may 
tend to secure to women higher physical, intellectual aud moral 
conditions and tu improve all social and domestic relations. The 
clab has met with wonderful success in ail its undertakings and 
is destined to experience even greater. Previous toits organiza- 
tim there were a great many small literary clubs throughout 
the city, but the members were of the opinion that one large 
club having a broader scope would accomplish the greatest 
eood. Although Colotado is a ‘‘suffrage State,’ politics 
and religion are barred from club consideration. The mem- 
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bers take an interest in the doings of the Legis- 
lature, however, and exercise their influence in the 
direction of civil service reform, local option and 
library commissions. The Woman’s Club of Denver 
has attained that standard where selfishness is sub- 
ordinated to altruism, where entertainment and self- 
culture of the individual is of less importance than a 
true spirit of practical helpfulness in the community. 
Its work is divided into seven departments, with 
many auxiliaries. 

Every movement for the public welfare com- 
mands the support of this ciub. Last year the 
department of philanthropy established several Pingree farms, 


and its members aided and instructed seventy five families, 


consisting of three hundred and fifty persons, in their care 
and cultivation, raising crops estimated to be worth three 
thousand dollars. It is a fact that none of these poor people thus 
assisted to help themselves has called upon the county charity. 

The same department established a penny provident fund and 
arranged for free baths at the missions. The members also in- 
terested themselves in homes for boys, especially for the news- 
boys, while others conducted a weekly sewing class and have 
read and suny to the inmates of the State Home for Girls. The 
home department established half a dozen kitchen gardens for 
the instruction of the children of the poor, and also domestic 
science rooms where they were taught how to cook. This de- 
partment also helped to organize the Baby Hospital and made 
two hundred and fifty-six articles for its use. © 

The members of the reform department devote their time to 
the education of themselves and the community in the essentials 
of good government. They originated the City Improvement 
Society, which aims to make a clean, orderly and beautiful city, 
and then organized the Civil Service Reform Society (in which 
men are menibers), which has for its purpose the framing and 
passage of laws to compel the adoption of civil service rules in 
some of the State governmental departments. The reform de- 
partinent also secured the passage of the curfew ordinance. 

The science and philosophy department established a travelling 
library for other women’s clubs in the State, of which there are 
now ninety-nine. In many of the small cities and towns it is 
impossible to obtain desired books, so women would have to 
go without the education to be derived from them but for the 
assistance of the metnbers of this department. Upon request 
they look up all the publications on any selected subject arf, 
with the cooperation of the libraries, send them to the applicants. 
An untold amount of good has thus been accomplished. 

Members of the department of education make a study of the 
most approved methods of education in graded schools, and their 
suggestions in this direction have been tested by practice and 
found valuable. They have also assisted in forming the Educa- 
tional Alliance and the Newsboys’ Educational Club. 

There are three hundred members in the art and literature de- 
partment, and a portion of the work accomplished has been that 
of placing engravings of the best works of art in the public 
schools by means of a travelling gallery. The members also as- 
sist other departments by reading and music and have made 
themselves highly useful and valuable. The department of 
music last year gave a concert which provided eight hundred 
dollars worth of shoes for the poor of Denver. There are a 
number of auxiliaries, two being for the study of parliamentary 
practice and business laws and methods. 

The president of the Denver Woman’s Club is Mrs. Sarah S 
Platt, whose name is as well known as that of the club itself. It 
is, perhaps, owing to her broad character and wise leadership 
that the club has taken the stand it has, and so great has been 
her success that she has been urged strenuously to become the 
president of the General Federation, to succeed Mrs. Henrotin. 
But she decided that the proper time for her to accept that office 
has not yet come. She has conseated tv run as vice-president, 
and will, doubtless, at some future time be the president. 

One of the most beautiful things in connection with the session 
of the General Federation at Denver, is the fact that all Colorado 
will act as hostess. The Woman’s Club vf Denver has appro- 
priated about a thousand dollars for entertaining delegates in 
various ways. but every other club in Colorado has given 
something, some of the smallest clubs sending fifteen dollars, 
and others sending as much as one hundred or even two hun- 
dred dollars. Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, President of the Colo- 
rado Federation, has sent a circular to all the federated clubs in 
her State, asking them to contribute according to their means, 
and each club is expected to contribute its share. 

HELCENM. WINSLOW. 
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HOW TO TREAT GUESTS. 


It must always be a pleasure to have anyone for whom we 
care come to make us a visit and stay under our roof, but the 
mind of the hostess, especially if she be a young housekeeper, 
is often perplexed as to what preparations she should make and 
how much she is expected to do for her friend. This is still 
more the case if the visitor is someone whom she does not know 
well, but has invited out of courtesy, or to repay social obliga- 
tions, or, perhaps, out of consideration for her husband or his 
family. The first thing to be done is to arrange the room which 
the guest is to have so that she may feel at home in it, and 
oddly enough we often defeat this very end by trying too hard 
to accomplish it. We are apt to forget that when people leave 
home they must necessarily bring a good many things with 
them, and if we fill the guest chamber as we should a room in 
which we live ourselves, there will not be room for the various 
little objects which, if they could be set out comfortably, would 
put the visitor at her ease immediately. Most of us carry 
about certain pet photographs, or a work-basket to which we 
are attached, or we may have a number of little toilet articles 
which we have come to consider almost essential to our com- 
fort, and if we find every inch in the room where we are to 
stay already occupied by the hostess’ belongings, no mat- 
ter how pretty they may be, we are in the unpleasant position of 
either having to put these latter away, which seems ungracious, 
or else leaving our own stowed away in our trunk. As most 
people now carry & small travelling-bag, it is not necessary even 
to have a comb and brush on the toilet-table, although it is a 
good plan to leave them in a convenient place, in case they 
should be needed before the luggage arrives. <A pin-cushion is 
always provided, and a few flowers will keep the empty toilet- 
table from looking blank, and give besides the prettiest of 
welcomes, while there is, of course, no reason why smail trays for 
hair-pins or rings should not be left where they may be useful. 
If it be a kindness to leave the toilet-table almost empty, the 
writing-table, on the other hand, can scarcely be too well 
furnished, provided the things on it are such as may be used 
without hurting them. Nobody likes to be too familiar with a 
blotting book or pad which has ‘‘ Christmas Present’ written all 
over it, and has evidently been put into the spare room because 
its owner considered it too fine for her own needs. For the 
same reason, if the table has a cover, it should not be an expen- 
sive one, for ink will spill or spatter occasionally, and the 
feelings of a guest who has thus spoiled an elaborate piece of 
handiwork are not enviable. Felt, denim and cretonne now 
come in such pretty colors that any of them is much more suit- 
able, and a bare polished table best of all. There should be 
plenty of writing and blotting paper, telegraph blanks, ink in a 
sensible ink-stand which will hold more than a thimbleful, a 
box filled with postage stamps, and a pen-wiper. This table, 
which a guest may use with a feeling of temporary proprietor- 
ship. will do more to put her at her ease than any other prepara- 
tion you can make. Most people bring their own pens, but it is 
no harm to have one and a pencil or two in a little tray. There 
should also be a few books and magazines in a spare room; not 
musty old volumes banished from the sitting-room, but some- 
thing which may amuse your guest if she cannot sleep at night, 
or wants to be by herself for a little while. With these few 
things and a hearty welcome the simplest and barest cuest- 
chamber will seem home-like to its occupant. The question of 
how much a hostess is to do for visitors must be determined 
by their respective tastes and circumstances. When a ydung 
girl comes to stay with another in a strange city, she may not 
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unnaturally expect to see as much of its 
society as possible and to be taken wher. 
ever her friend may be invited, and it is 
always allowable to ask for an invitation 
for a stranger to a reception or even 48 
small party, but not to a dinner, as the 
hostess there has presumably filled up her 
table. If, however, she wishes to invite 
the new-comer, and has only room for 
one, she can perfectly well do so without 
including the friend with whom she is 
staying, although both are usually included 
when it is possible. If any entertainment 
is given for the visitor, it is well to put ‘‘ to 
meet Miss or Mrs. So-and-So”’ in the invi- 
tations, so that people may call on her and 
show her other politenesses. It is not nec- 
essary to have your guest always on your 
mind, norto plan laboriously for her amusement, as that becomes 
an effort which she will very likely notice, to her discomfort: 
but while she is with you the ordinary course of every-cay life 
may be altered alittle in order to give her all the pleasure within 
your reach, and she should be made to feel that she is thor- 
oughly welcome, which is, after all, the very essence of hospitality. 


JONES. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. H. B.—The custom of assembling friends for a house-warming 
when one has built a new home is a very old and praiseworthy 
one, but the manner in which the occasion is celebrated must neces- 
sarily depend upon the house and its locality. A dance is, perhaps, the 
most usual form of entertainment, and this is often easier to give ina 
new residence than in one which has been lived in for some time, as 
less furniture has accumulated. As it is fortunately well known that 
people who have built them a house have in nine cases out of ten 
spent upon it all the money they could rightfully afford, nothing very 
elaborate or expensive is expected when it is first thrown open. If it 
is not convenient to have a jolly dance with a simple supper, private 
theatricals would probably amuse the young people, especially if they 
do not attempt too heavy a play. Something short and laughable 
always goes best. It might be novel to let it be understood that each 
person whom you invite is to bring some trifle for the new house, not 
to cost more, for instance, than fifty cents or a dollar. The different 
articles thus collected would be sure to afford amusement, and some of 
them might be useful. It is usual to throw the whole house open at 
a house-warming and the company entertain themselves to some 
extent by going all over it, as it is considered an informal occasion 
when ordinary rules may be relaxed. 


Louisa K., Toledo.—It is always safer for a hostess to be dressed 
more quietly in her own house than when she goes out, lest she 
should make some of her guests uncomfortable by having finer clothes 
than they are wearing. If you and your sister were invited to spend 
the evening quite informally with a friend and the young lady visiting 
her, you were perfectly right to wear high-necked frocks, and those 
whom you went to see made a mistake by appearing in low-necked 
ones. Full-dress is appropriate only for large dinners, evening recep- 
tions or balls; it is even out of place at small dinners. 


Annie R.—Your question as to the proper length of time for an 
evening call does not admit of a very definite answer, because circum. 
stances vary. Visiting in the evening has rather gone out of fashion 
except among really intimate friends, or in the cases of young men 
who are busy all day and have only their evenings free. On general 
principles half an hour or three-quarters is long enough for politeness, 
but if you are evidently giving pleasure, and are also enjoying your- 
self, there is no reason why you should not stay longer, always 
remembering, however, the old saying that it is not well to make 
people twice glad—when you come and also when you go. 


Daisy.—If you do not know the personal tastes of the bride, or 
what she has already, and do not wish to spend much for a wecding- 
present, a framed etching will probably be about the best thing to 
choose. These may be found now at very low prices, and a quiet 
stretch of river or sunny meadow in a simple frame can always find a 
place in some corner of a home. 


Curiosity.— You are frank in acknowledging your temptation, but it is 
certainly well to resist it when paying visits. Some persons are more 
observant than others, which may or may not be a gift, depending 
upon the discretion exercised; but it is not considered man- 
ners to ask personal questions. People usually speak of their 
own affairs if they wish to do so,and if they do not their friends 
should respect their silence. Curiosity is largcly a matter of habit. 
and on the principle that one nail drives out anotner, if you will try to 
interest your mind in topics of wider and more general interest, you 
will find that it dwells less upon the business of your neighbors 


M. F. W.—In the Eastern cities it is not now the custom for a wife 
to take her husband's arm when walking with him in daytime. 
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“In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove.” 
—TENNYSON. 

Nowhere throughout the whole county, nor, indeed, throughout 
the whole State was there to be found such rich meadow land as 
lay all about the old Brooke Manor grant. The great fields of 
red and white clover stretched from Joyce Brooke’s very por- 
tals out to the turnpike on one side and to the woods on the 
other. Nowhere else was there such a busy stir of droning, 
buzzing bees, burying themselves down in the heart of every 
clover blossom, stilling their hum for an instant with folded 
wings to drink in the sweets, then moving on drowsily in the 
Warm sun at the approach of the sleek, mild-eyed herd of Jer- 
sey cows which grazed and munched over the entire country- 
side. 

And Joyce herself, sole and fitting owner of the rich meadow 
lands, the herds and rambling, picturesque manor-house, came 
along through the madow, humming under her breath, with spring- 
ing, elastic step, seeming scarcely to crush the young clover 
under her feet. In one hand she carried a short black-snake 
whip and in the other dangled a big straw hat, as she drove 
before her her favorite Jersey cow and the new-born calf. 

Joyce: was young and strong and fair to look upon. Exuber- 
ance of health showed in her tanned face and buoyant figure. 
She was farmer, squire and gracious woman all in one. Her 
keen eyes saw every leaf, every twig and every bird perched 
thereon. Ateach step of the way she breathed in deep draughts 
of Nature, and as she crossed the little stream that rippled 
through the meadow she poised herself surely on the stepping- 
stones while the Jersey stopped to drink, and her face became 
soft and radiant at the glory of the May day around her. 

The stiff wire-grass that grew along the edge of the stream 
possessed a certain prickly beauty. The vines which hung in 
garlands and tangles from the worm fence had a wild grace all 
their own. Even the brambles, with their briars softly screened, 
had clothed themselves with Nature’s prodigality and had 
stretched their trailing arms up to the trunks of the great trees, 
and suddenly Joyce began in a low voice to repeat to herself 
dreamily, 

‘‘Then said all the trees unto the bramble, ‘ come thou and 
reign over us.’ And the bramble said unto the trees, ‘if in truth 
ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust in 
my shadow.’ ” 

It was the old parable of the trees which had gone forth to 
anoint a king over them, and Joyce smiled at the fancifulness of 
her adaptation and began to hurry her loitering footsteps. 

She swung the lash of her whip through the air, and the Jer- 
sey lifted her head from the stream and snatching a mouthful of 
rich clover blooms lazily resumed the way. The Jersey and her 
calf were being driven towards a small rude enclosure over 
against the woods which was to shelter them during the early 
days of the young calf. As they neared the spot the girl’s 
steps became slow and relyctant, the soft radiance died out of 
her face and it seemed as though she had forgotten her surround- 
ings and the purpose that had brought her thither. She stood in 
silent contemplation, with her arms resting on the top rail of the 
fence, and there came into her eyes an expression of pain and 
trouble. Over her head on the bow of a tree a red-headed wood- 
pecker hopped back and fourth and scolded in loud voice at her 
communings. 

What did all her possessions advantage her? she wondered. 
What were her youth, her looks, her sweetness to her if John 
Wentworth was too indifferent or too proud to seek her? No, 
not too indifferent—some inner consciousness told her—but too 
proud to seek her. The background of her rich meadows and 
herds, the long line of race behind her, overshadowed the fore- 
ground of her sweetness and womanliness. If he would only 
look down deep into her eyes, which contained just a bit of the 
biue of Heaven, he must read there how little she cared for her 
herds and lands. If she only dared to hold out her hand or to 
beckon him-—but she could not woo him were it ever so faintly. 
If only some happy chance would throw them together where 
she could show the helpless and clinging side that belongs to a 
woman, it might woo him. But no; Fate had always shown her 
to him in the most masculine guise possible. She had always 
been the farmer out in the fields among her men, sowing or 


reaping, fencing or ditching, or, worse still, she had seemed of 
late to be the quarrelsome, purse- proud land owner closing up 
the right of way through her estate, thereby shutting out from 
the short cut through her woods the laborer and the poor; and 
Joyce glanced nervously across the flelds in the direction of the 
distant gates, the wide iron portals of which had been chained 
and padlocked by her order only the day before. 

She wondered if John Wentworth knew to what indignities 
she had been subjected by the coarse, rough teamsters who had 
driven through her land, abusing the privilege which bad been 
granted to them for so many years; and she wondered how the 
trial of strength was going to end, for the contention for right of 
way through her property was to come up before the court, and 
John Wentworth, the State’s attorney, was on the other side. 
How would it end? 

While these thoughts rushed through her brain, the gentle- 
eyed Jersey waited with her soft yellow muzzle against the bars 
in mild wonder. Was it for this she had been driven away from 
the rest of the herd with her calf, to stand at a stupid gate with 
nothing todo? She lowed plaintively, and Joyce, recalling her- 
self, swung open the rude gate and ushered her favorites in. She 
drew down a measure of feed, and spread some sweet, clean 
straw under the shed for the calf; then passing her hand lightly 
and caressingly over the flank of the Jersey she closed the gate 
and began to retrace her steps, noting with pleasure the fine out- 
lines of her registered herd that was grazing in the distance. As 
she walked along, cutting idly at the clover blossums with her 
whip, she answered the call of a catbird perched overhead in a 
tree, and for 8 moment watched him go through all his quick 
changes of posture and pose. 

Now he was crouched down like a cat ready to pounce, then 
he straightened himself to his full height, tall and slim; and 
then he puffed out all his feathers like a soft, round puff-ball, 
and finally he flew along ahead of Joyce as she moved on, for 
this near relation to the thrush knew her well and was often her 
vanguard in the meadows. Joyce loved his companionship, 
driven as she was in her loneliness to make companions of all 
the dumb creatures that surrounded her, for there was not one 
denizen of the woods or fields that feared ber or fled at her 
approach. It was John Wentworth alone who turned from her 
— or was shy of her—and Joyce sighed as she thought of it and 
of the probable contention she should have with him before the 
court. 

She had nearly reached the lane that led out from the meadow 
when she wheeled around in a listening attitude. A long musi- 
cal sound came faintly on the breeze, borne across the meadow 
from the distant woods. It came nearer and nearer and swelled 
upon the air. Joyce knew well that hunters and hounds were 
abroad, and suddenly there flashed across her vision a streak of 
red-brown fur, which crossed before her in full run and disap- 
peared into the rough inclosure that sheltered her Jersey cow 
and calf. 

Joyce heard the hounds in full cry coming close behind, and she 
knew that the hunters themselves would soon clear the fence. 
The finish, she said to herself, would take place in her meadow 
under her very eyes, and, perhaps, to the injury of her young 
calf. With an indignant flush on her face she ran at top speed, 
dropping her straw hat by the way but grasping her snake whip 
the more tightly in her hand. She cleared the little stream at a 
bound, and as she neared the inclosure the hounds in full run 
bore down upon her in a way calculated to strike terror to the 
hearts of most women. But Joyce reached the spot first, and 
as the pack came upon her pell-mell she struck a stinging blow 
over the face of the leader which made him fall back with a 
yelp; then she laid her stout whip on the hounds, lashing them 
right and left. But with their prey hidden in the straw in the 
little shed so near at hand, they only reeled for a moment under 
her blows to spring back immediately upon and over her, trying 
to jump the gate which she defended. Thus it was that the 
hunters, some five or six of them, clearing the worm fence which 
separated the woods from the meadow, came upon her surrounded 
by the snarling, yelping dogs. 

One strong muscular man rushed to her side and throwi ing 
himself from his horse called out; with his face set and white 
in alarm, 
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‘‘Oh! Miss Joyce, what is it?” 

-*Call off your dogs, John Wentworth,” cried Joyce in reply, 
not ceasing to ply her whip. 

John Wentworth spoke sharply to the dugs, at the same time 
using his hunting whip to good purpose, for the hounds, panting 
and sulky, slunk off, and the hunters quickly drew around the 
girl who with dishevelled hair, torn skirts and blazing eyes con- 
fronted them. 

‘* How came you here, Miss Joyce, and what has happened ?”’ 
asked John Wentworth, with deep anxiety in his voice, as his 
eyes swept over Joyce. 

‘‘T am here, John Wentworth, because this happens to be my 
meadow, and this is my cow and calf, and—’’ 

‘And your fox, Miss J oyce,” queried he coolly, while a warm 
look crept into his eyes. 

‘Yes, my fox.” replied Joyce with scorn. ‘My fox so long 
as I choose to protect what has taken shelter with me. For 
shame, all of you!’’ exclaimed the girl indignantly, as her eyes 
rested upon each man inturn. Then, changing her angry tones, 
she said with a mixture of pleading and reproach, ‘‘Oh! how 
can you hunt a fox in May? This is the time for rearing the 
young, and this poor hunted creature is a mother fox, and I 
think it is cruel to hunt them at this season. No doubt she has 
led you as far away as she could from her burrow where her 
young are, and I know that it is the custom to hunt foxes here 
in the South all the year round; but—I'’m disappointed.” 

As Joyce uttered the last of her words she lowered her voice, 
and a flush rose to her cheek. Each man shifted uneasily in his 
saddle, and one of them, who had his hunting horn slung over 
his shoulder, called out, half-shamefacedly, half-jocosely, 

“Oh, come Miss Joyce, let’s have the sneaking little beast; 
he’s honest prey for the hounds.” 

‘‘ But you shan’t have him, not on my land at least,” flashed 
back Joyce; and she raised her arms as though to mete out to 
the hunters what she had meted out to the hounds. 

John Wentworth stood with his hat off and watched the girl. 
A flush as deep as that which had overspread Joyce’s face came 
upon his cheek. He thought that he knew why Joyce had said 
that she was disappointed, and a curious thrill ran over him to 
his finger-tips. He thought he had never seen her so womanly, 
so alluring as while defending this one poor little fox. If only 
she were not so rich, or he so poor, or if she would only give 
him half a chance; but she was always so masterful, and it 
was so impossible for him to surprise her softer side or to come 
up to her standard. How superb she was, with her hair blow- 
ing about her face, with her cheeks one great bloom of color, 
her sun-browned hands grasping her whip and her figure stand- 
ing boldly out from Nature’s luxuriant background of trees, 
sky and meadow land. He wished with all his heart that the 
other men would take themselves off. To that end he said, 

‘‘The hunt is overforto-day. Mason, you'd better wind your 
horn and call in the stragglers. We're trespassing on Miss 
Joyce’s land, and we all know that she has closed the Brooke 
Manor to the public.” 

‘+ And we're all on Miss Joyce's side, Wentworth, in that mat- 
ter,” chorused the hunters. They wheeled about on their horses, 
called to the hounds and started off over the clover in an easy 
lope. 

Ne Not that way,’ Joyce called after them, ‘‘ the iron gates in 
the avenue are padiocked. You'll have to go through the lane 
and out by the side road.” 

Joyce watched them canter lazily across the meadow in the 
direction of the lane, the dogs following at their heels in de- 
jected, limp fashion. Then she turned to find John Wentworth 
still standing where he had dismounted. He had dropped his 
bridle rein, and his horse was cropping the luscious clover a few 
feet away. A deep silence seemed to fall upon the whole meadow, 
which a moment before had rung with the baying of the hounds 
and the voices of the hunters. The wind in the trees and the 
droning of the bees were the only sounds, and the two who 
stood there gazed each into the other’s face so long and so 
intently that a sense of embarrassment came over Joyce, and she 
looked away only to have her eyes drawn again irresistibly to 
his. She cast about for some word that should break the spell 
that was upon them, and finally said, haltingly and _half-defi- 
antly, 

“ have had the iron gates padlocked.” 

Still John made no reply; and Joyce went on hurriedly, 
while she fixed her eyes on the distant herd, 

‘-T wanted to swear out a warrant for trespass against your 
clients, but the magistrate refused to grant it unless I would 
give security for the costs of the case, and I have been enjoined 
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from blocking the right of way, thanks to you. So I have taken 
matters into my own hands; I’ve padlocked the gates and shall 
defy the law. What will you do about it ?” 

‘What will I do?” echoed John significantly, with kindling 
eyes; and he made an impulsive movement toward Joyce, who 
shrank back in quick fright as though fearing the issue that 
seemed imminent. She began to walk hurriedly backward 
toward the lane, saying as she went along, 

‘*T should like to talk over this question of the right of way. 
If you will walk with me to the iron gates, I will show you what 
I have done.” 

And there was nothing for John to do but to pick up the trail- 
ing bridle rein, draw it over his arm and follow Joyce, debating 
as he walked along whether he should regard her rebuff as seri- 
ous or not; then suddenly he was overwhelmed by the reminder 
of her riches and his lack of them, and his tongue was stayed. 

Joyce walked rapidly, stopping only to pick up her straw hat 
which she had flung down a little while ago. She talked inces- 
santly and there was a restless inconsequence in her remarks that 
betrayed an inward excitement which did not lessen as she felt 
his eyes constantly upon her. She led the way through the mead- 
ows, out into the lane, then across the lawn infront of the huuse 
and thence down the long avenue shaded by ancient tree@ that 
ended inthe big gates which were closed for the first time in 
fifty years. As they approached them Joyce asked once again, 

‘What will the law doto me for closing these gates after 
being enjoined ?”’ 

‘* An order for your arrest for contempt of court will-be made 
in all probability,” he said grimly, watching the effect of his 
words. 

Joyce only shrugged her shoulders slightly. Then John looked 
away from her to the imposing iron gates. Something attracted 
his attention, and he strode quickly tu them and laid his 
hand on the huge rusty, padlocked chain. Scarcely had he 
touched it than it fell apart in his hands and clanked and rattled 
down upon the gravelled driveway. He looked gravely at 
Joyce who stood staring in a bewildered way. For a moment 
neither spoke; then she asked blankly, 

‘* What does it mean? ’’ 

‘<Tt has been cut, and the gates are open.” 

‘Cut? By whom? Who has dared ?’’ asked she, with her 
face growing white. 

John did not answer, and Joyce glanced quickly up and down 
the long avenue where plainly to be seen were tracks of a heavy 
wagon having recently passed over it. There was a significant 
silence; then Joyce spoke in a low, cutting voice, 

‘“* Your clients have done this, and, perhaps, by your advice or 
consent.” 

John blushed darkly. He said quietly, 

‘‘ That is a heavy charge to bring against me, Joyce.” 

‘Tt is only natural to make itagainst you, for you have fought 
me at every step in this matter. You have instituted this suit 
that is pending, you have just s.id that an order of arrest for 
contempt would be issued, and. of course, this is only one bit 
more of your work," she said, with growing anger. 

The lines about John’s face settled into hardness, as he 
answered her inconsiderate words, 

“You cannot realize what an insult your accusation is to me. 
You must know that I appear in this suit only by reason of 
being State Attorney, and that I fight a case only with honor- 
able weapons, Joyce, and " 

‘‘ And I have given you no leave to call me Joyce,”” broke in 
the girl, cuttingly. 

‘True,’ he replied calmly. 

He stood a moment as though waiting for something, but no 
further word was uttered between them. His teeth were set 
together, while an angry light shone in his eyes. At last he 
turned to his horse, tightened the girth slowly, gathered up the 
reins in his hand and sprang into the saddle. Holding his hat. 
he waited yet a moment in expectancy, but as Joyce vouch- 
safed him neither look nor nod he bent his head low in saluta- 





tion to her and rode leisurely away. He did not pass through — 


the disputed gates, which had fallen wide open after the chain 
had rattled to the ground, but went back uncer the long avenue 
of trees and out by the side road, leaving Joyce standing mute 
and alone in the May sunshine. 

Her anger and sense of outrage were strong upon her, yet 


gradually the full portent of her words to John came back to > 


her, and as soon as the sound of his horse’s hoofs had died away 
the reaction set in. She buried her face in her hands, shamed 
that she should have insulted the man sheloved. Yetin spite 
of that he had called jher-Joyce, and out in the meadow he had 
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looked as though he meant to take her in his arms, only she had 
been too frightened to let him. She had been longing for his 
approach, and when he had unmistakably shown his intention 
she had not met him half-way, but had treated him with pride 
and scorn. And now it was over. She had ruined her happi- 
ness because of those stupid gates. What did it really matter 
after all if the whole country tramped and drove through the 
Brooke Manor? She would from that moment give up her con- 
tention and throw her gates wide open. 

At this point in her abasement there rumbled into sight a 
heavy four-horse team coming down the avenue approaching 
the gates. It was undoubtedly the same team that had passed 
over the prohibited road but a little while before and it was 
making its return trip. The men on the front seat she recog- 
nized as John Wentworth’s two clients—the ones who had 
given her so much trouble and who had cut or broken her pad- 
lock and chain, and who meant to defy her with all the insolence 
at their command. 

Her recent resolution to open her road was forgotten; 
all her repentance was thrown to the four winds. She sprang 
into the middle of the driveway and held up her hand com- 
mandingly. The teamsters paused, and she called out in a 
ringing voice, 

‘You cannot come this way; the road is not open.” 

‘‘How are you going to stop us, Miss Joyce?” called back 
one of them. 

‘You will have to trample me down in order to pass,” 
answered she, not moving from the avenue, which was too 
closety bordered all along its sides with wide-spreading trees to 
afford a chance for the team to drive around her and thus defy 
her. 

‘The men drove slowly towards her as if to test her determina- 
tion, and when the lead horse was within reach of her strong 


arm she caught the bridie and forced it back ; and the team was’ 


brought to a standstill. There wasa pause, while the men stared 
into the resolute face of the girl, Suddenly they whipped up the 
horses and attempted to drive roughly over her, but a swing of 
the snake whip, which she had not relinquished, landed on the 
leader’s face, and the animal jerked back, while loud curses 
came from the wagon. Thereupon the teamsters got down and 
consulted im low tones; then they parieyed and argued with 
Joyce, who was deaf to their words. At last they sulkily retired 
to a distance spot and threw themselves down under the shade 
of a tree prepared to tire her out, and Joyce sat down | ikewise. 

It was no punishment to her to sit out on the soft grass for an 
hour or two on such a glorious Spring day. It came over her 
with a pang that although she had carried this ugly snake-whip 
about with her before to-day, she had-never in all life her used 
it upon anything, and here within the hour she had used it twice 
upon dumb animals that were her companions and friends. It 
never occurred to her to be afraid of the men who were tres- 
passing on her land, though she did half wish that some of her 
own men were within call; but no one came in sight, not even 
her two big mastiffs were anywhere about. 

So the morning slipped by and the noon hour came and went. 
Occasionally the two men under the tree took deep draughts 
from a bottle, which no doubt would have its effect on the 
situation. Truly enough, when the afternoon was somewhat 
spent, it was evident that they meant to make some further 
effort; it would never do for them to be beaten by this chit of a 
woman. They left the shelter of the trees and with lowering 
faces climbed into the wagon. They started up their horses 
and attempted once more to drive on, but Joyce again lifted her 
whip and this time dealt a heavy blow in the leader’s face, which 
sent the horse back upon its haunches and set the whole team to 

ing about in the driveway. At this one of the men, half- 
drunken and wholly roused to anger, sprang down with his 
horsewhip and with a deep curse shouted coarsely, 

‘If you don’t stand aside, I’ll strike. you down,” and he 
lifted his long whip. 

Joyce raised her voice in a lung shout for help, following it 
with a shrill whistle which awakened the echoes of the old 
Manor; and scarcely had the whistle died on the air tham the 
man’s whip fell savagely across her arm, neck anc cheek, leav- 
ing in its wake a white-and-purple welt that would mark her for 
many a day. She reeled under the blow and came near falling 
in the roadway, while everything grew crimson and biack before 
her eyes; then as her blurred vision began to clear she caught 
sight of a horseman riding towards the gates ata full gallop. 
He has been coming along on the turnpike near the Manor, for 
he had been uneasy and fearful ever since he had parted from 
Joyce in the morning, and though her words had been a direful 
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insult, he was afraid that with the breaking open of the gates 
some mischief was abroad and he had determined to patrol the 
turnpike. 

He had heard Joyce’s call of distress, and just when the whip 
would have fallen a second time upon her it was sent spinning 
through the air, and her assailant was thrown heavily in the 
road. At the same moment her two great mastiffs came bound- 
ing down the avenue. They, too, had heard her whistle and 
responded with their deep gruff roar, every bit of their fighting 
blood up. 

For a few minutes there was a confusion of secs. men and 
plunging horses. while curses and savage canine snarls broke 
the stillness of the May afternoon. Then gradually things sub- 
sided, and it became apparent that one man lay prone in the 
gravel, while andther was mopping the blood from his face; 
two dogs were being held in leash by a girl’s hands, growling 
and roiling their blood-shot eyes, and John Wentworth, with his 
hat gone and his face in a white heat of anger, was brushing off 
the marks of the fracas. 

‘““Now then, you rufflans,”’ he shouted, ‘‘ be off and never set 
foot here again. From this time on there is no right of way 
through this property. You shall answer to the court for this 
outrage,” 

‘‘ But see here, John Wentworth, you advised us to bring 
suit, you———”’ began the man hoarsely, at the same time getting 
up stifHy from the ground. 

‘*T did not know that I had cowardly ruffians to deal with, 
and I wash my hands of you and your case. Be off, before I 
break every bone in your bodies.” 

The teamsters gathered themselves together and climbed 
crestfallen into the wagon, and this time Joyce did not stand in 
the middle of the driveway with uplifted hand. They rattled 
through the gates and out on the turnpike, the two mastitis 
giving them a parting salute of fierce growls, and soon nothing 
was to be heard but the rumble of receding wheels over the 
stones. The incident was closed, though Joyce felt that, per- 
haps, it was but just beginning for her. 

She stood for an instant still grasping the mastiffs by their 
collars, then suddenly she loosed her hold upon them. The 
strain had told upon her, and she quivered in every muscle and 
sinew. She was afraid that she should drop upon the ground. 


The very situation of helplessness which she had wished for 


only that morning was upon her, and yet her instinct was to 
brace herself against a breakdown before John Wentworth. She 
put out her hands before her as though for support, and the 
whole Spring world seemed curiously indistinct and dark. She 
had a confused idea that someone was speaking to her, but the 
purport of it was beyond her. 

In truth, John Wentworth was standing close to her with 
deep distress on his face, as he gazed anxiously at this woman 
who bore marks upon her cheek which made him clench his 
hands at their infliction. He saw that she was groping about 
with her hands and that her upright figure swayed once or 
twice. uncertainly. He put out his arm to steady her, and 
instantly her hands grasped him tightly as a drowning person 
grasps at anything floating near, and John, as he felt the pres- 
sure, could not prevent a tender, endearing word from escaping 
him. It fell unheeded and unreproved, for he knew full well 
that Joyce was all unconscious that she was clinging to him, 
that any other prop would have been clutched with a like inten- 
sity; but to hold her even thus was something, and he scarcely 
dared to breathe lest he should rouse her. He gazed down upon 
her uncovered hair, roughened by the breeze just as it had been 
out in the meadow when she had protected the fox. Her head 
was lightly resting against his shoulder; he could press his lips 
to her hair, it was so near, ouly he would not do even that. He 
noted the firm, shapely hands that were so tightly clasped 
around his arm. They were sunburned and showed traces of 
outdoor life. And there across her cheek was the terrible mark 
of a whip. It extended down upon the neck and was swelling 
into an ugly purple welt which ought to have some soothing ap- 
plication immediately. Then suddenly he became conscious that 
Joyce was regaining her poise. and he held his breath, knowing 
what her sensation would probably be when she should realize 
that he had held his arm about her for a few brief seconds. 

He saw her open and shut her eyes blinkingly once or twice, 
and then she luoked straight up into his face. and he prepared 
for the storm to break over him. They stood thus for a short 
space of time; then the wonder grew within him when she 
neither looked away in pride nor withdrew in anger. She could 
not be conscious that she was resting against him, and he must 
not presume upon it, even though/a quick tide was rising within 
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him. The seconds grew to be minutes, and with each of them, 
hope, then certainty sprang to life, for down deep in Joyce’s 
eyes he saw a bit of the blue of Heaven. His arms tightened 
around her, and kisses swift and passionate were pressed upon 
lips, eyes and hair. But to make sure of the ‘‘ word from which 
she could not fly,’’ he said gravely, 

‘* You realize all that this means to me, Joyce?” 

‘¢It means that your case against Joyce Brooke is closed for- 
ever,’ she replied. 
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The afternoon shadows lengthened, the light grew dim and 
everything on the old] Manor was hushed and silent. <A bright- 
eyed little chipmunk came bounding past and stopped to gaze at 
them, then whisked its bushy tail and scampered up the highest 
tree to escape from the hushed earth. Suddenly a cricket sent 
up its loud chirp and was answered by the croak of a tree-toad, 
and then gradually from shrub to shrub and from tree to tree 
the insect world took up its homely chorus, that would last all 
through the soft Spring night until day should dawn. 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By SHARLOT M. HALL.—No. 1.—THE CAMERA. 


[In THe DELINEATOR FOR May, 1897, THERE APPEARED A SHORT ARTICLE ON BLUE-PRINT PHOTOGRAPHY AS A HOME EMPLOYMENT FOR 


WOMEN 
THE SUBJECT. 


WHICH BROUGHT HUNDREDS OF LETTERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY ASKING FOR FULLER INFORMATION ON 
THIS WAS GIVEN IN TWO ILLUSTRATED PAPERS WHICH APPEARED IN THE NUMBERS FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY OF 


THIS YEAR, AND WHICH IN TURN ENTAILED SO MUCH CORRESPONDENCE ON PHOTOGRAPHY IN GENERAL THAT THE PRESENT SERIES 
OF PLAIN, PRACTIOAL ARTICLES IS OFFERED IN THE INTERESTS OF OUR READERS. | 


There was once a little woman learning to cook who flavored 
her ginger-bread liberally with ground mustard. When the un- 
fortunate cake reached a more critical inspector she straight- 
ened up under the fire of ridicule and said, ‘‘I don’t care, I’m 
going to keep right on and learn enough to write a cook book 
for the people who don’t know mustard 
from ginger.’’ I never take up a text- 
book on photography without wishing 
someone would write e guide for the peo- 
ple who don’t know a lens from a plate- 
holder—the average teacher presupposes 
such an aggravating amount of knowledge 
on the part of the pupil. Photography 
is just emerging from the mystery which 
has surrounded it since Daguerre and his 
fellow-workers conceived the idea of mak- 
ing the sun an all-round artist, and the 
uninitiated still regard the camera with 
more or less awe. Even to its best friends 
this instrument tells 
the truth with un- 
compromising 
plainness, but asit is 
capable of artistic 
effects beyond 
reach of brush or 
pencil, it must al- 
ways remain an 
object of respectful interest if not even of affectionate regard. 

It is about eighteen years since the invention of the gelatine- 
coated dry plate, making simpler apparatus possible, brought 
photography within reach of all, and amateur workers must re- 
ceive credit for most of the improvements made since that time. 
These have been many indeed; the first dry-plate cameras were 
heavy and expensive, suited only to the use of the experienced 
worker, while to-day a limited expenditure will secure an outfit 
with which even a child can make very good pictures. 

In selecting a camera the first thing to consider is the use to 
which it will be put, for a lens made especially for por- 
traits would not do for landscapes; and a camera designed for 
outdoor work will not give the best results in the house. The 
average amateur will prefer outdoor work, since it offers so much 
more variety and requires less skill and fewer mechanical aids. 
Nearly all of the well-known cameras on the market are for 
outdoor or landscane work. With the best instruments one 
may also do very creditable work indoors and so cover the 
whole field of photography. 


BELLOWS CAMERAS. 


The simplest form of camera consists of a box with wooden 
ends and flexible sides of leather or other light-proof material, 
which may be extended to full length or folded more or less, 
drawing the ends nearer together at the will of the worker. In 
one end is the small round lens of heavy glass set in a brass 
tube or holder, and in the other end a hinged or removable door 
of ground glass on which the image of the object to be photo- 

















BELLOWS CAMERA AND TRIPOD. 


graphed is reflected—upside down, as the beginner will presently 
marvel to see. 

If the lens is quite close to the object to be pictured, the 
ground glass must be drawn back as far as possible, and if the 
camera is moved back from the subject, the ground glass must 
be shoved up nearer the lens. This is in 
order to vet a perfectly clear and sharply 
defined reflection on the glass, because 
when the sensitive plate is exposed and 
developed the picture on it will be just 
the same as the one seen on the ground 
glass in the camera. If the reflection is 
not bright, the photograph will be misty 
looking and indistinct. This proceas is 
called *‘ focusing,’ and the moment the 
image shows perfectly clear the focus - or 
proper distance between the lens and the 
picture to be taken—is correct. 

Cameras having the flexible sides are 
called ‘‘ bellows” 
cameras, and un- 
doubtedly do finer 
work than any other 
because &@ more ex- 
act focus can be 
obtained. They are 
usually used on a 

tripod—a three-leg- 
ged stand of light sticks—which raises them to a convenient 
height and gives a firm but easily adjustable support. If one 
wishes to gain a full knowledge of photography, it is necessary 
to begin with a tripod camera, and few who make such a begin- 
ning ever entirely abandon them for their lighter but less tract- 
able cousins, the hand cameras. 


HAND CAMERAS. 


The hand camera was invented to meet the desire of travellers 
and scientific observers for a portable instrument which would 
combine lightness with a capacity for fairly good work, and it 
has been taken up by the general public with an enthusiasm 
which encourages improved models each year. There are 
dozens of patents on the market, each claiming to be best, but 
all have the same general characteristics, lens, ground glass, 
etc., enclosed in a rigid box or case of wood or metal. The 
focusing is done by a mechanical arrangement, and the expo- 
sure made by pressing a spring, which releases the lens-shutter 
automatically. Consequently the focus is seldom perfect, and 
the exposure is often unduly shortened—two very serious ob- 
jections in the eyes of an experienced worker. Indeed, despite 
their popularity with the many who care only to make a picture, 
regardless of quality, the hand camera has never been seriously 
considered by genuine artists. 

The best hand cameras may be used on a tripod, and a few, 
the folding cameras, combine the excellence of the bellows class 
with the convenience of the true hand camera. In the snap- 
shot and detective varieties the tripod\is\not used, the camera 
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being held in the hand or rested upon any suitable object. They 
are hardly to be considered at all in connection with superior 
work, though affording interest and amusement to tourists and 
amateurs. The bellows and older hand cameras are fitted with 
double plate-holders, which hold two sensitive plates each, and, 
of course, but two pictures can be made ata time, unless the 
outfit includes extra plate-holders. 

The most popular instruments at present are the magazine 
hand cameras, which carry plates for from six to twelve expo- 
sures within the body of the camera. 
Some of these hold three double 
plate-holders of the usual design, 
which are removed one at a time as 
the plates are exposed; others have 
twelve single plate-holders of metal, 
which are removed one by one as 
exposed. The best model, perhaps, 
holds twelve sensitive plates which 
drop down, automatically, into a 
receiver at the bottom of the camera 
as they are exposed, a fresh plate 
being always before the lens. 

The hand cameras vary in size 
from the tiny instrument: enclosed 
in a watch-case to those having a 
box a foot or more across; and in 
weight, from a few ounces to four 
or five pounds for the empty ma- 
chine. All are arranged conveniently for carrying and will 
beara good many rough knocks without serious injury. The 
size of plate used is even more important to the amateur than 
the weight of the instrument, for small plates are inexpensive, 
and failures with them drain lightly on the purse. Developing, 
printing, etc., are also much cheaper than formerly, a point of 
special interest to the beginner. 

The smallest tripod cameras use 
a 23x34-inch plate, while the hand 
cameras range from 14x14 to 8x10 
inches; but the 4x5-inch is most 
popular in either style, and several 
excellent models are made only in 
this size. The 4x5-inch plates are 
large enough for all purposes of the 
amateur and are a very convenient 
and artistic shape, beside being 
readily procured the world over 
wherever photographic supplies are 
kept. Probably twice as many 
cameras of this size are in use as of all others, and the plates, 
sensitive papers, etc., are correspondingly cheaper. 





PLaTE HOLDER. 


GELATING-COATED FILMS. 


For lightness, gelatine-coated celluloid film has been sub- 
stituted for the glass plates in hand and magazine cameras, but 
never with real success. Enough film for from fifty to one hun- 
dred pictures is rolled in a light-proof ‘‘cartridge’’ which fits 
into a special part of the camera box, or film cut the size of 
plates is used in a special plate-holder. But in neither case has 
the arrangement been satisfactory. The roll must all be exposed 
before the first picture taken can be developed, so any mistakes 
of over or under exposure or white light in the camera, cannot 
be corrected until fifty or more pictures have been spoiled. The 
cut films or those cut from the roll in developing have an in- 
grained tendency to curl up into the smallest possible space the 
moment they are released from the holder. They curl in the 
developing trays, curl when drying and try to curl in the print- 
ing-frame until one agrees with the famous amateur who holds 
them responsible for all the insanity in the profession. 

It is an important fact also, that except in the most expensive 
models the cameras arranged for both roll film and plates are 
never first-class. They get out of order easily ; the plate-holders 
are poor and seldom light-proof, and general convenience is sacri- 
ficed to the film. For very rough field-work the films are some- 
times desirable, but in that case it is best to use a paper-backed 
film and transfer the gelatine from it to glass later on. The 
amateur would much better buy a plate camera only and when 
lightneas is a special object, use cut films in the film-holders, 
which are easily procured and inexpensive. 

Jt is invariably better to buy a fine small camera than a poor 
one of larger size. The price and quality depend on the lens, 
and a poor lens will never do good work. There are dozens of 
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good lenses on the market, each ground with reference to cer- 
tain work, and the beginner who tries to get at their respective 
merits will be lost in a maze of ‘‘single achromatic,” ‘‘ rapid 
rectilinear,’’ ‘‘ wide angle,’’ and other puzzling terms. Ordinary 
cameras are fitted with a simple lens which will do very fair 
outdoor work; when something finer is desired, it is safest to 
state one’s needs to a reliable dealer and abide by his decision. 
Having decided on the style and quality of instrument desired, 
the purchase should be made from some well known firm or 
through a reliable dealer who carries 
a standard make of goods. The ma- 
jority of very cheap cameras so free- 
ly advertised are worthless and will 
never be anything but a source of 
annoyance to theowner. Like poor 
Hodge’s razors, they are made mere- 
ly ‘*to sell’? and not to be used. 


FIRST ACCESSORIES DESIRED. . 


; After the lens the most important 

2 thing is that camera and plate-holder 

. shall be light-proof—white light in 

camera or dark-room is responsible 

for more than half the failures in 

photography. If all parts of the cam- 

era do not fit perfectly, yet work 

easily, refuse to buy it. The outfit 
really necessary for the beginner’s indoor work is small and 
should be selected with reference to present needs, adding more 
pieces as the progress demands. About half a dozen rubber or 
celluloid trays for developing, printing, etc., will be required in 
time, but if expense is an important item, soup plates or shallow 
glass dishes will answer every purpose. 

The ruby lamp or ruby light of some sort is necessary, but this 
will be treated in connection with the dark-room. The average 
cheap lamp is worthless and dangerous beside, and the amateur’s 
best choice is a simple candle-lantern with a ruby chimney. 

A printing-frame the size of the plates used should be a part 
of the first purchase. See that it is light and easily opened— 
some frames on the market seem constructed on the idea that 
the negative is a wild and dangerous animal and must be im- 
prisoned behind as much wood, 
and metal as possible and shut : 
in with a time-lock. 

A drying-rack for negatives 
will bea great convenience, but 
it is not absolutely necessary. 
The graduated glasses for fluids 
must be measured accurately. 
Two glasses, one of four and 
one of eight ounce capacity will 
be enough. If the scale on them 
is pot marked in white or black 
enamel, take them toa light win- 
dow and carefully trace it over 
with white or black tube paint. 
Later in the dark-room the con- 
venience of this arrangement will 
be appreciated. A good collection 
of clean glass bottles of moderate 
size which may be gathered at 
home or 
obtained 
from a 
drugstore 
or paint 
shop at 
slight ex- 
pense will 
be an im- 
portant 
item of 
of dark-room furnishing. They should be neatly and properly 
labled. 

The list of necessities for all work (chemicals, etc., not in- 
cluded, of course) will be: The camera—which will include 
lens and at least one plate-holder, with tripod for bellows cam- 
era, ruby lantern, trays for developing, etc.. graduated glasses, 
bottles, printing-frame, drying-rack and focusing-cloth. The 
last named is only used with tripod, cameras.;which will be 
treated at lencth in a succeeding article on (he subject. 
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tight places of torment it is well to know that much comfort 
may be procured by hanging a wet sheet in a doorway. the 





COMFORT IN JULY. 


It is an oft heard saying that no one stays in our cities after 
July first; but itis a saying, alas, that is not founded upon fact, 
for it is but the favored few who are privileged with so long an 
outing as this implies. By commendable self-denial and with 
the savings of months the outing for the ordinary family consists 
of only a few weeks or days, after which the return to hot air 
and hotter pavements must be made. Vacations that treat one 
to new faces and new conditions are no longer considered 
luxuries, but essentials to well-being. 

For those who must stay in the home most of the year a 
change in the outlook is the next best thing to a vacation. The 
prudent woman transforms her home, changing the furniture to 
different positions; some energetic souls have an extra respect 
for change of surroundings, even exchanging bedrooms with 
other members of the family or utilizing the guest room. Look- 
ing upon the same bedroom paper three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year—always to see the very same furniture in the 
very same positions—will encourage discontent and an alarming 
fear lest some day the stay-at-home might run away from it all 
and never come back. 

Ability to evolve the maximum of comfort out of any condi- 
tion in life indicates a philosophic mind, and the housekeeper 
who can keep herself and family comfortable during the 
year is the one whose children call her blessed and whose 
husband praises her. She does not forget that the temper- 
ature of the home is always fresher and lower when unneces- 
sary hangings are eliminated. . 

Upholstery, carpets, chenille porti¢res etc., make our home a 
place of misery when the heat of the sun is excessive. All cur- 
tains, even of lace, are taken from the windows at house-cleaning 
time and, if the family is not living in the city, are not rehung. 
The lace curtains will obviously not add to the heat, but the 
dust and the hot rays of the sun will reduce these prized belong- 
ings to such & condition that they will return from the laundry 
in a sadly disappointing state. When heavy curtains are 
needed in a doorway those of chenille or of silk should be taken 
down and thin material that is light yet not transparent (if this 
is necessary) hung in their place. Bare floors with as few rugs 
as possible will give coolness, and heavily upholstered pieces 
should be covered with linen covers. There are days when the 
eye becomes a potent medium for comfort or the reverse, and 
to look upon refreshing surroundings does much to make cool- 
ness real. All fancy bric-a-brac that requires daily careful dust- 
ing is wisely put away, to save not only these possessions but 
all unnecesssary tax on the strength. With the heat of Summer 
so enervating and exhausting a woman lives as easily as she 
may, saving her strength for seasonable demands upon it. 

To keep the house cool is not impossible or difficult, if the 


matter is rightly understood, but a cool house and an unclean’ 


one never go together. Clean carpets, when these floor cover- 
ings are used, clean rugs and well-beaten furniture all invite 
attention when the thermometer climbs high, while a close and 
stuffy atmosphere always evidences lax housekeeping. The 
preparation of the home then to be inhabitable during the heat 
demands thoroughness at house-cleaning time. 

During the hot months the house should be aired in the early 
morning. One of the most deliciously comfortable homes the 
writer ever entered was aired as early as four o’clock in the 
morning. The mistress herself arose at this timg and opened 
windows and blinds; she then retired, again rising at six o'clock 
and closing them. The freshness and coolness of the morning 
was thus imprisoned and that home was always a resting place 
on the most sultry day. The windows in the house should be 
closed and the blinds drawn, and it is weli to shut up certain 
rooms if there are ‘little children to run in and out, thus in- 
suring at least one haven of refuge. 
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At first thought, it might appear that closing 

; : the windows and drawing the blinds would de- 
A feat the purpose aimed at; but such is not the 
case, as the cool air thus confined responds very 
slowly to rises in temperature outside, no matter 
how excessive. 

In small city apartments the heat is often in- 
tolerable, as the use of all space precludes this 
reserve room, and even the closing of the win- 
dows is not always advisable. With a family of 
any size the air is quickly exhausted in these 
small quarters, and even hot air is preferable to 
a vitiated supply. When these abodes seem air- 


evaporation cooling and freshening the air. Dip the sheet in 
cold water and wring so dry that it will not drip; then tack 
it in the doorway. 

Much may be done to minimize the severe heat of Summer if 
proper care is taken with food and due regard is paid to the 
parched body. Any abuse of the overwrought system at this 
time of strain will insure discomfort and encourage sickness. 
There is everything in commencing the day right; a sponge-off 
in one’s room in the morning is excellent, drying the 
parched body tenderly and carefully and generously dusting 
with bath-powder. After a wakeful night this cooling and 
refreshing sponging is wonderfully invigorating. During the 
severe heated term tliat we always have, for a time at least, it 
is well to don a dressing-sack after luncheon and before dressing 
take a second sponge-off, while the thoughtful woman will not 
forget that comfort is insured and sleep almost a certainty 
with even a third sponging before retiring for the night. The 
writer has never known of an illness from the hcat attacking 
one who appreciates the frequent sponge bath. The temperature 
of the body is thereby lowered and the nerves quieted ani 
rested. 

With little children in the home care for their comfort is 
obviously uppermost. The large mortality among babies was 
formerly considered a irremediable calamity, but with proper care 
during the heat many of these little ones may be saved. 
Regularly bathe and feed the small member of the family, clothe 
loosely and comfortably; and on a hot day avoid excessive 
handling of the baby. A generous letting alone goes a long 
way toward making these small bits of humanity comfortable. 
If the abdomen is protected by one thickness of flannel, more of 
this hot material is not needed. A cynical bachelor’s descrip- 
tion of a baby as a bundle of clothes and a squall is no longer 
borne out in fact, for the intelligent mother understands how to 
clothe her baby, and the very long dresses that drag on and 
fret the child are considered objectionable. What more sorrow- 
ful sight than a moaning child huddled in the arms on a hot day 
or laid on a couch well lined with blankets and feathers, with 
possibly a veil across*%the little face. Pillows for these 
small heads should always be filled with hair and covered with 
linen cases, while the coverings of the bed should be of light 
weight. Bondage to flannel is a horrible form of slavery and 
may be considered as responsible for the long endured misery 
of many a childhood. 

Larger children should receive the morning and evening 
sponging and be clothed thinly and loosely, extra wraps being 
supplied for any sudden change of temperature. Of all things 
do not Jet a foolish pride keep little children in a state of fretful- 
ness from their toilette. Lift up the mop of hair that is parch- 
ing the young girl’s neck and back and making her miserable. 
and pin her crown of glory to the top of her head, or braid it 
tightly. even if thereby she does look unnatural. Children in 
the city may be kept most comfortable by an early start to the 
park, returning at noon for a light luncheon; then after the 
afternoon siesta a sponging off and fresh clothing should be m 
order. Excursions are always plentiful in all cities, so that the 
stay-at-homes may have this outing at least, while there are the 
welcome breathing spots that benefit not only the children but 
the mothers who attend them. Prickly heat, that most trying 
of Summer ills, may be cured by cream-of-tartar water. One 
table-spoonful of the acid in a quart of water makes a solution 
of sufficient strength and half a glassful three times a day will 
soon give relief. In a very severe case a table-spoonful of 
the acidulated water given each hour will do much to ensure 
a speedy cure. 

Above all things, do not talk about the heat if you wish to be 
cool, as nothing so raises the temperature as tv constantly com- 
plain of the state of the thermometer. BLAIR. 
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PICNIC DAYS. 
By MRS. EDWARD LENOX. 


In the diversity, nowadays, of social entertainments, where 
the dainty white note of invitation stimulates such a high degree 
of pleasureable anticipation, the simple old-time picnic has 
apparently fallen upon evil days, this form of recreation hav- 
ing become classed among the weary things of life, and any 
participation being considered an invitation also to everything 
that creeps or flies to congregate and make the pleasure-seeker 
miserable. Like Samantha, cynical minds may inquire: ‘‘Is 
this pleasure ?’’—if so, they want none of it. 

To the happy mind, however, the picnic means much beside 
discomfort, and so long as the world holds healthful children 
and kind parents the day in the woods will be the red-letter day 
of the year. As there are times and seasons for all things, the 
picnic is no exception to this rule. In early Summer the weather 
may be counted upon—the air is filled with fragrance, dust has 
not begun its uncomfortable mission and the insects have not 
yet multiplied to make mortals miserable. Jume, the ideal 
month of the year, is the time for the outing. The picnickers 
may be only the members of the family or a number of friends, 
each of whom contributes to the feast; or there may be but one 
hostess who invites her friends and their children to be her 
guests for the day. 

The place chosen for the outing should be given especial 
thought, as on a happy selection depends the pleasure of the 
day. <A shaded grove on the banks of lake or river is the ideal 
spot for a picnic. A neighboring farm-house may be usually 
counted upon to furnish hot water for coffee, to reheat choco- 
late. etc., but when this is not possible, a portable oil-stove may 
be carried, or a camp kettle may be hung in true gipsy fashion, 
thereby adding zest to the outing and providing the hot water 
needed. Fite for the kettle may be made in a fireplace prepared 
of field stones for the occasion. The use of the stove is pos- 
sible, however, only when transfer to the sylvan retreat is made 
by wagon, in which case not only the guests but the luncheon 
and the_ utensils needed for its comfortable serving will be 
carried with -éase. 

Less preparations are required for the luncheons carried in 
boxes, but this does not afford the satisfaction that is found 
in a trip by wagon, when all the necessaries for comfort are 
carried. One basket should contain the needed utensils and all 
the requisites to complete a dainty repast—table-cloth, paper 
napkins. wooden plates, a pitcher, drinking glasses, a wooden 
pail, knives and forks, including a carving knife and fork, 
spoons, 8 corkscrew, ‘a can-opener and a bread board. A 
hammer and nails, if a hammock or swing is to be hung, should 
not be forgotten. 

While there are many points to be thought out beside the 
repast, the smaller members of the party look upon this function 
as the center around which everything pertaining to the day’s 
enjoyment revolves. In chosing the menu the dishes that 
retain their freshness and do not grow stale and unappetizing in 
transit are to be selected. There is an agreeable variety of food 
to choose from that will bear transportation and may be served 
in good condition — olives, small cakes, marmalade, canned 
products of all kinds, cold meats, radishes, etc. Sandwiches 
made at home grow dry in the interval before serving, aud it is 
but the work of a few minutes to make them in the woods.' To 
this end the loaves of bread are carried uncut, the butter to be 
used being placed in a pail with a piece of ice to keep it hard. 
The filling for the sandwiches may be of many kinds, but when 
meat is chosen, it should be chopped fine, seasoned and packed 
m a glass dish. Meat may be carried sliced, if desired, and 
should be packed, one slice upon another, and wrapped about 

with a damp napkin. Mayonnaise dressing may be carried in a 
small fruit jar and is most delicious in the woods, where 
appetites are always keen; sandwiches made of lettuce and 
mayonnaise always receive a hearty welcome. Before starting 
the lettnce should be carefully washed and each leaf broken 
from the stalk for the proper cleansing; the leaves should then 
be laid in a pail with a piece of ice to keep the vegetable fresh. 

Hard-boiled eggs are much enjoyed by many people. They 

should be carried in the shells, a much better way than to wrap 

the unshelled eggs in tissue paper, as is sometimes done. If 
the eggs are unshelled before starting, they should be placed in 

a box by themselves so that their odor will not be communi- 

cated to the other food. 

The energetic pienicker who will roast clams for the company 
is welcomed, particularly by the young people. For the novice 
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in this line the following directions may be helpful. At some of 
the seaside resorts where roastcd clams are always to be had, 
the cooking is done around the tire of a wheel. Anything that 
will support the clams will be found satisfactory; a circle of 
stones is equally useful as the tire. The hinged side of the 
shells should be set upward to prevent the fire from entering. 
A brisk fire is then made on top of the clam-shells. and but a 
few minutes will be required to complete the operation. Tin 
plates should be carried, and on these the roasted clams may be 
served. A small pair of tongs to lift the clam-shells from their 
hot bed will be found useful. 

In the matter of drinkables, chocolate may be made at home 
and heated as needed, but tea and coffee lose. much if they are 
prepared beforehand. An oil stove, that is usually part of the 
household eyuipment, should be carried with the utensils and 
will be found most serviceable. Kerosene for. the stove may 
safely be bottled, but it should be. packed by itself to avoid 
possible accident. Two saucepans for heating the water and 
the chocolate will be needed, if the stove is used. Lemon juice 
should be bottled before setting out, and plenty of sugar for the 
seasoning should not be forgotten. Milk for the small members 
of the company should be bottled and placed in a pail with a 
lump of ice to keep it fresh, but if it is possible to purchase the 
milk in the neighborhood, this arrangement should be previously 
attended to. 

Crackers and small cakes will be found easier to handle than 
large cakes. The latter, however, may be carried in pasteboard 
boxes, with the cakes stuffed about with tissue paper so that 
they cannot move during the journey. Fruit of any kind is 
most desirable, and in the month of June, when strawberries 
abound, a supply of the berries will be appreciated; it is quite 
possible to carry safely the delicious berries by turning the tops 
of the boxes together and securing them with strong twine. 
When it is possible to carry a quantity of ice-cream the happi- 
ness of the children is quite complete. The cream may be easily — 
packed away in the wagon with the other belongings. 

Finally, it is well to remember that a day in the woods may 
be a perfect holiday and means of enjoyment, but this result is 
possible only when every person invited abounds in amiability 
and has the precious attribute of putting up with emergencies. 
To be near to Nature’s heart in company with one’s friends is a 
happy environment if your friend and mine take along sufficient 
good nature to meet the occasion. 





A PUNGENT ARTICLE. 
By ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


It is possible in these days, with the increased development 
that cultivation gives, to obtain peppers sweet and mild in flavor 
and at the same time crisp and tender. These large peppers are 
very popular in cookery and are used in many combinations, 
The large bell or bull-nose pepper, so well known, is largely 
superseded by the newer varieties. Sweet Mountain is of good 
form, crisp and mild, a beautiful shining green in color; and 
Golden Dawn is more delicate in flavor, with a pretty golden- 
yellow tint. The latter is a welcome acquisition to the possi- 
bilities for the golden luncheon or dinner so much in evidence 
pow. Oysters, mushrooms, truffles, vegetables and spicy force- 
meats are exceedingly fine served in peppers; and salads, when 
served in glossy green or golden pepper cases, seem impreg- 
nated with new and deliciously piquant flavors. 

To PresERVE THE Prprers.—When intended to be served 
as a vegetable wash and wipe the peppers dry; then drop 
them imto. boiling lard. When nicely blanched and tender 
remove, drain and wipe with a soft cloth; cut a slice from the 
stem-end and carefully remove the seeds. They are then filled 
with any preferred forcemeat, vegetables, etc., and are served 
very hot. An extra nice filling is prepared in this way: To 
half.a pint of truffles allow a tea-spoonful of finely mixed pars- 
ley, a table-spoonful of minced shalot, two table-spoonfuls of 
strong, brown gravy. two ounces of butter, a table-spoonful of 
lemon. juice and salt to flavor. Opena tin of truffles some 
hours before using; the close, airless odor imparted by her- 
metical sealing will thus be dissipated. When about to serve 
place the butter in a frying-pan, and when brown and hot add 
the truffies and shalot; stir over a brisk fire that they may be 
equally done, which will be in about ten minutes ; then add 
the other ingredients, stir well and fill the pepper cases. This 
amount is sufficient for ten peppers. Serve at once on a hot 
dish, with a garnish of, cut .lemon-and (parsley tips. 
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Peppers STtuFFED wiTtH MusHrooms.—Use the small button 
mushrooms, cleanse, cut off the stalks and peel the tops; as 
fast as they are done drop into water to which has been added 
some lemon juice to turn the mushrooms white. When all are 
prepared drain and put the mushrooms into a saucepan. Toa 
pint of mushrooms add two ounces of butter, half a salt-spoon- 
ful of salt and a table-spoonful of lemon juice. Cover closely 
and let simmer for fifteen minutes. Thicken with a dessert- 
spoonful of flour and add slowly three generous table-spoonfuls 
of cream and a little grated nutmeg. Blanch the peppers in hot 
lard, fill with the mixture and serve. 

Favoritr Fi_tines.—Tomatoes stewed until tender, thickened 
with fine cracker-crumbs and nicely seasoned with salt, pepper 
and a dash of lemon juice make a delicious filling. Rice pre- 
pared in this way is also a general favorite. Wash and drain 
three ounces of rice. Place a generous table-spoonful of butter in 
& saucepan; when brown throw in the rice, and stir continuously 
until it assumes a pale-brown tint; add a finely minced onion 
or a spoonful of onion juice, and cover with water. Let it swell 
gradually and allow it to simmer until done, adding more water 
as required. When tender season with salt and add a cupful of 
tomato pulp (cooked). Fill the peppers with this and serve 
with a rich tomato sauce. In serving pour the sauce into a shal- 
low bowl, place this in the center of a round dish, with the 
stuffed peppers surrounding it, and make a garnish of a thick 
wreath of parsley. Or fill the peppers with plain boiled rice 
cooked to perfection, each grain separate and of snowy white- 
ness. Heap the rice in a white mound high above the peppers 
and serve with a curry sauce, 

Curry Sauce.—F ry in two table-spoonfuls of butter a table- 
spoonful of minced onion, add a spoonful of flour and stir until 
well blended; add slowly a pint of strong veal gravy, two 
table-spoonfuls of curry powder, two mint leaves and a 
_ table-spoonful of lemon juice; let simmer slowly for ten min- 
utes, then strain and serve as directed in the preceding recipe. 

Cuestnot Storrinc.—For a rich treat try a chestnut stufiing. 
Score the nuts with a sharp knife and roast in a hot oven until 
tender. When cooked remove the husk and inner peel and 
mash smooth; add some rich cream to moisten them, a very 
little mace (too much will impart a rank flavor), salt to taste 
and the delicate rind (grated) of a lemon. Let this mass 
become hot, fill the blanched peppers and serve. 

A Deuicate HNTREE.—Fill the peppers with chicken minced 
fine and nicely seasoned with salt, pepper, a little minced shalot 
and parsley, the whole moistened with thick cream. Serve 
with a sauce Bernaise, thick and richly yellow. 

Frizp Prrprers.—A tempting relish to serve with steak may 
be prepared in this way: Cut the peppers into thin even slices, 
rejecting the seeds, and fry in hot butter; sprinkle. with a 
little salt, spread over a hot platter and place the nicely broiled 
steak over them. 

Wits CoLtp Meats.—Meats to be served cold may be cut 
in thin slices dipped in partly melted aspic and sprinkled with 
finely shredded raw peppers. Cold boiled tongue is especially 
nice served in this way and makes a happy change. 

Perper SaLaD.—Soask the peppers in iced water for several 
hours to render them crisp and cool. Remove the seeds and 
slice across the grain into thin, even rings. Place on a flat dish 
a border of small lettuce leaves, heap the peppers in the center 
and pour over them a thick mayonnaise; or mix the pepper 
rings with shredded lettuce and make a garniture of nasturtium 
blossoms. Serve with a French dressing. Thinly sliced cucum- 
bers and the pepper rings form another good combination. This 
is excellent to serve with fish. 

SWEETBREAD Saxtap.—There is beauty as well as agree- 
ableness in a pepper and sweetbread salad. Blanch the sweet- 
breads, boil them and place on ice until cold. Cut into inch 
cubes with a sharp knife. Cut some crisp green peppers into 
rings. Cover a rather shallow dish with the peppers and in the 
center make a pyramid of the sweetbreads mixed with mayon- 
naise dressing, leaving an edge of the green peppers uncovered. 
Garnish with golden-yellow nasturtium blossoms. Tomatoes 
and peppers make an invitingcontrast. If the tiny cherry toma- 
toes may be obtained, they make a very attractive salad in con- 
nection with the green peppers. 

SturreD-—Prprer Satap.—To make a salad of stuffed 
peppers select peppers of equal size; cut a slice from the stem 
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end, scoop out the seeds and let the peppers lie in slightly 
salted water for an hour or more. When ready to serve wipe 
them dry on a soft cloth. Many salads are served in these pep- 
per cases. Crisp blanched lettuce or shredded celery mixed 
with mayonnaise or a French dressing is good. Hard boiled 
eggs cut into dice with an equal amount of lettuce cut fine is 
another delicious filling. Let the filling come well above the 
peppers and dot the top with some thick mayonnaise. 

LeEtruce, CELERY AND OTHER SaLapDs.— Walnut meats mixed 
with lettuce or celery, lobster cut into cubes, the white breast 
of chicken, etc., are popular rivals; in fact, any preferred 
salad may be served in peppers, thereby gaining a touch of 
elegance. Serve the deep green peppers on the pretty leaves of 
the ‘‘ passion lettuce’’ daintily frilled and touched with red. 
The yellow peppers look well on a bed of green lettuce leaves. 
To preserve the unity of color they may repose also on cream 
yellow lettuce leaves, with a garniture of yellow nasturtiums. 





FIFTEEN SAVORY SANDWICHES. 
By AGNES M. SMITH. 


In preparing sandwiches care should be taken to make them 
look as attractive as possible. Two thick slices of bread with 
a large slice of ham between do not make an inviting sandwich. 
The bread should always be thinly cut and carefully buttered, 
and when desired the slices may be cut in round or triangular 
form, with the crust removed. The following sandwiches are 
easily prepared and are especially dainty for Summer luncheons: 

Eee.—Mash the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, with a little mus- 
tard, salt and pepper and melted butter, in the proportion of one 
table-spoonful to three yolks. Just before putting between the 
thin slices of bread add the whites of the eggs, finely chopped. 

Fiso.—Take any kind of cold, cooked fish—salmon and hali- 
but are best—flake it carefully, removing the bones, and by the 
addition of mayonnaise dressing make it sufficiently moist to 
spread, or instead of the dressing use cream, salt and pepper and 
a little melted butter. 

Water-Cress.—Dip the leaves in mayonnaise .dressing and 
put between the slices ; or chop hard-boiled eggs with the water- 
cress, and add melted butter, mustard, salt and pepper. 

CrLery.—Cut fresh, crisp celery in tiny pieces; then add the 
mayonnaise dressing and hard-boiled eggs mashed to a paste. 

Lretruce.—Choose small lettuce leaves, or carefully tear large 
ones into the desired size. Spread the slices of bread with 
mayonnaise dressing, and put the leaves between the slices. 

Watnout.—Chop the nuts very fine and add either salad 
dressing or cream cheese. Season well. Sandwiches with this 
filling are particularly good when made with brown bread. 

Ham.—The meat must always be chopped; add mustard 
according to taste. An agreeable variation is to chop the ham 
with the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, adding melted butter and 
mustard. 

CHICKEN.—If very tender, the meat may be sliced thin and 
then seasoned to taste. But the better way is to mince it and 
add mayonnaise dressing, or a little rich cream and a taste of 
mustard, if desired. 

Liver.—Add a little Worcestershire sauce to finely chopped 
calfs’ liver. 

Lamss’ Tonavr.—These are, of course, small and may be 
put between the bread in very thin slices. A suspicion of 
mustard will be found desirable. 

O.tvk.—Chop olives very fine, season with salt and pepper 
and add mayonnaise dressing. 

TartTarkgk.—To make ‘‘ Tartare’’ sandwiches add to the pre- 
ceding mixture capers, chopped cucumber pickle, parsley and a 
little onion. 

CucuMBER.—Thinly slice the cucumbers and dip in mayon- 
naise dressing. 

Crream.—Spread very thick cream upon the slices of bread. 
Graham and brown breads are excellent for the purpose. Add 
grated cheese to the cream to make delicious cheese sand- 
wiches. 

CorneD BrErr.—Chop the beef fine, add a little oil, vinegar, 
mustard, salt and pepper. The further addition of cream is an 
improvement. 


ing, The Repairing of China, Preservation of Furs, The Clean- 
ing of Laces, Feathers and Gloves,.and a variety of facts helpful 
to the housekeeper. .. Price, 18. (by post,)18. 2d.) or 26 cents. 
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TATTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. s—Double-stitcb or the two halves forming one stitch. 


TIE-END IN TATTING, WITH DETAIL. 
Fiavres Nos. 1 anp 2.—Use 2 threads and begin at center of 


. small scollop. Make a ring of 2 d. s., 1 p., and so on until you 


have 12 d. s. Draw up, and the center of side scollop is 


. formed. With 2 threads make 8 d. s. separated by 1 p.; make 


or: 





‘. Freurs No. 1. 


aring of 7d. s., join 
to Ist p. in center ring. 
Repeat this until you 
have joined a ring to 
each center p.; ch. 8 
d. s. separated by 3 
p., and join to center, 
thus completing side- 
scollop. Make a ch. 
of 12 d. s. separated 
by 5 p. This brings 
us to the 4 solid 
rings in top of center. 
Make a ring of 12d. 
8. ‘separated by 1 p., 
12 d. s., draw up; make another ring the same. Make 
ach. of 20 d. s. separated by 9 p.; then make a ring of 
12 d. 8. separated by 5 p.; draw up. Ch. 8 d.s. separated 
by 3 p., aad make a ring of 7 d. s., join to Ist p. in center 
ring; 7 d. s., and draw up. Repeat this until you have 
joined a ring to each p. in center, separated by a ch. of 8 d.s. 
separated by 8 p., and close by fastening at base of center 
ring. Turn the work and return. Ch. 12 d. 8. separated by 5 
p.; make a ring of 7 d. s., join to second p. of last ch.; 7 d.s., 
draw up. Repeat this until you have joined a ring to center 
p.ineach ch. After making last ring, ch. 12 d. s. separated 
by 5 p. and join at base of center ring. This closes the cen- 
ter scollop; ch. 20 d. 8. separated by 9 p. Make a ring of 12 
d.s. join to p. in top of opposite solid ring; 12 d.s.; draw 
up. e another ring the same, joining to remaining solid 
ring, and the center of scollop iscompleted. Ch. 12 d.s. separ- 
ated by 5 p.; make 12 d. s. separated by 5 p., draw up. This 
is the center of side-scollop. Ch. 8 d. s. separated by 8 p.; 
make a ring of 7 d. s., join to lst p. in center ring; 7 d.3.; 
drawup Ch. 2d.8., join to last p. in next to last ch. of center 
scollop-ch.; 2d.s.,1p.,2d.s.,1p.,2d.s. Make anotherring 
of 7 d.s8., joining to 2nd p. incenterring; 7d. s. and draw up. 
Ch. as before until you have joined a ring to each center p. and 
close with ach. There will now be completed the whole figure 
or scollop, which is joined to the next by a ch. of 22 d. s. sep- 


p.—Picot. 





FicguRE No. 3.—TAaTrev INSERTION. 


*,—Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen. 


arated by 15 p., which brings the worker to the center of 
the next side scollop. 


TATTED INSERTION, 


Fieure No. 8.—F iret row.— With one thread make a ring of 9 

d.s.,1p,7d.s., 1p.,9d.s. 
Second row.—Use two threads and make 11 d. 8. 

Third row.—Single thread, make ring same as first, 
joining the two together. 

Fourth row.—A third ring same as first. 

Fifth row.—Use two threads and make 11 d. s. 

Math row.—Use one thread, make a ring same as 





first, and join to last 


those in first row. 

Highth row.— 
Two threads and 
make 11 d. s. 

Ninth row.—One 
thread, make 9 d. 
s. and join to last 
ring, 7 d. 3, 1 p., 
9 d. s. 

Tenth row.—9 d. 
s., join to second 
ring made, 7 d. 
8s. 1 p., 9d. s. 

Eleventh row.—Repeat first ring and join to last one made. 
Repeat from beginning, joining as shown in picture. 





FiaguRE No. 5.—TATTED MEDALLION. 


TATTED EDGING. 


Fievre No. 4.—F rst row.— With one thread make a ring of 9 
d.s.,1p.,7d.s.,1p.,9d.s., 1p. 
Second row.—Use two threads, |maker11d. 8. 
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Third row.—Use single thread, repeat first ring, joining the 
two together. 

Fourth row.—Repeat first ring. 

Fifth row.— Use two threads ‘and make 11 d. s. 

Sizth row.—With one thread make a ring of 6 d. s. and join 
to last ring made, 7 d.s.,1p.7d.s8s., lp. 6d.s. Make two 
other rings like this, joining at 6 d. s. 

Seventh row.—Use two threads and make 11 d. s. 

Highth row.—Use single thread, make 9 d. s., join to last ring 
made, 7 d.s., 1 p., 9d. 8. 

Ninth row.—Make 9 d. s., join to second ring made, 7 d. 8., 1 
p., 9d. s. 

Tenth row. —Use two threads and make 11 d. s. 

Eleventh row.—Single thread, make 9 d. 8., join to last ring 
made, 7 d.s., 1 p., 9d.s. 
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This makes one point. Repeat, joining points together in 
only one place, as seen in illustration. 


TATTED MEDALLION. 


Ficcvre No. 5.—This medallion is made with one thread. 
Each round is made hy drawing the thread through the picots 
of preceding round, and working the rings on that thread. 
Make a ring of 10 p. separated by 3 d.s., 3 d.s. Draw the 
thread through a picot and begin the second round; * 1 d.s., | 
p., 8d.s., lp. 3d.s, 1p., 3d.s. 1p.,8d.s,1p,1ds. 
Now make 4 small rings of 1d.s.,1p.,5d.s.,l1p.,5d.5,1 
p., 1 d. s.; proceed from * jin last round. In every picot of 
preceding round make a ring as follows: 1 d.s8., 10 p. separated 
by 2d. s., 1d. s8.; join the rings as shown by illustration. 





THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE." 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 1.—NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


Of all the diseases to which the nervous system is subject 
nervous prostration is the most universal. It is a disease of 
modern times and more especially of Americans. To an Ameri- 
can, Dr. George Beard, belongs the credit of having first brought 
together the symptoms and classified them so that the condition 
which they represent was recognized as a separate disease and 
not as a symptom of a number of other conditions in which the 
nerves have been severely taxed. The medical profession gives 
the name neurasthensa to this trouble, which simply means lack 
of nerve strength; and that is the exact definition of nervous 
prostration, The victim is a bankrupt in regard to nervous 
force; he has overdrawn his account and must meet the conse- 
quences. It has been shown that many of the diseases which 
are common to us owe their origin and their continuance to 
overwork, anxiety and the struggle of civilized living. But the 
system thus weakened lends itself readily to the invasion of 
colds, fevers, dyspepsias, gout, rheumatism, neuralgias and dis- 
turbances of all the internal organs. In nervous prostration the 
trouble is in the nerves and nerve cells, which cannot do what 
is expected of them. One knows that if the muscles are over- 
taxed they will give out; first there will be a sensation of fatigue, 
next great difficulty in getting the muscles to act and after that 
absolute inability to move. In discussing exercise it was seen that 
the muscle which acts is cumbered with certain chemical sub- 
stances which must be made away with before the muscle is 
again in a state to resume its power to act. The nerves are 
constituted in the same way; they cannot perform their office 
when overtaxed. The brain cells will not permit one to think, 
will, see, remember, if they have been worked too long and the 
requisite time to recuperate before being put to renewed exer- 
tion is not allowed. 


THE TREADMILL OF EXISTENCE. 


The nervous energies called upon to perform day after day 
the same round of work, the frayed edges of the nerves never 
having time to repair themselves, there results a break-down 
more or less serious in the direction in which the system is 
weakest. If from an inherited tendency to nervous trouble 
there is weakness of the nervous system, the result is nervous 
prostration. The inherited tendencies are more manifold in 
regard to this than to any other for the reason that many dis- 
turbances which have occurred in past generations, such as 
over-indulgence, especially in drinking, shows in the children in 
some form of nervousness ; if there have been epileptic fits or con- 
vulsions or severe shocks, the children inherit a tendency to nerv- 
ous trouble if they do not inherit the trouble itself, so that in the 
treadmill of life, with its strains, over-pressure, hurry, worry 
and great ambitions, the poor slave to civilization’s exactions 
falls by the wayside attacked with nervous prostration. If the 
attack is not very severe, he struggles on, taking no enjoyment 
in his work, weary with the never ceasing demand and willing 


" *No. 1 , Catching Cold, appeared tn the Nomber for January. 
No. 2" Indigestion and spepsia, in the Number for February. 
No. 8, Feverishnees and Fevers, in the Number for March. 
No. 4, Headaches, in the Number for April. 

No. 5, Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatrem, in the Number for May. 
No. 6, The Liver and Biliousness, in the Number for June. 


to give up the contest if he were not kept toit by the necessi- 
ties of those dependent upon him. 

The treadmill of life may not be one of labor; it may be 
what looks to others like pleasure. But there is no treadmill of 
which the slave so soon wearies as the one which produces 
nothing from the endeavors of the one who works at it. The 
round of luncheons, dinners, paying and receiving visits, driving in 
the park, going to the opera and theatre tires out the nerves 
beyond belief. Many fashionable women have this trouble— 
indeed, so many that it has often been called a fashionable 
‘malady. When a machine intended to do a certain work is 
kept in motion without accomplishing that for which it was 
intended, the wear on the machine amounts to twice what it 
would if doing its legitimate work. It is so with the human 
machine; if the idler does not do work which results in some- 
thing for. the benefit of others directly or indirectly, there results 
an unfavorable reaction upon his nervous mechanism which 
tends to wreck it, and the result is nervous prostration. The vic- 
tims of this disease are two widely separated classes—those who 
are over-worked and those that work hard merely to be amused 
and yet fail. 


WHY ARE AHERICANS NERVOUS. 


It has by no means been proved that Americans are more 
pervous than individuals of other nationalities ; in fact. Ameri- 
cans themselves are of all nationalities, for only a very small 
number can claim Colonial or Revolutionary ancestry. Never- 
theless the traits which are called nervous are common to all 
who are born on American soil, whether their parents have 
just migrated to the country or are the descendants of those 
who came over on the Mayflower. It has generally been said 
that Americans were nervous because of the climate ; but this 
cannot be true, since the characteristics of activity, restlessness. 
push and hurry—which are the nervous traits attributed to Ameri- 
cans—are found in the cold regions of the North or in the frun- 
tiers of the West or in the hot regions of the States bordering on 
Mexican territory or the Gulf. Let the northern boundary be a 
line visible only upon a map, let it be a river across whose silve1 
stream an arrow can be.shot, the Yankee on the one side will be 
as different from the Canadian or the Mexican on the other as if 
the broad waters of an ocean separated their places of abode. 

It is not food nor religion, por education that makes the 
American so different in his nervous manifestations ; it is the 
‘* peculiar institutions.’’ These institutions create a great mental 
and moral atmosphere, acting on all alike. ‘*God created ali 
men free and independent,” said the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. That was the leaven that acted upon the minds of men. 
and changed their whole mode of action. Each was to take bis 
place on his own merit, but unfortunately for man’s nervous 
system all were not created with equal capabilities; minds are 
of different degrees of power, and this being the case one can 
easily attain what another must struggle to win. The race is 
to the strong, and those who are unequal to the task of attain- 
ing wealth, power, position and all that goes to make up station 
in life since class distinctions have been wiped out succumb. 
utterly wrecked or attacked with nervous prostration more of 
less severe. 
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KINDS AND DEGREES OF NERVOUSNESS. 


Americans think more about their health and talk more about 
it than any other people—and take much more medicine. The 
demand is met by the apothecary, whose outfit and establishment 
—owing in part to the fact that this is a drug-taking nation and 
in part to the showy attractions of the accompanying soda-water 
fountain—far exceeds anything seen on the other side of the 
water. Other nations of the earth take life more calmly and 
serenely, since one generation succeeds another on the same 
social scale and it is the exception that an individual leaves the 
condition in which he was born. To come into a trade, a 
station in life with all its outfit of traditions and ideas ready- 
made and necessitating no expenditure of nerve force, is a great 
saving of that energy, since it takes only that which is necessary 
to carry on the affairs of life. With most Americans more 
nerve force is required to invent methods and contrive ways 
and means of scaling the ladder of business and social success, to 
the attainment of which they are urged on by the example of so 
many self-made men who, starting without a penny, have by 
their own endeavors amassed colossal fortunes. 

The nervousness which comes from over-activity is most 
characteristic of the American; but there is the nervousness of 
stagnation, which is not so well known and recognized. It is 
most dangerous in its insidious attacks. The individual either 
has never had ambitions or he has abandoned them early; he 
plods on and on until he finds that nothing gives him pleasure. 
He has become a mere human machine. - One day he will notice 
that he does not remember as well as he used. His attention 
wanders; he cannot fix his thoughts on what he is doing or 
what he is reading. If he undertakes anything, he is very apt 
to throw it aside unfinished. He becomes restless and uneasy, 
gets up or sits down frequently and without purpose. The 
active person has all the same symptoms, but he exchanges his 
state of activity for one of quiet; a languor which he cannot 
throw off enters his frame, and he is easily tired. The amiable 
become cross and irritable, the exhaustion of nervous energy is 
shown by the starting at sudden noises; light hurts the eyes; 
the appetite fails. All these symptoms are warnings that the 
nerve force is insufficient to meet the demands made upon it, and 
if the expenditure is not checked, the trouble will go on beyond 
the relief of slight remedies, and the result will be a nervous 
valid. 

THE PANACEA-CHANGE. 


The innate tendency of the.human system, until old age invades 
it, is to repair. Most people are ill only through their own 
neglect and carelessness. This is pretminently true of nervous 
prostration. ‘‘ Constant dropping day by day wears the hardest 
rock away,’’? runs the old proverb; but if the dropping of 
the water were changed from spot to spot over the whole rock, 
it would be long before it would be worn away. The need of 
alternate periods of action and repose must be recognized. The 
muscle which has been called into action must have time for the 
waste products to be carried off before it can again do its work, 
and this is equally true of brain and nerve tissue. The nerve 
that has been called into action for a certain length of time must 
have a chance to rest. This does not mean inactivity, for a 
muscle or a nerve can. rest better if the parts of the body which 
have not been used have a chance to display their energy. 

The deep rut of daily routine must be left. Travel is bene- 
ficial in the early stages of nervous prostration; new scenes, 
ideas, new people occupy the mind, and the torn and thread- 
bare nerve which have had no relief from the burden imposed 
constantly upon them have a chance to recover. It is well known 
that the actors who play the same play over and over again, 
night after night feel the greatest strain. Many persons are 
not conscious of the need of change from their daily occupa- 
tion, they keep on year after year, maintaining always the 
same degree of strength, until some prevailing disease like 
ty phoid fever or pneumonia brings them to the death-bed. Doubt- 
less they could have done better work if they had broadened 
their lives by change. The school teacher knows by experiment 
upon her scholars the benefit of variety of thought or action. 
If the weather is dull or the atmosphere is heavy in the 
schowl-room, let the teacher stop the studying and reciting 
and call the scholars to their feet and have them sing some 
lively song, play some lively game or go through some light 
celisthenics ; the result of brightening up the mind and increas- 
ing its receptive powers is marvellous. Experiments have been 
made on school children to test their capacity for attention. It 
is found that after: ten minutes it decreases, until after twenty 
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minutes to a half an hour it is less than half what it was at the 
beginning. The same holds true of children of a larger growth. 
A speaker who expects to have the attention of his auditors 
without extra exertion on their part must not speak more than 
a half an hour. After that, unless his subject be very light, his 
hearers follow him only by an effort. It is this strain upon 
the will power to keep the mind at its task that results in ner- 
vous exhaustion. When this is first felt turn the mind at once 
to some other subject or gu about some other task, giving that 
part of the economy time to recover. 

To recover from nervous exhaustion in its most pronounced 
form is very difficult, especially when the victim has been wor- 
ried and overworked. It seems as if the time would never 
come when the nervous force would accumulate sufficiently for 
the person to resume the work of life again. Had this person— 
when he or she began to feel the weight of existence—when the 
things that usually gave joy and pleasure did so no longer— 
when it was beginning to be an effort to perfurm a task that 
theretofore had been most easily accomplished—stopped in the 
every-day routine and turned the mind to entirely different things 
and inaugurated a change of some kind that would have given 
the every-day nerves and muscles a chance to rest, the attack of 
nervous prostration might have been averted. 

With all man’s power to overcome obstactes, to go from 
place to place, to change the conditions of the surroundings, :t 
is a marvel how he stays in the one place in which his lot has 
fallen, like an apple that has dropped from the bough. With 
the exception of a few enterprising spirits it is the tendency for 
generation to follow generation in the same spot and locality; 
and this is why I impress upon the mind the necessity of change 
as an escape from nervous prostration, for instead of this being 
thought of as the first remedy when signs of nervous prostra- 
tion show themselves, it is thought of last. It is then too late, 
for when nervous prostration is established the energies are 
too much exhausted to benefit by the change; the nerve force 
is not sufficient to endure the exertion of travel, the fatigue 
of sight-seeing or the endeavor to enter into new occupations. 


THE REST CURE. 


Then the physician steps in and prescribes the greatest change 
of all—the ‘'rest cure’’ To take the rest cure requires time — 
six, eight or ten weeks, as the case may be; a nurse, who is 
pleasant, companionable and firm; a quiet room, which is to be 
guarded from the entrance of everybody except the physician 
and the nurse. The room must be bright and sunny and filled 
with light. The rest cure is like taking a journey into a far 
country. It is so strange and new not to do a thing for one’s- 
self; the hair is combed, the toilet is made by the nurse, the 
food is cut up and fed to the patient. The rest cure is not a 
time of idleness, for every hour almost there is something to be 
done. Besides the ordinary meals milk or koumyss is given every 
two hours, the quantity to be taken varying anywhere from two 
to four quarts or, perhaps, more, according to the ideas of the 
physician. The patient will take beef juice or beef tea made 
from a pound of beef, there will be electricity to keep the 
muscles in good condition and to quiet the nerves, there will be 
massage for the same purpose and to improve the circulation. 
At first there is no reading, though after a wlnle the nurse can 
read at intervals as there is time for it. But the daily papers are 
prohibited, and the receiving and answering of letters is not 
permitted. The patient no longer listens to the door bell, for no 
visitors are allowed, and so none are expected. The first day 
or two the patient likes it very much; the fourth and fifth days 
one becomes very restless and stays in the horizontal position 
with difficulty. After that the time passes quickly and most 
agreeably, and when the time comes to begin the gradual pro- 
cess of sitting up the patient does so with reluctance and regret, 
finding it much harder to return to a state of activity than to 
leave it. The complete change, however, is most beneficial. 
The patient is usually thin, as in most nervous troubles, and the 
rest and forced nutrition increase the flesh greatly. 

Of course, there is a long list of medicines that can be taken 
with benefit in nervous prostration, but usually the nervous take 
too much medicine and acquire habits of depending on nerve- 
sedatives and stimulants to such a degree as to require treat- 
ment for the remedies rather than the disease. Aljr, exercise, 
wholesome food and plenty of it, with frequent changes of occu- 
pation and thought, with the forgetfulness of self which hinders 
one from becoming morbid and dwelling on nerves and nervous- 
ness-—these are the means of warding, off attacks of nervous 
prostration. GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 
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ITALIAN WOMEN. 


By SARAH BYRD PAGE, 


The women of Italy have changed very materially in habit 
and custom, and, therefore, in character, in the past ten years. 
The constant intercourse with the Anglo-American world has 
naturally suggested to them more freedom of education. They 
travel more and have begun to have broader ideas. In point of 
education they have hitherto devoted themselves rather to the 
study of modern languages, in which through constant practice 
they become most proficient. Their religion necessitates a 
knowledge of Latin, and, 
as a rule, they are fairly : 
good Latin scholars. It is 
now customary among the 
nobility to employ Eng- 
jish governesses for their 
children; English conse- 
quently is being spoken 
almost as universally as 
French in Rome and 
Florence. Italian women 
trouble themselves very 
little about the useful arts 
of housekeeping or need- 
lework, but us they do 
very little entertaining, 
except on a grand scale, 
and as they have still the 
most perfect servants in 
the world, these talents 
are not essential. 

They are a wonderful- 
ly simple and ingenuous 
race. One is immediately 
struck with their sweet, 
amiable temper, their 
beautiful manner, and a 
total absence of snob- 
bishness. The faults they 
have are the faults of chil- 
dren. The Italian father 
invariably secures a suit- 
able dot for his daughter, 
even at the expense of his 
son, for the son is ex- 
pected to advance him- 
self in a financial way by 
marrying, and he well 
knows that no matter how 
beautiful and fascinating 
the daughter, few men 
would marry her without 
a suitable dot; and mar- 
Tiare is the sine gua non 
in Italy, a land where old 
maids are virtually un- 
kuown. 

The type of beauty is 
very distinctly marked. 
It is a mistake to imagine 
thit all Italian women have dark complexions. One very coin- 
mon type has skin as white as milk, over which the pink color 
lies so bright as to suggest rouge. The eyes are black, with the 
upper lid so heavy that its drooping softens the eye. The nose 
is usually a little too large—a little suggestive of the Jewish 
cast: but the mouth is invariably sweet and regular and the 
teeth wonderfully perfect. Add to this a round, full figure of 
middle height, and a manner unequalled for graciousness and 
softness and you have one of the most gentle and charming of 
Eve’s daughters. 

The great canonization at St. Peter’s, the visit of the King of 
Siam and the series of garden fétes following these events com- 
bined to prolong last season to an unusual extent and afforded 
opportunities for meeting in Rome a galaxy of the most 
prominent and beautiful women of Italy. Especially brilliant 
was the garden party given by the Marchese Luigi Medici at the 
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QUEEN MARGHERITA 


Rovine del Vascello to Their Majesties on the 8th of June, 
There could be no more exquisite spot in the world for such an 
entertainment, and the beautiful Queen seemed more fascinating 
than ever before in her frank enjoyment of the scene about her. 
It is absolutely true that in any gathering of women she still 
stands out a Queen among them all through her personal attrac- 
tions, her appearance and manner. She holds every eye with 
her beauty and grace, as she warms every heart by her gracious- 
ness and magnetism, never 
forgetting to be kind, re- 
membering every face 
which has ever been pre- 
sented to her and, what 
is more remarkable, the 
name of the person also. 
They were accompanied 
on this occasion by the 
Prince and Princess of 
Naples, who were here for 
the visit of the King of 
Siam. 

The Princess of Naples 
certainly held her share 
of the interest of the peo- 
ple; and she also has her 
charm, although in a way 
quite different from that 
of the Queen. .She is tall, 
but only remarkably so 
when she stands near the 
Prince, who is_ quite 
small. She is graceful and 
decidedly distinguée. But 
such an intense sadness 
pervades her air, such a 
pathetic timidity and 
youthfulness, that all 
hearts go out to her. 
When she smiles on being 
presented, her face is quite 
beautiful. But one can 
well believe it true that 
she says over and over, 
“Ah! how can I ever 
learn to be Queen !”” Not 
one word of Italian can 
the poor child speak, 
though she must under- 
stand it, for the Prince, 
they say, speaks nothing 
else to her. She probably 
answers him in French, 
which she speaks _per- 
fectly; and she also un- 
derstands English, al- 
though rarely altempting 
to speak it. It is pleasant 
to know it was really a 


love match: and, indeed, the Prince never seems to leave her | 
At the parade on Constitu- ; 


side when it is possible to be near. 
tion Day she was compelled to take the young Prince of Siam, 
brother to the King, in her carriage, and she said to one of the 
ladies at the Court: ‘‘ Now 1 do hope none of you ladies means 
to take a snap shot at me sitting by that ugly man.” 

Prominent among the ladies of the Court was the Countess 
Gianotti, wife of the Prefetto di Palazzo, an American by birth, 
as so many of these titled ladies of Italy are. She was Miss 
Kinney, of Washington, but on account of her long residence 
here she has lost most of her American individuality, though 
still retaining a frank cordiality to all who approach her. Hert 
Tuesdays at home are always well attended, where her two very 
pretty daughters, Marcella and Maria, dispense tea to the com- 
pany. They are a very good/example of the combination of 
the races, Marcella especially ‘combining: a perfect American 
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coloring and a fascinating irregularity of feature, with an engag- 
ing Italian vivacity. 


The Princess Pallavicini, a dear old lady with silver hair and South America. 


the air of a very grande dame, 
is also lady-in-waiting to the 
Queen. Her Sunday even- 
ings are very recherchés. Her 
son now holds the cacet title 
of the house of Rospigliosi 
and they have one of the 
apartments of the worderful 
Palazzo Rospigliosi, the ceil- 
ing of one public gallery of 
which is adorned by the 
beautiful Aurora of Guido 
Reni. 

Tbe Princess Rospigliosi, 
wife of the head of the fam- 
ily, has most beautiful apart- 
ments in this palace. She is ts 
one of the beautful daughters oo 
of the Princess Bandini, and oo 
to me she is, perhaps, the = 
most attractive woman in Ro- pe 
man society. Though the ras 
mother of ten children, two 
of whom are almost grown, 5 
she has the appearance of a 4 
woman of thirty and, indeed, z 
the willowy figure of a young ‘ 
girl, and though her very - 
abundant dark hair is grow- “ 
ing quite gray, this but adds 
to the fresh youthfulness of 
her complexion. A cultivated 
woman, 
and French, as well as her 
native Italian, without even 
the slightest accent, she is 
most interested in the education of her children and loves to 
talk of them—vwith a naturalness and anxiety which is truly fas- 
cinating. She is very tall, with an exquisite grace of movement 
and a simple dignity of manner which stamps the Princess. One 
day, as we were having tea in her salon, she observed my eye 
resting carelessly upon a ‘ 
picture near, and said: 
**— hope you like that 
Raphael, I am so fond of 
it.” I sprang up in de- 
light to find myself sur- 
rounded by the most 
exquisite originals—one 
meets many spurious 
paintings in Rome. She 
took me from one apart- 





to another, show- 
beautiful col- 
lection of fine old mas- 
ters, Raphael, Guido Reni 
and one most exquisite 
St. Cecelia by Domeni- 
chino. 

Another beautiful wo- 
man is the Duchessa 
Mondragone, the sister-in-law of the Rospigliosi. A daughter 
of the Prince Trabia, of Sicily, she is a most perfect type of 
rich brunette coloring and strong features of that country. She 
is probably the most striking woman in the ballrooms of Rome, 
and is as amiable in character, it is said, as she is beautiful. 

Probably the most popular woman in Rome to-day, as she 
was certainly for many years in Florence, is the Marchesa 
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Spinola, daughter of Captain Thomas Jefferson Page. of the 
United States Navy, who became later a famous explorer in 
She came to Italy when a small child and 
bas never left her adopted 
country. A wonderfully 
beautiful woman of the pu- 
rest blonde type, she married 
early the Marchese Spinola, 
of one of the oldest and great- 
est, as well as most popular 
families in Italy. Blessed 
with a remarkably fine voice, 
she had the best masters in 
the world; such was her tal- 
ent that Blumenthal once 
Ui said, when she sung for 
Ly him: ‘I expect the angels 
Hpi; in heaven to sing like that.” 
’ A society woman in the 
strictest sense, she yet finds 

time to devote herself to her 

* family, and especially to her 

, father, who is quite blind and 
very old. The salon of the 
ir Marchesa Spinola is the haven 
of Americans in Italy. Her 

. unflagging interest in her 
W> countrymen, her wonderful 
Hy amiability and complaisance 
; to all who come about her 

ensure her crowded rooms 
every week, and it is said 
she never had an enemy. 
Italian women, as a rule, 
entertain very little. It is 
more the custom here to give 
a great ball once or twice in 
the year than the dinners, 
lunches, receptions, etc., 
common with us.’ Their palaces are fitted fur that style of enter- 
tainment. Therefore, it is a constant delight to them to come 
once a week to the Spinola and to the society of such ladies as 
have adopted the custom of a day at home, where they meet 
foreigners of all nationalities, and where their linguistic powers 
are called into full play. The Marchesa Spinola has also become 
a devoted bicyclist, and the sun has not long appeared above 
the dark ilex trees which shade the Borghese villa, when she 
may be seen spinning along its wide avenues and surrounded 
by a knot of enthusiastic followers. 

The old Marchesa Rocagiovanni, the granddaughter of 
Lucien Buonaparte, residing now in Rome, has a personality of 
deep interest to all who meet her. Her small salon in Rome is 
but a dim reflection of her magnificent receptions at Paris during 
the Third Empire, but she receives always here all that is most 
aristocratic and most intellectual. Her eldest son is a well 
known sportsman, Master of the Hunt, etc. While living very 
quietly, there is no more charming hostess, no more entertain- 
ing woman personally, 
than she; full of de- 
lightful anecdotes of 
the Buonaparte family, 
with many members 
of which Rome is so 
full of association. 

One thrilling expe- 
rience of Madame 
Meére—the mother of 
Napoleon—in the Pa- 
lazzo Buonaparte, is 
worth recounting. On 
the evening of May 6, f° 
1821, as this greatlady - 
held her reception, sur- 
rounded by many of 
the most influential 
and renowned people 
of the day, a strange- 
looking man presented 
himself in the court 
below, demanding ad- 
mittance. The portter demurred, but. he insisted that it was 
imperative he should speak to the Princess Letitia. He followed 
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quickly behind the portier and cntered the entresol, where a 
group of lackeys and footmen awaited their masters. Here 
the servants of the house again refused him admission. But 
forcing himself through them, he presented himself before 
Madame Mere, and in the hearing of the whole company ad- 
dressed her: ‘* Madame, your son has ceased to suffer. He 
prays you may join him soon.’’? Though the coming of the 
strange messenger 
had been seen by 
all, no one saw him 
leave the house— 
he simply vanished. 
It was several 
weeks before the 
world knew that 
Napoleon no longer 
lived; but it was 
afterward = ascer- 
tained that he died 
at that very hour. 

Adelaide Ristori, 
who lives in Rome 
under the name 
and title of the Mar- 
chesa Capranica 
del Grillo, was the 
greatest actress of 
the Italian school, 
as well as the most 
beautiful woman of 
her time. Even 
now, an old woman 
in point of years, 
- she has a certain 
fascination, a vivacity, a gracious charm which entrances all who 
approach her. She lives very quietly at present, and we were 
surprised to meet her in the grounds of the Vascello, and more 
than delighted when she asked us to come to her apartment the 
next afternoon fortea. It was a large and very handsome apart- 
ment, and Donna Bianca, her daughter, did the honors most gra- 
ciously. Ristori sat at the end of the apartment. No doubt 
she was dressed as other handsome old ladies dress, and no 
doubt she sat on an ordinary armchair; but such is the air of 
tragedy that surrounds her, that she seemed to me to be a reign- 
ing queen receiving her subjects from her throne. And yet such 
a wonderful simplicity about 
all her conversation and 
Sume one sang, 
and sang beautifully, too— 
but I could scarcely attend 
80 great was my enjoyment 
of del Grillo’s delight. She 
clapped her hands like a 
child when the notes were 
well given, with long drawn 
‘“‘Ahs!’? over the fine exe- 
cution. Her unfeigned en- 
joyment was delightful to 
behold. 

Donna Bianca herself is 
extremely fascinating. She 
is a perfect cameo! Such 
wonderful waving chestnut 
hair! Not put straight back 
over rolls as the Italian 
women wear their hair at 
present, but parted quaintly 
in the middle, waving natur- 
ally on each side, and only 
rolled behind the ears into a 
great, soft knot. She is a 
beautiful woman, yet her real attraction is the wonderful grace 
which characterizes her slightest action. It seems incredible 
that she should have reached the age of thirty and remained 
unmarried, in this land where marriage is the one aim and 
object of all the feminine race; and I am told that she has had 
many good offers. 

But I am wandering from the famous mother to the beautiful 
daughter. Ristori may have been said to have been born upon 
the stage; both parents were actors. She made her first successes 
with itinerant companies, and while a mere child astonished her 
audiences and fellow actors. She early formed a most romantic 
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attachment with one of the handsomest cavaliers of the day, 
Giuliano del Grillo, marquis and patrician of Rome. His fam. 
ily, proud of their blue blood, violently opposed the marriage. 
There is a vague story of a tower in the Maremma in which he 
was confined by order of the Pope, of a further appeal to His 
Eminence on the part of the lovers and a final union in a mar. 
riage which resulted in perfect happiness, never diminished, for 
nearly half a century. 

I was told a charming anecdote of Ristori’s success in special 
pleading. After travelling over the whole world, applauded by 
all nations, she found herself in Madrid, at the Zarguelo theatre, 
in 1857. The play was Marie Stuart, and as she stood sur- 
rounded by a brilliant group of Hidalgos, already dressed in the 
coif and black robe of the unhappy Queen, she noticed the sol- 
emn tolling of a bell and asked the meaning. She was told it 
was to collect funds for masses for the soul of the unfortunate 
Chapado, who was to be executed at dawn, a soldier who ins 
fit of passion had struck his officer. Ristori was so filled with 
compassion by the story that it seemed impossible to her to 
continue the play. She sent for the Prime Minister, though 
knowing him to be severe and implacable. The prayers of 8 
beautiful woman are always eloquent, and Ristori had at her 
command dramatic power to move mountains, ‘‘ Well, Ma- 
dame,’’ said he at length, ‘‘ you must have your way. I can- 
not yield; but ask, yourself, for an audience with Her Majesty. 
Her Majesty will at once fall back on the pledge of refusal she 
has given me, in justice to the laws. If she does, then send 
for me—we shall see.”” At the end of the second act of the 
play Ristori requests an audience of the Queen, seated in the 
royal box. Entering, she throws herself at the Queen’s feet, 


_ kisses her hands, uttering broken phrases of supplication for the 


pardon of Chapado. Queen Isabella listened with a broad smile 
on her good-tempered face. ‘‘I wish nothing better,’’ said she. 
‘‘Send for the Minister.’? On arriving, the Minister imme- 
diately expressed his willingness to consent—Chapado is saved, 
his pardon then and there being signed by the Queen. Ristori, 
leaving the box with the pardon in her hand, was received by 
the audience 
with such an 
ovation as only 
fervid and pas- 
sionate Span- 
iards can give. 
Comparatively 
few Italian wo- 
men have de- 
veloped a taste 
for scientific 
subjects or even 
for literature of 
the more seri- 
ous kind. But 
we find an ex- 
Ne ception to this 
‘i = rule in Emelia 
Perouzzi and 
the Countess 
Lovatelli, both 
of whom are 
devoted to lit- 
erature and literary people. They are wonderfully 
clever women, each in her particular way. Emelia 
Perouzzi is the wife of the Syndica of Florence, 
and is now at the end of a long life—one filled 
with good and generous works It was said that 
in Italy a literary baptism must be received at the 
hand of the Perouzzi. Through half a century she 
has kept in touch with all the scientific men of the 
world, her house always open to all cultivated peo- 
ple, her hand ready to help all struggling workers 
who were brought to her notice. Her home isa 
modest old place outside Florence, several miles beyond the 
reach of the tramway; yet all day on Sunday one meets streams 
of people, of all nationalities, going to her. For nine hundred 
years this has been the home of the Perouzzis, so that now 
even all the retainers and servants call themselves by the 
family name, after the old feudal custom. She, Emelia Pe- 
rouzzi, is certainly a woman of marvellous activity of intel- 
lect; and even in her old age and almost blind, she wields 
a sceptre of power and influence. She is also a very remark- 
ab'e linguist, and withal(/a woman of-great heart and most 
beloved by the poor. SARAH BYRD PAGE. 
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which the illustra- 
tion was made is 
about fourteen in 
ches deep and is 
a marvel of skill 
and beauty. It is 
made of cream- 
tinted Battenberg 
braid. rings and fill- 
ing-in stitches The 
last-named form, 
as will be seen, the 
larger portion of 
the design, com- 
paratively little 
braid being used. 
The work is ex- 
quisitely done and 
the effect sump- 
taous. The design 
can be enlarged to 
any width desired. 
In its present width 
it forms a very 
handsome’ edging 
for scarfs for 
bureaus or side- 
boards, or for table- 
huwen, curtains, etc. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


MANTEL-LAMBREQUIN BORDER IN MODERN LACE. 


Figure No. 1.—This engraving illustrates a very handsome 


design for a border to a mantel lambrequin. The border from illustrated at figure No. 2. 
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Figure No. 32.—DucHeEsseLacsB COLLAR. 
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DUCHESSE LACE COLLAR. 


Fiaure No. 2..—Another exquisite piece of modern lace is 
It is made of Duchesse and point 


braids and stitches 
and is as dainty 
as frost-work. As 
in the other piece 
of work shown, 
its chief beauty 
lies in the filling- 
in stitches, which 
are many and va- 
ried and are insert- 
ed with consum- 
mate skill. In our 
book on Modern 
Lace-Making, price 
2s. or 50 cents, may 
be seen many illus- 
trations of filling- 
in stitches, among 
them all of those 
used in making 
this collar. 

For the informa- 
tion and_ illustra- 
tions contaived in 
this article thanks 
are due Sara Had- 
ley, professional 
lace- maker, 923 
Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE YVOICE.—First Parer. 


By ELEANOR GEORGEN, AvuTHOR oF “THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL Coutcre.” 


[THIS ADMIRABLE SERIES OF ARTICLES WAS BEGUN IN 1894, BUT WAS INTERRUPTED BY THE ILLNESS OF THE AUTHOR. Mrs. GEORGEN's 


RESTORATION TO HE4LTH NOW INSURES THE COMPLETION OF THE WORE; 


AND AS THE DEMAND FOR THE ARTICLES WHICH HAVE 


ALREADY APPEARED HAS BKEN 80 FAR IN EXCESS OF THE MAGAZINES THAT COULD CE SUPPLIED, IT HAS BEEN DECIDED TO REPUBLISH 
THE INTRODUCTORY PAPERS AND SO PRESENT THE SERIES AS A WHOLE.—Evb. } 


We now approach a subject which should be deeply inter- 
esting to every intelligent human being—namely, the develop- 
ment and cultivation of the voice for speech. Numerous books, 
scientific and otherwise, have been written upon this theme by 
distinguished authors, aud almost as many different methods of 
training the organs of speech have been devised. Some of these 
systems are very theoretical and complicated in ideas, others are 
plain and sensible, being based upon practical principles, while 
a few, if strictly and diligently followed, are certain to be 
decidedly injurious in effect, because they are founded entirely 
upon theory and do not give a clear understanding of the funda- 
mental laws governing the production of tone. 

With care and cultivation the voice may be made really 
beautiful and attractive, and this result is certainly worth all 
the pains that may be required to produce it, since charm of 
speech, whether possessed by man or woman, is a power in 
social intercourse, jn business, and more especially in any form 
of public life, where the voice is so important a factor in 
creating and maintaining our influence over mankinil. We are 
involuntarily attracted toward a speaker who has a low, mellow 
voice and a clear and distinct enunciation, which means a cor- 
rect use of the vocal organs, a proper utilization of the breath 
and an accurate utterance of the vowels and consonants as they 
occur in a word, the result being beautiful, cultivated speech. 

Many persons hold the belief that the disagreeable quality so 
often noticed in the voices of Americans is due to climatic intlu- 
ence, but this is a mistake, as the writer, during a wide experi- 
ence in teaching, has proved in a number of apparently doubtful 
cases. Unpleasant voices occur with us simply through care- 
lessness and lack of training, through total disregard of the 
commonest principles regarding the use of the vocal organs, and 
through bad hubits formed and manners acquired in early child- 
hood. Many parents, in their rush through life, do not pay suffic- 
ient attention to the physica] development of their children, but 
allow them to assume ungraceful and angular attitudes and to 
speak in high-pitched, rasping tones without making adequate 
effort at correction. As a consequence, the voice suffers as 
well as the physique, since symmetrical bodily development is 
the only sure fourdation for symmetry of voice. 

Goethe says, ‘All art must be preceded by a certain me- 
chanical expertness,”’ and do we not find it so in every art we 
undertake, whether it be drawing, painting, music, singing or, 
indeed, anything that requires skill? We must have ‘ me- 
chanical expertness’’ in all our undertakings; and so in training 
the voice we must acquire mechanical expertness before we can 
make the tuneful chords respond to the touch of the will. The 


first thing to do, therefore, is to cultivate the physique; we' 


must learn to hold the body properly before attempting any sort 
of vocal exercise. It is, in fact, very unsafe to try to cultivate 
the voice by using forcible tones, when the chest is not physic- 
ally prepared for so doing. It may be accepted as a fact that 
ailments of the heart and lungs (and especially of the former) 
may and often do originate in injudicious attempts at self-training 
in speaking and breathing, or in the ignorant enforcement of 
improper exercises by teachers who do not understand the deli- 
cate construction of the human organism. Indeed, the writer 
fully recognizes the weight of her responsibility in thus present- 
ing to the public her system of training the voice, but she is 
encouraged to do so by the benefits which have been derived by 
herself as well as by her pupils from a method that has been 
evolved from her study under some of the best masters in the 
art of voice culture, and from her own researches into a subject 
which haz possessed a vital interest and importance because, to 
pursue her chosen career, it was necessary for her to build up 
volume of tone, rectify a defective mode of breathing and over- 
come some mannerisms of speech. 

A word or two of caution is due to those who have not had a 
preparatory training for the vocal exercises which are to follow. 
Do not attempt voice development without first paying attention 
to certain forms of physical exercise that will free the chest, 
Strengthen the muscles between the ribs and give the body such 
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& poise that the chest will be equally dominant with the rest of 
the person. Robust bodily health is necessary to produce a 
strong, resonant voice, and we must, therefore, begin by cultivat- 
ing the physique. After the body has found its proper poise, the 
training of the voice affords an additional stimulus to the general 
health by regulating the digestive organs, stimulating the liver 
to greater activity, increasing the capacity for breathing by giv- 
ing greater expansion to the ckest, and relieving the internal 
organs from unnatural pressure by keeping the figure in the 
most desirable attitudes. 

We must then consider the correct location of tone, which is 
a matter of vital importance. The voice comes, either naturally 
or unnaturally, from one or two of four distinct sources in the 
human system. It may be produced by direct upward action 
of the abdominal muscles against the diaphragm (as when we 
laugh, cough or sneeze), by the diaphragm in connection with 
the chest or the muscles of the throat, by an action of the chest 
alone, or by the muscles of the throat. The first of these four 
methods is the most correct and also the rarest, and will be fully 
treated farther on. 

The voice most commonly used in speaking is formed by the 
upper chest assisted by the muscles of the throat, to which cause 
physicians attribute many lung, bronchial and throat troubles. 
Swollen and ulcerated tonsils are often occasioned by irritation 
of the vocal tissues, and catarrh is as frequently developed 
because the nasal cavity leading to the throat is not kept open, 
or because the soft palate and the muscles in the roof of the 
mouth are not exercised by a healthful action of the voice. In 
plain terms, these ailments often proceed wholly from an 
improper use of the speaking voice, which results first of all 
from lack of attention in training the body to healthful habits 
of poise from infancy. When we see a lovely babe, perfectly 
formed and possessing every attribute necessary to physical 
maturity, we may well ask why should it grow to angular, 
ungraceful deformity, as it is only too likely to do if proper 
attention is not paid to its food, clothing and physical, mental 
and vocal development. 

We are slowly and surely progressing to a period when peo- 
ple will recognize the importance of that physical training which 
will render men and women strong, graceful, polished and 
healthy, and this portion of education will be as diligently 
enforced as that which relates to the improvement of the mental 
faculties. Does not our present system of education seem about 
as reasonable as would be the idea of training a child to become 


_ @ good pianist and then asking it to exhibit its skill on a worn- 


out instrument that is wholly out of tune? It is too often 
exactly thus in the development of the young. Every attention 
is paid to the cultivation of the mind, but the voice, the instru- 
ment that should perfectly convey to the world the acquired 
knowledge and the beauty of thought, is left out of tune and 
wholly unfitted for its office. 

Having strengthened our bodies and located our tones, we 
must next learn how to breathe deeply and correctly, a most 
important matter that needs very judicious treatment. This 
result must not be striven for with impatience, but must be 
brought about gradually and systematically. The lungs must be 
given time to develop to their fullest expansion, that the lowest 
air cells, which very likely have never been used to any extent, 
may be carefully stimulated to healthful action and not forced 
by violent-exercise to possible injury , and certain muscles must 
be strengthened so that we shall have a full amount of power to 
control and economize the breath. In fact, the whole body must 
be taught to breathe, not simply one little, inadequate portion 
of the upper chest. 

While we are gaining these three important points, we must 
also study the correction of mannerisms of speech—that is, dis- 
agreeable ones, which are usually many and various. They may 
result from a tongue physically unruly through lack of control 
at the root, from contraction of the muscles of the throat, usu- 
ally caused by unconscious-nervousness, from location of tone in 
the nasal cavity, from stiff jaws, or from objectionable actions 
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of the lips, commonly called mouthing. Every consonant and 
vowel has its own practical vocal form, which we, in our 
uncultivated manner of using our voices, often totally dis- 
regard. 

Up to this point we will have taken exercises in vocal sounds, 
physical action and breathing, which should produce in the 
voice a pure, clear, resonant quality of tone, with freedom from 
muscular restraint in the chest and throat. Next we will devote 
ourselves to practice which will give flexibility or elasticity to 
the tones, that the voice may be agreeable in sound and may 
retain its purity and resonance in any key or pitch, whether high, 
low or medium. While we are gaining perfect control of the 
voice we must also train the lips, teeth and tongue to produce 
perfect articulation and enunciation, and correct bad habits, 
such as lisping and stuttering, which, by-the-bye, will almost 
correct themselves if the voice is properly used and strain is 
removed from the throat. 

Lastly we will learn to read dramatically—that is, in a per- 
fectly natural manner, just as we talk, suiting the voice exactly 
to the sentiment conveyed by the words. If we are to read as 
we talk, however, we must first learn to talk well, correcting all 
bad habits of speech ; then we may endeavor to read in the same 
manner. Do not conceive the word dramatically to mean in 
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this connection theatrically or artificially, but understand it to 
signify the manner of expressing sentiments or ideas correctly 
and with sincerity. When we talk, expressing our own thoughts, 
we do so positively, in a convincing and decisive manner; but 
when we read, we generally express the sentiments (which are 
not our own, but simply lie in front of us in the form of poetry 
or prose) in a negative manner, showing plainly that the thought 
does not originate with us; and consequently the voice lacks 
coloring of tone and true quality and naturalness of expression. 

A public reader must do more than read ordinarily well, as 
we understand reading from an academic standpoint. To read 
well from a truly dramatic point of view, we must feel and act. 
We do so unconsciously when we talk, and so, if we wish to 
read as well as we talk, we must at once begin to analyze our 
speech and notice the coloring we give our words and sentences 
according to the mood or sentiment governing us. We must 
also study what actions of the body we employ to enforce or 
amplify our meaning, and we must compare them with those 
used by others. We will find them many and varied. Our 
reading becomes monotonous and uninteresting to ourselves and 
our listeners because we do not use the proper aids to lend 
expression and reality to the words with which we are trying to 
convey thoughts. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BROOKS. 


From the Century Company, New York: 

Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, by 8. Weir Mitchell, 2 vols. 

It is not always that a reader is charmed while being enlight- 

ered. Hugh Wynne, with a quaint directness of statement and 
description, a modest estimate of certain of his own fine charac- 
teristics and a naive admission of others, surprises and delights 
his public, which is already immense. The work is largely 
biographical, with high lights and superb colorings upon indivi- 
duals of which doubtless they were unconscious, at which their 
ghosts may be amazed and pleased. The story’s autobiographi- 
cal setting maintains the honesty and highmindedness of sincere 
Quakers. That Hugh Wynne became a soldier and thus violated 
the basal canon of his creed lessens in no respect the veneration 
readers must feel for a conscientious and courageous self-sacri- 
fice. Wynne’s mother was a dear delightful French woman of 
the Midi, and gave her son a warmth and tenderness of which, 
as long as he lived, he was reverently and lovingly appreciative. 
Much about the man and his setting with a severe, self-repressed 
Quaker father hurts the true value of the work, for it is a work 
rather than a novel and cost Dr. Mitchell five year’s research in 
governmental and other archives; but it gives to the world a 
more definite and rounded account of the beginning, the pro- 
cesses, and its conclusion of our struggle for independence of 
England than formal history. The hero, described on the title 
page as ‘*Sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the Staff of 
His Excellency, General Washington,’”’ follows our first great 
leader in battles with an apt pen and an unreserved candor that 
is convincing and admirable. Those who knew Gen. Washing- 
ton thought him a god, with the qualities of a high-tempered, 
passionate man; with a self-mastery that made him powerful 
as a soldier and gave him control over men. It was as awful a 
struggle for freedom by the colonists as Cuba has undergone and 
as terrible in suffering, though a different infliction of cruelties. 
Major Andre, a true gentleman, has a prominent social as well 
as tragic place in the narrative, and so also has Benedict 
Arnold. spendthrift and a traitor. In our own time, searchers 
after the underlying facts of history and the motives and 
measures of men whose courage or ambitions created a great 
nation out of straggling and struggling colonists will find Hugh 
Wynne an accurate source of information as well asa classic. 
A golden thread of romance, with one beautiful tie of friendship, 
and the enthralling characteristics of a mature maiden, com- 
bine to make the book both history and poetry. The father, 
a mental, moral and physical victim of self-repression and 
bigotry, is merely a psychological study. 


From the American Publishing Company, Hartford, Conn. : 

Following the Equator, a Journey Round the World, by Mark 
Twain (Samuel L. Clemens). 

Innocents Abroad surprised and delighted its readers. It in- 
troduced Mark Twain to those who never meant to laugh 


immoderately; but they did. Following the Equator will not be 
a surprise ; its humor was expected, but not its richness of inform- 
ation. Twain has the eye of an artist for sky and sea and earth, 
the comprehension of an expert in measuring values of soil, 
situation and social adaptabilities to its best uses, and he repeats 
with a drollery that adds emphasis to facts. A less gifted 
humorist would belittle his subjects; but he enlarges and clears 
his reader's perception of places and conditions which they can 
never see except through the observation of travellers. His 


_ surprises are rarer in this volume than in its predecessor, which 


was all surprises, but as one overtakes drollery, which its very 
quantity had concealed, laughter is hearty and delicious. For 
example, he writes where another would have preached a de- 
nunciatory sermon, ‘‘ Man is the only animal that blushes, and 
has need to.’?’ What he tells us of the Sandwich Islands— 
gathered on the steamer in port, its passengers being detained 
by fear of cholera—is clearer, more concise and informing than 
columns written by certain others; but, of course, Mark Twain 
had the advantage of a previous acquaintance with the islands. 


_ His information about strange people and customs in Australia, 


Tasmania, New Sidney, India and so on round the world is vastly 
interesting and valuable. He gives us factsas if inadvertently, 
and fun because he cannot avoid it. Sensitive readers feel 
much humor that Twain has suppressed—not through delicacy, 
but from lack of space. He isa philosopher without intending 
it, a savage in charity toward intentional silliness and an open 
enemy to shams. His account of Cecil Rhodes will immortalize 
this mammoth adventurer; the story of Rhodes’ first jump 
toward riches is immensely entertaining and more than worth 
the price of the book. He concludes his sketch of what he sati- 
rically calls the *‘ Eventual God of Plenty,” thus: ‘‘The mar- 
vel of time, the mystery of the age, an archangel with wings to 
half the world, Satan with a tail to the other half—I admire him, 
I frankly confess it, and when his time comes [ shall buy a piece 
of the rope for a keepsake.”” The account of the Taj Mahal of 
Agra is, perhaps, the quaintest of what may be called his correct- 
ive descriptions. He tells the truth about it and has not invited 
his imagination to aid him. Asa preparatory study previous to 
a visit to India, Mark Twain cannot be too highly commended. 
Such a visit, after reading his descriptions, will lose none of its 
keen interest, and many disappointments will be avoided. Dis- 
illusion spoils the delights of travel. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York: 

Poetical Works of' Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Through Finland in Carts, by Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 

Queries of the Riddle of Hzistence, by Goldwin Smith. 

Told in a Coffee House, by Cyrus Adler and Allan Ramsay. 

Every reader of English verse is lovingly familiar with Mrs. 
Browning’s genius, but few, if any, have read certain of her 
poems withheld until. now. from editions (issued since 1850. 
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“Those included in her books before that date and excluded later 
have been restored to type in this the latest issue of all but one 
-of her metric productions. That they were at one time with- 
held is obvious to their present readers; that they are interest- 
ing as evidences of immaturity of thought and skill that promised 
_a larger growth makes them well worth studying. Experience 
proves that no gleaner can always bring perfect wheat into the 
garner, but every sheaf that this gifted woman bore promised 
riches that were fulfilled. Restored poems, for example: ‘ Vic- 
toria’s Tears,’”’ ‘* The Weeping Saviour,” ‘‘ The Little Friend,” 
‘and others were unconsidered at the hour of their writing, and 
were properly omitted from such of her books as were worthy 
of what she meant to become. As was said, they are most in. 
teresting as mere marks in her intellectual progress. Her 
exquisite character is read in a portrait that enriches this vol- 
ume of condensed rhymed beauty. For readers who have not 
the space on their book shelves, or who for other reasons prefer 
a single inclusive work to a number of volumes of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems, this publication will be a delight. 

Two courageous women, Mrs. Alec Tweedie and her sister, 
Miss Harley, with wide-open eyes and keenly observant minds, 
have traversed Finland from its capitol, Helsingfors, on the 
Gulf of Finland, to Uleaborg, on the northern part of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, mostly in carts or more uncomfortably in tar boats 
down wild and dangerous rapids. What Mrs. Tweedie has 
added to the general sum of geographic, ethnologic, social and 
intellectual knowledge of an inquisitive world cannot easily be 
overestimated. Most readers know Finland by its wonderful 
epic, the Kalevala, a product composed and kept sanger fashion 
by and through many successive contributive generations. 
Hiawatha is a faint echo of this epic that stirs our veneration ; 
but to know more of the people and country that gave it voice 
was a vain wish until Mrs. Tweedie’s book opened our eyes to 
a land which lovers of Nature in her most interesting expres- 
sions, artists, fishermen and sociologists will hereafter long to 
visit. The writer understands the value of every-day experi- 
ences to the traveller who follows her. She is definite and 
delightful in her descriptions and details, the charms and the dis- 
comforts of the journey are each vivid and sincere and her 
readers trust her statements entirely, because she neither exag- 
gerates nor undervalues the country or its people. Here and 
there certain of her readers will wish her manuscript had been 
more carefully edited, thereby avoiding repetitions, but these 
may prove of value to some memories. To close the book is to 
regret that it is ended, and also to feel as if one had been ona 
novel and interesting tour through a historic country where the 
wars between Russia and Sweden had poured out rivers of 
blood and through it left peace. 

QGuesses at the Riddle of Existence is an explanatory title to 
the initial paper in Goldwin Smith’s latest publication of five 
essays. There are in addition: The Church of the Old Testa- 
ment, Is There Another Life? The Miraculous Element in Chris- 
tianity, and Morality and Theism; and each is a scholarly piece 
of controversial literature. Goldwin Smith appears unable to 
comprehend how a belief can be based upon faith. Scientific 
proof of every item in his convictions is a necessity to his type 
of mind. To that sweet-souled believer, Henry Drummond, he 
is gentle but firm, while striving to tumble down the structure 
of his faith in the unseen. To Mr. Kidd he is less considerate, 
and to Balfour he is pitiless. Of course, he is in a way an evo- 
lutionist and in a way a believer in an intelligent intention, 
but details, special interventions, favoritisms and merciful after- 
thoughts he rejects with vigor. Plato, Anselm, Descartes, Lieb- 
nitz and other philosophers are treated more respectfully but 
with equal disbelief. Goldwin Smith’s mind leads him to an 
admission only of a great first intelligent Cause, who having set 
His laws and forces into action swerves not or even takes 
thought of the working of His machinery. Philosophic minds 
will find pleasure in the book’s ethical perfection. 

Two score and more Turkish tales never before translated are 
the work of Cyrus Adler and Allen Ramsey, and are called 
Told in a Coffee House. To English readers they are unique 
revelations of the character, processes of reasoning, credulities 
and doubts of the Moslem mind. The roundabout methods 
described of reaching conclusions are as diverting as comedies 
and as revealing of the status of civilization in the Sultan’s em- 
pire and in his dependencies as can be found in more pretentious 
works. Probably even more definite estimates of the cunning 
and craftiness of the followers of Allah and Mohammed will be 
established by these stories told by the people than through any 
other source. They are vastly amusing, cunningly epigram- 
matic, and not at all marked by veneration for royal authority, 


_ cumstances. 
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nor for any condition of mind or morals. How the Hodja 
Saved Allah is an irreverent bit of satire, but one which will 
evoke a laugh from the most pious reader. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York: 

Tales of Trail and Town, by Bret Harte. 

At the Sign of the Silver Crescent, by Helen Choate Prince. 

Caleb West, Master Diver, by F. Hopkinson Smith. 

From the Other Side, by Henry B. Fuller. 

Bret Harte is a joy forever; he is crisp as an epigram and 
human always. Seven stories published in his last volume 
prove his increased versatility and charm. The first of the 
tales, The Ancestor of Peter Atherly, is an account of the tyr- 
rany of blood in the veins of men and women. 

Peter and his sister supposed theirs was a strain definitely 
accounted for, and they tried to conduct life accordingly; but 
unsuspected blood ruled them at times by forces which they 
could not resist. It has powerful phsychological potencies, the 
consequences of which readers would prefer to find out for 
themselves; Bret Harte cannot be anticipated. Two Ameri- 
cans is idylic. The author has created fine-fibred, delicate- 
minded, good women in these stories, a task to which he has 
not often devoted his pen. His optimistic readers will be re- 
joiced at this recognition of loyalty, courage and unselfishness 
in his heroines, though the experiment is somewhat late. 

Helen Choate Prince revels in tragedy, rapid movements and 
brilliant complications. The story At the Sign of the Silcer Cres- 
cent is of French people, whom the writer—a Bostonian—ap- 
pears to find more romantic, at least in their surroundings and 
customs, than Americans can be. Her descriptive powers are 
uncommon; her readers see what she means to show them and 
feel what her characters do. These are mostly nafve, the tra- 
gedies being due to curious shiftings and circumstances and an 
unforetold incoming of complicating individuals, all of which she 
disentangles, leaving her heroes and heroines satisfied and happy, 
and her readers in consequence. This, her third remembered ro- 
mance, testifies to the value of her experience in following her 
craft, its aims and results being more deftly realized than those of 
Christine Rochefort or A Transatlantic Chatelaine. 

Caleb West, Master Diver, is a story wrought from an un- 
common lode in romance, a rich find that Hopkinson Smith 
knew by gift and experience how to mine craftily. A diver as 
hero, a girl of his own kind as heroine, with men and women 
set about with worldly graces and noble ideals, serve as hich 
lights for this picture. The writer knows by daily association 
the beauty and charm of refined luxuries, and they are made a 
background to a large part of his story, delighting sensuous 
souls and like fairy tales entrancing readers who know nothing 
of them. The lofty-minded rich woman whose husband leaves 
her alone because of his wayward tastes and the less stable but 
equally clean-minded one, who herself wanders because lonely 
and hungry for that gladness which belongs to youth, are not as 
unlike in needs and aims and wrongs as are their outward cir- 
The story is one that makes charity sweeter and 
more prevailing. Its familiarity with engineering difficulties, 
with brave burly men working on lighthouse reefs and the un- 
canny behavior of the sea about the ledges provide a tale that is 
as original as it is captivating. 

Four stories from the pen of Henry B. Fuller bear the appro- 
priate name From the Other Side, meaning across the Atlantic. 
This title is not only promising as to the stories; it fulfills. 
Glittering, crystalized opinions, epigrammatic conversations that 
have not a word of needless detail—crisp, finished, amusing 
stories make up this quartette of pathos, tragedy, drollery and 
commonplace events, made remarkable by the quaint quality of 
the author's pen. ‘lhe young Italian, Piero, who first appears 
as a boatman and then becomes a prince by purchase and by 
his eloquence and a little droll impertinence wins applauses in 
Monte Citorio, is so like ambitious, capable Americans that read- 
ers will want to claim him as a political ‘‘ boss.” 


From Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London and 
Bombay : 

Shrewsbury, by Stanley J. Weyman. 

Stanley Weyman’s Shrewsbury is not a tale over which to fall 
asleep nor one that will invite peaceful dreams. The times in 
which its events swept after each other in hot haste was one 
when England, France and Holland knew no tranquillity—when 
Dutch King William was supposed to be reigning—and villains, 
ruffians, intriguers and traitors held sway under various guises 
—when the infamous, courageous, historic trickster Ferguson 
was a terror_and a power—when,good and honest men were 
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not appreciated because of their decency. Jacobites and Tories 
equally wrong and equally determined and each meaning well— 
for himself—made existence both lively and uncertain. The 
story is presented in autobiographical fashion as the personal 
history of Richard Price, who was an involuntary actor :n 
many of the tragedies of those days. There appear to have 
been no comedies, but nevertheless the narrative will prove fas- 
cinating to those who love adventures of state. 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston: 

History of Our Country, by Edward S. Ellis. 

History epigrammatically and originally treated is a conven- 
ience and a pleasure. From the Norsemen to the election of 
President McKinley, and the discovery of unsuspected treasures 
in Alaska, mention of every event of moment is made and 
chronologically arranged. The growth and natural and mate- 
rial advantages of our country and in what these values consist 
are duly recorded. An exhaustive index facilitates reference. 
The Declaration of Independence, adopted by Congress on July 
4th, 1776, is included in an appendix, and a carefully arranged 
chronological summary of events of vital interest between the 
years 1011 and 1898 is added. - 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and London: 

Madam of the Ivies, by Elizabeth Phipps Train. 

The Vicar, by Joseph Hatton. 

The Peacemakers, by John Strange Winter. 

Ray's Recruit. by Capt. Chas. King. 

Mudam of the Ivies is a story of sentiment, romantic, unrea- 
sonable and absorbing; if it were less well told and its language 
less firm it would be sentimental. To certain strong minds 
which care most for practical happenings its qualities will be 
tiresome, but novel readers of this kind are in the minority. 
The story opens in an original manner and ends as all sympa- 
thetic readers desire. It is told in the first person, and if its 
account of the narrator is trustworthy, she was wise and agree- 
able beyond most young women who are companions for elderly 
matrons. 

Joseph Hatton’s story Zhe Vicar reminds readers of Mrs. 
Oliphant at intervals of a page or two; then one falls to specu- 
lating about its quality and asks, ‘‘Is this a melodrama trans- 
posed into a novel or a dramatized novel?”’ It has stage set- 
tings, stage situations and theatrical incidents. Altogether it is 
a perplexing tale, with here and there, not too frequently, a 
phase of originality, but with too much cheap and inconsequent 
conversation, quite unbefitting the reputation of its author. 

The Peacemakers were not peace makers, as the originator 
claimed them to be, and of himself this was least true of all. 
Juhn Strange Winter makes a most alluring story of a man who 
established a ritual for religious service and by the force of his 
will subjected to its ceremonials his family, his dependents and 
business associates in addition, because such adherence seemed 
to be for their interest. 
and detailed fashion how its application to life turned out. 
Those who read Aunt Johnnie will anticipate pleasure in this 


The story tells in a delightfully direct: 
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strong book and not be disappointed. The conclusion made by 
those who suffered from peace making was that no man could 
establish a religion of his Own and make it inspire veneration. 
As a rule, the base of such a scheme is selfishness. 

Captain Charles King has written nearly a score of good 
novels, but none more thrilling than Ray’s Recruit. It includes 
European pleasures, Indian uprisings, a railway tragedy, love 
episodes, army life, good and bad officers, funny Hibernians 
and soldiers true, and a conclusion that heals the wounds of 
apprehension. [It is too late to comment upon Captain King’s 
story-telling style. It is his own, and the public likes it. 


From G. W. Dillingham Co., New York: 

Yetta Ségal, by Horace J. Rollins. 

A Pedigree in Pawn, by Arthur Henry Veysey. 

A Member of Congress, by William Wentworth. 

Two Odd Giris, by John A. Peters. 

An American Citizen, by Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 

With Gyves of Gold, by Henry Athey and A. Herbert Bowers. 

A biological story is Yetta Ségal, and humanly interesting as 
well as scientific. It is better not to search for the motive of 
the writer, if he had one beyond the duty of being interesting. 
It will be obvious to some and of no interest to many. Yetta is 
a Jewess by birth, without noticeable racial features and with no 
religiuus narrowness. The hero is a Spanish-American whose 
mother was a Mustiphint ; when he learned this truth he was in 
despair. The other hero of the tale is a delightful scientist who 
convinced the hero and heroine that it was through a mixture 
of the races and types that the highest human development is 
reached—that evolution in beautiful orderliness is its outcome, 
a marvelous and harmonious composite of beauty, health and 
brains. The professor of biology lived according to his theories, 
and by them he banished despair from the mind of the hero, 
who rebelled against his strain of African blood. 

A Pedigree in Pawn is grotesque but not without wit. Of 
course, it is impossible in detail, but the merry-minded will 
enjoy the story of an American woman’s craving for a pedigree 
that included a coat-of-arms, and a black-leg who possessed one 
by inheritance. 


From J. T. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York: 

The Third Woman, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 

That the same brain should or could have originated Quo 
Vadis and The Third Woman is not easy to understand. Not 
that this little story lacks brilliancy; whimsical, humorous and 
scintillating with human vagaries as every page is, it is useless 
to deny it as much drollery as Quo Vadis has of tragic solemnity. 
What Sienkiewicz says of painters and painting, of dealers in 
pictures and the formations of public opinion, are as comically 
true of other peoples as of Polanders. Zhe Third Woman is 
rather a skit upon men with wandering enthusiasim for women 
— men who have capacities for falling equally in love with three 
or more women at once. Thus, the hero by chance rather than 
choice proposes to the one holding apparently a middle place 
in his admiration—a result by no means uncommon. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


TO DESTROY ANTS.—Pour a strong solution of carbolic 
acid into ant holes. This kills all it touches, and the others hurry 
away not to return, at least during the same season. Naturalists 
assure us that ants are among the most intelligent of creatures 
and have means of inter-communication. They are wise with- 
out doubt, but not welcome guests in our houses. 

THE USES OF COFFEE.—One doctor tells you not to eat 
the white of an egg, and another orders you not to swallow the 
yolk while digestion is weak. Others warn us against coffee, 
though it is admitted no drink is more useful in epidemics. It 
is a disinfectant, and is stimulating and refreshing after exhaus- 
tive labor. As a generator of heat it is superior to alcohol, 
quickening the circulation of the blood and the action of respira- 
tion. It also assists digestion of food. 

TO CLEAN POLISHED FURNITURE.—There are many 
excellent preparations for wood renovation and the last one, 
perhaps as good as any, is to mix equal quantities of crude oil, 
alcohol and vinegar. The mixture must be shaken well in a 


bottle. Apply by a soft cloth and rub in well to remove spots 
and to polish. 

TO FRESHEN WHITE CLOTH GARMENTS.—Rub the 
soiled places with magnesia, and leave a plentiful amount in 
the texture for a day or so; then beat the powder away by a 
flexible stick or a bamboo whisk. 

FISH BALLS.—Because no one has paid any attention to 
the term, ‘‘ fish balls”? has come to mean only a combination of 
potato, cod, butter, pepper and beaten egg. Those made of 
salt mackerel, or what New Englanders call ‘‘ corned shad,”’ are 
appetizing and add variety to the family bill of fare. Each fish 
should be cooked enough to flake easily. Much left-over fish is 
suited to these croquettes. 

TO SEED RAISINS.—Remove the stems and cover the 
raisins with boiling water. After five minutes or so pour off all 
the water and the seeds are easily slipped out. 

CORN STARCH INSTEAD OF AN EGG.—For custards, 
puddings and like compounds, (when, eggs: are scarce, a tea- 
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spoonful of corn starch, dissolved in a small amount of milk and 
used in the usual manner, will thicken the substance almost as 
satisfactorily as a beaten egg. 

TO CLEAN IVORY KNIFE HANDLES.-——Rub them with 
emery or fine sand-paper when age or careless washing has 
turned them yellow. 

MEMORY PAD.—A small pad with a pencil attached hung 
upon the store-closet door is a convenience. The maid or the 
mistress writes upon it whatever is needed or is likely to be 
needed, and when going to market the outside sheet is torn off 
and carried away. Sometimes the most insignificant article 
becomes important when it is snissing at dinner time. 

SEA-SICKNESS.—The latest preventive, and perhaps it may 


be an effective one, is to eat a little dry toast dipped in Worces- : 


tershire sauce when the symptoms of the disorder first appear. 
TO FRESHEN FIGS.—Spread them upon a plate and steam 
them until soft and plump. Roll them in sugar— confectioners’ 
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sugar is best—and allow them to remain in the open air an hour 
or so before replacing in jars. 

CREAM WITH CHOCOLATE.—It is an agreeable fancy at 
the present time to place cream in the cups and pour the choco- 
late over it. The cream rises to the top flavored and delicious. 

CREAM IN COFFEE.—The connoisseur in coffee claims 
that it is far more delicious when the cream and sugar are first 
placed in the cup and the hot liquid poured upon them. Cream 
added to a cup of coffee they say is unflavored—uncooked. It 
is a little matter, perhaps, but if there is a choice of methods 
coffee lovers will readily discover the superior one. 

TO WASH FINE EMBROIDERED LINEN CENTER- 
PIECES.—Clean and squeeze the articles in a lather made of 
lukewarm water and fine soap. Rinse thoroughly and squeeze 
but do not wring. Spread the pieces flat and perfectly smooth 
upon a mirror or large pane of glass to which wet linen will 
adhere. Leave them to dry, and no iron will be needed. 





THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


During the winter of 1889-90, the Working Women’s Society 
made an inquiry into the conditions under which saleswomen 
and cash girls work in New York City. Finding that in too 
many instances they were such as must be injurious to both 
* health and morals, the Society interested many clergymen of 
various denominations in the matter, and in May, 1890, a large 
public meeting was held at Chickering Hall, ‘‘ To Consider the 
Condition of Working Women in New York Retail Stores,” at 
which meeting a report was read from the Society, embodying 
the results of an inquiry made by its members. The conclusions 
of the report were as follows: 


‘“We find that the saleswomen and children employed in the large 
retail stores suffer many hardships which we believe can be remedied; 
the most important of which are: 

‘‘First.—We find the hours are often excessive, and employées are 

.not paid for overtime. 

‘““SECOND.—We find their work under unwholesome sanitary con- 
Gitions. . 

‘THIRD.—We find numbers of children under age employed for 
excessive hours, and at work far beyond their strength. 

“ FourtH.—We find that long and faithful service does not meet 
with consideration; on the contrary, service for a certain number of 
years is a reason for dismissal. It has become the rule in some stores 
not to keep any one over five years, fearing that the employées may 
think they have a claim upon the firm, or, in other words, that they 
will expect to have their salaries raised. 

‘* FirtH.—The wages, which are low, are often reduced by excessive 
fines. 

* SixtH —We find the law requiring seats for saleswomen generally 
ignored; in a few places one seat is provided at a counter where 
fifteen girls are employed, and in one store seats are provided and 
saleswomen fined if found sitting. 

“In all our inquiries in regard to sanitary conditions and long hours 
of standing and the effect upon the health the invariable reply is that 
after two years the strongest suffer injury.” 


At the public meeting referred to a resolution was passed 
recommending that: 


“A committee be appointed to assist the Working Women’s Society 
in making a list which shall keep shoppers informed of such shops as 
deal justly with their employées, and so bring public opinion and 
public action to bear in favor of just employers and ask in favor of 
such emyloyers as desire to he just, but are prevented by the stress 
of competition from following their own sense of duty.” 


The joint committee, appointed by the Working Women’s 
Society and the chairman of the mass meeting (Hon. Everett P. 
Wheeler), decided to establish ‘‘ The Consumers’ League.”’ 

The New York committee spent several weeks in the work of 
organization, which was accomplished on January 21, 1891, 
when the constitution, of which the following are some of the 
important articles, was adopted: 


PRINCIPLES. 


(1) That the interest of the community demands that all workers 
should receive not the lowest wages, but fair living wages. 

(2) That the responsibility for some of the worst evils from which 
Wage earners suffer rests with the consumers, who persist in buying in 


the cheapest market, regardless of how cheapness is brought about 

(3) That it is therefore the duty of consumers to find out under 
what conditions the articles which they purchase ure produced, and to 
insist that these conditions shall be at least decent, and consistent 
with a respectable existence on the part of the workers. 

(4) That this duty is especially incumbent upon consumers in 
relation to the products of woman’s work, since there is no limit 
beyond which the wages of women may not be pressed down, unless 
artificially maintained at a living rate by combinations, either of the 
workers themselves, or of consumers.” 


OBJECT. 


‘Recognizing the fact that the majority of employers are virtually 
helpless to improve conditions as to hours and wages, unless sustained 
by public opinion, by law and by the action of consumers, the Con- 
sumers’ League declares its object to be to ameliorate the condition of 
the women and children employed in the retail mercantile houses of 
New York City by patronizing, so far as practicable, only such houses 
as approach in their conditions to the “Standard of a Fair House,” as 
adopted by the League, and by other methods.” 


The peculiar circumstances and conditions of the wage- 
earners for whose benefit the Consumers’ League exists are 
three : 


First.—They are all women; and consequently usually timid 
and unaccustomed to associated action. 

Second.—They are young. many being between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty; and therefore without the wisdom, 
strength of character, or experience which would enable them 
to act in their own behalf 

Third.—Their trade, although it has highly skilled depart- 
ments, is mostly unskilled, and therefore there is an almost 
unlimited supply of applicants for their situations in case they 
do not accept the conditions offered them. 


These, then, are the reasons for the existence of the Con- 
sumers’ League. 

The peculiar relation of these women and young girls to the 
purchasing public (that they serve it directly and personally 
and are brought into immediate contact with it, instead of 
being shut away from sight and knowledge in factories), has 
made it possible to appeal to the conscience of the purchasing 
public in their behalf; and this appeal has resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Consumers’ League. 

This fact, however, has also acted in a contrary direction in 
preventing them from receiving the protection of the State, 
which has been extended over women and girls working in fac- 
tories. Because they were constantly in the public gaze the 
conditions of their work could not become so very bad as those 
possible in factories; therefore the attention of philanthropists 
and labor leaders was not attracted to them until the standard 
in regard to factory workers had been so far improved by fac- 
tory laws and factory inspection that the long hours and fatig- 
uing work of saleswomen seemed bad by contrast. Attempts 
to improve their conditions were then undertaken, and the 
struggle to give them the benefit of State inspectiun and State 
protection has now been going on in New York for four years. 
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Of Interest 








To Womankind 








We take pleasure in announcing to our lady friends, that our 


SPECIAL CLOAK ano SUIT CATALOGUE 


for fall and winter season 1898-9 will be ready about Oct. Ist. The reproductions are 
being executed in such a faithful and artistic manner that we feel justified in making the 
assertion that it will be the most beautiful and :omprehensive catalogue of Ladies,’ 
Misses’ and Children’s Outer Garments ever publish d. The lines shown of Jackets, 
Reefers, Capes, Infants’ Long Cashmere Cloaks, Fur Garments, Costumes, Dresses, Tea 
Gowns, Wrappers, Silk Waists, Dress-Skirts, Under-Skirts, Silk Petticoats, Dressing 
Sacques, etc., will be complete in every particular. 


We send this catalogue to any address outside of Chicago F- REG. 


(In sending your request mention the Fall and Winter Number.) 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & GO., 111-120 Michigan Ave., Gor. Madieon St., Ghicago. 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


The Summer home offers many suggestions for the display of 
artistic taste in furnishing and decoration. The conven- 
tionalities adhered to in the arrangement of the city home may 
be laid aside and any amount of freedom used, though tvo 
great elaboration is not desirable. Where draperies are used. 
they must be of cotton or other thin materials, and matting is 
chosen for the floor covering when it is not possible to have 
the polished wood. There are many attractive schemes sug- 
gested for decorating the piazza, which at this season is a 
very important feature of the house. The illustration shows a 
most charming example of this furnishing. Turkish rugs are lait 
on the floor, though those of matting may be substituted, if pre- 
ferred. In one corner of the piazza several comfortable wicker 
chairs are invitingly placed. and a porcelain stand supporting a 
jardiniére holding a palm is stationed near by. Smaller palms 
and a rubber plant add to the attractive effect, as does also a 
running vine; the box containing the latter is placed on the 
railing in the corner. 

The wicker tea-table is covered by a dainty embroidered cloth 
on which the usual appointments necessary for the afternoon tea 
are attractively placed. A handsome vase holding a bunch of 
flowers gives an additional charm to the appearance of the 
table. The most delightful feature is the hammock, which is 
suspended in the other corner of this charming retreat. Several 
pillows, with covers of denim or linen embroidered in a scroll 
of tiny square designs, are placed in the hammock, the number 
of the pillows depending upon individual taste. A large 
Japanese umbrella in a combination of bright colors — red, 
green and gold—is suspended from the ceiling, and a fancy 
brass lamp hangs from its center. Lamps of wrought iron are 
suspended from other portions of the ceiling, and a most pict- 
uresque effect results when these lamps are burning, shedding 
their vari-colored lights over the scene. 

Draperies of tigra linen or denim in any preferred color hang 
from a pole and divide the piazza. Another drapery hangs at 
the extreme end and serves the double purpose of a protection 
from the sun and an attractive decorative feature. Awnings 
and a latticed curtain are also provided in the other divisions to 
serve the same purpose. The canary in its gilt cage, which is 
decorated with dotted Swiss, gives a most delightful completion 
to this charming spot. 

The decorations of the broad window shown in the second 
illustration are especially attractive and are easily reproduced. 
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The upper portion of the window is of stained glass, and the 
lower portion is hung with a sash curtain of point d’ esprit 
trimmed with a ruffle of the same. A pole is adjusted at the 
top of the window, from which bangs a curtain of Liberty silk 
in old-rose ard cream. A ball fringe decorates the edge. This 
curtain is caught back at each side with a double cord and 
tassel. 

A prettily shaped window-seat is upholstered in imported 
cretonne in light tones—a creamy ground with old-rose figures. 
The valance is 
oddly but pleas- 
ingly arranged 
in box - plaits, 
which widen as 
they reach the 
bottom. A pil- 
low of old-rose 
silk having aD 
appliqué em- 
broidered band 
across the cen- 
ter is placed on 
the seat, and a 
violin is shown 
laid carelessly 
upon it. At one 
side of the win- 
dow is a wicker 
stand holding 
the golf sticks. 
The wall- paper 


is cream and 
old-rose, and 
the floor is of 
highly polished 
oak. This ar- 
rangement is 
especially  suit- 
able for the 


hall or a sit- 
ting room and 
the decorations 
may be in any 
preferred color. 
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vr ORMg. '’ YOUR SIZE AND YOUR SHA 


Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. :25ss"am 


piled according to Bust = 
Waist Measures, Measures to be taken in the same way as for one of our Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Patterns. See instructions “Hie | 
to Take Measures” on the lower part of this page. As per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word “Bust” Indicates te) 
Bust Measures in which we sre prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms with Wire Skirts 
Extension Stands. The next Four Columns indicate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any Lust Measures «ne 
can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be hau 
in sizes for 4, 3, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 
BUST WAIST alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
oe - Stands. No effort or expense has been spared in secui- 
ing such effects in these Forms as will entitle them tu 





























a¥ | rauk in the same class of manufacture as the Butterics 
30 16 | 18 | 20 Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 
a ae full size of the garment at the Dust or waist, or at any 
32 | 18 20 | 22 point, as a necessary ullowance for closing and for waist 
| | 1 =e stays (bones, etc.) is mude in every Foru. 
33 — : a | a1 | 23 | Whenever a Form is desired for indiv!dual use, we ad 
vise the intending purchaser to send us a well fitted 
34 18 | 20 | 22 | 24 waist or waist lining, 50 that we may select the appro 
priate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 
35 19 21 | 23 | 25 the garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 
—_— — cannot furnish from stock shapes, as per the schedule 
36 20 | 22 | 24 | 26 herewith, a charge of from fifty cents to three dollars 
| | = — additional is made, according to the extra time required 
in making the Special Form. In case it is necessary to 
37 2 Zz 23 | 25 | 27 make .« Special Form to suit = individual shape, we will, 
before making, specify the charge to cover the entire 
38 22 | 24 | 26 28 cost. Should our estimate of extra cost not prove satis 
a Ss _— factory, we will return the original remittance. Waists or linings, thatcres 
40 24 26 | 28 | 30 plied us to show sizes required, will be returned with the forms. 
o “a> «: - 
42 ew 28 | 30 32 PRICES: Bust Form. Full Form. 
_44 | 28 | 30 | 32 | 34 Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
46 30 32 | 34 | 36 Misses’, 16 years, 2.50 5.50 
Girls’, (2 years, 2.00 5.00 
EXAMPLE :—A &-inch Bust Form will be fur- a 
nished in correct, proportions for of garment Girls’, 8 years, 1.75 4.50 
eas 18 or or or nenes at e ’ 
walat, aa thay be desired. Child 8, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 
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THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. «imitea, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





HOW TO 
TAKE 
MEASURES 
FOR 
PATTERNS 
AND 
FORMS. 





For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque orany Garment requir- For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat: — Meast 
tag a Bust Measure to be taken, or fora Lady’s Bust Form around the breast, ovER the garment the coat is to be worm over. In orderit 
or Full Form :— Put the measare around the body, over the dress, close fora boy, give the age also. 
ander the arms, drawing it closely—NoT Too TI@eHT. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment requir- For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers :—Put the mea 
ing a Waist Measure to be taken:—Put the measure around the waist, Ure around the body, over the trousers at the waist, drawing it close 
over the dress. —NOT TOO TicGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 

For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve :—Put the measure around the For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt :—For the size of 11 
gwouscular part of the upper arm, about an Inch below the lower part of the neck, measure the exact size where the neck-band encircles it, and allow o 
arm’s-eye, drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. inch—thas, if the exact size be 14 inches, select a Pattern marked 15 inche 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Roy's Coat or Vest:—Put the For the breast, put the measure around the body, over the vest, UNDER ¢ 
measure around the body, uNDER the jacket, close under the arme, drawing it jacket or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closely—NoT Too MI@HT. . 
closely—NoT Too TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. ordering a Boy's Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


ye" Take the Measures FOR Misses’ and LITTLE GIRLs’ PATTERNS OR FORMS THE SAME As FOR LapiEs’. In ordering, give the ages also. 


Rates for Packages of Patterns. On orders for Packages of Patterns the following Discounts will | 


allowed, but the Entire Amount must be ordered at one time. 


On Receipt of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the value of $4.00 in Patterns. 
66 éé $5.00, 66 &é 66 &é 66 $7.00 é6 
&4 6. $'0.00, éé 66 6é 6é éé $15.00 46 
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IT WILL COST YOU © 


But 5 Cents 


To Secure a 









| MILITARY 
\\ AND NAVAL 
FASHIONS 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, GIRLS AND BOYS. 


These Plates give Exact Details for 
the Military and Naval Fashions so 
widely called for and so much admired, 








If you wish to dress yourself, your son, or your daughter a la Militair 
or in Navy Rig, don’t fail to first order these 
handsome Plates. 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO 


7 to 17 WEST THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW. YORK. 
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EL ABORATE’-SIMPLE. 


(Described on Pages 194, 195 and 196.) 
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Give your scalp health and your scalp | 
will give you hair. You can have the 

health that makes hair by using Hall's | 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R. P. Hall & Co., 
Nashua, N. H.. and they will send you a fuil-size bottle, carriage paid. 





The Grand Albu 
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END TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for a Specimen 
Copy of THE GRAND ALBUM OF METRO- 
POLITAN FASHIONS and receive, in addition 

to the Book, a Circular acquainting you with a 
SPECIAL AND EXTRAORDINARY OFFER that 
is made to purchasers of Single Copies. 
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Mm or Metropolitan 
Fashions. 





HE GRAND ALBUM, in its latest dress, has blos- 
somed into a SERIES OF ARTISTIC COLORED PLATES 
of various sizes, showing the NEWEST STYLES IN Cos- 

TUMING FOR LADIES, MISSES, BOYS AND LITTLE FOLKS. 
These PLATES are accompanied by a DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLE1 
containing EXPLANATIONS of the StyLes exhibited, and Ap: 
VICE and SUGGESTIONS as tothe Best and Most ECONOMICAI 
METHODS OF CONSTRUCTION. THE READING MATTER In th 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK Is in three languages, ENGLISH, SPANISI 


_and GERMAN, which makes it truly CoSMOPOLITAN in characte! 


OF THE PLATES THERE ARE USUALLY INCLUDED IN EACH NUMBER: 


Two Large Plates of Ladies’ Fashions, 
One Plate of Misses’, Boys’ and Children’s Fashions, 


A Plate exhibiting in Classified Form the Newest Styles in Shirt-Waists, Basques or Skirts, etc., as mg 


be most seasonable, 


A Plate representing Styles from twenty to thirty days in advance of all our other issues. This ts a@ very i 
portant Plate and should be in the hands of all up-to-date Dressinakers and Dry Goods Merchants. | 


The Publication is Invaluable: 


1.—To the Dressmaker and Ladies? Tailor — For whom the wealth of Styles affords 
an alluring and suggestive Book of Modes fcr the inspection of their patrons. They will readily appre- 
ciate the effectiveness of the Plates for use in windows and upon the walls of their reception rooms. 

11.—To the Juvenile Outfitter —Who cannot elsewhere obtain azy such attractive and well- 
grouped views of ‘all that is seasonable and stylish in the costuming of Misses, Girls, Boys and Children, 

Ilt.—To the Dry Goods Merchant —Who will find its Color Plates of great utility 
in promoting sales of fabrics and a great convenience for distribution on his connters. 

1V.—To Any Woman--Who wishes in all matters of fashion to have access to the earliest 
information poeacssed by the Professional Dressmaker. 

While essentially a publication for high-class professiopal use, the Home Dressmaker will find 
THE GRAND ALBUM worth its moderate cost by reason of the insight {nto profeesional methods and 

the advanced infurmation it affords. 
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Subscription Price,§2.00a year. | 
25 cents pee 


Single Copies, 


TRANSPORTATION CHARGES from our 
New York Office to any Address in the United. 
States, Canada, Newfoundland or Mexico, on 
THE GRAND ALBUM OF METROPOLITAN Fasn- 
ION8, are paid by ue. When the Publication is 
to be sent on Subscription to any other Country, 
One Dollar for Extra Postage on the Subacrip-; 
tion is charged. 
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Ficvre No. 27 H.— 
This iJlustrates a La- 
dies’ shirt-waist and 
stock and tie. The 
shirt-waist pattern, 
which is No. 1789 
and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is 
differently pictured 
on page 156. The tie 
and stock pattern, 
which is No. 1824 
and costs 5d. or 10 
cents, is in three 
sizes, small, medium 
and large, and_ is 
again shown on page 
157 of this magazine. 

Blue chambray was 
here selected for this 
shirt-waist, which is 
fashioned in a pretty, 
simple style without 
under-arm gores and 
with an oddly point- 
ed voke at the back, 
which has plaits at 
the center flaring 
toward the yoke. 
The fronts have be- 
coming fulness gath- 
ered ut the shoul- 
der and neck edges 
and at the waist 
and are closed with 
oval studs through 
4 box-plait made in 
the right front. The 
removable standing 
collar is surrounded 
by the new stock 
and tie, the tie being 
‘tranged in Ascot 
style. The straight 
cuffs completing the 
Pretty sleeves are 
closed with link but- 
tons that match the 


— August, 1898. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF A SEASONABLE SHIRT-WAIST AND TIE AND STOCK. 





Figure No. 27H.—This illustrates Lapies’ SumrtT-WaIst AND TIE AND STOCK— 
The patterns are Ladies’ Waist No. 1739, price 10d. or 20 cents; and Tieand Stock 
No. 1824, price 5d. or 10 cents.— (For Description see this Page.) 
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studs. A leather belt 
is worn. . 

Shirt-waists were 
never so varied as 
this season, and de- 
signs suitable for 
either stout or slen- 
der figures are seen 
in abundance. A 
simple style like this 
looks well on all 
forms and can_ be 
appropriately made 
up in cotton che- 
viot, percale, ging- 
ham, etc., in plain 
and fancy varieties. 
Silk is also used for 
shirt-waists, pretty 
checks that are spe- 
cially pleasing for the 

urpose being shown 
in many tasteful color 
schemes. The tie and 
stock can be made of 
the shirt-waist ma- 
terial, or this material 
can be used for the 
tie and whité piqné 
or duck for the stock. 
The tie could be knot- 
ted in four-in-hand 
style, if preferred, 
and the stock could 
be omitted altogether. 
Of course, plain or 
fancy silk is as often 
used for the stock 
and tie as are ging- 
ham, Madras ard duck, 
but, as ties of wash 
goods launder very 
satisfactorily, the lat- 
ter are a far more 
economical and quite 
as dainty choice. 

The fancy straw 
hat is beautifully 
trimmed with © silk 
mull) feathers and 
an aigrette. 


432 THE DELINEATOR. | 
DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES SHOWN ON COLORED PLATES 36, 37 
) AND 388. 


Figures D66 aNp D 67.—STYLISH MIDSUMMER 
TOILETTES. 


Figure D66.—This consists of a Ladies’ waist and skirt. 
The waist pattern, which is No. 1751 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure, and is represented again on page 155. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1692 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches,waist measure. 

The waist is here shown made of plain and plaid silk, and 
the skirt of drap d’été trimmed with ruchings of ribbon. The 
waist presents an altogether new effect, its seamless back and 
the fronts being formed in groups of corded tucks. The fronts 
open over a vest front but have added box-plaits ornamented 
in a novel way with buttons and button-holes to suggest a 
possible closing; and the vest front and the waist at both 
back and front have gathered fulness at the lower edge, the 
gathers being covered by an applied belt that also conceals the 
joining of aripple peplum with three cord-tucks near the lower 
edge. The fulness in the waist gives just a hint of the blouse 
effect over the fancy metal belt that is very pleasing. A deep 
frill with three cord-tucks near its hem flares in a picturesque 
way at the top of the standing collar, which is surrounded by 
a stock of the plaid silk having a huge bow at the front. 
Frills cord-tucked to match fall from the round cord-tucked 
cuffs completing the novel sleeves, which are cord-tucked at 
the top. 

The skirt is a novel five-gored shape consisting of three 
short front-gores in tablier shape lengthened by a circular 
flounce, and two full-length back-gores. 

The toilette is charmingly arranged and with any kind of 
silk for the waist, with a contrast in the vest-front and fine 
wool goods for the skirt, will be attractive. A strap of the 
skirt material could head the flounce, while the waist needs 
no ornamentation further than a fancy belt and tie. 

The fancy straw hat is beautifully trimmed with roses, 
wings and plumes. 





FievrE No. D67.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1740 and 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and is differently 
pictured on page 154. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1736 
and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes from twenty to 
thirty-two inches, waist measure, and is again portrayed on 
page 161. 

A skirt of rich satin is here combined with a fancy basque- 
waist in which two shades of silk are effectively associated ; 
and the arrangement of white ribbon ruching on the waist is 
exceedingly smart. A crush belt of white ribbon finishes the 
bottom of the waist. The skirt shows one of the latest effects 
in the tablier styles, having a short tablier upper part that may 
be eased on the belt or dart-fitted and a circular lower part 
that stands out in pronounced ripples at the sides. Plaits at 
the back roll in deep flutes. The five-gored foundation-skirt 
may or may not be used. 

A blouse vest-front tucked in pointed yoke shape is a pretty 
feature of the waist, and the fronts opening over the vest are 
fancifully shaped and have fulness at the bottom pouching 
with the vest. The back has trimly plaited fulness at the bot- 
tom and is shaped low in two scollops at the top, disclosing a 
shallow tucked yoke that appears to be part of the vest. Scol- 
loped caps lie smoothly upon puffed fulness at the top of the 
close sleeves, and the collar is covered by a tucked stock. 

The modes embraced in the toilette are truly charming, and 
whether lawn, dimity and Swiss or challis, vailing, silk or light- 
weight novelties are selected for them the effect will be 
delightful, if the color scheme be carefully planned. Ruchings 
or flat bands may be used to trim. 

The ribbon trimming on the straw hat is supplemented by a 
floral decoration uniting roses and lilies-of-the-valley. 


FicuRES D68 axp D69.—CALLING TOILETTES. 


Fiaure D 68.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist and 
skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1767 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty to 


forty-two inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed 
on page 154. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1719 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 

In this instance, the basque-waist combines taffeta silk and 
soft sheer Liberty silk in a most pleasing way, and appliqué 
lace provides a charming and fashionable garniture. The 
back of the basque-waist is plaited in a new and effective 
way, the plaits nearest the center extending to the neck and 
flaring, and the full fronts open over a full vest on which are 
arranged four gathered ruffles that give a delightful fluffy 
effect. The fronts are tucked diagonally, and the upper part 
of the sleeve is similarly tucked, with pleasing result. Smooth 
circular caps and cuffs shaped in points add to the fanciful 
effect of the mode. 

Satin-finished cashmere was used for the skirt, and ruchings 
of ribbon arranged in scrolls and in plain lines form the 
decoration. The skirt is five-gored and has its front-gore 
extended in a circular flounce to give depth to the other 

ores. 
: Beautiful combinations may be arranged in a toilette like 
this, all soft dress goods in combination with soft silk, chiffon, 
crépe de Chine and mouaseline being suitable for the basque- 





waist, which requires little or no added decoration. The 
skirt may be of the waist material or of fine cloth. 
Lace with flowers and foliage adorns the straw hat. 
Figure D69.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The pat- 


tern, which is No. 1774 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is again portrayed on page 148. 

This is a delightful Baiinee gown in the new style consist- 
ing of a guimpe, waist and skirt. For it a lovely tigared 
organdy was here selected, with sheer all-over embroidery 
for the guimpe, and a charming decoration is arranged with 
lace-edged ribbon frills and lace edging supplemented by a 
ribbon stock and belt and a stylish bow to match. The guimpe 
is plain with close sleeves and is revealed in round-yoke effect 
above the full waist, which is closed at the left side of the 
front. A double Bertha-frill with square back ends flaring at 
the center of the back and rounding front ends that are wide 
apart gives a stylish appearance of breadth and spreads over 
short puff sleeves. 

The skirt is seven-gored, and a tablier effect is produced by 
a pretty trimming of lace-edged ribbon ruffles, the position of 
which is indicated by perforations in the pattern. 

Any of the Summer fabrics, like lawn, chambray,. India and 
foulard silk, zephyr and silk gingham, will be entirely appro- 
priate for the costume, and several guimpes could be provided, 
embroidery, lace or silk being used for them. Elaborate trim- 
ming of ribbon, Jace, ruchings or frills will be in order on 
guimpes of plain materials. 

The trimming on the straw hat comprises lace, ribbon, 
flowers, grasses and a buckle. 


_ Figure D70.—A MORNING TOILETTE. 


Figure D 70.—This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1793 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in ten sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
eight inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on 
page 156. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9872 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

A delightfully cool air pervades this toilette, which here 
comprises a shirt-waist of plain and polka-spotted piqué and a 
skirt fashioned in a graceful style from oddly figured lawn. 
The removable collar is of white linen, andasatin Ascot scarf 
is worn. The shirt-waist is a charmingly simple style; onthe 
back is applied a pointed yoke which joins the fronts, and the 
lower part of the back has fulness drawn in on tapes at the 
waist. Becoming fulness in the fronts is prettily disposed by 
gathers at the shoulder and neck edges and puffs out in the 
fashionable way. The closing is made through a box-plait, 
and the shirt sleeves are finished with straight link cuffs. 

The skirt may be made with or.without a seven-gored foun- 
dation-skirt and comprises, a tablier upper portion and a gath- 
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ercd circular lower portion gracefully graduated and set on 
with a self-heading. The ribbon belt has long ends that flow 
over the skirt. 

Very dainty and appropriate toilettes for morning wear 
include a skirt of dimity, plaid gingham or flowered thin 
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goods and a shirt-waist of chambray, crash, linen or any other 
similar material. A ribbon or made tie and belt, together with 
pretty studs or buttons, will give a dainty finish. 

Flowers and grasses unite with ribbon in the decoration of 
the straw hat. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES SHOWN ON PAGE 1385 AND PAGES 188 TO 1446. 


FictRE No. 28 H.—LADIES’ DOUBLE CIRCULAR CAPE. 


FictreE No. 28 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ cape. The pat- 
tern, which is No. 1763 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, 
and may be seen again on page 151. 

An exceedingly jaunty style is this double circular cape, 
which ripples in a most becoming way. Black silk was here 
used for it, and the Vandyke collar, which gives a distinctive 
air, is all-over jetted. The Vandyke collar shapes a point at 
the back and two points at each side and has tapering ends 
extending to the lower edge of the cape, where they are 
caught under a large bow to a ribbon belt that holds the front 
of the cape in to the figure. Ruchings of black chiffon follow 
the edges of the Vandyke collar and capes, and a full ruche of 
chiffon rising from the standing collar, which is encircled by 
a ribbon stock, contributes the fashionable fluffy neck-finish. 

A full trimming like that shown is admirable for slender 
figures, but a flat decoration wil] be preferable for generously 
proportioned forms. 

The poke hat is artistically trimmed with roses and ribbon. 


FictreE No, 29 H.—LADIES’ MORNING TOILETTE. 


Fiecre No. 29 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist and 
skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1778 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on 
page 156. The skirt pattern, which is No. 9135 and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 

This is a dainty and graceful toilette for which a pretty 
flowered organdy was here selected, lace jasertion providing 
& pretty decoration, while the linen collar with satin band- 
bow and the fancy belt give the final touches. The shirt- 
waist is an attractive style, having the back box-plaited in fan 
effect below a pointed yoke and with fulness in the fronts 
collected in tiny tucks and a smal) box-plait at the top at each 
side of the box-plait through which the closing is made. The 
collar is removable, and the comfortable sleeves are completed 
with straight link cuffs. 

The skirt overhangs a four-gored foundation, which, how- 
ever, may be omitted; it has a straight breadth at the back, 
while the front and sides are formed of a moderately deep 
round yoke and a gored gathered flounce. 

The modes embraced in the toilette are excellently adapted 
to the cool, lovely dimity, lawn and fine gingham that are 
worn during the warmest days of Summer; trimming may be 
provided by ruffles of the material, lace or embroidery. 

The hat is adorned with silk mull, flowers and wings. 


Figcre No. 30H.—LADIES’ OUTDOOR TOILETTE. 


Ficcre No. 30 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ Eton jacket 
and skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 1758 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on page 152. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 9976 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
_This is a serviceable and becoming toilette for yachting par- 
ties or general outdoor Summer wear. In this instance spotted 
duck is associated with piqué, and a simple decoration is 
arranged with braid. The jacket is an exceptionally jaunty 
Eton style, with double-breasted blouse-fronts that are re- 
versed to the waist to display a vest or shirt-waist. Breast 
pockets inserted in the fronts are finished with laps. The 
back is smooth and seamless, and the jacket is lengthened 
by a fitted belt that laps with the fronts. A rolling coat- 
collar and stylish sleeves, that may be plaited or gathered, 
complete the natty garment. 

The skirt is a stylish and graceful mode, consisting of a 
seven -gored upper part and a seven-gored circular lower part 


or flounce. It hangs in rolling flutes at the back and is fash- 
ionably known as the Marquise skirt. 
There is an air of smartness and good style about this toil- 


-ette whether it is made up in Galatea, piqué or crash, which 


are cool and dainty for the warm season, or in serge, cheviot, 
tweed and other kindred weaves that give good service 
throughout the year. A subduing or brightening color could 
be introduced in the lapels, belt, etc., according to the color- 
ing in the remainder of the toilette. 

Silk, feathers and flowers tastefully adorn the hat. 


FiGuRE No. 31 H.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


Fieurr No. 31 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ two-piece 
costume and shirt-waist. The costume pattern, which is No. 
1783 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, and is again 
portrayed on page 136. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 
9926 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The two-piece costume is particularly effective as here 
shown made of fine cloth and decorated with folds of satin. 
The smooth-fitting back of the jacket may be made with or 
without a center seam, and the fronts, which have fulness at 
the bottom and blouse over the belt, are reversed all the way 
in shapely revers that are overlapped at the top by a rolling 
collar having wide, oddly shaped ends. A smart feature isa 
smooth circular peplum having an under box-plait at the back, 
but its use is optional. The sleeves are in this instance gath- 
ered, but they may be plaited, if preferred. The five-gored 
skirt is formed in an under box-plait at the back and ripples 
below.the hips. Its decoration is pretty and stylish. 

The shirt-waist appearing in the open front of the jacket is 
of gingham, with the removable standing collar of white linen. 
A pointed yoke is applied on the back, and the fronts have 
pretty fulness at each side of the closing, which is made 
through a box-plait. The satin four-in-hand scarf accords 
with the folds on the costume. 

A very natty Summer outdoor toilette could be fashioned 
after this mode from white duck, with facings of blue duck 
on the lapels and collar and bands of the same to trim. Piqué 
and fine cloth are also appropriate. Lawn, chambray or per- 
cale could be used for the shirt-waist. 

The hat is an odd shape in fancy straw adorned with roses 
and wings. 


FigtuRE No. 32 H.—LADIES’ TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 


Ficure No. 32 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 1758 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 
153. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1759 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and is again shown on page 160. 

The tailor-made suit has admirers at all seasons, and its serv- 
iceableness and smartness are indisputable. <A perfectly fitted 
basque and a skirt of novel shaping are associated in the suit 
here shown made of habit cloth, with velvet for the collar. The 
basque is fashionably short and is of rounding lower outline; 
a forward-turning plait is underfolded at each side-back seam, 
and below the closing the corners of the fronts are prettily 
rounded. Above the closing the fronts are reversed in lapels 
that form notches with the collar, the lapels being ornamented 
with braiding to match the wrists of the two-seam sleeves, 
which are double-shirred at the top. Strappings and stitching 
complete the basque,and a white linen chemisette and a polka- 
dotted four-in-hand silk scarf are worn. 

The skirt consists of a smooth circular upper part and a rip- 
pling circular lower part or flounce, that is deeply pointed at 
the front; a strap of the material covers the joining of the 
parts. The back may be gathered or plaited and aseven-gored 
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foundation used or not, as preferred. The lower part of the 
skirt is handsomely braided. 

The mode wil] win the admiration of all who approve of 
severe styles, the perfect shaping of the basque and graceful 
outlines of the skirt at once attracting commendatory notice. 
Plain and mixed suitings are alike appropriate, and the collar 
will usually be of velvet. Stitching alone or in conjunction 
with strappings and braiding will provide the finish. 

The straw hat is trimmed with chiffon, pompons and quills. 


FIGURE No. 33 H.—LADIES’ MIDSUMMER TOILETTE. 


Fiatre No. 33 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque and 
skirt. The basque pattern, which is No. 1787 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and is shown again on page 153. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1666 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. 

A smart tailor-made suit of white piqué with red piqué 
pipings is here shown. The basque is adjusted with the 
utmost accuracy, and two box-plaits that are tapered grace- 
fully toward the waist and pointed at the ends are laid on 
the front and back, the closing being made under the plait 
at the left side of the front. The close-fitting standing collar 
laps to the left side, the overlapping end being pointed, and 
bands with pointed, overlapping ends encircle the wrists of 
the sleeves, which are gathered at the top. 

The skirt is one of the new shapes comprising a smooth 
upper portion and a graduated flounce lower portion, both of 
circular shaping. The upper portion is smooth, while the 
flounce ripples. An under box-plait is laid at the back, and 
its outer folds spread in rolling flutes toward the foet. 

The toilette is distinctly for Summer use as here made up, 
but if more extended service is required, serge, plain or mixed 
cheviot, tailor suiting or covert cloth will be a commendable 
choice. On these materials bindings of braid or velvet cord- 
ings could be used like the red pipings in this instance to give 
a@ smart completion. 

Chiffon and silk are artistically mingled in the decoration of 
the light straw hat. 


Figure No. 24 H.—LADIKS’ TAILOR-MADE SUIT. 


Fiaeure No. 34 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 1792 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on page 152. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1775 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and‘is differently pictured on page 162. 

In this instance the suit is given a distinctly military air by 
the black braid decoration, which is equally effective on the 
dark cloth used for the jacket and the lighter cloth in the 
skirt. The jacket is a smart military style, perfectly fitted by 
single bust darts and the usual seams, and sinooth side-skirts 
are joined to it back of the bust darts in hip seams in which 
pocket-laps are included. The closing is made invisibly at the 
center of the front. Pointed laps stitched over the shoulder 
seams and pointed laps included in the outside seams of the 
po which are double-shirred at the top, add to the smart 
effect. 

The skirt is a three-piece shape in up-to-date lines; the back 
may be gathered or arranged in either side or box plaits. 

Fine cloth in army-blue with black braid decorations is 
much in vogue for suits of this kind, and other appropriate 
materials are serge, tweed and the various tailor suitings in 
plain or mixed effects. Frogs could be used to ornament the 
front of the jacket, and any effective disposal of braid may be 
added on the skirt. 

The straw hat shows a simple yet stylish trimming. 


Figure No. 35H.—LADIES’ NEGLIGEE. 


Figure No. 35 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ skirt and 
dressing-sack. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1754 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, and is shown in three views on 
page 163. The dressing-sack pattern, which is No. 1748 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and may be seen again on page 157. 

This is a specially dainty négligée. The dressing-sack is 
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here shown fashioned from soft, figured India silk in comli. 
nation with the finest Swiss all-over embroidery and embroid. 
ered edging. The fronts are slightly low in Pompadour outline 
and hang with graceful fulness from narrow bands that are 
trimmed at the top with a frill of edging; they are held in 
becomingly at the waist by ribbon ties proceeding from the 
ends of shirrings in the back and bowed over the closing. 4 
charming accessory is the large collcr, which is in square sailor 
outline at the back and bordered with a frill of embroidered 
edving. The full sleeves are confined at the wrist by narrow 
bands from which fall deep frills of embroidered edging. 

The four-gored skirt is gathered at the back and may be 
eased on the belt or dart-fitted. It is made of satin-finished 
cashmere trimmed with graduated widths of ribbon. 

Any of the pretty, flowered muslins or plain lawn or Swiss 
will be used for the dressing-sack at this season, but later on 
flannel and cashmere will be chosen, with fancy stitching for 
decoration. Jace-edged ruffles of the material will trim wash 
goods prettily. Any dress material may be used for the skirt. 


FigurE No. 36H.—LADIES’ WATTKAU TEA-GOWN. 


Figure No. 36 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ tea-gown. The | 
pattern, which is No. 1730 and costs 1s. 8d. or 30 cents, is in 
in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is shown in three views on page 149. 

A charming effect is here produced in the tea-gown bys 
combination of figured pale-heliotrope India silk, dark-green 
silk overlaid with lace appliqué and hemstitched Liberty silk 
ruffing. The gown is shaped slightly low in Pompadonr out- 
line in front, where the pretty flowing fulness is collected in 
shirrings at each side of the closing. The back falls ina ~ 
Watteau below clusters of shirrings at the neck, and the sides 
are perfectly smooth. Ribbons starting under the Watteau 
are carried around the waist to the fulness in front, and Jong 
sash ends of ribbon ornamented with lace appliqué and the © 
ruffing are tacked over the left end, creating a dainty 
effect. The sleeves are in puff effect at the top and orna- 
mented at the wrists with ruffling below facings of the dark 
silk covered with lace appliqué to agree with the fancy collar, 
which is in two sections, both sections being of the lace- 
covered silk edged with the ruffling and ending under the 
fulness in the front and back. The neck is trimmed with a 
frill of edging. 

There is scarcely a limit to the delightful possibilities of 
the gown when it is made of soft challis, vailing or silk ina 
combination of colors and trimmed with lace and ribbon. A 
dainty wrapper will result if lawn, zephyr gingham or dimity 
is selected and ribbon tastefully used as adornment. 


Figure No. 37 H.—LADIKS’ TOILETTE. 


FievreE No. 37 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket and 
skirt. The jacket pattern, which is No. 1784 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in twelve sizes for ladies from thirty to forts- 
six inches, bust measure, and is also represented on page 
151. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1789 and costs Is. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and may be seen again on page 164. 

A rich Summer toilette is here shown composed of a skirt 
of white silk and a Norfolk jacket of white habit cloth, both 
elaborately braided in black. The skirt is made with a five- 
gored foundation-skirt that is trimmed at the bottom with 
ruffies of black ribbon, and the nine gores of the skirt are 
shaped in Vandykes at the bottom, attractively revealing the 
trimming on the foundation skirt. If preferred, the gores may 
be shaped in scollops instead of Vandykes. 

The jacket is fitted perfectly, and three plaits that taper 
toward the waist are laid on the back and front, the middle 
plait at the front concealing the closing. The sleeves are in 
gathered two-seam style. The neck is here made high with s 
standing collar, but a turn-down collar may be used, or the 
neck may be low with a notched collar and removable chemni- 
sette. A handsome leather belt is worn. 

Some of the loveliest gowns of the season are in all-white or 
white relieved by black, the latter idea being carried out with 
particularly good results in the toilette shown. White and 
blue duck could be combined in the toilette for the present 
season, or plain and plaid woollen fabrics or two shades of 
cloth could be chosen. Braiding will be in good taste on 
many materials. 

Flowers and feathers adorn-the hat. 


A put) cycling costume consists of an Eton jacket, which 
may 


é Worn open or 


back or with the regulation center seam, and a three-piece 


skirt. 


An odd cycling skirt is divided and has an added front-gore 


and an under box- 
plait, giving the effect 
of a round skirt when 
the wearer is dis- 
mounted. 

A pieasing effect is 
attained in a tea- 
gown which has a 
shirred full front 
made with a high or 
Pompadour neck and 
a full back suggest- 
ingthe Watteau. It is 
smoothly fitted at the 
sides and has a pointed 
collar-like section fall- 
ing over the sleeves. 

Ina two-piece cos- 
ume the five-gored 
ikirt has an under 
0X-plait at the back, 
ind the blouse-jacket, 
‘hich may be made 
vith or without a pep- 
um, has open fronts 
hat are reversed to 
he waist in broad 
apels which are over- 
apped by an oddly 
haped rolling collar. 
_A_ stylish basque- 
itted golf or Norfolk 
acket has plaits laid 
nand may be made 
rith a high neck, or 
rith an open neck 
nd removable chem- 
Sette. 

Charmingly adapted 
) the development of 
hin fabries and for 
‘ear with low-necked 
owns is a guimpe 
aving V-shaped tuck 
ulrrings: it may be 
ade with high or 
wneck and long or 
ort sleeves. 

Anew skirt has the 
ort tablier upper- 
ortien and circular 
Wer-portion. 

Another skirt is 


“gored and may be plaited or gathered at the back and 
used on the belt or dart-fitted. 
A new basque especially adapted for a tailor finish has plaits 


id on and is closed 
wat 


The novel feature in a new shirt-waist is the fancifully 


iaped back-yoke. 


A sailor collar and Pompadour neck in front characterize a 
sinty dressing-sack which is admirable for the development 


f summer fabrics. 
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closed and made with a broad, seamless a waist-front extender. 
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Especially adapted for wear with shirt-waists or full vests is 
A smart Eton jacket has a fitted belt and double-breasted 


blouse-fronts, which may be rolled to the bust or waist. 
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FIGURE No. 28 H.—This illustrates Lapies’ Pounts Crreu.ar Cape.—The pattern 
is No, 1763. price 10d. or 20 conts.— (For Description see Page 133.) 


at the back. 
under the plait at the left side of the 
elbow or full length. 


caps and cuffs. 


An extremely neat house-dress consists of a gathered four- 


gored skirt and a 
waist having a yoke 
back and front. The 
collar may be stand- 
ing or rolling, as pre- 
ferred. 

A double circular 
cape may have the 
front edges stayed by 
a ribbon belt or left 
loose, according to 
individual taste; ite 
beauty is enhanced 
by a Vandyke collar.. 

A natty reefer jack- 
et has a box back hav- 
ing a center seam, 
and is especially ap- 
propriate for tall, slen- 
der woman. 

A new “pulled’” 
basque-waist closes at. 
the left side and may 
be made with a high,. 
round or square neck 
and with full-length. 
or short puff sleeves. 

A pointed yoke is 
applied to the back 
of a shirt-waist that. 
is made without un- 
der-arm gores. ° 

Oddly shaped 
blouse-fronts open 
over a tucked vest in 
a basque-waist per 
fectly adapted to the 
development of silk 
and soft woouls. 

An artistic effect is 
achieved in a basque- 
waist having a square 
back-voke and a fancy 
over-front. 

The box-plaited back 
below the pointed 
yoke suggests the 
fan effect in a new 
shirt-waist of unusual. 


grace. 
Effectively intro- 
duced in a costume: 


having a seven-gored 


skirt and round-necked waist is the extremnely popular guimpe. 
A three-piece skirt may be side or box plaited or gathered 


A gymnasium costume consists of a yoke blouse, which may 
be made with a high neck and standing collar or an open neck 
having a sailor collar, and bloomers. 


The sleeves may be in 


The sleeves and fronts of a basque-waist may be tucked or 
corded and have among the other decorative features pointed. 
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LAI:IES' TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE- 
JACKET (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM AND 
THE PEPLUM AND WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED) AND 
A FIVE-GORED SKIRT, HAVING NARROW SIDE-GORE. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1733.— Another view of this costume is given at figure 
No. 31 H in this number of Tue DetingaTor. | 

An exceptionally attractive two-piece costume is here 
ehown made up in gray cheviot, with black velvet for the 
collar and belt and an oddly arranged decoration of braid and 
buttons. The blouse-jacket has its front rolled to the belt in 
large triangular revers that are overlapped. at the top by 
the broad, stylishly shaped ends of the smart rolling collar. 
The fronts have fulness at the bottom drawn well forward in 
gathers and blouse slightly over the fitted belt, which is closed 
with a buckle. Underearm gores separate the fronts from 
the smooth back, which may be made with or without a cen- 
ter seam. A smooth circular peplum laid in an under box- 

lait at the back is a smart feature, but its use is optional, 
e two-seam sleeves may be gathered at the top or laid in 
three box-plaits between two upturning plaits, as preferred. 

The stylish skirt comprises a front-gore, a narrow gore at 
each side and two wide circular back-gores; it is arranged 
én an under box-plait at the 
back, the outer folds of the plait 
epreading slightly toward the 
lower edge, which measures 
three yards and a quarter in the 
medium sizes. he shaping 
produces graceful ripples below 
the hips, while the effect at the 
top is smooth all round. A 
ema! bustle or extender may be 
worn. 

There is a wide range of ma- 
terials suitable for costumes of 
this sort, all of the tailor cloths 
and also cheviot, serge, home- 
epun, tweed and the covert suit- 
ings being alike popular. The 
collar and belt may be of velvet 
or, if the material is fancy, of 
plain cloth, and braid or strap- 
pings can be added to give an 
ornate completion. 

We have pattern No. 1733 in 
seven sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure. To make the costume 
for a lady of medium size, will 
require five yards and a half 
of dress goods forty inches 
wide, with five-eighths of a yard 
of velvet twenty inches wide 
for the collar and jacket belt. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
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LADIES’ GOWN, CONSISTING 
OF A BLOUSE WITH LACED 
FITTED LINING AND A 
SEV EN-GORED SKIRT WITH 
EXTENSION AT THE TOP 
FOR LENTHENING THE 
FRONT AND SIDES. (Desir—- 
ABLE FOR MATERNITY OR IN—- 

VALID WEAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 147.) 


No. 1729.—This costume is 
especially designed for mater- 
nity and invalid wear; it is 
shown made of a new shade of 
blue challis and trimmed in a simple, pretty way with 

ementerie, ribbon and lace. The blouse is made trim 

ya close-fitting lining that is closed at the front with cord 
laced through eyes or eyelets, as shown in the small illustra- 
tion. The blouse fronts are made pretty and attractive by 
two clusters of three small, downward-turning tucks taken 
up above the bust. and are gathered at the neck at each side 


BLOUSE JACKET 


AND WITH THE SLEEVES 





LADIES’ TWO-PIECE CoOsTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
(To BE MapE WITH OR 
WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM AND THE PEPLUM, 


PLAITED) AND A FIvE-GORED SKIRT, HAYING 
NaRROW SIDE-GORE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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of the closing, which is made invisibly. Under-arm gores girs 
a smooth effect at the sides, and the back is smooth at the ti, 
but has fulness drawn well to the center at the waist by tas 
rows of shirring. Ribbon tie-strings formed in two loop: « 
their back ends are tacked to the ends of the shirrings in th 
back and bowed over the fronts, holding the fulness in becon. 
ingly. The two-seam sleeves, which are inade over coat-shaped 
linings, are gathered at the top and along the side edges of 
the upper part near the top to 
puff out prettily; and small 
caps that may be plain with 
rounding corners or in square 
tabs, as illustrated, stand out 
attractively over the puffs. The 
neck is completed with a high 
standing collar that closes at 
the front. 

The gracefully-shaped seven- 
gored skirt has an extension at 
the top for lengthening the 
front andsides. It has a narrow 
front-gore, two gores at each 
side that fall in ripples below 
the hips and two back-gores; 
it measures 
four yards 
and a quar- 
ter round at 
the bottom 
in the med- 








GATHERED OR 





ium sizes, Tapes in a casing across the front and side gores drav 
the fulness in a manner calculated to suit the figure, but th 
back-gores are gathered up closely and finished with a stay. 
We have pnttern No. 1729 in seven sizes for ladies fror 
thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the gow 
for a lady of medium size calls for seven yards and five-eighth 
(Descriptions Continued ,on Page 147.) 
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FicuRE No. 29 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Morning ‘Toilette —The patterns. 
price 10d. or 20 cents, and Skirt No. 9135, price Is. 3d. or 30 c 
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Fcure No, 30 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Outdoor Toilette.—The patterns ) adies' Eton, No. 1758, 
: price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 9976, price Is. or 25 cents. ( escribed on p . : 
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and Shirt-Waist No. 9926, price 10d. or 20 centsze( 


Figure No. 31 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Promenade Toilette.—The patterns are Ladies’ 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents 
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FiGure No. 32 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suit.—The patterns are Ladies’ Basque No. 1753, 


price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1759, price Is. or 25 cents. foiized oy RTOS TE 
igitized by 
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FicurE No. 33 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Midsummer Toi 
10d. or 20 cents; 
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Ficure No. 34 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suit.—The patterns are Ladies’ Skirt No. 1775, price Is. 
o: 25 cents; and Close-Fitting Jacket No. 1792. price 104. or 20 centss | «i( Desgrike OR 134.) 
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FicureE No. 35 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Négligé Toilette—-The patterns are Ladies’ Dressing-Sack No. 1748, 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1754, price Is. or 25 cents. (Described 
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(Described on page 134.) 


Ficure No. 36 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Watteau Tea~-Gown.—The pattern is No. 1730 
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Ficure No. 37 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Toilette. —The patterns are Ladies’ Basque-Fitted on t Si 1734, 
price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1789, price Is. or 25 cents. (Described 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 136.) 
of material forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 30 
cents. 
LADIES’ COSTUMF, CONSISTING OF A ROUND-NECKED 
WAIST, A GUIMPE AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 148.) 


No. 1774.—This costume is shown again at figure D69. 

The costume is here represented made of figured 
India silk, with white linen lawn for the guimpe. 
The waist is made over a well-fitted lining that closes 
at the front and is gathered at the neck both back and 
front, the fulness being drawn well to the center 
by two rows of shirrings at the bottom; it is per- 
fectly smooth at the sides, and 
the fronts pouch prettily and 
close at the left side in Russian 
style. A ribbon bow is tacked 
atthe top ofthe closing. Double 
Bertha frills form an attractive 
feature of the waist; the back 
ends of the frills separate with 
but a slight flare, while the 
front ends are wide apart and 
round away prettily. The short 
gathered puff sleeves are made 
over plain linings. A wrinkled 
ribbon encircles the waist and 
ends under a bow at the bottom 
of the closing. Ribbon in ruffles 
and ruchings trim the waist. 

The guimpe is closely fitted 
by double bast darts and un- 
der-arm gores and is closed at 
the back. It is striped with 
insertion, and the neck is fin- 
ished with a high standing col- 
lar, also striped with insertion 
and heving a full frill of lace 
rising from it at the back and 
sides. The plain two-seam 
sleeves have but slight fulness 
at the top and are finished with 
a frill of lace at the wrist; they 
are crcss-striped on the upper 
side with insertion. 

The seven-gored skirt meas- 

ures about three yards and 
three-fourths at the foot in the 
medium sizes. It fits smoothly 
about the hips, but falls in rip- 
ples below, and is gathered at 
the back to hang in soft folds. 
Asmall bustle or any style of 
extender may be worn. The 
trimming of ruffles is put on in 
an odd, pretty way and may be 
easily duplicated, the pattern 
being perforated to indicate 
the position of the ruffles. 
_ Taffeta and India si!k, chal- 
lis, lawn, dotted or piain Swiss, 
Lansdowne, etc., will make up 
charmingly in this way. 

We have pattern No. 1774 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. For a lady of mediain size, 
the waist and skirt require ten 
yards and a fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide; the guimpe calls for a yard and an 
eighth of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
Is. 3d. or 80 cents. 


—_———_@—_____. 
LADIES’ WATTEAU TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, WITH 


FITTED BODY-LINING. (To BE MADE WITH A 
Hien or Pompapour NEcK.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 149.) 
No, 1730.—By referring to figure No. 36 H in this magazine, 


this gown may be seen made up differently. 
2B 
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This graceful tea-gown or wrapper is here illustrated made 
of plain challis and attractively decorated with lace and rib- 
bon. It is made trim by a well fitted lining of basque depth. 
The flowing fulness at the center of the front and back is 
exceedingly graceful; it is taken up in cross-rows of shirrings 
at the top and falls out free in Watteau fashion beiow. At 
the sides the wrapper is rendered perfectly smooth by long 
under-arm darts and well curved side seams and is crossed 
at the waist by ribbons that end under bows at the fulness in 
the front and back. A novel feature is the 
fancy collar, which is in two sections that 
are apart to show the fulness between at 
the front and back; it stands out in points 
on the sleeves and is rendered fluffy by frills 
of lace edging. The wrapper may be made 
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VS 
Back View. 


LADIES’ GOWN, CONSISTING OF A BLOUSE WITH 
LACED FITTED LINING, AND A SEVEN-GORED 
SKIRT WITH EXTENSION AT THE ToP FOR LENGTH- 
ENING THE FRONT AND SIDES. (DESIRABLE FOR 

MATERNITY OR INVALID WEaR.) 


(For Description see Page 136.) 


high-necked ane finished with a standing 
collar, or it may be made with a Pompa- 
dour neck and decorated with a frill of lace, 
the upper edge of the front being turned 
in to form a frill finish. The two-seam 
sleeves are made over coat-shaped linings and are gathered at 
the top and at one edge uf each seam near the top to stand 
out in a pretty puff; they may be finished plain or with a lace 
frill at the wrist. 

Henrietta, Lansdowne, cashmere, vailing, plain and figured 
challis, China silk and wash goods, such as lawn, chambray, 
zephyr gingham, eto., are suitable for a wrapper of this. 
style, and ribbon, appliqué trimming, lace and embroidery will. 
trim it effectively. 

We have pattern No. 1780 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust, measure.\(To make the gar- 
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ment for a lady of medium size, needs seven yards and a fourth 
of material thirty-six inches wide, with three yards and 
three-eighths of edging six inches wide for the collar frills, 
and two yards of edging six inches wide for the sleeve frills. 
Price of pattern 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—_—_——_ <—__————- 


LADIES’ WORK OR HOUSE DRESS, WITH GATHERED FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. (To BE MapE wiTH STANDING OR 
ROLLING COLLAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
FitteD Bopy-LINInG.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 150.) 

No. 1738.—Spotted gingham was used for this comfortable 
work or house dress, which is designed in a very practical 
style. The body may be made up with or without a fitted 
body-lining and has a deep square yoke and full fronts and a 






Front View. 


LADIES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A ROUND—NECKED WAIST, 
A GUIMPE AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 147.) 


full back that are gathered at the top. A perfectly 
smooth effect is produced at the sides by under- 
arm gores, and the fulness is drawn well to the 
center both back and front by gathers under an 
applied belt. The neck may be completed with a 
standing or a rolling collar, as illustrated. The 
sleeves are in two-seam style mounted on coat- 
shaped linings and have becoming gathered ful- 
ness at the top; the inside seam is discontinued at the top of 
an underlap extending nearly half-way up on the forearm, and 
the sleeves are closed below with button-holes and buttons, 
this arrangement making it a very simple matter to roll up 
the sleeves when desired. The skirt comprises a front-gore, a 
gore at each side and a straight back-breadth, and is of com- 
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fortable width, measuring a little over three yards and a fourth 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes. It is gathered at the 
top and joined to the waist, most of the fulness, however, 
being arranged at the back. 

The practical points of the dress will be appreciated, and 
the neatness of the design will also win favor for the style. 
For the present season ging- 
ham, chainbray, percale and 
dark lawns will be used, and in 
cooler weather flannel, serge or 
other woollens may be chosen. 

We have pattern No. 1738 in 
ten sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-eight inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the garment requires six yards 
and an eighth of material thir- 
ty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


$$ —$__$_—___—_ 


LADIES’ DOUBLE CIRCULAR 
CAPE, WITH VANDYKE 
COLLAR. (TO HAVE THE FRONT 


EDGES STAYED BY A RIBBUN BELT 
OR LEFT LOOSE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 151.) 

No. 1763.—This cape is again 
shown at figure No. 28H. 

An attractive cape is here 
illustrated made up in a very 
attractive way. The two cir- 
cular capes are of chenille 
dotted black net over rose silk, 
the net being bordered at the 
bottom with a ruffle of silk 
ribbon showing a row of velvet 
baby-ribbon at the edge, and 
the silk with a knife-plaiting of” 
the silk so as to create as light 
and airy an effect as possible; 
they ruffle prettily below the 
shoulders and stand out with 
the fashionable broad effeet. 
The Vandyke collar shapes a 
point at the center of the back 
and two points on each shoulder 
and extends in tapering revers 
to the lower corners of the 
cape, which may be held in 
by a belt of rib- 
bon witha large, 
stylish, buekle- 
adorned bow at 
the front or left 
free, as prefer- 
red. The Van- 
dyke collar is 
of white satin 
richly adorned 
with appliqué 
and bordered 
with a knife- 
plaiting of 
white chiffon. 
A double ruffle 
of white chif- 
fon, very full, 
flares in a 
charming way 
: from the top 
1774 of the standing 

Parke View: collar, abeut 
which is a 
wripkled i rib- 

bon that is bowed at the throat. The cape has a sweep of 
nearly two yards and a quarter in the medium sizes. 

Capes of this style, made up in organdy and other thin tex- 
tures to enrich special gowns, are very fashionable, and trim- 
ming in the way of ruffles, plaitings, ribbon, etc., is simply 
lavished upon them. _ Of course,such capes-are more to give 
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eeu touch than for protection. Silk, velvet and gren- 
ine or net over silk are stylish for more serviceable capes, 

We have pattern No. 1763 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, requires a yard and five- 
eighths of dotted black net twenty-seven inches wide for the 
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and the fronts have slight gathered fulness in the lower part 
and blouse very slightly over a fitted belt that has a pointed, over- 
lapping end and is set on in the new way to give length to the 
jacket. Breast pockets inserted in the fronts have their openings 
completed with shapely laps. The sleeves are in two-seam 
style and may be gathered or plaited at the top, as illustrated. 


The Eton styles hold their own 


cape portions, with two yards of rose taffeta silk 
among the fashionable jackets of the 


twenty inches wide to line the cape portions, and = 





three-fourths of a yard of white satin twenty inches cg season and are chosen for both gen- 
wide for the collars, and seven-eighths of a yard of A We eral and dressy wear. 

white chiffon forty-five inches wide for the ruche and Ze Oi We have pattern No. 1758 in eight 

tu triin. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. RS sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 

four inches, bust measure. Fora lady 

. of medium size, the jacket will re- 





LADIES’ BASQUE-FITTED JACKET, WITH PLAITS quire a yard and a half of goods fifty- 


LAID ON. (To BE MaDE WiTtH A Hiau NECK AND A STAND— 

ING OR TuRN-—DOWN COLLAR OR WITH AN OPEN NECK. 

a NOTCHED COLLAR AND A REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE.) 

KNOWN AS THE GOLF OR NORFOLK JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 151.) 

No. 1734.—By referring to figure No. 37H in this 
namber of Tae DELiNgEaTor, this jacket may be seen 
differently made ap. 

The newest style of golf or Norfolk jacket is here 
represented made of blue serge and finished in the 
approved way with machine-stitching. The jacket is 
fitted with basque-like precision and may be made 
high-necked with a standing or turn-down collar or 
open-necked with a notched collar and a removable 
chemisette, the different effects 
being shown in the illustra- 
tions. The chemisette has a 
cape back and standing collar 
and is closed at the left side. 
The back is iitted by only a 
center seam and is separated 
by under-arm gores from the 
fronts, which are closely ad- 
insted by single bust darts. 
Three moderately broad box- 
plaits, that are narrowed slight- 
ly toward the waist to give a 
pretty tapering effect, are laid 
on the back and on the front, 
the middle plait at the front 
concealing the closing. The 
jacket extends to a_ stylish 
depth below the belt, which 
may be selected to please one’s 
taste. The two-seam sleeves 
are gathered at the top and 
have coat-shaped linings. 

Jackets of this style are made 
up in cheviot, tailor cloth and 
various mixed suitings. 

We have pattern No. 1784 in 
twelve sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the jacket 
for a lady of medium size, will 
require two yards and a fourth 
of material fifty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 

—— es 
LADIES’ ETON JACKET, WITH 

DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE- 

FRONT AND A FITTED BELT. 

(To BE ROLLED TO THE Bust OR 

Waist AND MADE WITH THB 

SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 

(For Dlustrations see Page 152.) 

No. 1758.—Another view of 
this jacket is given at figure No. 80H in this magazine. 

The Eton jacket is constantly appearing in new designs, one 
of the smartest of which is here shown made in green cloth. 
The back is seamless and perfectly close-fitting, and the double- 
breasted fronts may be reversed in pointed lapels to the bust or 
belt, the closing being made invisibly. The upper ends of the 
lapels extend in points beyond the ends of the rolling collar, 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ WATTEAU TEA-GOWN OR WRAPPER, WITH 
FitrED Bopy-Lining (TO BE MADE WITH 1 
A HIGH oR PompapourR NECK ) 


(For Description see Page 147.) 


four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 

eg et 
LADIES’ JACKET, WITH EASY-FITTED 

FRONT, HAVING A STRAIGHT DART 

ENDING UNDER THE POCKET-LAP. (To 

HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 152.) 

No. 1757.—Distinctive features of this 
jacket are the straight bust darts ending under the pocket-laps 
and the new shaping of the side-back gores, which tend to give 
the long, slender effect so desireable. The jacket is made of 
smooth brown cloth and finished in tailor style with stitching. 
The fronts are made easy-fitting by the darts and are closed 
with a fly below small lapels that-form wide notches with the 
rolling coat collar. Under-arm and(side+back gores and a cen- 
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ter seain fit the garment handsomely at the sides and back, and 
coat-laps and coat-plaits are formed in true coat style. The 
shapely two-seam sleeves may be laid in four box-plaits or 
gathered at the top, as preferred. The pocket-laps cover 
opening to inserted pockets and are oblong in shape. 

Covert cloth, broadcloth, whipcord or novelty suiting will 
make smart little jackets in this style. Machine-stitching 
gives an approved dnish, though braid may be applied simply 
or elaborately, with stylish effect. 

We have pattern No. 1757 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inclies, bust measure. To make the jacket for 
a lady of medium size, requires a yard and three-fourths of 
goods fifty-four 
inches wide. 
Priceof pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


———_-_~__—_____- 


LADIES’ MILI- 
TARY CLOSE- 
FITTING 
JACKET, WITH 
HIP SEAMS. 
(To BE MADE 
WitH oR WITH- 
OUT THE SHOUL- 
DER STRAPS.) 
(For Illustrations 

see Page 152.) 

No. 1792.—At 
figure No. 84H 
in this maga- 
zine this jacket 
is again repre- 
sented. 

An exception- 
ally stylish jack- 
et of strictly military cut is 
here represented made of navy- 
blue and red cloth, with black 
braid ornaments, red cloth pip- 
ings and brass buttons for trim- 
ming. The jacket is perfectly 
fitted by single bust darts, un- 
der-arm and side-back gores 
and a curving center seam, and 
from the darts to the side-back 
seams it reaches only a trifle 
below the waist and is length- 
ened by circular side-skirts that 
Jap over the back in coat-plaits. 
A batton is placed at the top 
of each coat-plait, and the cen- 
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LADIES’ REEFER JACKET, WITH BOX BACK HAVING A 
CENTER SEAM. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OB PLaItED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 153.) 


No. 1777.—The ever popular and smart reefer jacket here 
shown is made of light cloth and finished with strappings of 
the material. The jacket has a box back made half close 
fitting by a center seam and gracefully curved side seams 
placed well back, the side seams ending at the top of exten- 
sions or uuderlaps allowed on the fronts. The double-breasted 
fronts are made close and clinging at the sides by under-arm 
darts that end under square-cornered pocket-laps covering 
openings to inserted pockets; they are re- 
versed at the top in stylish lapels that ex- 
tend in points beyond the ends of the roll- 
ing collar and are closed in double-breasted 
style with buttons and button-holes. The 
collar is shaped by a center seam and cor- 
ered with a seamless facing of velvet. The 
two-seain sleeves may have their fulness 
gathered or arranged in plaits at the top; 
a strap of the material outlines round cuffs 
on the sleeves, and the edges and seams of 
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ter seam ends at the top of 1738 \ 
coat-laps. The fronts close in- Front View. 
visibly and are trimmed in mili- | preg’ Work or House Dress, with GaTa- LQ 


tary fashion with black braid 
ornaments in gradnated sizes. 
In the hip seams are included 
oddly shaped, pointed pocket- 
Japs, which are placed well tothe 
back and prettily piped with red : 

cloth. The collar isin true military style finished with a bind- 
ing of braid. Shoulder straps pointed at each end and outlined 
with red pipings are placed over the shoulder seams, and a brass 
button is in each point. The two-seam sleeves have becoming 
fulness at the top confined by a double row of shirring; laps 
of the same outlines as the pocket-laps are inserted in the lower 
part of the outside seams and extend forward on the upper 
side, and a brass button is placed in every point. The entire 
jacket gives a strictly new and original tailor effect. 

A natty addition may be given the jacket by inlaying the 
collar with velvet or cloth matching the piping in color. 
Cloth in all varieties of weight and color is most appropriate 
for this jacket, although serge may be used effectively. 

We have pattern No. 1792 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the jacket for 
a lady of medium size, needs a yard and five-eighths ef goods 
fifty-four inches wide, with three-cighths of a yard of contrast- 
ing goods fifty-four inches wide for the collar and pipings. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ERED FouR-GORED SKIRT. 


(To BE MADE 
wiTtH STANDING OR ROLLING COLLAR AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED Bopy-IINING.) NS 


(For Description see Page 148.) \ 





the jacket a S 

are smartly ie = 

strapped. 1788 
Serge, che- Back View. 

viot, tweed 


and coatings 

of all kinds will develop serviceable jackets, and machine- 
stitching or braid will supply the approved finish. White or 
colored piqué may be developed satisfactorily by the mode 
and may be finished in severe tailor style or elaborately 
braided, according to personal taste. 

We have pattern No. 1777 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the jacket 
with strapped seams for a lady of medium size, requires two 
yards and a fourth of material fifty-four inches wide, with a 
fourth of a yard of velvet (cut bias) twenty inches wide for 
the collar; without strapped seams, it requires a yard and 
three-fourths of goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH PLAITS LAID ON AND CLOSED _ being rolled in small lapels that form notches with the ends 


’ 7 ; of the coat collar, and the closing is made below the lapels 
ee ee ee ee ane with small buttons and button-holes. The darts and all the 


FRONT. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


seams are smartly strapped with the material. The lower 


(For Illustrations see Page 153.) front corners of the fronta may be rounding or square. The 
No. 1737.—A different development of this basque is shown sleeves are in two-seam style, and the fulness is collected at 


at figure No. 83 H in this number 
of Tre Derrnrator. 

Basques of this style are popular 
as parts of tailor-made suits or to 
wear with independent skirts. 
The newest lines are seen in the 
basque, which is here shown made 
of mixed cheviot, with a finish of se 
machine-stitching. The basque is ' tee i! Pn, San 
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Back View. 
LADIES DouUBLE CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH 
: (6S VANDYKE CoLuaR. (TO HAVE THE 
ea re - Front EpGes STAYED BY A_ RIBBON 
> 


3ELT OR LEFT LOOSE.) 
(For Description see Page 148.) 


1763 pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
Front View. 


the top in a double row of shirr- 
ing. The outside seam of the 
sleeve is also strapped, while 
the inside seam is terminated a 
short distance from the bottom 
and decorated with buttons. 

To retain the strictly tailor 
effect most suitable for a basque 
of this description a stiff chem- 
isette of white linen, a high 
standing linen collar and the 
fashionable Ascot tie should be 
worn. Serge, mohair, heather 
mixtures or any stylish wool- 
len dress material is suitable 
for this attractive basque. The 
strapped seams, however, are 
more satisfactorily for plain 
cloth or whipeord. For rough 
or mixed materials machine- 
stitching is appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 1753 in 
twelve sizes for ladies from thir- 
ty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure. Foralady of medium size, 
the basque requires three yards 
and five-eighths of material 


twenty-two inches wide, with tive-eighths of a yard of goods 
twenty-two or more inches wide, extra for strapping. Price of 


——_—_—__ 


LADIES’ TUCKED OR CORDED BASQUE-WAIST. (To BE 


handsomely adjusted by a center seam, side-back gores extend- 
ing to the shoulders, under-arm gores and single bust darts, 


MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE Caps AND CUFPS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 154.) 


and stylish fulness is introduced in the skirt by an under box- No. 1767.—This waist is again shown at figure D68. 
plait below the waist at the center seam. The side-back seams Yale-blue taffeta was here combined with white taffeta 


are covered by plaits that are pointed at their lower 
ends and narrowed toward the waist-line to give a 
graceful tapering effect, and corresponding plaits are 
applied on the fronts, the closing being made under the 
plait at the left side of the front. The standing collar 
closes at the left side, and its overlapping end is prettily 
pointed. The sleeves are in two-seam style and may be 
gathered or formed in five box-plaits at the top, accord- 
ing to preference; they are encircled at the wrists by 
straps having pointed ends lapped on the upper side. 

The mode is extremely stylish, but it must be per- 
fectly adjusted, as the smart effect de- 
pends upon its graceful lines. Durable 
materials will be selected, and the basque 
will do service for general wear or for 
golf, cycling, etc. Such materials as 
covert cloth, cheviot, serge and broad- 
cloth are appropriate for the develop- 
ment of this mode. 

We have pattern No. 1787 in twelve 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. To make the 
basque for a lady of medium size, 
will recuire two yards and a half 
of material forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
2) cents. 





eee 


LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH NOTCHED COLLAR. (To HavE 
THE LOWER FRONT CoRNERS ROUNDING OR SQUARE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 153.) 


No. 1753.— Another view of this basque is given at 
figure No. 32H in this number of THE DktineaTor. 


Front View. 





ALLE 


Lapigs’ BaSQUE-FITTED JACKET, 
wita Piaits Larp On. (TO BE 
MADE WITH A HiGH NECK AND 
A STANDING OR TURN-DOWN 
COLLAR, OR WITH AN OPEN 
Nrck, A NOTCHED COLLAR AND 
A REMOVABLE CHEMISETTE.) 
KNOWN AS THE GOLF OR NOR- 

FOLK JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 149.) 


This style of tailor-made basque is universally becoming; and white chiffon in this attractive basque-waist. A_ full 
it is here illustrated made of fine castor cloth and finished vest of the white taffeta puffs out between the full fronts; 
with machine-stitching and strappings of the material. It is it is gathered at the top and shirred at the waist and is deco- 
faultlessly adjusted by double bust darts, under-arm and side- rated at the top with many cross-rows of narrow black satin 
back gores and a center seam, and coat-plaits appear at the babyribbon, below which four deep ruffles of white chiffon 
side-back seams. The basque is open at the neck in front, edged with similar ribbon cross it and create a charming, 
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here prettily combined in this stylish 
basque-waist. A lining fitted by the 
usual seams and closed at the center 
of the front imparts the necessarr 
trim effect. The back is smooth at 
the top but has fulness in the lower 
part laid in lapped plaits at the center 
and is shaped low in two curves at 
the top to display ashallow back-vyoke 
that is tucked to correspond witha 
vest-front, to which it is joined in 
1758 shoulder seams. Fine tucks are taken 
up to pointed-yoke depth in the vest. 
front, and the fulness introduced by the tucks blouses 
out stylishly below and is properly adjusted by two rows 
of shirrings at the bottom. Under-arm and short shoul- 
der seams join the back to the fronts, which have slight 
fulness regulated by shirrings at the waist. The fronts 
=) are wide apart, showing the vest well, and are fancifully 
1758 curved above the bust, their free edges and the upper 
Front. View Back Vi edge of the back being prettily outlined with ruchings 
wae of mousseline de sote. A standing collar closing at the 
front is covered with a finely tucked stock of silk hav- 
ing frill ends closed at the back. Pretty sleeve-caps 
shaped in scollops stand out on the close-fitting tw o-seam 
(For Description see Page 149.) sleeves, which are arranged in pretty puff effect at the 
top and are made 
over coat-sbaped 
linings. Three rows 
of mousseline de soie 
ruching arranged 
diagonally around 
the sleeve below 
the puff and two 
rowsencircling the 
wrist form a daints 
decoration. Ai fit- 
ted, tucked belt of 
the plain silk gives 
stylish length to 
the waist and is 
closed at the left 
side, its overlap- 
ping end being fin- 
ished in a fri!). 
Foulard silk and 
challis will com- 








Lapies'’ ETON JACKET, WITH DoUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE FRONT AND A 
Fitteo Bett. (To BE ROLLED To THE Bust OR WAIST AND 
MADE WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


fluffy effect. 
The full 
fronts are 
gathered at 
the shoulder 
edges and at 
the waistand 
are made 
quite deco- 
rative by 
three clus- 
ters of three 
small tucks 
or cordings, as preferred, made 
diagonally across them. The 
back is given a new effect by 
the arrangement of its fulness 
in a backward-turning plait 
extending to the shoulder at 
each side of the center, the 
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plaits meeting at the lower edge Front View. Back View. - ee thai ets 

between lapped plaits that flare = Lapizs’ Jacket, wita Easy Fitrep Frost navixe a STRAIGHT Dart ENDING Pa se ba oe 

becomingly. The waist is made UNDER THE PocketT-Lap. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) es <q 
vera lining fitted with double waist, and = ruch- 

ee ns S : (For Description see Page 149.) 

bust darts and the usual seams 


and closed at the center of the 

front. The standing collar is closed at the left side and 
ornamented with rows of the baby ribbon, and three 
steel buttons are arranged on its overlapping end. 
The two-seam sleeves, which are made over coat-shaped 
linings, are gathered at the top, and above the elbow two 
diagonal clusters of three small tucks or cordings are 
formed; they may be plain at the wrist or completed 
with pointed, turn-down cuffs that flare over the hand. 
Pointed, ripple caps are added, but they may be omitted. 
A wide wrinkled black satin ribbon encircles the waist 
and is bowed at the back. 

Vailing, silk, cashmere, étamine, poplin, etc., will make 
a charming basque-waist of this style. 

We have pattern No. 1767 in seven sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure. For a 
lady of medium size, it needs four yards and three-eighths 
of blue taffeta silk twenty inches wide, with three-fourths 
of a yard of white taffeta silk in the same width for the 
vest, and half a yard of chiffon forty-tive inches wide 
for the ruffles. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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L792 
—_—___e___—— Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH TUCKED BLOUSE Lapies’ MiLitaRY CLose-FITTING JACKET, WITH Hip SEAMS. (To KE 
VEST-FRONT. MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SHOULDER STRAPS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 154.) (For Description see Page 150.) 


No. 1740.—At figure D67 in this number of Tre 


DeuineaTor this basque-waist is shown differently developed. ings of net or ribbon will trim it attractively. Lawn, cham. 
Yale-blue figured India silk and Yale-blue plain silk are bray and other Summer goods willalsu develop the mode satis 


factorily. 


extremely attractive. 


We have pattern No. 1740 in eight 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
For a lady of me- 
dium size, it will require three yards and 
a fourth of figured silk twenty inches 
wide, with a yard and a half of plain silk 
in the same width for the vest-front, back-yoke, stock 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 

—_——__—.@— 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE. 
(To Be MapDE witH a Hiau, Rounp oR SQuARE NECK 
AND WITS FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT Purr SLEEVES.) 


inches, bust measure. 


and belt. 


A delicate pink-ground or- 
gandy having a small design in gray 
upon it and narrow frills of black lace 
as the decorative feature, together with 
a vest of white mull, with collar and 
belt of black velvet ribbon, would be 
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Front View. 


(For Illustrations see Page 154.) 


No. 1724.—This basque-waist is a simple style that 
will be extremely popular for both day and evening 
wear, a8 it may be made with a hign, round or square 


neck and with full- 
length or short puff 
sleeves. It is pictured 
developed in vailing 
and trimmed with 
ribbon prettily ar- 
ranged at the wrists 
and formed into a 
stock and belt. The 
Waist is made on a 
close-fitting lining 
closed at the center 
of the front and is 
smooth at the top and 
at the sides, but has 
fulness in the lower 
part drawn well to 
the center by shirr- 
ings at the lower edge. 
Under-arm gores sep- 
arate the front from 
the back, and the 
closing is made invis- 
ibly along the left 
shoulder and _ under- 
armseams. The high 
neck is finished with a 
standing collar that is 





Front View. 


Lapres’ REEFER JACKET, WITH Box BacK HAVING A CENTER SEAM. (TO 
HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 150.) 


closed at the left side. 
on them are arranged short puffs that are gathered at the top 


OOF weapon A, aa 





ree 1737 
Front View. Back View. 


Lapigs’ Basque, With Puaits Lain ON aND CLOSED UNDER THE PLalT aT 
THE LEFT SIDE OF THE FRONT. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 
GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 151.) 





in the same width. 
cents. 





Back View. 


ure. 








1737 
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Back View. 


Lapigs’ BasQux, WITH NOTCHED COLLAR. (TO HAVE THE LOWER FRONT 
CORNERS ROUNDING OR SQUARE.) 


(For Description see Page 151.) 


and bottom 
and =_ stand 
out prettily; 
the wrists 
are complet- 
ed with odd- 
lyshaped cir- 
cular cuffs 
that flare at 
the outside 
of the arm 
and formtwo 
points that 


are turned up and tacked to 
position at the front of the 


arm. 


The waist will be chosen 
for making up all fabrics, 
as the mode can be adapted 
to a variety of uses. Low- 
necked waists will be of rich 
silken textures handsomely 
trimmed with pearl passe- 
menterie and lace, and high- 
necked waists for ordinary 
wear will be of wool or cot- 
ton goods, with a yoke orna- 
ment ora trimming of braid 


—_—__.——____ 


LADIES BASQUE-WAIST, HAVING A SQUARE 
BACK-YOKE AND A FANCY OVER-FRONT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 155.) 

No. 1752.—There is a decided air of distinction 
about this basque-waist, which is portrayed developed 
in fine gray cashmere and fancy tucking showing 
frills of lace between the clusters of tucks. The waist 
is built upon a well fitted lining that is closed at the 


or lace bands and ribbon to give a 
dressy completion. 
plain finish will be pleasing. 

We have pattern No. 1724 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
To make the 
full-length sleeves for a lady of 
medium size, will require three 
yards and three-fourths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide; with 
short puff sleeves, it requires two 
yards and three-eighths of goods 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


A perfectly 


waist with 


center of the front and presents the fashionable 
The long sleeves are close fitting, and guimpe effect above the square-necked back and over-front, 


the guimpe effect being produced at the back. bya deep square 
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yoke and at 
thefront bya 
smooth plas- 
tron, both of 
the fancy 
tucking and 
adjusted on 
the lining. 
The plastron 
extends to 
the belt and 1767 

is revealed 

in a most at- 

tractive way between the cen- 
ter and side portions forming 
the over-front. The center por- 
tion of the over-front is like a 
narrow bib and touches the side 
portions only at the top and at 
the waist, and the center and 
side portions and also the plas- 


LADIES’ CORD- 
TUCKED 
WAIST, WITH 
V EST-FRONT, 
(For Illustrations 
see Page 155.) 

No. 1751.— 
Another view 
of this waist is 
given at figure 
D66 ine this 
magazine. 

The distribu- 
tion of cord- 
tucks in this 
waist is exceed- 
ingly effective. 
The waist is 
here shown de- 
veloped in a 
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tron are gathered at the bottom Front View. Back View. combination of 
and puff out stylishly. A deep  Lapigs’ TucKeD oR CorpeD Basque-Waist. (To se Mabe plainand check- 
downward-turning plait in each WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAPS AND CUFFS.) ed taffeta silk. 
shoulder edge produces pretty (For Description see Page 151.) The fronts meet 


at the neck and 
belt and spread 
apart between 
these points, showing a vest-front of the checked silk 
in an odd way. The vest-front is gathered at the bottom 
and blouses softly; it is loose from the waist, except at 
the top and bottom. Only shoulder and under-arm seams 
enter into the shaping of the waist, which is gathered 
at the bottom and puffs out very slightly all round at 
the belt, enough fulness being gathered in at the bottom 
to produce the desired effect Clusters of three cord- 
tucks are taken up at equal intervals al] the way to the 
belt, the highest cluster crossing at the bottom of the 
shoulder seams and the clusters under the arms being 
continous about the figure. Almost in line with the 
highest two clusters of cord-tucks in the waist are two 
clusters of cord-tacks in the novel sleeves, which are 
gathered at the top and bottom and lengthened by a 
straight cuff showing three cord-tucks at the top and 
bottom and a deep, gathered frill having three cord-tucks 
above itshem. A plait or band is added to the front 
edge of each front all tlie way to the neck, and a de- 





Front View. Back View. cidedly novel effect is produced by arranging small ball 
Lapis’ BasQuE-WAISsT, WITH TUCKED BLOUSE VEST-FRONT. buttons in pairs on the left plait and working correspond- 
(For Description see Page 152.) ing vertical button-holes in the right plait. A ruffle pep- 


drapery in the over-front, and the 
closing is made along the left side of 
the plastron. The back is entirely 
devoid of seams and has only a little 
fulness at the center laid in lapped 
plaits at the bottom. Double jockeys 
stand out jauntily on the close-fitting 
two-seam sleeves which are gathered 
at the top, and circular cuffs flare 
prettily over the hand. A ruching of ribbon follows 
the free edges of the over-front and jockeys, the top of 
the back and the lower edge of the cuffs, with dainty 
effect. The high standing collar is of the tucking and 
_ closes at the left side. The finishing touch is given by a 
ribbon belt wrinkled about the bottom of the waist. 
Combinations will produce the most satisfactory re- 
sults in a waist of this kind, and may be developed 
with both colors and textures. Narrow ruchings and 
baby ribbon ruflies are very stylish for trimming edyes 
and give just the touch desired. A charming and dressy 
creation developed from this mode would be a combina- 
tion of black and turquoise taffeta, with ruchings of Front View. 
mousseline de soie and black lace appliqué for decoration. 
We have pattern No. 1752 in eight sizes for ladies 
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Back View. 

LapiEs’ BaASQUE-WaIST, CLOSED at THE Lert SIDE. (To BB MaprF 

, : WITH A Hic, Rounp oR SQUARE NECK AND WITH 

from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To FuLL-LexcTu oR Suort Purr SLEEVES.) 

inake the basque-waist for a lady of medium size, Roe Descrinti 153 

will require a yard and three-fourths of dress goods once Pen bee eee eee eee 

forty inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard of 

fancy tucking twenty-seven inches wide for the plastron, lum has its gathered edge joined to the waist and is made to 
back-yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. match the sleeve frills by having three)cord-tucks taken up 


FASHIONS FOR 


above the hem at its 
lower edge; and a flar- 
ing frill having three 
curd-tucks near its heim 
vives a dainty touch to 
the standing collar, about 
which is a folded stock 
of the checked silk with 
ahuge bow at the throat. 

For taffeta and other 
silks the mode is partic- 
ularly handsome. The 
cord-tucks give the de- 
sired firmness and spring 
to the frills, and the gen- 
eral effect of the waist 
borders on the pictur- 
esque, 

We have pattern No. 
1751 in seven sizes for la- 
dies from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure. 
Fora lady of inedium size, 
the waist needs four 
yirds and seven-cighths 
of goods twenty-two inches wide; the vest 
front, stock and bow will require a yard 
and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
————_—__@—_—_—__———- 


LADIES’ GUIMPE, WITH V TUCK-SHIRR- 
INGS. (To ExtenpD Just BELOW THE Bust oR 
TO THE WAIST AND TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH 
OR V NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT 

PUFF SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations cee this Page.) 
No. 1735.—The dainty guimpe here shown 

ix developed in silk mull. It is made with 

a smoothly fitted lining and may extend to 

just below the bust or to the waist, as pre- 

ferred. The guimpe is prettily tuck-shirred, 
the tuck-shirrings forining Vs at the center 
seam and at the closing and being spaced to 
form small puffs between. It is closed in- 
visibly at the front and may be made high- 
necked and completed with a standing col- 
lar about which is arranged a wrinkled rib- 
bon stock that is stylishly bowed at the 
back, or it may be made with a V neck. 

The sleeves may be in full length or in short 

puff style, as preferred. The short sleeves 





Front View. 
LapIEgES’ BASQUE-WAIST, HAVING A SQUARE BACK-YOKE AND A FANCY 
OvER-FrontT.—(For Description see Page 153.) 


are arranged on a smooth lining ‘and prettily tack-shirred. 
The full-length sleeves, which are made over close-fitting lin- 


3 





Front View. 


1735 


Front Vier. 


AUGUST, 1898. 





1751 


Back View. 


LADIES’ CORD-TUCKED WAIST, WITH VEST-FRONT. 
(For Description see Page 154.) 





Ca 


ings, are shaped by a 
Bseuin at the outside of 
the arm, both edges of 
the seam beiug gathered; 
they are arranged ina 
small plain puff at the top 
and are tuck-shirred in 
diagonal rows froin the 
puff to the wrist on the 
upper side; lace frills 
trim them at the wrists. 

A guimpe of this kind 
is suitable for wear with 
low-cut dresses and may 
be made of silk mousse- 
line, Liberty silk, mull, 
chiffon, plain or fancy 
lace net. Ribbon and lace 
may contribute the deco- 
ration. 

We have pattern No. 
1735 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to for- 
ty-two inches, bust meas- 
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Back View. 


Lapies’ GUIMPE, WITH V TuCK-SHIRRINGS. (TO EXTEND Jtst BELOW THE BUST OR TO 


THE WAIST, AND TO BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR V NECK AND 
WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT PUFF SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





Back View. 








ure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the guimpe with full-length sleeves 
requires four vards and a half of 
material twenty-two inches wide; 
with short sleeves, it needs three 
yards and three-eighths twenty- 
two inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—— > —_— 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH 
THK BACK BOX-PLAITED IN 
FAN KFFECT BELOW THE 
YOKE AND HAVING A_ RE- 

MOVABLE COLLAR. 


(For Illustrations see Page 156.) 


No. 1778.—At figure No. 29 II 
in this magazine this shirt-waist: 
is- differently pictured. 

An extremely stylish shirt-waist 
is here illustrated made of pink 
gincham. The upper part of the 


back is a pointed bias yoke shaped by a center seam, and the 
lower part is prettily box-plaited in—fan effect, the plaits, by . 
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1778 1778 


Front View. Back View. 
apres’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH THE BACK BOX-PLAITED 1N Fan EFFECT BELOW 





© the arm being completed with the reg. 
ulation underlaps and pointed over. 
laps that are closed with buttons and 
button-holes. A leather belt is worn, 
Gingham in any of the pretty check- 
ed, striped or plaided designs, chan. 
bray, percale, white or colored pigué 
and other washable materials are 
appropriate for the shirt-waist. The 
fancy at present is to have the collar 
and waist of the same material. 
We have pattern No. 1798 in ten 





= 


sizes for ladies from thirty to forty- 
eight inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the garment heeds two yards and seven-eighths 
of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COL- 

LAR. (To Be Mabe with StralcHt og Turn-Up 
Corrs AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


THE YOKE AND HAVING A REMOVABLE COLLAB. No. 1789.—By referring to figure No. 27 H in this 


(For Description see Page 155.) 


on ingenious arrangement of the ful- 
ness underneath, being very narrow 
and close together at the waist and 
spreading with a pretty flare toward 
the yoke. Seven sinall backward- 
turning tucks and a narrow box-plait 
formed in each front at the neck in- 
troduce pretty fulness that is laid in 
plaits at the waist, and the fronts 
puff out in up-to-date style. The 


closing is made with buttons and 1798 


buttop-holes or studs through a box- 


plait made at the front edge of the right front. The . 


one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom 
and have openings finished with underlaps and over- 
laps in the regular way; they are completed with 
straight link cuffs. The neck is finished with a fitted 
band, and the removable standing collar has slightly 
flaring straight ends. A leather belt is worn. 

Silk, lawn, wash cheviot, Madras, dimity, etc., may 
be selected for this shirt-waist. Cashmere, wash silk 
and fine flannel are also appropriate for the mode. 

We have pattern No. 1778 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To 
make the garment for a lady of medium size, requires 
two yards and a half of material thir- 
ty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 29 cents. 


os eg 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST. WITH RE- 
MOVABLE COLLAR AND APPLIED 
BACK-YOKE AND WITHOUT 
UNDER-ARM GORES. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 1793.—At figure D70 in this 


number of Tne Deruingator this } 1739 


shirt-waist is differently illustrated. 

The stylish shirt-waist, which is 
here shown made of spotted percale, is constructed 
on very simple lines and is made without under-arm 
rores. The fronts pouch gracefully and are gathered 
at the neck and shoulder edges; they are closed with 
buttons and l.utton-holes or studs through a box-plait 
made at the front edge of the right front. The back 
is smooth at the top and has an applied yoke that is 
deeply pointed at the center. The fulness at the waist 
is regulated by tapes inserted in casings, the tapes in 
the casing at the back being tied over the fronts. 
The neck is finished with a fitted band, and the re- 
movable standing collar, which is of white linen, has 
Straizht ends that meet above the stud. The one- 











te . Cf 
1793 1793 
Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR AND APPLIED BACK-YOKE 
AND WITHOUT UNDER-ARMN GORES. 


(For Description see this Page.) 





1739 17398 


Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ SHIRT-W AIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR. (TO BE MADE WITH SrrRalGii. 
OR TURN-Up CurFs AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FitTeD LINING.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


seam sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and finished magazine, another view of this shirt-waist may be seen 
with straight link cuffs, the usual openings made at the back of This shirt-waist is here pictured made up in plain blue chasm 
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bray. It may be made with or without the lining, which 
is fitted by single bust darts, under-arm gores and a center 
seam, and any style of belt may be worn. The back of the 
shirt-waist is laid in two backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the center, the plaits being closely lapped at the waist 
and flaring upward becomingly, and is joined to an oddly 
shaped yoke that is pointed between the plaits. The yoke 
extends well forward on the shoulders, and the fronts are 
gathered where they join the yoke and also at the neck and 
waist. The fronts are closed through a box-plait and puff out 
in the correct way. The neck is finished with a fitted band, 
and the removable standing collar has slightly fiaring ends. The 
pretty shirt sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom, and the 
usual slashes are finished with underlaps and pointed overlaps; 
either straight or tarn-up cuffs closed with link buttons may 
complete them. 

Among the prettiest of the fashionable wash fabrics used 
for developing shirt-waists of this description are the corded 
ginghams and chambrays, which are shown in lovely blues and 
pinks and in fancy stripes and checks. A.collar of the material 
is frequently provided and alternated with those of white linen. 
Extremely stylish results may be achieved when Madras, 
cotton cheviot or bias piqué is used to develop this very 
attractive mode. 

We have pattern No. 1739 in nine sizes for ladies from 
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Lapies’ Box-PLAITED BLOUSE, CLOseD UNDER THE PLAIT IN THE LEFT 


FRONT. 
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Back View. 
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(To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FITTED LINING.) 


KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK OR GOLF JACKET. 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


17348 


Back View. 
LapDIEs’ DRESSING-SACK. 
(For Description see Page 158.) 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the shirt- 


waist for a lady of medium size, requires two yards and a half 








1824 
Lapies’ Tig anp Stock. (THE 
TIE MAY BE USED WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE STOCK AND KnotT— 


TED IN EITHER ASCOT OR FouR- 
IN-HAaND STYLE.) 


(For Description see Page 158.) 


of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
—_————_—__@—____ 


LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE, CLOSED UNDER THE 
PLAIT IN THE LEFT FRONT. (To BE Mabe WiItH oR 
WitHout THE Fittep Lining.) KNOWN AS THE NOR- 

FOLK OR GOLF JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1783.—This new box-plaited blouse, which is 
known as the Norfolk or golf jacket, is thoroughly up to 
date. It is illustrated made of covert cloth and finished 
with machine-stitching. A lining fitted by single bust 
darts and the usual seams and closed at the front is pro- 
vided, but its use is optional. Two box-plaits laid in the 
back begin at the shoulders and almost meet at the waist, 
and similar box-plaits are arranged in the fronts, which 
are closed under the plait in the left front. The plaits 
are sewed along their underfolds as far as the waist and 
then fall free, giving fulness 
to the skirt. A bust dart un- 
der the plait in each front 
and under-arm gores fit the 
blouse with basque-like pre- 
cision. The standing colar 
is closed at the left side 
and has its overlapping end 
pointed. A fancy leather 
belt with pointed ends is 
closed at the front. The 
sleeves are made over coat- 
shaped linings and are 
shaped by two seams; they 
are gathered at the top, where they stand out 
stylishly, and finished plainly at the wrist. 

Norfolk jackets are popular and may be 
developed in cheviot, serge, whipcord, mohair 
and broadcloth. Braid may be plainly or fanci- 
fully applied, although a plain finish is liked. 
This mode is admirable for cycling, and may 
be developed in material to match the skirt or 
in plain goods. Royal-blue cloth, with a skirt 
of mixed gray and blue cheviot, would be 
attractive. 

We have pattern No. 1783 in eight sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure. To make the garment for a lady 





of medium size, requires two yards and three-eighths of mate- 
rial forty inches wide. Price of, pattern, J0d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 157.) 


No. 1748.—A different develop- 
ment of this pretty sack is shown 
at figure No, 35 UW in this maga- 
zine, 

This ecoinfortable and attractive 
dressing-sack is here iHustrated 
made uf figured lawn. The loose 
fronts are cut slightly low in 
square outline at the neck and 
are gathered and joined to short 
bands of insertion that are trim- 
med with a narrow lace-edged frill 
of the material; they are closed 
at the center with buttons and 
button-holes. The full back is 
smooth across the shoulders, but 
has fulness at. the waist collected 
in a double row of shirrings that 
are tacked to a stay, the back fall- 
ing in pretty ripples below. Under- 
arm gores give @ smooth effect at 
the sides, and ribbons tacked at 
the ends of the shirrings and tied 
over the fronts draw the fronts in 
prettily at the waist. A novel fea- 
ture is the sailor collar, which is 
trinmed at its free edges with a 
deep lace-edged frill of the lawn; 
the collar falls deep and square 
across the back and has broad ends 
that extend somedistance below the 
neck at each side of the fulness in 
the fronts. The full one-seam 
sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottom and finished at the wrists 
with bands of insertion and deep 
lace-edged frills of the material 
that fall over the hand. 

The sack is simply constructed 
and may be easily reproduced in 
nainsook, fine cambric, dimity and 
linen batiste, with lace or nain- 
sook edging and insertion, fancy 
stitching or beading for decora- 
tion. Comfortable dressing-sacks 
of heavier weight may be developed 
in silk, cashmere, challis and plain 
or fancy flannel, with lace, ribbon 
or gimp for garniture. This mode 
would be charmingly developed in 
a silk crépe in a delicate violet 







LADIES’ PLASTRON. 


shade, having the tiny flower em- 
broidered upon it in a darker 
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1822. 


Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ PLASTRON, TUCK-SHIRRED IN YOKE OUTLINE. 


(For Description see Page 159.) 





PRIN 
1790 
Front View. Back View. 
LapiEs’ BLOUSE-VEST, WITH FITTED BELT. 
(For Description see Page 159.) 








1823 


Frat View. 





(For Description see Page 160.) 


shade. The closing 


(FoR TucKED, FANCY OR PLAIN FABRICS.) 


the sides, so as to be quite short 
under the arms and at the back. 


LADIES’ TIE AND STOCK. (Tue 
TIE MAY BK USED WITH oB Witu- 
OUT THE STOCK AND KNOTTED 1x 
EITHER ASCOT OR FoUR-1N-Hayp 

STYLE.) 
(For Ulustrations see Page 157.) 

No. 1824.—This tie and stock are 
again shown at figure No. 27 H. 

A pretty tie and stock suitable 
for wear with shirt-waists, tailor- 
made suits, etc., is here shown 
made of striped glacé taffeta silk. 
The high stock is shaped to fit 
closely yet comfortably and is fast- 
ened at the back with patent fast- 
enings and secured to the neck- 
band of the waist with loops of 
elastic. The tie is narrow where 
it encircles the stock and has wide, 
pointed ends; it may be used with 
or without the stock and may be 
knotted in Ascot or in four-in- 
hand style. 

Roman-striped, plaid and check- 
ed silk, piqué, duck, Madras, cot- 
ton cheviot and gingham are suit- 
able for a tie of this style. 

We have pattern No. 1824 in 
three sizes, sinall, medium and 
large. The tie and stock in the 
medium size, need seven-eighths 
of a yard of goods twenty or more 
inches wide. Price, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ WAIST-FRONT EXTEND- 
ER. (For SuHirt-W aists, 
BLOUSES, ETC.) 

(For Niustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1756.—An extender for the 
front of shirt-waists, blouses, etc., 
is here shown made of Victoria 
lawn and stiffened with feather- 
bone. The full center-front is 
gathered at the upper and lower 
edges and very slightly at the side 
edges and joined to smooth side- 
fronts that are connected with 
the short back by short shoulder 
and under-arm seams. The ex- 
tender reaches to the waist at the 
front, but slants upward toward 









Front View. 
LADIES’ WAIST-FRONT 


EXTENDER. (FOR SHIRT- 
WalISTS, BLOUSES, ETC.) 


(for Description see this 
Page.) 


We have 
pattern No. 
1748 in nine 
sizes for la- 
dies from 
thirty to 
forty-six in- 
ches, — bust 
measure. To 
make the 
dressing- 
sack for a 
lady of me- 
dium _ size, 
will require 
three yards 
and a half of 


Back View. 


material thirty-six inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard 
of insertion an inch and three-fourthe wide for the neck-band 


and sleeve-bands. 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


is made with 

a button and 
button - hole 

at the back. 
Three strips 

of feather- \ 
bane are 
tacked = un- \ 
derneath to 
the center- 
front to give 

it the neces- 


sary _stiff- Rat 
ness, and 1743 
tapes tacked Front View, 
to the top 


and bottom 








- Lapies’ Waist-Froxt kix-— 


TENDER. (FoR WEAR 
UNvDER FULL PLastTRONS. 
VeEsTS, WAISTS, ETC., WITH 
JACKETS.) 


(For Description see Page 
160.) 


and also to the sides and tied together underneath assist in 
curving the center-front as much as desired. The lower edge 
of the center front is finished with a belt that is closed wit}, 
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1831 
ok ELBOW LENGTH AND WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE CAPs.) 

(For Description see Page 160.) 


Price of pattern, 6d. 
or 10 cents. 


—_____——__—_—_—— 


LADIES’ PLASTRON, 
TUCK-SHIRRED IN 
YOKE OUTLINE. 
(For Illustrations see 
Page 158.) 

No. 1822.—A dainty 
plastron to wear un- 
der jackets, etc., is 
here pictured made of 
dotted mouaseline de 


soie, with ribbon for the belt. 
with a cape back and closed invisibly at 
The full front is gathered at 
the neck and shoulder edges and has a 
group of pretty tuck-shirrings in pointed- 
yoke outline; gathers ad 
at the waist, and the p 
pleted with a ribbon belt, which is se- 


the back. 


ARM. 


LADIES’ ONE-PIECE 
MOUSQUETAIRE 
DRESS SLEEVE, WITH 
DouBLE FRILLS aT 
THE BACK OF THE 
(To BE MADE 

iN FULL LENGTH 





FASHIONS FOR 


a button and button- 
hole at the back, and 
a strap tacked to the 
back and belt at the 
closing holds the back 
down comfortably. 

Lawn, dimity, fine 
cambric, etc., with 
tape for binding the 
edges, are appropriate 
for developing the ex- 
tender. 

We have pattern 
No. 1756 in three sizes, 
small, medium and 
large. In the medium 
size, the waist - front 
extender will require 
seven-eighths of a 
yard of material thir- 
ty-six inches wide. 
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With or WITHOUT THE FRILL, OR THE 
Cap ALONE MAY BE USED.) 


(For Description see Page 162.) 


over a fitted 
belt - section 
that gives 
length to the 
waist, the 
ends of the 
belt - section 
being left 


Laptes’ SHORT 
Pcrr DRESS 
SLEEVE. 


(For Description 
see Page 161.) 


free, so that 
theskirt may 
be easily ad- 
justed over 


ust the fulness 
astron is com- 


It is made 





LADIES’ PUFF 
THREE—QUARTER 
LENGTH DRESS 


SLEEVE. (TO BE 
MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE LINING ) 


(For Description see 
Page 161.) 


cured at the back. The front puffs out 
becomingly, and the neck is finished 


with a high standing collar prettily tuck-shirred. 





Lapres’ PuFF ELBow 
DRESS SLEEVE, 
witH FRILL (TO BE 
MaDE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE 
LINING.) 

(For Description 5ee 
Page 161.) 


ISIS 
LaptiEs’ STAND 
ING COLLARS. 


(For WEAR WITH 
SHIRT-W AISTS, 








ETC.) 


(For Description 
see Page 161.) 





Organdy, 
chiffon, Lib- 
erty silk, 
mull and 
grenadine 
are pretty 
materials for 
thisplastron. 
Ribbon and 
lace may be 
used for or- 
namenta- 
tion. 

We have 
pattern No. 
1822 inthree 
sizes, small, 
medium and 
large. In the 
medium size, 
the plastron 
will require 
one yard of 
material for- 
ty-five  in- 
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ches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of ribbon two 
inches wide for the belt. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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the short 
skirt of the 
back. The 


fronts are 
just slightly 
apart nearly 
to the bust 
and flare 
above to- 
ward the 


( 


SIDE. 


LADIE8’ Two-SEAaM 
DRESS SLEEVE, WITH 
DRAPED Cap, (IT May 
BE MADE 1N FULL 
LENGTH WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE CUFF 
OR IN ELBOW LENGTH 





ELBow. 


FRILL.) 


(For Description see Page 162.) 







LADIES’ ONE-SEAM MOUSQUETAIRE 
Dress SLEEVE, WITH A TRIPLE 
TUCK-SHIRRING ON THE UPPER 

(To BE MADE IN FCLL 

‘ LENGTH OR ELBOW LENGTH AND 
With oR WITHOUT THE CapPs.) 


(For Description see Page 163.) 





1832 


LADIES’ UNE-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, IN 
MOUSQUETAIRE STYLE ABOVE THE 


(To BE MADE WITH OR 
WiITHouT THE CAPS AND IN FULL 
LENGTH W1TH OR WITHOUT THE CIR- 
CULAR CUFF OR IN ELBOW LENGTII 
WitH OR WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR 


159 


LADIES’ BLOUSE- 
VEST, WITH FITTED 
BELT. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 158.) 

No. 1790.—This 
stylish blouse-vest is 
an attractive accom- 
paniment to all sorts 
of jackets. It is il- 
lustrated made of 
piqué. Lawn was used 
for the back and also 
for the lining front, 
which is closely titted 
by single bust darts. 
A pretty plastron that 
is ornamented with 
cross-rows of inser- 
tion between clusters 
of fine tucks is dis- 
played between the 
fronts, which have 
pretty fulness laid in 
plaits at the bottom 
and blouse stylishly 





1832 


shoulders, and 
wide triangular re- 
vers are joined to 
them; they are 
decorated just be- 
low the revers with 
two rows of three 
smal] ball buttons 
and connected by 
cord laced over the 
buttons nearest the 
front edges, the 
result being novel. 
Tapes inserted in 
casings at the 
waist draw thie 
backs into the fiz- 
ure, and the clos- 
ing is made at the 
center of the back 
with buttons and 
button-holes. At 
the neck is a stand- 
ing collar formed 
in a group of down- 


ward-turning tucks above which is a row of insertion. 
This is an admirable mode for wear under open-fronted jack- 


ets and may be made, of. piqué, silk,Jawn,(etc;, and decorated 


460 


with lace edging 
or insertion, 
tucks and rib- 
bon. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 1790 
in seven sjzes 
for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust 
measure. Fora 
lady of medium 
size, the vest 
will require a 
yard and three- 
eighths of ma- 
terial twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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. ‘\ LADIES’ PLASTRON. (For 
iM. ae TUCKEN, Fancy oR PiAIN 
F : 
1795 ABRICS. ) 


(For Illustrations see Page 158.) 


No. 1823.—An exceedingly 
pretty plastron, to be made 
up in fancy, tucked or plain 
fabrics, is here represented 
made of plain and tucked 
mousseline de soie. The front is of the tucked mousseline and is 
gathered at the neck and shoulder edges and at the waist and 
completed with a ribbon belt that is secured at the 
hack; it pnffs out prettily and joins a short cape-back 
that is closed invisibly at the center. A standing col- 
lar of the tucked mowsseline finishes the neck. 

Mull, chiffon, Liberty silk, vailing, lace net, etc., 
will make up daintily by this mode. Lace or narrow 
satin or velvet ribbon may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1823 in three sizes, small, 
medium and large. In the medium size, the plastron 
calls for seven-eighths of a yard of goods twenty-two 
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Lapvies’ GOLF OR LAWN BONNET. 


(ALSO DESIRABLE FOR GARDEN, 
VERANDA AND SIMILAR WEAR.) 


(For Description see Page 163.) 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ WAIST-FRONT EXTENDER. (For Wear UNbDER Fou. 
PLASTRONS, VESTS, WAISTS, ETC., WITH JACKETS.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 158.) 


No. 1743.—Taffeta silk was selected for this pretty waist- 
front extender, which is designed for wear under full 
plastrons, waists, etc. The edges of the extender are bound 
with ribbon, and ribbon-run beading and lace edging furnish 
a dainty decoration for the neck edge, the ribbon being tied 
in bows at the front and back. The full center-front puffs 
out prettily and is stiffened by being shirred in upright rows 
over cords or round feather-bone; it is finished in a frill at 
the top and is gathered at the lower edge and joined to the 
shallow belt-like portion of smooth side-fronts that are joined 
to the back in very short shoulder seams and in a short under- 
arm seam at the right side, the closing being made invisibly at 
& corresponding point at the left side. The extender is 
scarcely deeper than a belt at the sides, and the back is very 
Darrow, somewhat in brace style, with a very low V neck. At 
the front the neck is low and square. 

We have pattern No. 1743 in three sizes, small, medium and 
large. In the medium size, the waist-front extender calls for 
a yard and three-fourths of goods twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


————_- —__—_____. 


LADIFS’ ONE-PIECE MOUSQUETAIRE DRESS SLEEVE, WITH 
DOUBLE FRILLS AT THE BACK OF THE ARM. (To 


BE MADE IN FULL LENGTH OR ELBOW LENGTH 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT TRE Caps.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 159.) 


No. 1831.-—A particularly pretty mousquetaire dress sleeve 
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is here shown. It 
is all in one piece, 
and the back edges, 
instead of being 
seamed, are turne 
underand gathered 
to form two small 
outstanding frills 
at the back of the 
arm, the fulness 
arranging itself in 
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SS G SS LADIES SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER and standing out 
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1759 frill-caps puff out 
Side Front View. 


inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard of ribbon an inch 
and a half wide for the belt. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


prettily over the top of the sleeve, but their use is a matter 
of personal taste. The sleeve may be in full or elbow length, 
and a frill of the material edged with two rows of baby 
ribbon is a pretty finish for, either dJength: 


FASHIONS FOR 


Sheer material will develop the sleeve in a satisfactory man- 
per, and soft silks, net, grenadine, etc., will produce beautiful 
results. The caps and frills may be of lace or of the material 

d with lace or trimmed with insertion or ribbon ruching. 

e have pattern No. 1831 in five sizes for ladies from ten 
to fourteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
full-length sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, requires a yard and seven-eighths of 
goods forty-five inches wide; a pair of elbow sleeves needs 
one yard forty-five inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


—— 
LADIES’ SHORT PUFF DRESS SLEEVE. 
(For Illustration see Page 159.) 


No. 1886.—This engraving shows a very pretty, soft puff 
sleeve for an evening 
costume. It is madeover 











—s a very short, tight lining 
and is gathered at the top 
and bottom and finished 
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with a full lace 
frill that gives 
adainty effect. 

Silk, crépe or 
any light even- 
ing material 
may be used to 
develop this 
sleeve. If made 
of organdy, 
with a very full 
frill of black 
footing, a most 
pleasing result 
would be ob- 
tained. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 1836 in 
seven sizes for 
Isdies from ten 
to sixteen inch- 
es, arin meas- 
we, measuring 
the arm about 
an inch below the arm’s-eye. For a lady whose arm measures 
eleven inches as described, a pair of sleeves will require five- 
eighths of a yard of goods twenty-two inches wide, with 
two yards and an eighth of edging four inches and three- 
fourths wide for the frill. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 
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Side- Front View. 
PART AND A CrrcuLaR LOWER Parr. 


WitHout THE FivE—GoreED 
(For Description see Page 163.) 
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LADIES’ PUFF THREE-QUARTER LENGTH DRESS SLEEVE. 
(fo BE Maps WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING.) 
(For Illustration see Page 159.) 


No. 1835.—The puff sleeve here pictured can be developed 
without much labor, and the effect is charming and simple. 
As seen in the illustration it is made of water-blue striped 
nun’s-vailing, with lace insertion and edging for trimming. 
It is in three-quarter length anc may be made with or without 
the two-piece smooth-fitting lining. The sleeve has only one 
seam and is a pretty puff style gathered at the top and 
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LApres’ Skrrt, CONSISTING OF A SHorT TABLIER UPPER 
(To BE EASED 
ON THE BELT OR DART-—FITTED AND MADE WITH OR 
FOUNDATION —- SKIRT.) 
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bottom and standing out becomingly at the top, while it is 
drawn in to fit the arm snugly at the bottom, where it is 
finished with a full gathered ratte. Insertion and Jace edging 
daintily trim the rutile. 

Thin materials, such as organdy, Swiss, lawn, dimity, etc., 
are especially suitable for this sleeve, and when these fabrics 
are chosen the best results are obtained by making it without 
the lining. The sleeve is equally desirable for silk, challis, 
cashmere, flannel and various other materials. 

We have pattern No. 1835 in seven sizes for ladies from 
ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm abvuut 
an inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. For a lady whose 
arm measures eleven inches as described, a pair of sleeves 
requires a yard and a half of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ PUFF ELBOW DRESS SLEEVE, WITH FRILL. 
BE Mape WitTy or Witnoet THE LINING.) 
(For Illustration see Page 159.) 


(To 


No. 1834.—This stylish puff sleeve is in elbow length and 
may be made with or without the close-titting two-seam 
lining. It is shaped with an inside seam, and the pretty 
fulness is collected in gathers at the top and bottom. A 
deep frill of lace is a pretty finish. 

The sleeve is pretty for house-dresses and also for out- 
door Summer dresses and will develop prettily in any of 
the light silks and also organdy, Swiss, grenadine, ete. 
The frill may be of the material decorated with ribbon 
ruchings or insertion and lace edging. 

We have pattern No. 1834 in seven sizes for ladies 
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from ten to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm 
an inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair 
of sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, will require one yard of goods thirty-six inches 
wide, with a yard and three-fourths of lace edging tive inches 
and a fourth wide for the frill. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents. 
—$—$<—___——— 


LADIES’ STANDING CCLLARS. 
WalIsts, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 159.) 


No. 1818.—Two styles of ‘standing ‘collars suitable for wear 


(For WEAR WITH SHIkT- 


162 


with shirt-waists, etc., are here pictured made of white linen. 
One collar 1s atritle lower than the other and has slightly 
flaring ends, with extensions in which the button-holes are 
made. The other collar has lapped ends. 

White linen is generally used for these collars, but some- 
times they are made of material matching the shirt-waist. 

We have pattern No. 1818 in five sizes for ladies from twelve 
inches and a half to fourteen inches and a half, neck measure. 
To make six collars for a lady whose neck measures thirteen 
inches, needs half a yard of material thirty-six inches wide, 
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Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 


with half a yard of coarse linen or muslin in the same width 
for interlinings. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


——__—_* 


LADIES’ TWO-SEAM DRESS SLEEVE, WITH DRAPED CAP. 


(It May BE Mabe IN Fut Lenctu With oR WITHOUT THR CUFK 
on 1N E.sow Lexato WiTad OR WITHOUT THE FRILL, OR THE 
Cap ALONE MAY BE USED) 


(For INustrations see Page 159.) 
No. 1833.—A dress sleeve adaptable for a variety of occa- 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


sions is here illustrated. It may be in full length or elbow 
Jength, or for dressy evening wear the druped cap alone mar 
be used. The sleeve is in close two-seain style, and when 
made full length may be finished at the wrist with a silk-lined, 
circular cuff that rounds away from the inside seam. A rufik 
of the material] is a pretty edge finish for the elbow sleeve. 
About the top is a draped cap, which fits smoothly under the 
arm and curves and flares so that the corners just meet onthe 
shoulder. Full] ruchings of silk give a pretty finish. 

A very quaint effect for an evening gown can be obtained 
by using the draped cap alone, 
which, while fitting smoothly at its 
under side, flares on top, showing 
the arm in a pretty manner. The 
sleeve is simply constructed and 
is deservedly popular. All dress 
goods and silks, as well as light 
Summer materials, may be used. 

We have pattern No. 1833 in 
seven sizes for ladies from ten to 
sixteen inches, arm measure, meas- 
uring the arm about an inch below 
the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To 
make a pair of sleeves for a lady 
whose arm measures eleven inches 
as described, calls for a yard anda 
fourth of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents. 
—$_—_$__$_$_@—______. 


LADIES' ONE-SEAM DRESS 
SLEEVE, IN) MOUSQUETAIRE 
STYLE ABOVE THE ELBOW, (To 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Caps, AND IN FuLL LENGTH With or 
WITHOUT THE CIRCULAR CUFF, OR IS 
KLBOW LENGTH WITH OR WuTHOUT 

THE CIRCULAR FRILL.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 159.) 
No. 1832.—A very stylish and 
dressy sleeve 1s here shown. It 
has only one seam, which is 
along the inside of the arm, and 
is made over a two-seam fitted lin- 
ing. It may be in full length or 
elbow length, as preferred. The 
sleeve is gathered at the top and 
along both edges of the seam from 
the top to the bend of the arm, 
the gathers cross-wrin- 
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thre elbow. The full-length 
sleeve 1s smooth below 
the elbow and finished 
with a shallow eirenlar 
cuff in two sections that 
flare over the hand and 
are lined with silk and 
edged with a fuli ribbon 
frill. A gathered cireular 
ruffle ribbon-trimmed at 
its lower edge is a pretty 
finish forthe elbow sleeve. 
Double caps that are cir- 
cular in shape ripple pret- 
tily over the sleeve and 
are daintily lined wit! 
silk and outlined wit! 
frills of ribbon, 

All soft materials are 
suitable for this sleeve, which gives the arm a round, well- 
shaped appearance. Taffeta, grenadine, nun’s-vailing, Swiss, 
mohair, organdy, ete., are equally desirable. 

We have pattern No, 1832 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
full-length sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven 
inches as described, requires a yard and five-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. A pair of elbow sleeves needs a yard 
and three-eighths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10-cents. 
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LADIES’ ONE-SKAM MOUSQUETAIRE DRESS SLEEVE, WITH 
A TRIPLE TUCK-8SHIRRING ON THE UPPER SIDE. 
(To BE MapE IN FULL LENGTH OR ELBOW LENGTH 
AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Caps.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 159.) 


No. 1830.—The mousquetaire dress sleeve here shown is an 
unusually pretty style. It is made with a seam at the front 
of the arm and has a smooth two-seam lining. The abundant 
fulness is collected in gathers along both edges of the seain 
and at the top, and in a triple lengthwise tuck-shirring along 
the outside of the arm. The sleeve puffs out 
prettily at the top, and below it lies in soft cross- 
wise wrinkles that are very becoming, especially 
to slender arms. It may be made in full length 
or in elbow length and is finished at the lower 
edge with a rutile of wide ribbon. Three circular 
caps of graduated sizes and showing a rounding 
lower outline are added, but they may be omitted; 
they are edged with ribbon frills and stand out 
prettily, giving stylish breadth to the figure. 

The sleeve is suitable for fancy waists and will 
develop stylishly in grenadine, plain or figured lace 
net, mousseline de soie, Swiss, organdy and soft 
silks, with lace, ribbon or plaitings for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1830 in five sizes for ladies 
from ten to fourteen inches, arm measure, meas- 
uring the arm about an inch below the bottom of 
the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of full-length 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven d 
inches as described, will require two yards and = 
three-fourths of goods twenty-two inches wide; 

a pair of elbow sleeves needs two yards of goods 
twenty-two inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 


cents. 

—>——_—___——_—— 
LADIES’ GOLF OR LAWN 
BONNET. (AL8s0 DEsIRA- 


BLE FOR GARDEN, VERANDA 
AND SIMILAR WEAR) 
(For Illustration see Page 160.) 


No. 1795.—A picturesque 
and sun-protective bonnet 
for golfing and for garden, 
veranda and similar wear is 
here shown made of red 
lawn. The wide front, which 
so completely shades the eyes 
and face and yet rounds 
away toward the sides so 
that it is not uncomfortably 
warm, is a commendable 
feature of the bonnet; it is 
made double and is stitched 
a short distance in from the 
edge to form a casing for 
round feather-bone, which 
gives desirable stiffness and 
retains the pretty flare. The ~- 
fall crown, which is gath- 
ered at its front edge, and 
also at the neck, where it 
is finished with a binding, 
rises high above the front, to 
which it is joined. A deep 
curtain or cape that is hem- 
med at the lower edge and 
eods and pinked at the top and gathered to form a frill head- 
lng, affords ample protection forthe neck. Broad tie-strings 
of the material attached to the front at the ends of the curtain 
mInay be bowed coquettishly under the chin. A double box- 
plaited ruche of the material pinked at both edges prettily 
decorates the outer edge of the front. 

Dimity, lawn, gingham, percale and chambray are appro- 
priate for this bonnet. The front could be overlaid with all- 
over embroidery and with a pretty color underneath would be 
quite effective. 

We have pattern No. 1795 in one size only. To make the 
bonnet, requires a yard and seven-eighths of material thirty- 
51X inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Side-Front View. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A CIRCULAR UPPER PART 
AND A CIRCULAR LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE EXTEND- 
ING IN A POINT AT THE FRONT. (10 Be PLAITED OR GaTH- 


ERED AT THE BACK AND MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN-— 
GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 160.) 


No. 1759.—Another view of this skirt is given at figure 
No. 32 H in this magazine. 

A decided novelty in flounce skirts is here depicted 
made of Summer-weight cloth. It may be made with or 
without a seven-gured foundation-skirt and 
consists of a circular upper part fitted 
smoothly at the top by three darts at each 
side, and a circular lower part or flounce 
that is shallowest at the back and sides and 
extends in a deep point at the center of the 
front. The seam joining on the flounce is 





Side-Back View. 


Lapirs’ Four—Gorep Skirt. (To BE PLAITED OR 
(;ATHERED AT THE BACK AND Easep On 
THE BELT OR DaRT—FITTeD.) 


(For Description see Page 164.) 
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stylishly strapped, and the flounce ripples 
slightly at the front and sides. The skirt may 
be gathered at the back or have the fulness 
laid in ¢wo backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the placket; it measures three yards 
and a half round at the lower edge in the 
medium sizes. A bustle or any style of skirt 
extender may be worn. 

Cheviot. mohair, poplin, étamine and 
piqué may be selected for making the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 1759 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of medium size. 
the skirt needs four yards of goods forty inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A SHORT TABLIER UPPER 
PART AND A CIRCULAR LOWER PART. (To BE EASED 
ON THE BELT OR DaRT-FITTED AND Mapr WITH OR WITH- 
OLT THE FIVE-GoRED FOUNDATION-SKIRkT.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 161.) 

No. 1786.—At figure oD67) this_skirt is\again illustrated. 
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This smart skirt is here shown developed in a soft woollen 
suiting and comprises a short tablier upper part and a circular 
lower part. The tablier may be eased on the belt or dart- 
fitted. The circular lower portion, which is joined smoothly to 
the tablier, springs out in flutes at the sides, and at the back a 
backward-turning plait is laid in the top of the skirt at each 
side of the placket, the folds of the plaits meeting to below 
the tablier and then rolling stylishly. Three rows of fancy 
braid in graduated widths follow the lower outline of the 
tablier, the lowest row covering the seams joining the two 
parts. The skirt measures nearly four yards and three-fourths 
at the foot in the medium sizes and may be made with or with- 
out the five-gored foundation - skirt, 
which is perfectly shaped and gathered 
at the back. A small bustle or any style 
of extender may be worn. 

Lady’s-cloth, poplin, Sicilienne, mohair 
or cheviot will make up stylishly by the 
mode, with braid or ribbon for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1736 in seven 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
two inches, waist measure. To make 
the skirt for a lady of medium size, re- 
quires four yards and a half of material 
forty inches wide. Price of pattern, Ls. or 


25 cents. 
—-+- 


LADIES' THREE-PIECE SKIRT. (To bE 
GATHERED OR SIDE OR Box PLAITED 
AT THE BACK.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 162.) 


No. 1775.—This skirt is again shown 
at figure No. 34 H in this magazine. 

An up-to-date skirt of the three-piece 
variety is here illustrated made of mixed- 
gray cloth. It has a narrow, smooth 
front-gore between two wide circular 
portions that are joined in a seam at the 
center of the back. Two darts at each 
side remove every particle of fulness over 
the hips, below which the skirt falls in 
stylish ripples. At the back the skirt 
may be gathered, or it | 
may be arranged in 
side-plaits or in box- 
plaits, the different 
effects being shown 
in the illustrations. 
The skirt flares grace- 
fully toward the lower 
edge, where it meas- 
ures four yards round 
in the medium sizes. 
The side-front seams 
are often strapped. A 
small bustle or an ex- 
tender may be worn. 

Serge, mohair, cam- 
el’s-hair, barége, light- 
weight cheviot, cré- 
pon and novelty goods 
will make up satisfac- 
torily by this mode. 

We have pattern No. 
1775 in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to 
thirty-sixinches, waist 
measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the 
skirt needs three yards 
and seven-eighths of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 
ls, or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT. (To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED 
AT THE BACK AND EASED ON THE BELT OR DART-FITTED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 163.) 


No. 1754.—By referring to figure No. 35 H in this number 
of Tae Detrmearor, this skirt may be again seen. 

The skirt is a perfectly plain four-gored shape in up-to-date 
lines and is here shown made of wool goods. It may be eased 









1789 
Side-Front View. 
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on or dart-fitted. A graceful rippling effect at the sides 
below the hips results from the shaping. At the back the 
skirt may be gathered or arranged in two backward-turning 
plaits at each side of the center, the plaits meeting at the top 
and falling out below in flutes that spread toward the lower 
edge, which measures a little over four yards in the medium 
sizes. Any style of extender or a small bustle may be wor. 


This shape will be selected for making up all seasonable 
goods, of washable or of woollen texture. 

We have pattern No. 1764 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For alady of medium size, 
the garment needs four yards and seven-eighths of material 


































Side-Back View. 
LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT, FALLING IN SCOLLOPS 08 
VANDYKES OVER A FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


forty inches wide. 
ce ats. 


Price of pattern, Is. or 25 
oS 


LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT, FALLING IN 
SCOLLOPS OR VANDYKES OVER A FIVE- 
GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1789.—Another view of this skirtis given. 
at figure No. 87 H in this magazine. 

A charming novelty in skirts is here illus- 
trated made of organdy and trimmed with lace 
edging and insertion. It is made over a five- 
gored foundation-skirt, which is trimmed at the 
bottom with a deep flounce of the material. The 
skirt comprises nine narrow gores and may be 
shaped in scollops or Vandykes at the lower 
edge; it is eased on the belt at the front and 
sides and gathered at the back, where it falls in rolling folds. 
The width of the skirt at the foot is nearly three yards and a 
half in the medium sizes. An extender may be worn. 

Lawn, vailing, challis, dimity and grenadine are adaptable to 
the mode, with ribbon, appliqué trimming or lace for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1789 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, will need five yards of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of material 
thirty-six inches wide extra for a flounce to trim the founda- 
tion skirt. Price of pattern, Is, or 25 cents. 
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UP-TO-DATE BICYCLE AND GYMNASTIC FASHIONS. 


LADIES’ CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF AN ETON 
JACKET (To BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED AND MADE WITH OR 
Witsout A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES’GATHERED OR 
PLAITED) AND A MEDIUM-WIDE THREE-PIECE SKIRT 
HAVING AN UNDER BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK AND TO 

BE IN KITHER OF TWO LENGTHS. 


(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


cents. 


No. 1726.—There is a decidedly smart air about this cycling 
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_ the skirt and a military decoration of 
braid and buttons on the jacket. The 
back of the jacket may be made with 
or without a center seam and is sep- 
arated by under-arm gores from the 
fronts, which are closely adjusted by 
single bust darts. The neck is com- 
pleted with a military standing col- 
lar,and the jacket, which is just long 
enough to cover the belt well, may be 
worn open or closed, as illustrated. 
The two-seam sleeves are trimmed in’ 
cuff effect with braid, and the ful- 
hess at the top may be collected in 
gathers or in three box-plaits between 

two upturning plaits. 

The skirt consists of a moderately 
wide front-gore and two circular por- 
tions that are fitted smoothly over the 
hips by two darts at each side and fall 
gracefully in ripples below. An un- 
der box-plait is formed at the back, 
and when the wearer is in the saddle 
its folds fall one at each side with 
mach the effect of a divided skirt- 
back. Plackets are made above the 
-ide-front seamsand are finished with 
underlaps, pointed overlaps and pock- 
cts and closed invisibly. A belt com- 
pleting the top of the front-gore and 
laps isseeured toa belt that completes 
the remainder of the skirt and closes 
atthe front. The skirt may be in either 
length illustrated, its lower edge in 
the greater length measuring a little 
over three yards and three-quarters 


All the cycling suits of this season are characterized by a 
rim nattiness, but a military air makes this costume particu- 





costume, 
which is rep- 
resented 
made up in 
echeviot, 
with a sim- 
ple finish of 
stitching on 
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Made of blue or gray cycling cloth, with braiding 
on the fronts of the jacket, it will be exceedingly stylish, and 
other colors may be used with good effect. The skirt will 
usually be finished with stitching or braid. 

We have pattern No. 1726 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
size, the costume requires three yards and seven-eighths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
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LADIES’ GYMNASTIC COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A YOKE- 
BLOUSE (To Be MapDE HIGH-N&CKED WITH A STANDING COLLAR 
OR OPEN-NECKED WITH A SatLor COLLAR AND WITH ELBOW OR 

FutL- Lenctu SLeeves) AND BLOOMERS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 166.) 
No, 1727.—A practical and becoming gymnastic costume is 
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Side- Back View. 


LADIES CYCLING COSTUME, CONSISTING OF AN ETON JACKET (TO BE WORN OPEN OR CLOSED 
AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR 
PLAITED) AND A MEDIUM-WIDE THREE-PIECE SKIRT HAVING AN UNDER Box- 

PLAIT AT THE BACK AND TO BE IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS. 


in the medium sizes. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


here illustrated made of navy-blue serge and trimmed with 
black braid. The upper part of the~blouse isja square yoke 
titted by shoulder seams, and.the fullfronts ‘and full back are 


166 


gathered at thetop and at the waist and joined tothe yoke. The 
closing is made with buttons and button-holes through a box- 
plait made at the front edge of the right front and extended to 
join the front edges of the yoke; and an applied belt conceals 
the gathers at the waist. The blouse may be made high- 
necked and finished with a standing collar that closes at the 
front, or it may be made open-necked and completed with a 
pretty sailor-collar that is square at the front and back. 
Full-length or elbow sleeves may be added, as preferred. 
The full-length sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom 
and completed with straight round cuffs. The elbow sleeves 
are gathered at the top and drawn in at the lower edge on 
tapes or elastic inserted in hems. 7 

The bloomers are quite full and are shaped by inside leg 
seams and a center seam. The fulness at the top is arranged 
in plaits turning forward in front of the hips and backward 
back of the hips, and the bloomers are completed with a belt 
that closes at the right side, the overlapping end being pointed. 
They are drawn in about the knees by tapes inserted in hems 
at the lower edges and droop in the regular way. 

This style of costume is exceedingly comfortable for wear 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES’ GORED DIVIDED CYCLING SKIRT, HAVING aX 
ADDED FRONT-GORE AND AN UNDER BOX-PLAIT 41 
THE BACK TO GIVE THE EFFECT OF A ROUND SKIRT | 
WHEN STANDING. (To Be IN EITHER oF Two LENGTHS.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 167.) 


No. 1728.—This is a very practical and graceful divide 
cycling — skirt, 
forwhich mixed 
cloth was used . 
stitching giving | 

» im 


the approved 
finish, Lach di- 
vided portion 


consists of a 
side-gore which 
is titted overthe ify 
hip by a dart, fe 


‘ 
and a wide cir- ait: | 
cular _— section eT a RB | 


that joins the re ig 
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gore ip seams extending to the belt, placket 
openings being finished at the side-front 
seams and closed with buttons and button- 
holes. The divided portions are joined ina 
center seam extending from the belt is 
front to the belt at the back, and a frem- 
gore stitched on over the side-front sean 
conceals the division in front. A deeb 
under box-plait at the back shows its outer 
folds falling close together all the way. end 
this plait, together with the front-gore. 
gives the skirt the cffect of a round skir 
when the wearer is dismounted. Pocket 
are inserted in the plackets and between 
the plackets, the skirt is finished with 34 
band that is buttoned to the belt comple:- 
ing the remainder of the skirt and closing 
at the front. The skirt may be made is 
either length illustrated and is of graceful 
width, each divided portion of the lon: 
skirt measuring two yards at the lowe: 
edge in the medium sizes. 

For Summer wear crash and duck aré 
selected and serge or cheviot for other wear 

We have pattern No. 1728 in nine sizes fu 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, wai- 
ineasure. Fora lady of medium size, the ur 
ment needs three yards and a half of goud: 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern. }- 





sae a or 25 cents. 
se = — _ Oe 
~~ 1727 LADIES’ MEDIUM-WIDE CIRCULAR CY- 
1727 CLING SKIRT, HAVING AN UNDER 


Front View. 


(For Description see Page 165.) 


while engaged in gymnastic exercises. Diagonal, serge, flan- 
nel and cheviot are satisfactory inaterials for the costume. 

We have pattern No. 1727 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of medium size, requires seven yards and 
an eighth of material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
1s. 3d. or 80 cents. 


Back View. 
Lapies’ GYMNASTIC CostuME, CONSISTING OF A YOKE-BLousE (TO BE MADE HiGH- 
NECKED WITH A STANDING COLLAR OR OPEN-NECKED WITH A SAILOR COLLAR 
AND WITH ELBOW orn FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES) AND BLOOMERS. 


BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, GIVIN« 
MUCH THE EFFECT OF A DIVIDFI 
SKIRT-BACK WHEN MOUNTED. (To & 
IN EITHER OF Two LENGTHS) 
(For Illustrations see Page 167.) 


No. 1826.—The graceful circular eyclin 
skirt here illustrated is made of brown cycling cloth, wit 
machine-stitching fora finish. It is fitted smoothly over th 
hips by a dart at each side and, owing to its shaping, falls i 
pretty ripples below. A wide under box-plait is formed at th 
back, and its outer folds, which are tacked together for. 
short distance below the belt, fall one at each side of the sac 
dle, giving very much the effect,of,a,divided skirt-back whe 


the wearer is 
mounted. The 
skirt may be 
made in either 
length  illus- 
‘rated, the long 
skirt measuring 
y little over 
‘hree vards and 
‘uree-fourths at 
‘he foot in the 
medinim sizes. 
A placket open- 
ing is made at 
aach side of the 
‘enter of the 
front and com- 
aeted with a 
,101nted overlap, 
‘through =which 
he closing is 
nade with but- 


ons and button-holes, and pockets 


re inserted. 


Cycling skirts for the warm season 
ire made of crash, dack or piqué, but 
f the skirt is to do service through- 
ut the year, serge, cheviot or one of 
he tailor cloths will be a more prac- 
Stitching is the prefer- 
ed finish on all materials, many 
ows being made at the lower edge, 
ut rows of braid may be applied if 
, decorative effect be desired. 


ieal choice. 
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We have pattern No. 1826 in nine 


izes 
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SKIRT WHEN STANDING. 


ake the skirt for a lady of medium size, will require two 
ds and three-eighths of material fifty-four inches wide. holes. The skirt can be made in either-of two le 
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Side—Frant View. 


for ladies from twenty to 
lirty-six inches, waist measure, To 
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Side-Back View. 
Lapies’ GorED DivipED CyrcLine Skirt, HAVING AN ADDED FRONT-—GORE AND 
AN UNDER Box-—P.Lar? aT THE BACK TO GIVE THE EFrecT OF A ROUND 


(To BE IN EitHerR oF Two LENGTHS.) 
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Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ MEDIUM-WIDE CIRCULAR CYCLING SKIRT, HAVING AN UNDER Box-PLAIT AT THE 
Back GIVING MUCH THE EFFECT OF a DrvipEp SkKirt~BACK WHEN 


Side-Back View. 


(TO BE ‘IN KITHER OF Two LENGTHS.) 
(For Description see Page 166.) 


Price of pattern, 1s. or 
25 cents. 


—___~» 


LADIES’ MEDIUM-WIDE 
SIX-GORED CYCLING 
SKIRT, HAVING THREE 
OF THE GORES AT 
THK BACK AND FORM- 
ING AN UNDER BOX- 
PLAIT, GIVING MUCH 
THE EFFECT OF A 
DIVIDED SKIRT-BACK 
WHEN MOUNTED. (To 
BE IN EITHER OF Two 
LENGTHS. ) 
(For Illustrations see Page 
168.) 
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No. 1827.—A handsome 
cycling skirt of decidedly 
original design is here shown made of che- 
viot, lined with sateen and stiffened at the 
bottom with canvas and neatly finished with 
machine-stitching. It consists of a narrow 
front-gore, a dart-fitted gore at each side 
and three back-gores, and at the back it is 
arranged in a very large under box-plait, the 
middle back-gore being entirely underfolded. 
The outer folds of the plaits meet over the 
center of the back-gore and are tacked to- 
gether for some distance below the belt, and 
when the wearer is mounted one falls on 
each side of the saddle, giving the effect of 
a divided skirt-back. Plackets above the 
side-front seams are finished with pointed 
laps and inserted pockets and closed with buttons and button- 
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1827 
Side~ Back View. 
1829 LapiEs’ MEDIUM-WIDE S1x-Gorepb CYCLING SKIRT, HAVING 
Stde- Front View. THREE OF THE GORES AT THE BACK AND FORMING AN UN- 


DER BOX-PLAIT, GIVING MUCH TRE EFFECT OF A DIVIDED 
SKIRT-BACK WHEN MounTED. (TO BE IN EITHER OF TWO LENGTHS.)—(For Description see Page 167.) 


of correct width, 5 eo. 
measuring in the 
greater length a little 
over three yards and 
three-quarters at the 
bottom in the medium 
sizes. i 2 a WSS<« :: \ 

The various bicycle re Ps F \ WG SKS 
fabrics, as well as rw es AS SS 
serge, linen crash, co- 
vert cloth, duck, etc., FA ae ay AN" 8 
are suitable for this re ae et A\\ SSS SSS 
skirt, which for its “OF Qo. i SARS 
perfect fit is sure to 
give complete satis- 
faction. 

We have pattern 
No. 1827 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. For a 
lady of medium size, 
the skirt needs two yards and seven- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 25 
cents. 
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LADIES’ MEDIUM-WIDE FIV E-GOR- 
ED CYCLING SKIRT, HAVING AN 
UNDER BOX-PLAIT AT THE BACK, 





GIVING MUCH THE EFFECT OF —a 1895 _ 
A DIVIDED SKIRT-BACK WHEN oe de-B. L ; 
MOUNTED. (To BE IN EiTHE Tw Fs oa nee 
OO BEN Senn ae 1825 Lapiges’ Mgepium—WipE Five-Gorep CycLixe 
LENGTHS ) : SKIRT, HAVING AN UNDER BOx-PLaiT aT THE 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) Side-Front View. Back, Giving Mucn THe EFFEcT OF «a 
as ; DivipED SkIRT—-BACK WHEN MovunteED. (To 
No. 1825.—Navy-blue serge was BE IN EITHER oF Two LeNGTHS.)}—(For Description see this Page.) 


selected for the handsome five-gored 
cycling skirt here shown, and ma- 


chine-stitching provides the finish. The front-gore is narrow, cling cloth in blue, gray, brown, etc., will satisfactorily develop 
and the wide side-gores are fitted smoothly over the hips by a_this skirt. Several rows of stitching form the usual finish. 





dart and ripple 
gracefully below. 
A wide under bor. 
plait is formed at 
the back, its onter 
folds bein gstitched 
together for sev. 
eral inches below 
the belt ; when the 
wearer is mounted 
8 plait falls on each 
side of the saddle. 
giving much the 
effect of a divided 
skirt-back. Placket 
openings are made 
above the side 
front seams and 
completed with 
pointed overlays 
and inserted pock- 
ets, and the closing 
is made _ through 
the laps with button-holes and but- 
tons. A band finishes the top of the 
front-gore and laps, and a belt clos- 
ing at the center beneath the band 
completes the remainder of the skirt. 
The skirt may be made in either 
length illustrated; it is of medium 
width, the long skirt measuring a little 
over three yards and three-fourths 
at the bottom in the medium sizes. 
The skirt is lined throughout with 
sateen and is stiffened with canvas to 
a little above the rows of stitching 
which finish the bottom. 

Crash, cotton homespun and duck 
for Summer wear and serge and cy- 
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We have pattern No. 1825 in nine sizes for ladies from 
. twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the gar- 
: ment for a lady of medium size, requires three vards and a 
- fourth of material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
—$$—_ —______. 


COVER FOR BICYCLE HAVING DROPPED HANDLE BARS, 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
No. 1828.—A well planned bicycle cover is here shown 
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COVER FOR BICYCLE HAVING DROPPED HANDLE BARS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


made of dark-brown duck and a perfectly plain finish is 
adopted. The cover is planned for a wheel having dropped 
handle bars; it comprises a smooth top sewed smoothly to 
two side portions that are joined by a seam at the 
front and rear of the wheel. The pattern is so 
planned that a cover may be developed to fit any 
popular wheel. 

Covers of this style are a great protection to a 
bieyele amd may be fashioned from heavy brown 
lmen such as is used for covering furniture, also of 
denim, canvas and cretonne. Less expensive covers 
may be made of unbleached muslin. Stitching or 
braid may be used for a finish. 

We have pattern No. 1828 in one size only. To 
make a bicycle cover like it. requires six yards and 
a half of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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COVER FOR BICYCLE HAVING RAISED HANDLE 
BARS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 1829.—Denim was used for making :this 
practical bicycle cover, which is designed for bi- 
eveles that have raised handle bars. A smooth 
top carefully shaped is joined to the two side por- 
tions, which are connected by a seam at tle front 
and back of the wheel. The cover may be made 
to fit any popular wheel, and several rows of machine- 
stitching may hold the hem at the bottom in place. 

A cover of this kind will be a great convenience for pro- 
tecting a bicycle from dust and rust, dust being apt to 
collect in the bearings and the nickel trimmings being 
liable to become tarnished by dampness in the atmosphere 
where the bicycle is left exposed. Denim in blue, gray, 
green and brown, canvas and cretonne are_ suitable 
materials for making the cover, which may be finished 
plainly or have its seams piped with braid, if a decoration 
be aesired. 

We have pattern No. 1829 in one size only. To make a 
bicycle cover like it, will need six yards and a fourth of goods 
-hirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





FASHION NOTES. 


White Swisses, muslins and organdies, with embroidered 
figures or borders or enriched by the application of lace in- 
sertion and edging arranged vertically or horizontally to 
suit the figure of the wearer, are the grand mode of the sea- 
son and may be made as elaborately as desired. 

Combing-jackets of lawn or washable woollens are fashion- 
ably modelled like choristers’ gowns or cottas. 

National affairs have caused the introduction of warlike 
colors and war emblems in endless variety, and sword- 
pins, stilettos, and the like have been produced in a 
multitude of designs for the coiffures, for clasps, etc. 

Last season only elderly women wore tie-strings 
upon their bonnets; now the wearing of broad 
strings is a caprice of youthful wearers. The strings 
are tied at the left side, and one tie may be of lace 
or chiffon and the other of ribbon, one gauze and 
one satin or moiré, one black and one a gay color. 
In any case one string should be black, whatever its 
material may be. Strings are worn with fancy hats 
and also with dressy bonnets. 

Short or elbow sleeves are seldom seen this sea- 
son, a preference being indicated for transparent or 
semi-transparent textiles made up without linings 
and puffed round and round, shirred from shoulder 
re or tucked elaborately in tiny or inch-wide 
folds. 

Round skirts with a single seam are in favor at 
this time; trimmed or untrimmed, they are graceful 
and elegant. 

Mousseline de laine, always an admirable fabric for 
indoor wear in Winter and for street service on 
chilly days, is a favorite just now. It is rivalled only 
by all-wool challis. Either is as cool as cambric, 
chambray or gingham, lacking the clinging quality of 
these materials. 

Evening and dinner bodices are cut low and fin- 
ished with full, wide Berthas in quite the style of two 
decades ago. Afternoon gowns and demi-toilettes are simi- 
larly cut and decorated to wear with a variety of guimpes 
either lighter or darker in color or texture than the bodice. 
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CovER FOR BICYCLE HAVING RaISED HANDLE-BARS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The guimpes are tucked vertically, shirred round and round 
or overspread by insertions alternating with strips of the 
dress goods or with ribbons. 

Beads, chains, collars of gold, steel, silver or jet and lockets 
or pendants have returned with the oval necks of dressy 
gowns. 

Garrick capes and haverlocks are finding their way back to 
favor and are most welcome for driving and travelling wear. 

White barége is much in favor for afternoon gowns and for 
tea-gowns, with lace or soft silk fronts from the throat to the 
lower edge of the skirt. These fronts sre usually girdled 
across at the waist-line to secure a slightly pouched effect. 
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MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER FASHIONS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 271.) 
Figtre D 71.—Misses’ Costtume.—This illustrates a Misses’ 


costume. The pattern, 
which is No. 1773 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in 
five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years 
of age, and is differently 
pictured on page 177. 

A novel air is given 
this costume by the odd, 
pretty outline of the yoke 
and caps, and this effect 
is strongly emphasized by 
the present combination 
o1 challis and silk and 
the decoration of Liberty 
silk ruchings, ruffles of 
the challis and a pretty 
ribbon belt. The yoke 
appears above a front and 
back having fulness be- 
comingly disposed by 
gathers and is topped by 
a standing’ collar. The 
waist is closed at the left 
side. The pretty caps are 
sustained by puffed ful- 
ness at the tops of the 
sleeves, which are com- 
pleted with circular cuffs 
that flare in a pretty way. 

The skirt may be made 
with or without a five- 
gored foundation-skirt 
and consists of a circular 
upper part and a circular 
lower part or flounce that 
is very shallow in front 
and deepens gradually 
toward the back. The 
flounce is covered by the 
ruffle decoration, which 
makes the tlare more pro- 
nounced, and ruchings 
trim the skirt above the 
flounce. 

Many combinations of 
materials and pretty dis- 
posals of fluffy garni- 
tures, like lace, gauze rib- 
bons and chiffon, will 
suggest themselves to the 
ingenious home dress- 
maker who selects this 
costume for dressy occa- 
sions or for ordinary 
wear, both simple and 
elaborate effects being 
in good taste. 

The hat bas a pretty 
floral decoration. 





Ficgtre D72.—DLittTLe 
Girts’ = TorLetre.—This 
consists of a Little Girls’ 
dress and guimpe. The 
dress pattern, which is 


No. 1750 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for little 
girls from two to nine years of age, and is again pictured on 
The guimpe pattern, which is No. 1653 and costs 
5d. or 10 cents, is in six sizes from two to twelve years old. 


page 190. 
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Figure Nu. 38 H.—This illustrates Misses’ SummER CostuME.—The pattern 
is No. 1764, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see Page 175.) 


favorites. 


In this instance the charming little toilette is composed of 
a dress of crépe de Chine, prettily trimmed with baby 
ribbon and asash of wide ribbon to match, and a guimper of 
soft India silk. The dress has a full round skirt hanging from 


a round-necked _ body 
that shows becoming 
gathered fulness in the 
lower part at the center 
of the front and at each 
side of the closing. A 
deep, pointed Bertha that 
ripples because of its cir- 
cular shaping defines the 
neck and spreads over 
short puff sleeves, which 
are finished with bands 
and frills of the material. 

The guimpe is shirred 
in round-yoke effect and 
forms a frill about the 
neck, and the sleeves are 
shirred above frills at the 
wrists. 

Swiss, dimity, Jawn and 
the pretty checked ging- 
hams may be selected for 
the dress, and mull, nain- 
sook, cambric or China 
silk for the guimpe. 

Fine flowers ‘and rib- 
bon trim the Leghorn hat. 





Fieure D78.—Cmups 
GRETCHEN Dress.—This 
illustrates a Child’s dress. 
The pattern, which is No. 
1762 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in seven sizes 
for children from one half 
to six years of age, and 
may be seen again on 


page 191. 
Polka-spotted China 
silk is here associated 


with all-over lace in this 
dainty little frock, and a 
tasteful decoration is sr- 
ranged with lace edging 
and insertion and a rib- 
bon rosette with stream- 
ers at each side of tlie 
front. The dress, which 
is known as the Gretchen 
dress, is quaintly fashi- 
oned with a very short 
full body from which 
hangs a full, gathered 
skirt. Bretelles shaped in 
tabs pass over the shoul- 
ders, reach to the lower 
edge of the body at the 
front and back and stand 
out over the full sleeves, 
which are completed 
with wristbands. The 
neck is finished with a 
low standing collar. 
Frocks with short. bod- 
ies always look pictur- 
esque and are, therefore, 


All the wash goods and soft silks and woollens are 
suitable for this dress, with ribbon and lace for trimming. 

The hat is a poke shape trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 
(Descriptions Continued on Page 175.) 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued.from Page 170.) 

Fievre D 74.—Girts’ Eton Sartor Costume.—This illustrates 
a Girls’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 1765 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for girls from four to twelve 
years old, and is again portrayed on page 178. 

An especially jaunty style is the Eton sailor costume, which 
is here shown made up in dark and light serge, with a plaid 
silk sash and an appropriate ornamentation arranged with two 
widths of braid, olive buttons and appliqué stars. The four- 
gored skirt is gathered at the back and depends from a plain 
sleeveless waist that is finished with a standing collar. An 


Eton jacket that ends just at the waist opens all the way from 
the shoulders, displaying the waist front in middy vest effect; 
its principal feature is a large sailor-collar, that is square- 
The 


at the back and has broad ends with round corners. 
sleeves are in two-seam style, 
gathered at the top. 

The combined features of the 
sailor and Eton styles make this 
suit one of the most attractive CFC i 
shown for general or outing wear. PEAS BO sod 
It is suitable alike for seaside and B/CLY IV on ¥ 
country resorts and for the city Wrieraees 
and will be made up in duck, crash, 
piqué and such woollens as che- 
viot, tweed and flannel. Braid and 
stitching will provide decoration. 

The sailor hat is simply trimmed 
with ribbon. 
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Figure D75.—Missgs’ ArFrteEr- 
woox Dress.—This represents a 
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Misses’ CosTuME, CONSISTING OF A RouND 


ATS 
Figure No. 38 H.--MISSES’ SUMMER COSTUME. 
(For Illustration seo Page 170.) 
Figure No. 38 H.—This illustrates a Misses’ costume. The 


pattern, which is No. 1764 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five 
sizes, from twelve to sixteen years of age, and is differently 
represented on page 176. 

A white piqué costume that looks cool and smart is here 
shown, with a decoration of blue washable braid and a chem- 
isette of white lawn with a satin band-bow. The blouse is 
low in Pompadour shape in front, revealing a tucked chemis- 
ette that is completed with a standing collar. The fronts lap 
and close in double-breasted style with button-holes and large 
pearl buttons and blouse slightly over a leather belt. Becom- 
ing fulness is introduced in the lower part of the back, and a 
peplum laid in an 
under box-plait at 
the back is a dis- 
tinguishing part, 
but it may be omit- 
ted. Large hatch- 
et revers turning 
back from the 
square neck ex- 
tend a trifle out on 
the sleeves, which 
are completed with 
roll-up cuffs. 

The skirt consists of a five- 
gored upper part and a circular 
lower part or flounce gracefully 
graduated in depth. It may 
be made with or without a five- 
gored foundation-skirt. 

The mode is admirably adapt- 
ed to crash or duck, as well as to serge, che- 
viot, tailor suiting and other woollens suited 
to serviceable wear. Tan piqué trimmed 
with white embroidery and insertion would 
be very attractive made in this style. 

The small round hat is trimmed with 
silk covered with tulle and a spray of fine 
flowers. 
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PARTY DRESSES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 172.) 


It is quite the fashion to give parties for 
very young people at which the little girls 
appear in quaint costumes that reach the 
floor; indeed, they are sometimes made 


NECKED WAIST, A GUIMPE AND A SKIRT 
HAVING A YOKE UPPER PART AND A 
GATHERED FLOUNCE LOWER Part. (TO 
BE Mabe WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
THREE-PIECE FOUNDATION-SKIRT. ) 
(For Description see Page 179.) 


with sweeping trains that are altogether 
grown-up, while the boys are dressed in 
fancy suits or as smart soldier or sailor lad- 
dies. Every mother knows the pleasure 
wee maidens take in wearing fancy dresses 
of this sort when at play in their own homes, 


Misses’ dress. The 
pattern, which is 
No. 1722 and costs 
ls. or 25 cents, is 
in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to 
sixteen years old, 
and is shown again 
on page 178. 

Although the dress is simply designed, an elaborate air is 
given in this instance by a decoration of edging, insertion and 
baby ribbon and wide ribbon, together with trimmed ruffles of 
the material—fine sheer lawn—on the skirt. Fulness in the 
waist, which puffs out stylishly in front, is adjusted by gathers 
at the neck and waist at the center of the front and at each 
side of the closing at the back. Triple caps about the close 
sleeves impart a delightfully fluffy effect. 

The four-gored skirt shows a pretty flare at the lower edge 
that is made more pronounced by the ruffle decoration. 

The mode will be pleasing whether made of thin mull, Swiss, 
organdy, ete., or light-weight woollens like challis and nun’s- 
vailing or soft silks. Lace and ribbon will provide the trimming. 

The hat is profusely adorned with flowers and their leaves. 





and, of course, boys’ sailor suits are entirely 
appropriate for general wear, so fancy dress 
parties, which are a perfect delight to the children, need not 
be an extravagance. 


Figure No. 39 H.—Kr mono or JAPANESE Dress.—This illus- 
trates a Misses’ and Girls’ kimono. The pattern, which is No. 
3536 and costs Is. 6d. or 35 cents, is in six sizes from five to 
fifteen years of age. 

The kimono is made of plain and figured Japanese silk, the 
plain silk being used for the collar and for the broad sash, 
which is tied in a great flat bow at the back. The collar 
extends half-way down the front edges of the kimono, which 
is lapped widely in front and held in by the sash. Fulness at 
the back is laid in fan-plaits below the bow, and the kimono 
is completed by flowing sleeves that are deepest at the inside 
of the arm. 

This quaint little garment can be used as a wrapper as well 
as a party or play dress and can be made inexpensively of cot- 
ton prints in combination with plain material to match. If the 
hair is coiled at the back of the head and tiny Japanese fans with 
long handles thrust through the knot, the effect will be more 
than ever picturesque. 





Fieure No. 40 H.—Boys’ Saitor Surt.—This illustrates a 
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Boys sailor suit. The pattern, which is No. 7757 and costs 1s. 
8d. or 80 cents, is in seven sizes for boys from six to twelve 
years of age. 

This is a simply fashioned sailor suit, but it is exception- 
ally natty as here shown made of blue and white flannel and 
trimmed with braid and a silk tie that is passed under the 
collar and tied in sailor fashion. The blouse droops in the 
customary way, and its fronts are shaped to reveal qa buttoned- 
in shield framed by the pointed ends of the large sailor-collar. 
The full sleeves are completed with roll-up pointed cuffs. 

The long trousers flare over the boot in true nautical style 
and are laced over a puff at the back; they are closed in a fly. 

The materials appropriate for sailor suits are limited in 
variety, serge, flannel and duck being the most approved. 
Braid may be used to trim any of these materials, and a silk 
tie is always a pretty addition. 

A name is stamped on the band 
of the sailor cap. 





Fieure No. 41 H.—Littie Gir.’ 
EmpirgE Gown.—This represents a 
Little Girls’ gown. The pattern, 
which is No. 1821 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in five sizes for little 
girls from tliree to eleven years of 
age, and may be seen again on 
page 189. 

A picturesque little gown in 
Empire style for maid-of-honor, 


MISSES’ COSTUME, 





Side- Back View. 


CONSISTING OF A 
DOUBLE —- BREASTED 
CHEMISETTE (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND FITTED 


THE DELINEATOR. 


This illustrates a Little Girls’ play gown. The pattern, which 

is No. 1820 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for little 

girls from three to nine years of age, and is shown again on 
age 189. 


A beautiful play gown for the little maid to wear while | 


playing hostess with her dolls and little friends is here illus- 
trated made up in a combination of plain and figured India 
silk, the plain silk being in two shades of green, while the 


figured silk is in a third shade bearing beautifully tinted | 


flowers. 


A full flowing center-front appears between side- | 


fronts on which pretty hatchet revers turn back. The back © 


extends in a graceful round train and is arranged in a double 


- box-plait that falls in Watteau effect from the neck. Frill caps 


stand out over the pretty two-seam sleeves, and the neck i: 
completed with a standing collar. Lace edging daintily trims 
the gown, which may be made 
in round length, if preferred. 

Fine soft woollens would be 


dia or China silk or a contrast- 
ing color of the wool fabric. 
Baby ribbon could be effectivels 
disposed for trimming, the rit- 
bon being used alone or in con- 
junction with lace. 


ee es 


STYLES FOR OUTDOOR WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 173.) 


Fievre No. 43 H.—Grrr’ 
Dress.—This represents a Girl: 
dress. The pattern, which is 
No. 1747 and costs 10d. or 2) 
cents, is in eight sizes for girls 
from three to ten years of age, and may l« 
seen again on page 182. 

Plain challis was here selected for thr 
dress, which is made up in a pretty way witl: 
the full, round skirt extended to the nev: 
over the fitted body-lining to form the ev- 
tire front of the body. The back has a shor: 
body-portion with fulness prettily collecte: 
in gathers at the top and bottom at each 
side of the closing, forming a pleasing con- 
trast with the front, which flows free from 
the neck. Three rows of ribbon trim the 
bottom of the dress and encircle the stand- 
ing collar, while two rows trim the wrist: 
and the edges of smooth fancifully shaped 
caps that are supported by puffs on the close 
sleeves. Wide ribbon is prettily arranged 
to cover the joining of the skirt back of 
the extension. 


BLOUSE WITH 


LINING) AND A SKIRT HAVING A FIVE- 
GORED UPPER PART AND A CIRCULAR 
LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE. (TO BE 
MapDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE- 
GORED FOUNDATION-SEIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 179.) 


The little frock will 
whether made of plain or figured mate- 
rial, and many pretty trimmings can be 
arrangedewith ribbon and lace. 


The straw hat is adorned with flowers 


and silk. 





look attractive 





minuet and other 
stately wear is here 
shown made of 
rich pink brocade, 
with filmy lace for the Bertha frills defining the round neck. 
The short Empire body has pleasing fulness at the front and 
back, and the long full skirt, which is joined to it, may be 
made in demi-train or to fall evenly all round, as preferred. 
The Bertha frills narrow to points at the center of the front 
and at the closing, which is made at the back; they spread 
softly over the short puff sleeves, which are trimmed with frills 
of lace edging. <A wide soft ribbon is folded about the bottom 
of the waist and closed under a rosette-bow at the left side of 
the front. 

All sorts of soft and rich textures may be used for this 
dress, with lace or chiffon for the Bertha. The dress may be 
made high-necked and with long sleeves, and decoration may 
be arranged on the yoke and sleeves. 


Front View. 





Fieure No. 42 H.—Litrie Giris’ Warreat Pray Gown.— 


. FieurzE No. 44H.—Misses’ AFTERNOON 
Torettg.—This consists of a Misses’ blouse-waist and _ skirt. 
The blouse-waist pattern, which is No. 1781 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten to sixteen vears 
of age, and may be seen again on page 184. The skirt pattern. 
which is No. 9748 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes 
from ten to sixteen years old. 

The toilette is here pictured made up in one of the dainty 
figured organdies and trimmed with lace insertion and edging 
and satin ribbon. The waist is a simple style, with fulness in 
the front and back becomingly disposed in gathers, and it is 
closed at the back. A standing collar finishes the neck, and 
stylish breadth is contributed by triple frill-caps which fluff 
prettily about the close sleeves. 

The skirt is five-gored, with a gathered flounce of attrac- 
tive depth. It is a matter of taste whether the gores end at 
the top of the flounce or extend under it to the lower edge. 

Dimity, lawn, silk gingham, challis and Swiss will make 
dainty toilettes of this style, and on any of these materials 
lace and ribbon will be effective as garniture. 

Flowers and ribbon trim the small round hat. 


pretty for this Watteau gown. | 
if the center-front were of In- | 
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FievreE No. 45 H.—Girzs’ Dress.—This illustrates a Girls’ 

dress. The pattern, which is No. 1769: and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in eleven sizes for girls from two to twelve years of 
age, and may be seen in three views on page 181. 
_ The dainty frock is in this instance made square-necked, 
but it may be high-necked, if preferred. A combination of 
lawn and all-over lace was effected in the frock, with lace 
edging and insertion for the pretty garniture. The dress 
hangs full from a square yoke, the lower edge being straight 
s0 that the hem may be hemstitched to place if desired; and 
a pleasing fluffy effect is given by double frill-caps encircling 
the close sleeves and double frills falling over these. The 
sleeves may be omitted and the caps used for short sleeves. 

Swiss, organdy or dimity could be united with Swiss all- 
over embroidery in this dress, or silk could be used for the 
yoke and close sleeves in a dress of challis or other soft goods. 

The hat is a becoming shape trimmed with ribbon and 
flowers. 





Fieure No. 46 H.—Onitp’s Dress.—This illustrates a Child’s 
dress. The pattern, which 
is No. 1782 and costs 7d. 
or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes from one-half to six 
rears old, and is shown 
iain on page 192. 

The dress here com- 
»ines plaid gingham and 
ill-over embroidery, with 
i simple trimming of 
smbroidered edging. 
[he dress is smooth 
ym the shoulders, but 
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PRETTY FROCKS AND APRONS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 174.) 


Fieure No. 48 H.—Grris’ Dress anp Fanoy Apron.—This 
consists of a Girls’ dress and apron. The dress pattern, which 
is No. 1676 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for girls 
from four to twelve years of age. The apron pattern, which 
is No. 1647 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in ten sizes from 
three to twelve years of age. 

For this dainty apron sheer white Swiss was here selected, 
with fine Swiss embroidery for the frills, and ribbon, insertion 
and narrow edging for decoration. The bib of the apron is very 
pretty as well as protective; it has a full front and full backs 
that narrow toward the waist, and frills joined to its side 
edges fluff out in a pretty way over the shoulders, where they 
are broadest. The gathered skirt extends well around to the 
back, and the bib is closed at the back. 

The dress, which is made of cashmere, has a round waist 
with slight fulness at the bottom both front and back, and a 
four-gored skirt is joined to the waist. Pointed caps stand out 
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Front View. 


Back View. 


n which a row of 
igi outlining 
ic frills and trim- 
ing the neck and 





Misses’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A YOKE-WaAIST CLOSED AT THE LEFT SIDE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAPS AND CUFFS) AND A SKIRT HAVING A CIRCULAR 


(TO BE 


UPPER PART AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE 


(To BE 
MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT). 


rists is sufficient 

rnamentation. 

oft woollens and silks appropriate for children’s dresses will 
so make up pleasingly in this way. 

Ribbon and flowers trim the poke hat prettily. 





Ficure No. 47 H.—Lirttz Boys’ Cosrume.—This represents 
Little Boys’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 1768 and 
sts 10d. or 20 cents, is in four sizes for little boys from two 
five years of age, and is differently portrayed on page 193. 
There is a decidedly smart air about this boyish little cos- 
ime, for which piqué was here used, a row of narrow em- 
‘oidery at the edges of the fancy sailor-collar and the roll-up 
iffs and a broad leather belt giving an ornate completion. 
he ends of the collar meet at the bottom of a shield that is 
nished with aneck-band. Three box-plaits are made in the 
ick of the body and two in front one at each side of the 
osing, and the skirt is laid in kilt-plaits all round. The 
eeves are made comfortably full. 

Linen, duck and crash make pretty suits like this, and serge, 
1eviot and mixed woollen suitings may also be chosen. 

The sailor cap is of piqué to match the costume. 


(For Description see Page 180.) 


on the two-seam sleeves, adding a pleasing effect to the garment. 

Aprons fashioned in a fanciful style like this are made of 
the finest lawns, prettily figured dimity or nainsook, with a 
decoration of lace embroidery and wash ribbons in delicate 
hues. Serge, challis and all sorts of woollen and cotton goods 
are suitable for the dress, with beading, ribbon or gimp for 
trimming. 





Fievre No. 49 H.—Grrts’ Apron.—This represents a girls’ 
apron. The pattern, which is No. 1725 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, isin eleven sizes for girls from two to twelve years of 
age, and is shown again on page 186. 

Perfect protection is afforded the dress by this apron, which 
is here shown made of cambric, with plain tucking for the 
yoke and wristbands and a simple trimming of narrow 
edging. The apron is quite smooth at the sides but hangs full 
from the yoke, which is prettily curved to form a point at the 
center of the front ek back. The sleeves are in bishop 
style. comfortably full, and are finished with/deep wrist- 
bands. The apron may beimade!without sléeves, if preferred. 
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Gingham, checked or plain, chambray and also plain white 


dress pattern, which is No. 1676 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is 
fabrics are suitable for this apron, and the effect is pretty if 


in nine sizes from four to twelve years‘of age. 
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Front View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITH FourR-GoRED SKIRT. (KNOWN AS THE ETON 


This is a dainty little apron, for which dotted Swias was 
here selected, with embroidered edging for decoration. 
Revers turning down from the V-shaped neck of the square 
yoke give an ornamental air to the apron, which is completed 
by a full skirt and short friJl sleeves. The apron closes at the 
back and is entirely protective to the simple dress of chan- 
bray worn beneath it. 

The dress has a plain body with becoming fulness in the 
lower part, a four-gored skirt and two-seam sleeves, which 
may be made with fancy pointed caps standing out over them 
at the top. 

Careful mothers like their children to wear aprons at all 
times when indoors and, therefore, provide aprons of varying 
degrees of daintiness, gingham being the usual choice for 
morning wear and fine Swiss, lawn or nainsook for afternoon 
use, lace or embroidery adding to the attractiveness of the 
white aprons. The sheer dimities having delicate figures 
scattered upon a white ground are especially pretty for these 
little aprons, and they may be very daintily decorated. 





Fiecre No. 52 H.—Lrrrre Boys’ Apron.—This illustrates a 
Little Boys’ apron. The pattern, which is No. 9961 and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, is in four sizes for little boys from two to 
five years old. 


Bias plaid linen was used for this little boys’ apron, and 


edging trims the edges of the deep rolling collar. 


SAILOR COSTUME.) 
(For Description see Page 180.) 


The apron 
is laid in a box-plait at the center of the front between 
forward-turning plaits, and at the back a single box-plait is 
formed at 
each side of 
the closing, 
which is 
made at the 
center with 
button-holes 
and buttons. 
The sleeves 
are in bishop 


fancy tucking is used for the yoke. Insertion and edging may 
be used to trim. 





Ficure No. 50 H.—Misses’ House Toirette.—This consists 
of Misses’ dress and apron. The dress pattern, which is No. 
1722 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age, and may be seen again on this 
page. The apron pattern, which is No. 8084 and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, is in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years old. 

In this instance a fancy 
apron of lawn, with frills 
of embroidered edging 
and a yoke composed of 
joined rows of insertion, 
protects a dress made up 
in a simple style of fig- 
ured challis. The dress 
has a four-gored skirt 
gathered at the back and 
a waist having 4 full front 
and full backs, a standing 
collar and plain sleeves, 
which may be made orna- 
inental by triple caps. 

The apron has a full 
skirt that extends across 
the sides and is connect- 
ed by a belt with a full 
front and full backs above 
which appears a square 
yoke shaped low in V outline at the 
neck. Frills joined to the side edges 
of the yoke stand out over the dress 
sleeves, with pleasing effect. 

The apron will usually be made up 
in cross-barred cambric, nainsook or 
lawn, with lace or embroidery for 
trimming. If the yoke is of insertion 
or fancy tucking, the belt could be 
overlaid to match. Any seasonable 
material is appropriate for the dress, 
its simple design being suited to all 
textures, and lace, ribbon or braid 
applied in any desired way may be 
used to trim. 
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style and finished with moderately deep 
cuffs, and the collar is in two sections 
that flare at the center of the front and 
back. The belt is made with a pointed. 
overlapping end and is secured with but. 
ton-holes and buttons at the front. 

The favorite material for boys’ apron: 
is linen, Holland being the next in favo 
and ¢rash and gingham also proving sat 
isfactory. Theapron could also be mad: 
of white cotton cloth, with all-over em 
Tortetre.—This consists of a girls’ broidery for the collar, cuffs and belt 
dress and apron. The apron pattern, which is No. 1744 and Every mother appreciates the great value of these little gar 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in eight sizes for girls from twoto ments and will provide several of this mode made of substan 
nine years of age, and is again shown on page 186. The tial materials. “A simple wash braid will decorate them. 


Front View. 
Misses’ Dress, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 181.) 





Fievre No. 51 H.—Gretrs’ Hovse 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1898. 


MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A ROUND-NECKED 
WAIST, A GUIMPE, AND A SKIRT HAVING A YOKE 
UPPER PART AND A GATHERED FLOUNCE LOWER PART. 
(To BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT THE THREE-PIECE FOUNDATION— 

SKIRT.) 
(For Niustrations see Page 175.) 


No. 1770.—A costume equally suitable for misses’ after- 
noon and evening wear is here pictured. When intended for 
evening wear the guimpe may be omitted. s 
Originality is shown in the construction of the 
skirt, and the arrangment of ruchings as a 
trimming forms a new and attractive feature. 
Pale-pink Oriental lawn and fancy tucking are 
the materials associated in the costume. The 
guimpe is shaped by shoulder seams, under-arm 
gores and single bust darts and is closed in- 
visibly at the back. A deep round yoke is 
simulated by making the upper part of the 
guimpe of the fancy tucking, and the neck is 
finished with a standing collar of the tucking 
edged with lace. The sinall, two-seam sleeves 
have their upper portions cut from the tucking 
and the under portions from lawn and _.are 
very slightly gathered at the tup and finished 
at the hand with lace frills. 

The waist is cut with a low, round neck and 
is made over a fit- 
ted lining and 
closed invisibly at 
the back. It is 
fashioned with un- 
der-arm and short 
shoulder seams, 
and with fulness 
gathered at the 
neck and waist 
both back and 
front, the front 
puffing out* pret- 
tily, while the back 
is drawn down 
trimly. <A_ light, 
fluffy appearance is 
given by ruffles 
about the low neck 
and frill caps on 
the sleeves, the 
rufies and caps 
being edged with 
baby ribbon and a 
ruching of the ma- 
terial heading the 
rufe at the neck. 
The short puff 
sleeves are made 
over a tight lining 
and are trimmed 
with a ruching at 
their lower edges 
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to correspond with 1721 
the neck trimming. 
The skirt is worn Froni View, 


over the waist and 
may be made with 
or without the 
three-piece foun- 
dation-skirt, which is dart-fitted at the side and gathered 
at the back. The skirt consists of a circular yoke, fitting 
smoothly over the hips and shaped by side seams. To this 
yoke, which is ornamented with three rows of ruchings, is 


MISSES’ PRINCESS DREss. 


attached the lower portion, which is in straight, full, gathered | 


style. The bottom of the skirt is finished with two ruchings, 
while a ribbon sash, knotted at the back and having broad, 
fringed ends, gives the final smart touch to an exceedingly 
stylish costume. The skirt is of fashionable width, meas- 
uring three yards and a quarter at the lower edge in the 
middle sizes. 

Organdy, silk, challis or nun’s-vailing is suitable for this 
desirable costume. A fine white Swiss made over a turquoise- 
blue silk lining, with full ruchings of footing and blue satin 
ribbon for trimming, would give a very dressy and pleasing 





(To BE MADE wiTH A SHIRRED OR PLAIN YOKE.) 
(For Description see Page 181.) 
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result. Challis or nun’s-vailing, trimmed with ruchings of 
pinked silk in a contrasting shade would be very effective. 
An écru batiste trimmed with ruchings of the same material 
edged with black velvet baby ribbon would be very attractive. 
We have pattern No. 1770 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. To make the waist and skirt for a miss 
of twelve years, calls for four yards and a fourth of goods 
thirty-six inches wide; the guimpe requires a yard of fancy 
tucking twenty-seven inches wide, with three-fourths of a 
a yard of white lawn thirty-six inches wide. 

Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—____.—____—_. 


MISSES' COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE. 
BREASTED BLOUSE WITH CHEMISETTE (To 
BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND 
FitteD Lininc) AND A SKIRT HAVING A 
FIVE-GORED UPPER PART AND A CIRCU-.- 
LAR LOWER PART OR FLOUNCE (To BE 


MaDE WITH OR WitTHOUT THE F1vE-GORED 
FOUNDATION—SKIRT). 


(For Illustrations see Page 176.) 


No. 1764.—By referring to figure No. 38 II 
in this number of Tae DeLingaTor, this cos- 
tume may be seen differently made up. 

very smart 
costume having a 
fashionabledouble. 
breasted blouseand 
a skirt with a styl- 
ishly zraduated cir- 
cularflounce is here 
illustrated made of 
white piqué, witha 
chemisette of fine 
lawn, and prettily 
trimmed with in- 
sertion and frills of 
embroidery, a rib- 
bon bow and white 
leather belt giving 
pretty touches. The 
blouse is shaped by 
shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams and 
may be made with 
or without the fit- 
ted lining, which 
closes in the front 
with hooks and 
eyes. The blouse 
is smooth at the 
top of the back and 
front and under 
the arms, with 
slight fulness at the 
bottom __ brought 
well to the center 
and confined in a 
double row of gath- 
ers. The fulness is 
drawn down tight 
in the back, while 
in front it puffs out 
prettily. The front 
is cut low and square to show the daintily tucked lawn chemi- 
sette, which has shallow yoke-portions at the back, where the 
closing is made. The chemisette is finished with a standing 
collar that is covered with a band of insertion above a ribbon 
tie bowed in front. Hatchet revers which extend over on the 
sleeves are joined to the front edges of the front. The blouse 
may be made with or without the two-piece peplum, which is 
in circular style, formed in an under box-plait at the center of 
the back and having prettily rounded ends. The blouse closes 
in front in double-breasted style with button-holes and large 
pearl buttons. The sleeves are shaped with two seams and have 
pretty gatkered fulness at the top; they may be made with or 
without the tight lining and are finished with turn-over 
cuffs. The skirt can be made with or without the five-gored 
foundation-skirt, which is gathered at the back. The upper 
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Back View. 


part isin five gores and is fitted smoothly about the hips by 
darts and gathered at the back. The graduated circular 
flounce, which is narrow in front and quite deep at the back, 
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Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ DRESS, WIfH FoUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 181.) 





is joined sinoothly to the upper portion and ripples prettily, a . 


neat finish being afforded by a piqué-covered cord inserted in 
the seam. The skirt measures a little over two yards and a 
half round the bottoin in the middle sizes. 

Woollen fabrics as well as cotton materials may very suitably 
be used for this stylish costume. It could very effectively be 
developed in gray mohair, with white cloth or piqué facings 
For the revers, cuffs and chemisette, and braid-trimmed, with 
a white leather belt and tie of turquoise-blue to give dainty 
«<ompletion. 

We have pattern No. 1764 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the garment for a 
miss of twelve years, will need four yards and seven-eighths 
of piqué twenty-seven-inches wide, with three-eighths of a 
yard of lawn thirty-six inches wide for the chemisette. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


eS eee see 
MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A YOKE-WAIST CLOSED 
AT THK LEFT SIDE (To Be MaDE WITH oR WITHOUT THE Caps 
AND CuFFrs) AND A SKIRT HAVING A CIRCULAR UPPER 
PART AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR LOWER PART OR 
FLOUNCE (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED 
FOUNDATION-SKIRT). 
(For Illustrations see Page 177.) 


No. 1773.—At figure D71 in this magazine this costume is 
again represented. 

A costume combining some attractive novelties is here 
illustrated, the yoke and sleeve-caps being of decidedly odd 
shape, while a very light, summery effect is attained by the 
ruffle-trimmed circular skirt, with its gracefully graduated 
flounce. As here shown the costume is made of plain challis and 
lace net, with narrow shirred ribbon, aribbon belt and ruffles of 
the material for trimming. The waist is made over a fitted 
lining, closed at the center of the front, and the pretty front, 
which consists of a yoke and a full lower portion, is made 
over a dart-fitted lining-front and closes along the left shoul- 
der and under the arm. The back also is composed of a yoke 
and a full lower-portion, and the fulness in the front and 
back is drawn well to the center and collected in gathers at 
the top and at the waist, the front puffing out prettily, while 
the back is drawn down tight. The yoke is oddly curved to 
form a point at the center and a deep scollop at each side of 
the front and back. The sides of the waist are smoothly fitted 
by under-arm gores. A ruching of ribbon follows the grace- 
‘ ful outlines of the yoke and caps, which correspond in shape 
with the yoke and are slightly gathered at the top. The caps 
stand out on the two-seam sleeve, which are arranged to form 
short pretty puffs at the top and made over fitted linings. The 
outline in the yoke and caps is reproduced in the oddly flar- 


ing cuffs. The standing collar closes at the left side and is 
covered with rows of gathered ribbon. 

The skirt may be made with or without the tive-gored 
foundation-skirt, which is smoothly fitted about the hips by 
darts and gathered at the back. The skirt consists of a circu- 
lar upper-portion that fits smoothly at the top across the front 
and sides and is gathered at the back, and a graduated circnu- 
lar flounce that is quite narrow in front but deepens gradu- 
ally toward the back and is entirely concealed by the trimming 
of full ruffles of the material. The skirt measures three yards 
and a half at the lower edge in the middle sizes. 

Thin materials can very suitably be used in developing this 
costume, organdy, lawn, French batiste, etc., proving very 
effective, while silks of all kinds can be used with excellent 
result. A practical as well as stylish costume could be made 
of blue and white figured India silk, with the yoke, caps and 
cuffs of white silk overlaid with heavy cream lace, using wide 
and narrow white ribbon for the belt and ruchings. 

We have pattern No. 1773 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. To make the garment fora 
miss of twelve years, requires four yards and a half of 
material thirty-six inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard 
of lace net twenty-seven inches wide to cover the yoke, caps 
and cuffs. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—____.@ 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
THE Eton SAILoR COSTUME.) 
(For lllustrations see Page 178.) 


No. 1765.— Another view of this costume may be obtained 
by referring to figure D74 in this magazine. 

A fancifully cut sailor-collar and a broad plaid sash form 
distinctive parts of this most attractive costume, which 
combines some of the pleasing features of the sailor and 
Eton styles. The costume, consisting of a dress and 
jacket, is here shown de- 
veloped in blue flannel, 
with white braid in two 
widths and white pearl 
buttons for trimming. 
The Eton jacket, which 
reaches only to the waist, 
is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams. The 
fronts are wide apart all 
the way, showing the 
front of the waist in 
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Back View, 


GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING THE SKIRT EXTENDING TO THE YOKE 1N Front 


Front View. 


ON THE Bopy Lininc. (To BE MADE WITH A HIGH OR SQUARE 
NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHorT Purr SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 182.) 


middy vest effect. The sailor collar is of fashionable size, is 
square at the back and. has oddly shaped ends; it is outlined 
with several rows of braid, which extend down the inside of 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1898. 


the open fronts to the edge. The sleeves, which have two 
- Seams, are gathered at the top. 
. The four-gored skirt fits smoothly over the hips and ripples 
_ prettily below. It is gathered at the back and joined toa 
. sleeveless waist, which is smoothly fitted by shoulder and 

under-arm seams and single bust darts and fastened down the 
.. back with buttons and button-holes. The front of the waist 
+ shows a very novel decoration of cross-rows of braid, and a 
.. standing collar covered with braid finishes the neck. The 

plaid sash is tied in a sailor knot at one side in front and has 
_ long fringed ends reaching nearly to the edge of the skirt. 
- Serge, cheviot, cloth, etc., are suitable for this little costume, 
_ while for warmer Summer days piqué, duck and linen crash, 

with fancy linen braid or embroidery, will be most effective 

and desirable. 

We have pattern No. 1765 in nine sizes for girls from four 

' to twelve years of age. To make the garment for a girl of 
nine years, will require three yards and five-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of silk 
twenty inches wide for the sash. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
——<—<—$—_$ <Q 


MISSES' DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 178.) 


_ _ No. 1722.—At figures D 75 and No. 50H in this number of 
- Tue Decttneator other views of this dress may be obtained. 
Tne dress is a particularly becoming style; it is here illus- 
trated attractively made of blue lawn, with a dainty decora- 
tion of white ribbon, lace edging and ribbon-edged ruffles of 
the material. The waist is made over a close-tittinglining, and 
_ under-arm gores produce a smooth effect at the sides. Pretty 
fulness in the front and back is collected in gathers at the 
neck and at the waist and the front puffs out stylishly. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar, and the waist is closed 
at the center of the back. The two-seam sleeves have slight 
gathered fulness at tho top, and three gathered circular caps 
vt unequal depth encircle them and stand out in a becoming 
manner, producing the broad, stylish 
effect. Perforations in the pattern in- 
dicate the proper position for the trim- 
ming on the front. 
The four-gored skirt is adjusted over 
the waist, and a wrinkled ribbon belt is 
bowed at the back. It is fitted smoothly 





, over the hips by a dart in each side-gore 

and is gathered at the back and flares 

, 4 | stylishly toward the lower edge, which 
Py $i measures three yards round in the mid- 
bana dle sizes. Three ribbon-edged ruffles of 


the goods decorate the skirt at the bottom. 


oD 


1%69 


Back View.: 





GtRis’ Dress, WITH STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE. 


(For Description see Page 182.) 


India silk, taffeta, crépon, nun’s-vailing, grenadine, organdy, 
@owered or dotted Swiss, mull, challis, fine batiste and dimity 
are well adapted for Summer wear, and ribbon, lace edging 
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and insertion will provide suitable trimming for these fabrics. 
We have pattern No. 1722 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the 
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Back View. 


Front View. 
GIRLS’ DrEss, WITH LOW-NECKED OVER-BLOUSE AND Four-Gor-D 
SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 183.) 


dress needs five yards and a fourth of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


i 


MISSES’ PRINCESS DRESS. (To BE MapE WITH A SHIRRED OR 
; PLAIN YOKE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 179.) 


No. 1721.—A pretty Princess dress, which may be made 
with a shirred or plain yoke, is here illustrated made of cash- 
mere, with a shirred yoke of Liberty silk. It is made over an 
accurately fitted lining of basque depth and is handsomely 
adjusted to follow gracefully the lines of the figure by single 
bust darts that extend to the bottom of the dress, under-arm 
and side-back gores and a curving center seam. In the skirt 
it falls in deep flutes at the back and in less pronounced rip- 
ples at the sides and measures a little over three yards and a 
half round at the foot in the middle sizes. The yoke may be 
shirred to form vertical puffs or it may be plain, and it is 
adjusted upon the lining, showing deep and square above the 

front and back. The fronts are shaped so as to bring 
the closing—which is made invisibly-—in a gracerul 
diagonal line from the top at the left side. The yoke 
and the standing collar are closed invisibly on the left 
shoulder, and a pointed revers turns down froin the top 
of the right front. An attractive feature is a Bertha 
ornawent that crosses the back, where it is pointed at 
the center, and forms triple-pointed caps over the tops of 
the two-seam sleeves, which are made over coat-shaped 
linings and gathered at the top to puff out prettily. 
Ribbon ruching decorates the dress, the manner of dis. 
posing of the trimming on the skirt portion in front 
giving the effect of an inverted V panel at the left side. 

Drap @ été, étamine, serge, mohair and novelty goods 
combined with silk or satin will develop this style 
admirably, with lace or ribbon for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1721 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. Fora miss of twelve 
years, the dress needs four yards and five-eighths of dress 

oods forty inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard of 
Liberty silk twenty or more inches wide for the yoke. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


a 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 180.) 
No. 1784.—This dress, which introduces the pretty 
Russian-blouse front and oddly pointed caps, is shown devel- 


oped in a combination of blue cloth and silk, with rows of vel- 
vet baby-ribbon and a satin ribbon belt and bow for decoration. 


(To BE MADE wiTtH HIGH 
OB SQuaRE NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR FRILL SLEEVES.) 


182 | THE DELINEATOR. 


The waist is fitted by under-arm gores which insure a close 
effect at the sides and is made over a fitted lining. A plastron 
of silk shows like a smooth under-body in the square neck and 
also between the fronts at the left side, the fronts meeting 
only at the bust and waist. A deep downward-turning plait is 
laid in the shoulder edge of each front. and the fronts and vest 
are gathered at the lower edge and blouse over in the fashion- 
able way. The backs are sinooth at the top, but have fulness 
at the bottom taken up in two backward-turning plaits at 
each side of the ciosing, 
which is made with buttons 
and button-holes. <A stand- 
ing collar is at the neck. 
The two-seam sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped lin- 
ings and are gathered at the 
top, standing out prettily un- 
der smooth, prettily shaped 
caps that give the desirable 
broad effect at the shoul- 
ders. The four-gored skirt, 
which is joined to the waist, 
is smooth at the top across 
the front and sides and rip- 
ples slightly below the hips; 
it is gathered at the back. 
A satin ribbon belt encircles 
the waist and is tied at the 
left side of the front under 
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standing collar. The wrists and collar and the free edges of 
the caps are trimmed with a ribbon ruffle. 

Lovely dresses are developed in silk, organdy, Jawn, ginz- 
hain, challis, poplin, cashmere, novelty goods and serge. Kil- 
bon or braid of different widths, frills or ruchings of ribbon 
and lace, insertion and, when sheer material is used, lace- 
edged ruffles of the goods will provide appropriate garniture. 
A charming frock for dressy wear is developed in blu 
flowered silk of a delicate shade. Lace edging outlines the 
square neck and edges the 
caps and short puff sleeves, 
and blue ribbon bows and 
ends bestow the final touch. 

We have pattern No. 1723 
in eight sizes fur girls from 
three to ten years of age. 
For a girl of nine years, the 
dress needs three yards and 
five-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——___>—_____ 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH 
STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE 
(To BE MADE WITH HIGH OR 

Soe SQcuaRE NECK AND WITH 

Pe - vs FuLL - LENGTH OR FRILL 





a dainty bow. ‘a _ SLEBVES.) 

Both cotton and woollen alee (For Illustrations see Page 181.) 
materials are appropriate 1747 No. 1769.—Another view 
for the dress, which may be Front View. Back View. of this dress is given at fig- 
trimmed with gimp, braid, Girts' Dress, with Front or SKIRT EXTENDING TO THE Neck on Ure No. 45H in this issue. 
ribbon and embroidered or THE Fitrep Bopy-Linine. The dress is a quaint and 
lace edging and insertion. (For Description see Page 183.) becoming style and may be 


A red serge combined with 
silk would be attractive. 

We have pattern No. 1784 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine years, the dress 
needs two yards and a half of dress goods forty inches wide, 
with half a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the plastron 
and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING THE SKIRT EXTENDING TO THE 
YOKE IN FRONT ON THE BODY LINING. (To BE Mane 


WITH A HIGH OR SQUARE NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH 
oR Suort Purr SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 180 ) 

No. 1723.—Flowered challis was selected for this dress, 
which may be made 
with a high or square 
neck and with full- 
length or short puff 
sleeves. The dress is 
very pretty, having a 
full gathered — skirt 
that is composed of 
two sections and ex- 
tended to the yoke in 
front, where it is fin- 
ished in a frill at the 
top and falls free in 
graceful flowing lines. 
Back of the under- 
arm seams the skirt is 
joined to the waist 
back, which is also fin- 





made with high or square 
neck and with full-length 
close-fitting sleeves or with frill sleeves. It is here pictured 
made of white lawn, and an elaborate effect is produced by the 
arrangement of lace edging and insertion. The square yoke 
has shoulder seams and, when the dress is high-necked, is 
finished with a standing collar. When made with a square 
neck, the yoke is overlaid with a band of wide insertion thut 
is mitred at the corners, and a frill of lace edging follows its 
upper and lower edges. The full dress-portion has a straight 
lower edge, so that the deep hem may be hemstitched if 
extra daintiness be desired; it is gathered at the top, where 
it joins the yoke, and is smooth at the sides, tle fulness fall- 
ing gracefully at the front and back. The closing is made at 
the center of the back. Two gathered frills, that are narrow 
under the arms, where they are seamed, encircle the coat- 
shaped sleeves at the 
top; they fluff out 
prettily, and two 
smaller frills that end 
at the lower edge of 
the yoke rest upon 
them. The frills grad- 
uate in depth and 
give breadth to the 
figure and, with the 
trimming of lace edg- 
ing, produce a fluffy 
appearance that is 
very attractive. 
Organdy, gingham, 
Swiss, dimity, chain- 
Bask View: bray and challis and 
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ee : light-weight woollen 
‘shod in a fella the GIRLs’ EMPIRE JACKET, WITH REEFER FRONT AND SAILOR COLLAR. 


top, the pretty fulness (For Description see Page 183.) 


being taken up in 

gathers at the lower edge. A body lining that is fitted with 
single bust darts and shoulder and under-arm seams renders 
the dress comfortable and trim, and the closing is made at the 
center of the back. Ribbons arranged in small bows are 
tacked at the waist to each side of the front and tied in a bow 
with long ends at the center of the back. The sleeves are of 
. the two-seam style, with a gathered puff at the top, and smooth 
caps which form two round tabs give desirable breadth to the 
‘igure. When made high-necked the dress is finished with a 


goods are suitable for 
developing the dress. 
and any preferre | 
trimming may be used, lace edging, insertion or ribbon being 
generally employed. A dainty dress made of fine pink cham.- 
bray and trimmed with white embroidered edging and inser- 
tion is made attractive by a yoke composed of small tucks and 
insertion. Several deep tucks are made above the skirt hem. 

We have pattern No. 1769 in eleven sizes for girls from tw¢ 
to twelve years of age. To make the garment for a gir] og: 
nine years, will require four yards and three-eighths Of ina 
terial thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH LOW-NECKED OVER-BLOUSE AND 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 181.) 


No. 1745.—This attractive dress is illustrated developed in 
light-gray cashmere, with a white silk yoke decorated in lattice 
fashion with narrow gray ribbon; ribbon ruffles and a ribbon 
belt bowed at the back enhance the dressiness of the mode. 
The dress is made with a close-fitting body-lining upon which 
the square yoke is ap- 
plied. The over-blouse 
shows a low fancifully 
curved neck and its full 
front and full backs are 
joined in under-arm and 
very short shoulder 
seains and gathered at 
the bottom; it droops all 
round over the ribbon 
belt and is closed at the 
back with buttons and 
batton-holes, while the 
yoke is closed invisibly. 
The two-seam sleeves are 
made over coat-shaped 
linings and have fulness 
collected in gathers at 
the top. Smooth pointed 
caps rise jauntily over 
the top of the sleeves, 
and the neck is completed with a standing collar. To the 
waist is joined the four-gored skirt, which is smooth across the 
top at the front and sides and ripples below the hips; it is 
gathered at the back, where it falls in pretty folds. 

Silk, Henrietta, cashmere, poplin, novelty goods and a 
variety of materials are appropriate for the dress, with rib- 
bon, braid or gimp for decoration. A dress of red and white 
figured taffeta combined with tucked red silk for the yoke and 
trimmed with ruchings of red ribbon will be exceedingly 
pretty. 

We have pattern No. 1745 in eight sizes for girls from five 
to twelve years old. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, will need three yards and an eighth of goods thirty-six 
inches wide, with half a yard of silk twenty inches wide for 
the yoke. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





Front View. 


—— ee 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FRONT OF SKIRT EXTENDING TO 
THE NECK ON THE FITTED BODY-LINING. 
(For Illustrations see Page 182.) 


No. 1747.—This dress may be seen again at figure No. 48 H 
in this number of Tar Ds- 
LINEATOR. 

An air of simplicity and 
grace surrounds the dress, — 
which is here shown devel- 
oped in spotted challis, with 
frills of ribbon for decora- 
tion. The skirt is in two 
sections, the front section 
extending to the neck and 
covering the entire front 
of the fitted body-lining, 
smoothly at the sides, where 
it is shaped off at the bot- 
tom of the lining, and in full 
flowing folds at the center, 
the fulness being taken up 
in gathers at the neck and 
shoulder edges, while the 
back section is gathered and 
joined to the short waist- 
back and the short sides of the front. The waist back is 
gathered at the neck, shoulder and lower edges, the fulness 
being drawn down closely and well toward the closing, 
which is made invisibly at the center. <A belt section of the 
material conceals the joining of skirt and waist, ending at 
each side of the flowing fulness in the front under rosettes 
formed of the ribbon frills trimming them. A standing collar 
completes the neck, and smooth caps that are pointed at the 
front and back rest smoothly over the short puffs at the top of 





Front View. 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GUIMPE, WITH SIMULATED YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 184.) 





GIRLS’ EMPIRE JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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the two-seam sleeves. The ribbon ruching decorates the caps. 

Among the materials suitable for the dress are cashmere, 
Henrietta, poplin, serge, nun’s-vailing, lawr, French gingham, 
wash cheviot, etc. Ribbon, lace, gimp and insertion are 
appropriate for garniture. A dotted Swiss made over pink 
and trimmed with pink ribbon would be attractive. 

We have pattern No. 1747 in eight sizes for girls from three 
to ten years of age. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, requires three yards and a half of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





~—___—_ 


GIRLS’ EMPIRE JACK- 
KET, WITH REEFER 
FRONT AND SAILOR 

COLLAR. 


(For Illustrations see Page 
182.) 


No. 1760.—For cool 
Summer days this little 
jacket will prove both 
stylish and useful. It is 
treated with great origi- 
nality, combining the 
best features of the Em- 
pire and reefer designs, 
and is shown most at- 
tractively developed in 
red cloth, with braid in two widths and machine-stitching 
for a finish. The jacket is shaped by shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and the loose reefer fronts lap and close to the 
throat in double-breasted manner with button-holes and large 
buttons. A short yoke gives form to the upper part of the 
back, and to.this is joined the lower portion, which is arranged 
in two large box-plaits and flares in Empire style. A medium- 
size sailor-collar is broad across the back, curves over the 
shoulders and forms broad, flaring ends in front, the corners 
being well pointed. A rolling collar falls over the sailor col- 
lar and finishes the neck. The two-seam sleeves are gathered 
at the top. 

We have pattern No. 1760 in twelve sizes for girls from one 
to twelve years of age. To make the garment for a girl of 
nine years, requires four yards and an eighth of material 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_—_—_—_——— 


GIRLS’ EMPIRE JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1742.—This becoming little jacket is pictured made of 
blue cloth, with wide black 
and narrow gilt braid for 
trimming. It is fashioned 
in Empire style and is shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm 
seams. A yoke forms the 
upper part of the jacket, and 
to it are joined the lower 
portions, which are arranged 
in four large box-plaits, two 
in the back and one in each 
front. The jacket closes in 
front with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. <A large sailor- 
collar curved slightly across 
the back and over the shoul- 
ders and forming two broad 
ey curved tabs at the 

ont is a picturesque part 
of the jacket and joins the 
neck with a rolling collar on 
the Byron order. The two-seam sleeves are becomingly full 
at the top, the fulness being gathered. 

Almost any style of woollen goods is suitable for this little 
garment, cloth, cheviot, serge and Scotch mixtures being 
popular. The jacket can also be made up in piqué and duck. 

We have pattern No. 1742 in twelve sizes for girls from one 
to twelve years of age. To make the garment for a girl of 
nine years, requires a yard and five-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of,pattern, Tdor)15)cents. 





Back View 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GUIMPE, WITH SIMULATED YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 183.) 
No. 1772.—This simple guimpe to be worn with low-necked 
and short-sleeved dresses is shown developed in nainsook and 


fancy tucking. It is shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams, and the upper part is of fancy tucking. A tape in- 





i741 


Front View. 


i741 
Back View. 


Misses’ WalIST, WITH Poucn Front. (To BE MADE WITH FULL OR PLAIN 


YOKE.) 
(For Description see this Page ) 


serted in a casing at the waist all round draws the guimpe 
close to the figure, and the closing is made at the back with 
buttons and button-holes. The neck is finished with a low 
standing collar of insertion and a frill of lace edging, and the 
one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and at the wrist and 
finished with bands of insertion and a frill of edging to corre- 
spond with the neck. 

The guimpe may also be prettily developed in lawn and 
daintily trimmed with insertion and edging. 

We have pattern No. 1772 in eight sizes from two to sixteen 
years of age. To make the guimpe for a girl of eight 
years, requires a yard and a fourth of nainsook thirty-six 
inches wide, with half a yard of fancy tucking twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. 


or 10 cents. 
—_—____>—_——_—__—— 


MISSES’ WAIST, WITH POUCH FRONT. 
(To BE MADE WITH FULL OR 
PLAIN YOKE.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1741.—The waist here illustrated 
possesses unusually attractive features, 
the mousquetaire sleeves, full yoke, pouch 
front and Bertha ruffle all contributing 
to the smart effect. The material is white lawn, and 
ribbon and lace edging contribute a simple, dainty gar- 
niture. The full, square, seamless yoke is arranged upon 
the body lining, which is fitted by single bust darts and 
the usual seams; and square-necked front and backs 
are joined in under-arm seams and very short shoulder 
seams and gathered at the top and at the waist, the 
backs being drawn down tight, while the front pouches 
prettily. The closing is made at the center of the back. 
A fluffy, gathered Bertha ruffle edged with lace follows 
the upper edge of the front and back, and a bow of rib- 
bon is tacked to it at the left side in front. The neck 
is finished with a standing collar, and a ribbon stock 
with frill-finished ends bestows a pretty touch. The 
sleeves, which are made over coat-shaped linings, are 
gathered along both side edges and at the top, one side edge 
being turned under to form a narrow frill along the front of 
the arm; they wrinkle becomingly about the arm and at the 
top puff out beneath a gathered frill-cap that is shaped to be 
narrow under the arm. The caps and Bertha ruffle graduate 
a depth over the shoulders, producing the desirable broad 
effect. A wrinkled ribbon helt with a bow gives a pretty 
completion. If preferred, the waist may be effectively 





MISSES’ BLOUSE-WAIST, WITH FITTED LINING. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


made with a plain yoke, as shown in the small illustration. 

The mode is a simple and becoming one and will develop 
attractively in sheer wash fabrics and light-weight dress 
goods, silk, organdy, Swiss, net, mull, nun’s-vailing and chal- 
lis, with lace edging, gimp, ribbon or insertion for decoration. 
A very dainty waist is made of white organdy, with a plain yoke 
of lace insertion and fine tucking. The frills are trimmed with 
white satin ribbon ruching and the neck 
is finished with a ribbon stock. Another 
pleasing example would be of silk mull 
trimmed with frills of the material edged 
with baby ribbon. 

We have pattern No. 1741 in five sizes 
for misses from twelve to sixteen years 
of age. To make the waist for a miss 
of twelve years, will require two yards 
and seven-eighths of material thirty- 
six inches wide, with three yards and 
a fourth of ribbon four inches wide for 
the stock, a belt and bows. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





——_—-—— 


MISSES’ BLOUSE-W AIST, WITH FITTED LINING. (To 
BE MADE WITH ONE, Two OR THREE Caps) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1731.—At figure No. 44H in this number of Tue 
De ineaTor this blouse-waist is again shown. 

This up-to-date blouse-waist is here pictured made of 
rose cashmere, with a dainty garniture of lace edging, 
ribbon and lace-edged wrist frills of the material. The 
front and backs have pretty fulness collected in gathers 
at the neck and shoulders and also at the waist, where 
the gatherings are tacked to the close-fitting lining. The 


front blouses gracefully, while the back is drawn down tight 


at each side of the closing, which is made invisibly at the cen- 
ter, and under-arm gores give a smooth effect at the sides. The 
two-seam sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are gathered at 
the top and encircled by a gathered cap, upon which rest two 
smaller caps of graduated depth that end a becoming distance 
below the shoulders, the three producing a pretty, fluffy effect. 
If preferred, the waist may be made with only one or two 
caps. The standing collar is covered with a ribbon stock, 
and a stylish ribbon belt closes at the left side of the front 
under a ribbon bow. ; 

Organdy, lawn, Swiss, mull, silk and soft dress goods are 
appropriate for the mode, and lace, insertion, plaitings or 





Back View. 


Front View 


(TO BE MADE WITH ONE, 
Two OR THREE Caps.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


frills of the material, embroidery or ribbon will provide suit- 
able decoration. Blue lawn develops a waist which has a 
delightfully cool appearance. The frills are trimmed with 
ruchings of white ribbon and lace edging. 

We have pattern No. 1731 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the garment for a miss 
of twelve years, will require two yards and a half of goods 
forty inches wide. Price of.pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


: FASHIONS FOR AUGUST, 1898. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH RUSSIAN 
CLOSING. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1791.—The Russian closing is a distinguishing feature 
of the comfortable sailor-blouse here shown developed in a 
combination of blue and white flannel. The blouse has a full, 
wide right front that has pretty fulness atthe 
center collected in gathers at the neck and 
overlaps a narrow left front, so as to bring the 
closing at the left side in Russian style. The 
back is smooth at the top, and the blouse droops 
all round in characteristic style, a tape or elas- 
tic inserted in the hem at the bottom drawing 
the lower edge in closely about the waist. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar that has 
a pointed, overlapping end and is closed at the 
left side. The Russian closing is emphasized 
by a strap on the right front, the strap extend- 
ing from the left shoulder to a little below the bust, where it 
is pointed; and the closing is made with buttons and button- 
holes beneath the strap and with hooks and loops below. The 
one-seam sleeves have their fulness collected in gathers at the 
top and at the wrists, and are finished with straight cuffs hav- 
ing overlapping, pointed ends that correspond with the collar 
and strap. : 

The sailor blouse is appropriate for tennis, boating and 
other sports, when the unrestrained use of the arms and 
shoulders is desirable, and may be also developed in serge, 
cheviot and washable materials of lighter weight. 

We have pattern No. 1791 in seven sizes from four to six- 
teen years of age. To make the garment for a miss of twelve 
years, requires two yards and a fourth of navy-blue flannel 
forty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard of white flannel 
in the same width for the collar, cuffs and strap. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__—_—_____ 

MISSES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR AND 
APPLIED BACK-YOKE AND WITHOUT 
UNDER-ARM GORES. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1794.—A very stylish shirt-waist is here pictured made 
of spotted gingham. It has an admirable feature in the 
smooth-fitting back with an applied, pointed yoke, and the 
fulness at the waist is drawn in snugly with tapes inserted in 
a casing and tied over the fronts. The waist is made without 


under-arm gores, and the fronts are gathered along the neck 
and shoulder edges, giving a stylish, full effect. The fronts 
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Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SAILOR BLOUSE, WITH RUSSIAN CLOSING. 
(For Description see this Page ) 


pouch fashionably, the fulness at the waist being drawn in by 
tapes in casings, and the closing is made with buttons and 
button-holes through a box-plait in the right front. <A stand- 
ing collar attached to the neck-band with studs is a stylish 
accessory. The one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and 
bottom and have an opening at the back of the arm finished 
with underlaps and pointed overlaps in the regular way and 
closed with a button and button-hole; they are finished with 
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straight cuffs closed with link buttons. A leather belt is 
worn. 

Madras, percale, chambray, dimity, etc., are used in the 
development of these shirt-waists. White piqué also is very 
stylish this season. 

We have pattern No. 1794 in seven sizes for misses from ten 


to sixteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a miss of 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


Misses’ SHIRT-W AIST, WITH REMOVABLE COLLAR AND APPLIED BACK— 
YOKE AND WITHOUT UNDER-ARM GORES. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


twelve years, requires two yards of material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————_—g —___—_—- 


GIRLS’ APKON, WITH POINTED YOKE. (To Be Mabe WitH 
OR WITHOUT THE BisHoP SLEEVES.) . 
(For Illustrations see Page 186.) 


No. 1725.—Another view of this apron may be obtained by 
referring to figure No. 49 H in this magazine. 

The generous proportions of the apron will insure complete 
protection tu the dress worn beneath it. The apron is here 
pictured made of cross-barred cambric neatly trimmed with 
embroidered edging. It is made with a deep yoke shaped 
with shoulder seams and pointed at the center of the front 
and back. The front and backs are joined in seams under the 
arms, where the apron is smooth, and are gathered at the top 
and sewed to the yoke. The apron may be made with 
or without one-seam bishop sleeves, which are gathered 
at the top and bottom and finished with wristbands, and 
the closing is made at the back with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. 

-Lawn, cross-barred and plain muslin, gingham, nain- 
sook, chambray and dimity develops serviceable aprons, 
with an edging of lace or embroidery for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1725 in eleven sizes for girls 
from two to twelve years of age. For a girl of nine 
years, the apron with sleeves requires three yards of 
goods thirty-six inches wide; without sleeves, it needs 
two yards and five-eighths in the same width. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——_> 


GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 186.) 


No. 1744.—This apron is again shown at figure No. 
51 H in this magazine. 

This apron is long, reaching to the edge of the dress, so 
its protective qualities will be speedily recognized, and 
when sheer materials are employed in its development, 

with fluffy frills of lace, it will prove a dainty garment. As 
here pictured the apron is made of fine nainsook, with fine em- 
broidered edging for trimming. It is shaped by shoulder and 
under-arm seams. A deep, square yoke forms the upper part of 
the apron, and the lower portions, which are gathered at the top, 
fall in soft folds to the lower edge, where the apron is broadly 
hemmed. The closing is made at the back with buttons and 
button-holes. The neck is shaped in low, pointed outline and 





186 


finished with gracefully curved oblong revers, which flare in 
points at the back and front. Short frill sleeves give a fluffy 
effect that is exceedingly becoming. 

Swiss, dimity, cross-barred muslin and chambray may be 
used in developing this little apron. If a fancy, dressy effect 
be desired, the revers may be made of all-over embroidery, 
and wide embroidered edging forms the frill sleeves. Lace 
and feather stitching are also suitable trimmings. 

We have pattern No. 1744 in eight sizes for girls from two 
to nine years of age. Fora girl of nine years, the garment 
needs three yards and an eighth of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—__-> —___—. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GOLF OR LAWN BONNET. (DESIRABLE 
FOR OUTING WEAR.) 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 1788.—This fashionable golf bonnet for misses and 
girls is illustrated made of red lawn and trimmed with a 
ruching of the same. The smvoth front flares in a most at- 
tractive way and is made double and stiffened by a round 
feather-bone inserted in a casing formed a short distance back 
from the outer edge. The crown, which is gathered at its 
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Back View. 
GiRLS’ APRON, WITH POINTED YOKE. (TO BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE BISHOP SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 185.) 





1744 


Front View. 


: Back View. 


GIRLS’ APRON . 
(For Description see Page 185.) 


front edge half-way to the ends and joined to the hack edge 
of the front, rises high above the front in a picturesque way ; 
its lower edge also is gathered and completed witb a narrow 


1788 in five sizes, from 


to sixteen years of age. 
twelve years, will require four yards and seven-eighths of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Priceof pattern. 1s. or 25 cents. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


binding. A curtain or cape, which is hemmed at the lower 
and side edges and gathered near the top to form a frill head- 
ing, forms a grateful protection for the neck. Tie-strings of 
the lawn are tacked at 
each side and may be 
prettily bowed. 

A bonnet of this style is 
desirable for outing wear, 
being light and protect- 
ive. Fine lawn in dainty 
colors and patterns, diim- 
ity, chambray, etc., are 
admirable materials for 
making the bonnet. Lace 
or aruching of the ma- 
terial will furnish appro- 
priate decoration. Espe- nL 
cially dainty and attrac- rsh A 
tive is this mode, devel- m= 
oped in delicate pink AAR 
chambray and decorated Hj ko 
1788 


with white embroidery. 
We have pattern No. 
MISsEs’ AND GIRLS’ GOLF OR LawN 
BoNNET. (DESIRABLE FOR 
OvTinG WEAR.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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three to fifteen years 
old. To make the bon- 
net for a girl of nine 
years, will need a yard 
and three-fourths of 
material thirty-six inches wide. 
10 cents. 


Price of pattern, 5d. or 


—— 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC COSTUME, CONSIST- 
ING OF A YOKE-BLOUSE (To BE MabE HIGH-N&cKeD 
WITH A STANDING COLLAR, OR OPEN-NECKED WITH A SAILOR 
COLLAR, AND WITH KLBOW OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES) AND 

BLOOMERS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 187.) 


No. 1761.—A comfortable, well-fashioned gymnastic cos- 
tume is here represented made of navy-blue serge and 
appropriately trimmed with white braid. The blouse is 
made with a yoke upper part and is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams. The yoke is cut short and straight 
across, and the lower portions are gathered at their upper 
edges and also at the waist, the fulness being drawn well 
to the center so as to leave the blouse smooth under the 
arms. Around the waist the fulness is confined by an ap- 
plied belt, and the closing is made in front with buttons 
and button-holes through a box-plait made in the right 

_ front and extended to the neck. The neck may be cut 
slightly pointed in front and finished with a small sailor- 
collar that falls smooth and square across the front and 
back, curving a little over the shoulders; or it may be high 
and a standing collar used. Either elbow or full-length one- 
seam sleeves may be used. The elbow sleeve is gathered 
at the top, and a tape or elastic inserted in a hem at the 
lower edge draws it snugly.about the arm. The full-length 
sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom and finished 
with straight cuffs ornamented with rows of braid. 

The bloomers, which are shaped by a center seam and 
inside leg seams, are cut very full; they are arranged in 
backward and forward turning plaits, which form a box- 
plait on each hip and are closed under a plait at the right 
side. <A belt with a pointed, overlapping end is closed in 
line with the bloomers and finishes the top; it is braid- 
trimmed and worn over the waist. The legs are hemmed, 

, and elastic or tapes run in the hems regulate the width, 
the bloomers drvoping in the regular way. 

Flannel, mohair, cloth, etc., will suitably develop the 
costume. A pretty effect could be obtained by making 
the suit of a soft shade of gray, with the collar and cuffs 
of white cloth and trimmed with rows of black braid. Still 
another attractive costume would be of red mohair, with 
the collar and cuffs of black and trimmed with red braid. 
or the collar and cuffs may be of the same color and deco- 
rated with black braid, if individual taste prefers. 

We have pattern No. 1761 in seven sizes from four 

To make the garment for a miss of 
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MISSES’ NIGHT-GOWN, WITH YOKE BACK. (To BE Mabe 


WITH A ROLLING COLLAR OR WITH THE NECK 
SQUARE IN FRONT.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 188.) 


No. 1785.—The pretty night-gown here shown is 
cambric, and lace edging used as decoration gives 
touch. The gown is shaped with under-arm and 
shoulder seams and has a full front and a yoke back, 
the lower portion of the back being gathered at the 
top and sewed to the straight lower edge of the yoke. 
The front is slashed at the center for a closing, the 
edges of the slash being finished with an underlap 
and a wide, pointed overlap through which the clos- 
ing is made with buttons and button-holes. Six for- 
ward-turning tucks extending for some distance from 
the top are taken up in each side of the front and 
contribute desirable fulness. The neck may be fin- 
ished with a rolling collar having pointed, flaring 
ends or it may be square in front, as preferred. The 
one-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and bottom 
and completed with wristbands. 

Lawn, nainsook, fine muslin and linen will be 
chosen for the gown, and Hamburg, nainsook and 
lace edging and insertion, beading and fancy-stitched 
bands are appropriate for trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1785 in seven sizes for misses 
from ten to sixteen years of age. To make the gar- 
ment for a miss of twelve years, needs five yards of 
goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


made of 
a dainty 
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LATEST DESIGNS FOR CORSET- 
COVERS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 125.) 


Dainty and refined women exhibit almost as much 
care in the selection of their undergarments as they 
do when a new gown is under consideration. Dainti- 
ness is achieved in the selection and uses of decora- 
tions, an exquisite assortment of fine laces and deli- 
cate ribbons being afforded. Cambric, batiste, French 
percale, lawns, etc., etc., are suitable for developing : 
these garments, and while delicate colored materials 
are sometimes preferred, the woman of irreproach- 
able taste prefers pure white. There is a fancy just 
now for full effects in the corset-cover, and the style 
is especially suitable for slender figures. Fastenings 
may be made with buttons and button-holes, ribbons 
or studs. 

The corset-cover shown at figure No. 1 is exception- : 
ally pretty. having its special feature in the arrange- 
ment of the tucks, which are placed on each front at 
the waist and from the low neck to the waist in the 
back. Graceful fulness over the bust is the result of 
the adjustment of the tucks in front, while the back 
fits smoothly. French percale, with trimmings of Val- 
enciennes lace and rosettes of baby ribbon, was used 
to develop the mode, which was cut by pattern No. 
862, in thirteen sizes from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

The corset-cover shown at figure No. 2 was shaped 
by pattern No. 8475, which is in thirteen sizes from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. Fine white lawn was used to 
make this dainty affair, and about the low, round neck 
and arms’-eyes beading is arranged through which 
narrow ribbou is run, a lace ruffle being placed above. 
The fulness is adjusted by shirr-strings at the waist. 

With short puffs, frill sleeves or without sleeves, 
the corset-cover illustrated at figure No. 3 will be 
equally well liked; it was cut by pattern No. 8701, 
which is in thirteen sizes, from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches. bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. When made of 
batiste, with a simple trimming of lace and beading with ribbon 
run through it, it will appeal to the refined woman. The fronts 
of this garment are becomingly full, while the back is plain and 
dart-fitted. 

The corset-cover shown at figure No. 4 was shaped by pat- 
tern, No. 8600, which is in thirteen sizes from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. It 
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may be made with a high neck or a round, square or V neck 
and with short puff or frill sleeves or without sleeves. The trim- 
mings consist of insertion, lace ruffles and ribbon-run beading. 

Two very artistic creations shown at figures Nos. 5 and 7 
result from the use of pattern No. 109%, which is in ten sizes 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 
7d. or 15 cents. Figure No. & shows the corset-cover made 
of lawn and trimmed with 
lace. The fronts are brought 
over in surplice or bolero 
style and tied just below 
the bust. 

Figure No. 7 shows a more 
elaborate conception of the 
same mode made of nainsook 
and trimmed with insertion 
and lace. Theneck is cut in 
fancy style, and the fronts 
are shirred instead of tied. 

The corset-waist shown at 
figure No. 6 is shaped by pat- 
tern No. 8721, which is in 
twelve sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
It is worn instead of a corset 
and is here very elaborately 
trimmed so that a corset-cov- 
er need not necessarily be as- 
sumed. The waist is made of 
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Front View. Back View. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GYMNASTIC COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A YOKE-BLOUSE. (TO 
BE MapE HIGH-NECKED WITH A STANDING COLLAR OR OPEN-NECKED WITH A 
SAILOR COLLAR AND WITH ELBOW OR FULL-LENGTH SLEEVES) AND BLOOMERS. 


(For Description see Page 186.) 


jean and is feathér-boned and laced up on each side. The decora- 
tions consist of all-over lace, lace edging and ribbon-run beading. 

Pattern No. 1673, which is in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs 7d. or 15 cents, was used in 
making the seamless corset-cover of pleasing simplicity shown 
at figure No. 8. The back and fronts are gathered at the top and 
at the bottom, the gatherings at the belt bottom being concealed 
by a belt to which a peplum is joined. 
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SOME DAINTY LOUNGING-ROBES OR NIGHT- 


GOWNS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 123.) 


Women of fastidious tastes always possess one or more 
lounging-robes or négligées, and a variety of styles is carefully 
studied before making them up. The loose fluffy effects are 
universally liked, and the materials appropriate for the devel- 
opment of these garments are India and China silk, challis, 
cashmere, French flannel, lawn and dotted Swiss. Extremely 
beautiful are some of the color schemes resulting from taste- 
ful combinations, while gowns of pure white are 
particularly charming. Fine laces and embroi- 
dered edgings and insertions are the trimmings 
brought into play, together with ribbons of deli- 
cate hue. An elaborate disposal of these deco- 
rative features is quite as much in evidence as on 
the dressy street toilette. 

Psttern No. 1442, in nine sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and costing Is. 3d. 
or 80 cents, was used to make the dainty négligé 
gown shown at tigure No. 1. Both the back and 
front hang full from the neck, the gathers in the 
front being confined by narrow bands of inser- 
tion. The large sailor-collar is ornamented with 
slanting rows of the insertion and edged with the 
lace. The sleeves are quite full and finished with 
a luce rutie. Ribbon is arranged on the front. 

Batiste in a soft 
creamy shade was 
used in developing 
the charming nég- 
ligé gown shown at 
figure No. 2. The 
pattern, which is 
No. 9048, is in eight 
sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches, 
bust measure, price 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
The special fea- 
tures are the fly 
jacket-fronts and 
the Watteau back. 
About the waist in 
front and extend- 
ing to the Watteau 
plait in the back 
beading is disposed 
through which rib- 
bon is run. Very 
effective is the cas- 
caded arrangement 
of the lace-edged 
ruffles extending 
from the neck to 
the lower edge. 
Insertion is placed 
on the jacket fronts 
and lace ruffles 
edge them. Bows 
of violet satin rib- 
bon complete the 
decoration. 

The surplice Em- 
pire design is beau- 
tifully illustrated 
at figure No. 3 in 
the lounging-robe 
cut by pattern No. 
1667, which is in seven sizes from thirty to-forty-two inches, 
bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. Pale-yellow silk was chosen 
for making this picturesque gown. The back is tucked to sug- 
gest a pointed yoke and falls in graceful lines. Beading through 
which black velvet ribbon is run connects the short body- 
portions and fall skirt-section and gives the desired short- 
waisted appearance. The pretty V neck is trimmed with wide 
lace put on very full and brought down the front edges of the 
body portion, with pretty effect. The sleeves are pleasingly 
artistic, the particular feature being the opening, which 
extends from the shoulder to the elbow on the outside. The 
lace is arranged on each side and around the Lottom. Several 


Front View. 


Misses’ Nignt-Gown, witH YOKE Back. 








(TO BE MADE WITH A ROLLING COLLAR OR 
WITH THE NECK SQUARE IN FRONT.) 


(For Description see Page 187.) 
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bows of black velvet baby ribbon bring the parts togethicr 
and add greatly to the effect. A bow of wider velvet ribbon 
is placed at the neck, and loops with long ends fall almost to 
the bottom of the garment in front. 

Figure No. 4 illustrates another lounging-robe or Russian 
night-gown, which is sometimes called the Alexandra négligée, 
the pattern being No. 9677, in eight sizes from thirty to forty 
four inches, bust measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. It is shown 
developed in a delicate blue India silk, with elaborate trim- 
mings of point de Géne lace, insertion and ribbon bows. The 
back has the Watteau effect produced by the arrangement of 
fine tucks instead of the plait, and the front is 
confined at the waist, where it suggests the blouse. 
Lace is cascaded down the left side, where the 
closing is made, and the sleeves are full length 
and quite loose. Frills of the material ornamented 
with the insertion and Jace are disposed at the top. 

Plain and figured challis are associated in the 
morning gown shown at figure No. 5, the pattern 
used being No. 1597, which is in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. The revers collar and turn-back 
cuffs are the clrief points. in this garment. Lace is 
used for decorating, and a silk cord encircles the 
waist. 

Fine white lawn is combined with all-over em- 
broidery in the garment shown at figure No. 6; it 
was developed by pattern No. 1596, which is in 

. nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust meas- 
ure, and costs ls. 
3d. or 30 cents. A 
square yoke is sug- 
gested by the ar- 
rangement of tucks 
in the back and 
fronts. Over the 
shoulders is ad- 
a a fancy col- 
ar in becomin:: 
style. Shirring: 
hold the fulness in 
position at the 
waist in the bheck, 
and a narrow sash 
of the material 
tacked to the shirr- 
ings is simply tied 
in front. Edging 
and insertion trim 
the wrapper effect- 
ively. 

A charming 
lounging-robe, 
which may be worn 
as a night-gown, is 
dee at figure 

o. 7 developed in 
white China silk, 
the design being 
embraced in pat- 
tern No. 1618, 
which is in eight 
sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches, 
bust measure, price 
1s. or 25 cents. The 
back has a broad 
box-plait in its cen- 
ter and hangs loose from the shoulders. The front has full 
pouch-portions and is confined at the waist with shirrings sap- 
plemented by ribbon-run beading. The decorations are beau- 
tifully disposed and consist of rows of insertion placed hori- 
zontally across the pouch portions, while ruffles of the silk 
edged with rather wide point de Paris lace outline the side 
edges of the pouch portions. A ruffle of the lace and a bow 
of ribbon daintily finish the neck. The sleeves are cut in 
bishop fashion and are finished with a lace-edged ruffle and 
narrow bands covered with ribbon, which is bowed at the 
inside of the arm. This gown is known as the La Belle 
Russe négligée. 


Back View. 
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Ques for \ ittle Felis 


LITTLE GIRLS’ EMPIRE GOWN. (To Be MavDE witH HIGH oR 
Rounp Neck, with Futi-LenetH og SHORT PUFF SLEEVES AND 
In DEMI-TRaIN OR RounpD Lenets.) FOR * MAID-OF-HONOR,” 

“MINUET” OR OTHER STATELY WEAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1821.--This gown is shown differently made up at figure 
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Front View. 
LitrLE Gigs’ Emprre Gown. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 41 H in this number of Tae Deuin- 
EATOR. 

For maid-of-honor, minuet and other 
stately wear, this is a most graceful, sty- 
lish and withal simple gown, which 
will impart to the wee maiden a touch 
of dignity and importance. It is in Em- 
pire style and as shown here is made of 

e-blue taffeta, with white lace for the 

rtha frills and lace net and narrow lace 
edging for decoration. The upper part 
of the gown is a short, full body shaped 
by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
made over a smooth lining. The full 
portions are round and low and are gath- 
ered at the top and bottom, the fulness 
being drawn well to the center of the 
front and back, where the waist closes 
with buttons and button-holes. Whena 
high neck is desired, the lining is covered 
with lace net in shallow yoke effect and 
finished with a standing collar edged with 
afrillof lace. A full, wide lace Bertha 
in two sections, that are graduated to 
points at the ends, which meet at the 
center of the front and back, falls pret- 
tily from the top of the full portions, and 
when the waist is low the Bertha makes 
a soft, dainty finish for the neck of the 
gown. The gown may be made with 
close-fitting long sleeves having pretty puffs or with short 
puff sleeves, both styles being shown in the illustrations. 
The skirt is in full gathered style and falls softly in graceful 
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Side-Back View. 


(To BE MADE WITH HIGH OR RounD NECK, with FULL- 
LENGTH OR SHORT PuPF SLEEVES AND IN DEMI-TRAIN OR ROUND LENGTH.) 
For ‘MaiIp OF Honor,” “MINUET” OR OTHER STATELY WEAR. 
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Front View. 


folds and may be made in either round length or in demi- 
train; it is joined to the short body and finished with a crush 
belt of satin ribbon closing at one side under a bow. 

Silks of all kinds, crépe, cashmere or organdy may be used 
for this little gown. Fine white Swiss, dotted, embroidered 
or plain, made over a dainty pink silk slip and trimmed with 
yellow lierre lace and pink ribbons, would be very effective. 

We have pattern No. 1821 in five sizes 
for little girls from three to eleven years 
of age. To make the garment for a girl 
of five years, will need seven yards of 
goods twenty-two inches wide, with a 
yard and three-eighths of edging four 
inches and a fourth wide for the Bertha 
frills, and a fourth of a yard of lace net 
twenty-seven inches wide to cover the 
yoke. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
——__—_____- 


LITTLE GIRLS’ WATTEAU- PLAY- 
GOWN. (To BE IN DEMI-TRAIN OR 
Rounp LENGTH.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1820.—This gown is again repre- 
sented at tigure No. 42 H in this maga- 
zine. 

Gray and heliotrope cashmere are 
here combined in this charming play- 
gown, which will be worn by the little 
maiden when playing hostess with her 
dolls or her little friends, It is made over 
a smooth body-lining that is closed with 
buttons and button holes at the front. 
The full center-front of heliotrope cash- 
mere is gathered at the neck and hangs 
in free folds between smooth side-fronts 
to which revers of decidedly odd outline 
are joined above the waist. A slash of 
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Stde- Back View. 
LitTLe Giris’ WaTTEAU PLay-Gown. (TO BE IN DEMI-TRAIN OR ROUND LENeTEH.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


desirable depth at the center of the center-front is finished for 
a closing. Under-arm gores separate the side-fronts from the 
back, which shows a double box-plait, falling>in Watteau 
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fashion from the neck. The gown may be made in demi-train 
or in round length. The neck is completed with a standing 
collar that closes at the front. Gathered caps extend out on 
the two-seam sleeves, which are gathered at the top and 
trimmed at the wrist with two rows of lace band trimming. 
Similar trimming ornaments the caps, collar and revers. 

A gown like this may be attractively made up in a com- 
bination of fabrics, or a single material may be used through- 
out. Henrietta or 
cashmere in combin- 
ation with velvet or 
silk or silk combined 
with vailing, challis, 
crépon or poplin will 
develop the mode 
admirably. Satin rib- 
bon, ruchings of chif- 
fon, band trimming or 
braid will] decorate it 
effectively. A cord 
and tassel would be an 
attractive addition. 

We have pattern 
No. 1820 in four sizes 
for little girls from 
three to nine years of 
age. To make the 
ale for a girl of 
ve years, will require 
four yards of dress 
material thirty-six in- 
ches wide, with a 
yard and an eighth 
of contrasting goods 
thirty-six inches wide for the center-front. 
Ud. or 20 cents. 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Price of pattern, 
—_— _—____—_- 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. (To BE Worn WitH OR WITHOUT A 


GUIMPE. ) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1750.—A different development of this dress is pictured 
at figure D 72 in this magazine. 

This exquisite dress is here illustrated made of figured 
organdy, with lace insertion, edging and satin ribbon for 
trimming. The waist is made over a lining which, like the 
outside, is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams. It is 
smooth at the top, and the slight gathered fulness at the bot- 
tom is brought down tight in the back, while in front it puffs 
out prettily. The neck is low and round, and from it falls a 
pointed, circular Bertha that is edged with a frill of lace, 
giving a very light, airy effect, 
which is increased by strips of 
insertion radiating from the 
neck and terminating between 
the points. The sleeves are 
full short puffs made over a 
tight lining; they are gathered 
at the top and bottom and fin- 
ished with bands of insertion 
edged with a frill of lace. The 
skirt is in full gathered style and 
is sewed to the body, the join- 
ing being concealed at the 
sides by wrinkled bands of rib- 
bon, which end under rosettes 
of ribbon arranged at each side 
of the fulness in the front and 
back. The dress closes at the 
back with buttons and button- 
holes and may be worn with or 
without a guimpe. 

For dressy occasions the 
dress may be made of white 
Swiss over a dainty silk slip and profusely trimmed with Val- 
enciennes lace and ribbon to match the slip in color, giving 4 
most pleasing effect. All light materials, such as dimity, lawn, 
nainsook, etc., are suitable for this dainty dress. 

We have pattern No. 1750 in eight sizes for little girls from 
two to nine years. To make the dress for a girl of five years, 
will need two yards and seven-eighths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


Front View. 
CuHILp’s Fancy YOKE DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 





(To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
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CHILD'S FANCY YOKE DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1787.—This pretty little dress is shown developed 
in nainsook and fancy tucking, with insertion for the neck- 
band and wristbands and embroidered edging for trimming. 
A pretty yoke, that is double-pointed at the front and back, 
and pointed bretelles that ripple softly over the shoulders are 
very attractive fea- 
tures. The yoke is of 
the tucking and is 
shaped by shoulder 
seams. The skirt is 
in full gathered style, 
falling from the yoke 
in graceful folds, and 
is smooth under the 
arms; it is finished 
around the bottom 
with a broad hem 
feather-stitched to 
position. The pointed 
bretelles are gathered 
and ripple softly over 


the full one-seam 
bishop sleeves, which 
are finished with 


wristbands of inser- 
tion decorated with a 
frill of edging. The 
neck is finished with 
a band and frill to 
match. 

Cross-barred mus- 
lin, Swiss, dimity, organdy, etc., can be used in making this 
desirable little dress. The result would prove most pleasing if 
the dress were made of Oriental lawn, with the yoke and 
bretelles of all-over embroidery finished with fine lace frills. 

We have pattern No. 1787 in seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years of age. To make the garment for a child 
of five years, requires three yards and an eighth of nainsook 
thirty-six inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tuck- 
ing twenty-seven inches wide for the yoke, and three-fourths 
of a yard of insertion an inch and a half wide for the neck- 
band and wristbands. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_——_<e_ —__—_— 


CHILD’S DRESS. (To BE Worn WITH OR WITHOUT «4 GUIMPE) 


(For Illustrations see Page 191.) 


No. 1781.—Exceedingly dainty is this little dress, with its 
blouse body, frill sleeves and 
low neck. It is shown devel- 
oped in white organdy, with a 
pretty decoration of lace edging 
and insertion, and may be worn 
with or without a guimpe. The 
full portions, which are joined 
in under-arm and very short 
shoulder seams, are gathered at 
the top and sewed to a narrow 
yoke having shoulder seams, 
the yoke being in rounding out- 
line at the back and pointed at 
the neck and lower edges in 
front. The waist pouches pret- 
tily all round and is smooth 
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under the arms, the fulness at 
L787 the bottom both front and 
Back View. back being collected in several] 


rows of shirrings that are drawn 
well toward the center and 
concealed by a belt covered 
with insertion; it is closed in- 
visibly at the back. The gathered frill sleeves are quite short 
and are shallo. est under the arm, where they are seamed: 
they stand out prettily over the arms. The full straight skirt 
is gathered at the top and sewed to the waist, hanging with 
pretty fulness all round. 

The dress may be developed in any of the lovely figured or 
plain silks, and cashmere, challis, Henrietta or the thinner | 
cotton fabrics, lawn, Swiss in plain or flowered desigms and 
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fine ginghams being suitable. Braid, ribbon, gimp, lace edg- 
ing and insertion will supply appropriate decoration. The 
dress may be prettily trimmed with ruchings or frills of silk 
or satin ribbon, this style of trimming being now very much 
' in favor. 

We have pattern No. 1781 in seven sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. To make the dress for a child of 
five years, will need two yards and three-eighths of goods 
thirty-six inches wide, with 
three-fourths of a yard of in- 
sertion an inch and three- 
fourths wide for the belt. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—“— oe 


CHILD'S GRETCHEN DRESS. 


(SOMETIMES CALLED THE EM- 
PIRE DRESS.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1762.—At figure D738 in 
this issue of THe DerLINEATOR 
this dress is again represented. Ca . i 

In this little Gretchen dress, CX S SY 
which is often called the Em- 1781 
pire dress, a novel feature is in- 
troduced in the oddly shaped Front View. 
bretelles, which form adressy (xuirp’s Dress. 
addition and are especially de- 
signed to give fashionable 
breadth. The dress is here . 
shown made of spotted challis, with Valenciennes lace for 
trimming. The short full body is made over a smooth lining, 
both being fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams, and the 
closing is made at the back with buttons and button-holes. 
The body is gathered at the neck and along the skoalders for 
a short distance, while at the lower edge the fulness is col- 
lected in shirrings that are brought to the center, leaving the 
body plain at the sides. The bretelles curve gracefully over 
the shoulders and terminate at the lower edge of the body 
both front and back. The neck is finished with a narrow 
band and a lace frill. Thesleeves are in full bishop style, with 
shallow cuffs and lace frills. The full gathered skirt is joined 
to the body, from which it hangs in soft folds, and is com- 
pleted by a broad hem. : 

Organdy, Swiss, nainsook, chambray and percale may be 
employed for this little dress. Hemstitching is a pretty finish 
for skirts of sheer materials. 

We have pattern No. 1762 in seven sizes for children from 
one half to six years of age. To make the garment for a 
child of five years, requires two yards and five-eighths of 
material thirty-six inch- 
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is shaped with shoulder 
seams, is covered with 
the lace net and is quite 
short on the shoulders. 
The dress portion is gathered at the top both back and front 
and is gracefully shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams; it 
clings slightly to the figure at the sides and falls in soft, free 
folds at the front and back over a short body-lining, which, 
however, may be omitted. The bishop sleeves are made over 
coat-shaped linings; they are gathered at the top and bottom 
and finished with round cuffs covered with the net and 
decorated at the wrist edge with a frill of edging. A standing 


(To BE WoRN WITH oR WITHOUT A GUIMPE.) 
(For Descriptfon see Page 190.) 


CHILD’s GRETCHEN Dress. (SOMETIMES CALLED THE EMPIRE DRESS.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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collar overlaid with the lace net and decorated with a frill of 
edging completes the neck. A pretty feature is the gathered 
Bertha ruffle, which is in two sections that are shaped 
to form two flaring tabs at the front and back and fluff 
out in a becoming way over the sleeves; it is included in the 
seam joining the yoke tothe dress portion and is bordered 
with edging. A deep hem finishes the bottom of the dress. 

Little dresses of this style are made of all sorts of white 
goods, washable goods and va- 
rious soft woollens. Uace or 
other edging, ribbon braid, 
fancy stitching, ruffles, etc., 
may be used in any pleasing 
way for decoration. A very 
attractive little garment is the 
result of developing by this 
mode delicate pink chambray 
with white lawn tucking and 
trimmings of Swiss embroidery. 
The Bertha ruffle may have 
bands of insertion let in in 
slanting effect. 

We have pattern No. 1782 in 
seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years of age. 
To make the garment for a 
child of five years, will re- 
Ne two yards and three- 
ourths of material thirty-six 
inches wide, with three-eighths 
of a yard of lace net twen- 
ty-seven inches wide to cover the yoke, collar and cuffs. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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Back View. 
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CHILD'S SQUARE-YOKE DRESS. (To BE Mave witH a HIGH 
oR SLIGHTLY Low NECK aND Wit FouLL-LEneta 
oR SHort SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 192.) 


No. 1749.—This quaint-looking little dress is pictured 
made up in a combination of fine nainsook and fancy tucking 
and trimmed with lace edging. The square yoke, which is of 
the tucking, is shaped with shoulder seams, and the ful) dress- 
portion is-smooth at the sides and has pretty fulness at the 
front and back collected in gathers at the top. Double lace- 
edged frills of the material fluff out prettily over the shoulders 
and are included in the arm’s-eye seams; and single frills, also 
lace-edged, are included in the cross seams at the front and 
back, the whole creating a pretty Bertha effect and giving 
breadth across the shoulders. The dress may be made with a 
high or slightly low neck, 
a frill of lace edging pro- 
viding a dainty comple- 
tion in either instance. 
The sleeves may be in 
full length, with a gath- 
Nie ered puff at the top, or - 
Tk they may be short puffs 
SOA finished with narrow 
bands that are completed 
with lace-edged frills of 
the goods. 

Organdy, Swiss, mull, 
dimity, zephyr gingham 
and batiste are materials 
suitable for the dress, 
which may have frills of 
embroidered edging or of 
the material edged with 
lace or. embroidery and 
rows of narrow ribbon. 
The dress may be trim- 
med with rows of inser- 
tion or with one or more groups of small tucks taken up above 
the hem, but the tucks must be allowed for, as they are not in 
the pattern. A pleasing example would be a figured dimity 
with a white ground and trimmed with fine Swiss embroidery. 

We have pattern No. 1749 in seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six vears of age. To make the dress fora child of 
five years, will need three yards and three-fourths of nainsook 
thirty-six inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tuck- 
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ing twenty-seven inches wide for the yoke. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 


—_——__—_—____—_- 


LITTLE BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For llustrations see Page 193.) 


No. 1768-—This costume is again illustrated at figure No. 
47 H in thie magazine. 

Plain Galatea was here selected for this costume, and a 
line of embroidered insertion decorates the collar and cuffs. 
The kit skirt is joined to the body, which is arranged 
in three box-plaits at the back and in a box-plait at each 
side of the closing, which is made at the center of the 
front with buttons and button-holes in a fly. The neck is 
shaped low in front, revealing a shield that is buttoned in 
and closed at the back, the neck of the shield being finished 
with a narrow band. A prety feature is the large fancy 
sailor-collar, which is curved to shape three points at the back 
and oddly pointed in 
front. The full sleeves 
are gathered at the top 
and bottom and com- 
pleted with round, roll- 
over cuffs. <A belt with 
pointed ends fastens 
with a button and but- 
ton-hole at the front. 

Piqué, percale, linen 
crash, inch and Galatea 
will make cool Summer 
dresses of thissort. Fine 
serge and flannel are ap- 
propriate materials for 
cooler weather. Em- 
broidered edging and 
insertion or plain or 
fancy braid is a favor 
ite trimming for boys’ Front View. 








fortable two-seam sleeves are finished at cuff depth with two 
rows of machine-stitching, and the edges of the jacket are 
followed with one row of stitching. 

The costume may be effectively developed in combinations 
of woollen fabrics of light weight and also of crash, linen 
or piqué. Braid is a very satisfactory trimming. 

e have pattern No. 1780 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. Fora boy of five years, the jacket 
and skirt call for a yard and a half of goods fifty-four inches 
wide, while the blouse needs two yards and five-eighths 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LITTLE BOYS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 194.) 


No. 1779.—Piqué was used for the dress illustrated, with 
narrow embroidered edging for decoration. Three box- 
plaits are laid in the back 
of the waist and one in 
each front; and_ the 
fronts meet at the lower 
front corners and spread 
toward the shoulders 
over a buttoned-in shield 
that is finished with a 
neck-band and closed at 
the back. A sailor col- 
lar with handsome re- 
vers-like ends extending 
to the lower corners of 
the fronts is a_ distin- 
guishing part of the dress 
and falls deep and square 
at the back. An embroi- 
dered emblem ornaments 
the shield. The waist is 
Back View. fitted with only shoulder 





dresses. CHILD’s DREss, WITH FitreD Bopy-LiNin@. and under-arm seams, 


We have pattern No. 
1768 in four sizes for 
little boys from two to 
five years of age. Fora 
boy of five years, the 
costume will require four 
yards and three-eighths 
of goods twenty-seven 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a 
LITTLE BOYS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 
193.) 

No. 1780.—This cos- 
tume is illustrated devel- 


’ oped in blue tricot and 
white silk, the blouse 
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Deine. OF the Low NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR SHORT SLEEVES.) 


prettily decorated with 


(For Description see Page 191.) 





and to its lower edge is 
joined the skirt, which 
is arranged in wide bor- 


Fil it 4 plaits all round. A 
nl S| pointed belt is slipped 
AIM i under straps at the side 

nee seams and closed in 

ny < TY < front, a strap similar to 
Wy ati those at the side seams 
ornamenting the over- 
lapping end just back of 
the point. A lengthwise 
box-plait is formed in 
the upper portion of the 
two-seam sleeve from 
the shoulder to the wrist, 
and at the wrist a pointed 

a ate forward from 

. the outside seam. 
mnie Linen, duck, flannel, 
serge and cheviot, with 

a trimming of embroid- 





feather - stitching. The (For Description see Page 191.) ery and braid, will be se- 


costume comprises an 

under-waist and skirt, a blouse and a jacket of attractive de- 
sign. The skirt is laid in box-plaits all the way round and 
joined to the sleeveless under-waist, which is shaped by 
shoulder and under-arm seams and closed at the back. 

The blouse is fitted by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
is turned under at the lower edge to form a hem for an 
elastic that draws the edge in closely about the waist, making 
the blouse droop in the regulation way over the top of the 
skirt. The closing is made invisibly underneath a box-plait 
made at the front edge of the left front; and the neck is com- 
pleted with a wide turn-down collar that is worn over the 
jacket. The sleeves are gathered at the upper and lower 
edges and finished with wristbands. 

The jacket is made to follow the lines of the figure grace- 
fully at the back by a center seam and side seams placed well 
back, the seams being terminated at the waist; and the lower 
edge of the jacket is prettily shaped in pointed tabs. The 
jacket is closed at the throat, and the fronts open with a flare 

elow, showing the blouse prettily between them. The com- 


lected for a dress of this 

style, a combination of tan and red piqué being attractive. 
We haye pattern No. 1779 in four sizes for little boys 
from two to five years of age. To make the dress for a 
boy of five years, will require four yards and a half of 
goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 


20 cents. 
> 


CHILD’S EMPIRE JACKET, WITH REEFER FRONT AND 
FANCY COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 194.) 


No. 1766.—An original jacket is here illustrated. The 
ever stylish reefer front is delightfully combined with an 
Empire back, while a charming feature is introduced in the 
large fancy collar. Light-blue piqué was used in its develop- 
ment, with white braid for trimming. The upper part of the 
back is a pointed yoke, and from it hangs the lower back 
portion, which is arranged in two box-plaits that roll softly all 
the way and flare slightly at the bottom. The reefer fronts 
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lap to the neck and close in double-breasted manner with 
button-holes and large pear] buttons. The large circular 
collar is shaped in odd-looking scollops at its lower edge and 
outlined with rows of white braid; and a rolling collar on the 
Byron order, but with rounding corners, falls over it and is 
also trimmed with braid. The tsvo-seam sleeves are gathered 
at the top and finished about the wrists with braid. A double 
row of machine-stitching neatly finishes the edges of the 
jacket. A leather belt is often worn with this jacket, being 
passed under upright strapes tacked to the under-arm seams. 

A jacket made of piqué, linc. duck or crash is almost 
indispensable for Summer wear, and nothing could be more 
_effective or satisfactory than the style here pictured. For 
cooler weather, cheviot, covert cloth, serge and flannel are 
suitable. 

We have pattern No. 1766 in eight sizes for children from 
one to eight years of age. To make the jacket for a child of 
five years, will need a yard and a fourth of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 
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BOYS' SHIRT-WAIST, WITH 
MEDIUM-HIGH BYRON 
COLLAR. 

(For Illustrations see Page 194.) 


No. 1776.—This up-to-date 
waist for dressy wear is pic- 
tured made of white linen. 
It is simply shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and shows 
three box-plaits at the back and 
three forward-turning tucks at 
each side of a box-plait in the 
front, the box-plait being form- 
ed at the front edge of the left 
front. The closing is made 
through the box-plait in the 
front with button-holes and 
buttons orstuds. The comfort- 
able shirt sleeves have openings 
at the back of the arm finished 
with an underlap and a pointed 
overlap; they are gathered 
slightly at the top and bottom 
and completed with straight 
link cuffs. At the neck is a 
medium-high Byron collar, the 
ends of which flare widely. A 
belt is stitched on the outside of 
the waist, confining the sligh. 
fulness, and buttons are sewed 
to it so that the skirt or trous- 
ers may be comfortably at- 
tached. 

Gingham, cambric, wash che- 
viot and percale are chosen for 
shirt-waists of this atyle, and 
machine-stitching provides the 
neatest completion. 

We have pattern No. 1776 in 
ten sizes for boys from five to 
fourteen years of age. To make the shirt-waist for a boy of 
eleven years, will require two yards and three-fourths of 
material twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 
15 cents. 


Front View. 





Front View. 
LittLE Boys’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 192.) 





CHILD’S HOUSE-SACK. (To HAVE THE COLLAR PLAIN OB 
mw TAaBs.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 195.) 


No. 1771.—Polka-dotted French flannel was used for this 
dainty house-sack, which is shaped by center, shoulder and 
under-arm seams, the center and under-arm seams being 
terminated a short distance above the lower edge to form the 
back in two square tabs. At the neck is a deep, smooth collar 
that may be plain and round or slashed to form two broad 
tabs over the shoulders and two narrower tabs at the front 
and back. The sleeves are shaped with a seam at the inside 
and outside of the arm and are gathered at the top. All the 
seams are finished with feather-stitching, and the free edges 





LittLeE Boys’ Costume. | 
(For Description see Page 192.) 
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of the sack are prettily scolloped and button-hole stitched. 
The closing is made at the neck with a hook and loop. 

. The sack is a very necessary garment for a child’s ward- 
robe and may be made of any of the pretty soft flannels, drap 
d@été, cashmere, etc. Satin or velvet baby ribbon, feather- 
stitching and lace edging will provide dainty decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1771 in seven sizes for children from 
one-half to six years of age. To make the garment fora child 
of five years, requires a yard and five-eighths of material 
twenty-seven inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—___—_—____—_——. 


CHILD'S SQUARE YOKE AND TWO-SEAM SLEEVE. 
DRESSES, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 196.) 


No. 1819.—A dainty little voke, to be used for dresses, 
guimpes or aprons, and a smoothly fitting two-seam sleeve 
are pictured. The yoke is rep- 
resented made of fancy tuck- 
ing and the sleeve of fine lawn. 
The yoke is shaped by shoulder 
seains and is cut square across 
the front and back. It closes in- 
visibly at the back. The neck 
and lower edge of the yoke are 
simply and prettily finished 
with lace frills. The sleeves are 
shaped with two seams and have 
becoming fulness gathered at 
the top; they are edged with a 
frill of lace about the wrist. 

Lawn, dimity, nainaogk, efc., 
can be used for this yoke, 
which will be found a dressy ad- 
dition to simple little dresses, 
With a yoke of all-over embroid- 
ery and a lower portion and 
sleeves of fine nainsook a very 
effective guimpe can be made. 
A yoke and sleeve of this kind 
are invaluable in remodelling. 

We have pattern No. 1819 in 
eight sizes from infants’ to 
six years of age. Fora child of 
five years, the garment needs 
a fourth of a yard of fancy 
tucking twenty-seven inches 
wide for the yoke, together 
with five-eighths of a yard of 
lawn thirty-six inches wide for 
the sleeves. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


———$ 


INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH 
POMPADOUR YOKE AND 
STRAIGHT LOWER EDGE 

FOR HEMSTITCHING. 
(For Illustrations see Page 195.) 


No. 1782.--This pretty in- 
fants’ dress is shown made of 
fine nainsook, with fancy tucking for the Pompadour yoke. 
It has under-arm and short shoulder seams, and the front and 
back are gathered at the top and sewed to the yoke, which 
has shoulder seams and is finished at the neck with a frill of 
lace edging. Gathered frills fluff prettily over the shoulders; 
they are trimmed with edging and feather-stitched bands and 
are included in the seams joining the dress to the sides of the 
yoke. The dress has a straight lower edge and is finished 
with a deep hem that is held in place by feather-stitching, 
but, if preferred, it may be hemstitched. The two-seam sleeves 
aregathered at the top and decorated at the wrist with tucks, 
feather-stitched bands and edging. 

Lawn and the finest cambric are selected for developing the 
dress, and lace-edged ruffles of the material, tucks, baby rib- 
bon, fine insertion and lace edging will provide decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1782 in one size only. To make the 
dress, needs two yards and three-fourths of material thirty-six 
inches wide, with a fourth of a yard of fancy tucking twenty- 
seven inches wide for the yoke. Priceof pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For 


Back View. 





Back View. 
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SET OF INFANTS' NIGHT-CLOTHES, CONSISTING OF A 
GOWN, WRAPPER, SACK AND PINNING-BLANKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 196.) 


No. 1786.—A dainty and comfortable set of infants’ night- 
clothes is 
here shown 
it consists of 
a pinning- 
blanket, 
gown, wrap- 
perand sack. 
Thepinning- 
blanket = is 
made of flan- 
nel, with a 
wide band 
of cambric 
at the top. 
The band is 
shaped to be 
quite narrow 
at the ends 
and is lapped 
uround the 
body, the 
underlap- 
ping end 
being passed through a tape-bound opening at one side, 
while tapes connect the ends at the back. The blanket 
is open all the way in the front and is arranged in three for- 
ward-turning plaits at each side, giving the effect of a large 
bof-platt at the back. 

Tape is used to bind all ‘ 

the edges. 

The little gown is made 
of tine white cambric. 
It is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and 
falls slightly full from 
the neck, where it is gath- 
ered up on a tape inserted 
in a casing, the tape be- 
ing tied inthe back. A 
Valenciennes lace frill 
gives a soft effect to the 
neck, and a deep hem 
finishes the bottom of 
the gown. The fashion- 
able two-seam sleeves are 

athered at the top and 
finished about the hand. 
with a narrow frill of lace 
like that. about the neck. 

The comfortable little flannel wrapper is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and is open down the front, being closed 
only at the throat with ribbon ties. A turn-over, round 
collar with flaring ends is at the neck. The sleeves are 
in two-seam style, with gathered fulness at the top, and the 
wrists are bound with silk ribbon. Ribbon also binds the 
collar and the front and lower edges of the wrapper. 

A dainty little sack made of flannel and shaped by shoulder 
and under-arms seams completes the outfit. The sack flares 
slightly from the neck, where it is closed with a hook and 
loop. It has a prettily designed collar, round at the back and 
deeply pointed at the front. Round turn-over cuffs finish 
the two-seam sleeves, which are gathered at the top. All the 
edges are scolloped and embroidered with pink silk, which 
gives a pretty and effective decoration. Wash silks in cream- 
white and the very delicate shades of pink and blue are used 
to make these dainty little sacks; the edges may be scolloped 
and button-hole stitched with embroidery silk in either the 
same or a contrasting shade. A narrow lace edging arranged 
under the scollops would be an attractive addition. ” 

We have pattern No. 1786 in one size only. To make the 
gown, needs two yards and an eighth of goods thirty-six inches 
wide, while the wrapper requires two yards twenty-seven 
inches wide, the sack seven-eighths of a yard twenty-seven 
inches wide, and the pinning-blanket seven-eighths of a yard 
of flannel thirty-six inches wide, with seven-eighths of a yard 
of cambric thirty-six inches wide for the band. Price of Set, 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Front View. 
LirtLE Boys’ DReEss. 

(For Description see Page 192.) 
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Front View. 
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CHILD'S KMPIRE JACKET. WITH REEFER FRONT AND Fancy COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 192.) 
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LINGERIE—ELABORATE AND SIMPLE. 
(For Illustrations see Pages 127, 128 and 129.) 


Love of dainty underwear is innate in womankind, and 
usually it is only the length of the purse-strings that places a 
limit in the matter of fineness of material in both quantity 
and quality of trimmings. Of course, Ungerte that is hand- 
made in French style is the daintiest, but many women tum 
out excellent work on the sewing-machine, if fine thread and 
a tiny stitch are used. French and English nainsook, fine cam- 
bric and long cloth are the materials most often chosen for 
underwear, but fine lawn is a good choice for petticoats. as it is 
very light in weight and holds stiffness well. White petticoats 
are gaining in favor by many women and are even preferred to 
those of silk for wear under Summer frocks. Ribbon is pro- 
fusely used for trimining, the wash ribbons being the prettiest 
and most practical for the purpose, as they can be renewed 
many times if properly washed. Suds of pure soap should be 
made with luke-warm water and the ribbons washed in it, no 
soap being rubbed on them, rinsed in clear water and dried ina 
draught in a shady spot. Edging, insertion and beading, either 
in lace or embroidery, of a quality to suit the material are used 
in profusion, and ruffles of fine cambric or French nainsvok. 
hemmed plainly or hemstitched, are very dainty. It is a fancy 
of the moment to make night-robes of dimity figured in delicate 
tints, but plain white enjoys the favor of the dainty woman. 
An extremely attractive night-gown is developed from a white 
dimity having a tiny violet upon it and trimmed with lace. 

A beautiful petticoat-skirt made of lawn and lavishly trimmed 
with lawn, embroidered insertion and edging is associated with 
a seamless corset-cover of nainsook trimmed with insertion. 
edging and ribbon-run beading, at figure No. 1. The skirt has 
a flounce at the bottom 
all round, and at the back 
two other flounces are ar- 
ranged, the top of the up- 
permost flounce being in 
line with the lower edge 
of a shallow yoke at the 
front and sides. Tucks 
are made near the lower 
edge of each tlounce. The 
pattern is No. 9876, in 
nine sizes from twenty to 
thirty-six. inches, waist 
measure, price ls. or 25 
cents. The corset-cover 
has only short shoulder 
seams, and pretty fulness 
is arranged at the back 
and front. aA circular 
peplum included in the 
pattern is here omitted, 
and the short puff sleeves 
are finished with bands. Pattern No. 1673, which is in nine 
sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 
7d. or 15 cents, was used in the making. 

One of the latest novelties is the corset-chemise. which is 
really a cor- 
set-cover or 
chemise and 
short under- 
skirt in one; 
it is pictured 
at figure No. 
2 and is em- 
braced in 
pattern No. 
9982, in sev- 
en sizes from 
thirty to for- 
ty-two _in- 
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25 cents. The 
garment has 
a pointed 
yoke above a 
full gathered front and a back that may be gathered or tucked 
half-way down in V outline. Frill sleeves are a dainty addition. 


COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 193.) 


and a pretty finish’ is given the skirt by a moderately deep 
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flounce. The garment may be confined by a belt or allowed to 
hang free from the yoke, which is made of lace, the remainder 
being of French nainsook, with a decoration of lace and ribbon- 
run beading. 

Figure No. 3 shows a French corset-cover in surplice style 
and Loie Fuller drawers, both garments being made of fine 
nainsook and trimmed elaborately with lace insertion, edging and 
ribbon-run beading. .Groups of tucks are made in the upper 
part of the surplice fronts. and the skirt or peplumis a pretty 
feature. , The fronts may be open in a deep V to the waist, if this 
effect is preferred to the shallow V. The drawers are closed 
and in umbrella style, with ruffles that deepen toward the out- 
side of the leg. The patterns are corset-cover No. 9841, in ten 
sizes from thirty to forty-eight inches, bust measure; and 
drawers Nc. 1598, in seven sizes from twenty to thirty-two 
inches, waist measure, each costing 7d. or 15 cents. 

The shapely circular umbrella petticoat is shown in conjunc- 
tion with a plain corset-cover at figure No. 4. A fine quality of 
long cloth was selected for both the petticoat-skirt and corset- 
cover, which were shaped respectively by patterns No. 9763, in 
ten sizes from twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure; and 
No. 8600, in thirteen sizes from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, each costing 29d. or 20 cents. The corset-cover 
is closely fitted and has fril: aleeves; it is round-necked, and the 
trimming of insertion, edging and ribbon-run beading is effective 
and easy to arrange. The petticoat-skirt has a circular front 
that may be made with or without a center seam, and a shallow 
yoke that is extended to form the back-gores. The skirt may 
extend under or only to the top of a gathered flounce that is 
deepened considerably towards the back. 

Figure No. 5 presents a dressing-sack that is extremely dainty 
in both design and development. Plain and dotted Swiss are 
associated, the dotted Swiss being used for the low-necked 
center-front, which hangs from narrow bands and is framed by 
plain side-fronts. Becoming fulness is introduced in the lower 
part of the back, and the dainty garment is completed by full 
sleeves and an attractively shaped turn-down collar. Ribbon 


ties and a decoration of Swiss embroidery and edging give the 


final touches to the sack, which is made by pat- 
tern No. 9327, in nine sizes from thirty to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, price ls. or 25 cents. 

An undergarment at once practical and pleas- 
ing to the eye is shown at figure No. 6; it is 
embraced in pattern No. 9734, which is in nine 
sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. It may be used 
as a slip beneath frocks of sheer material or as 
a corset-cover and skirt inone. It is here made 
for the latter use of fine white goods, two widths 
of edging set on under ribbon-threaded beading - 
giving a pretty completion. The neck is round 
and the sleeves are short puffs, and the slip has 
becoming fulness confined by gathers at the 
neck and tapes in a casing at 
the waist. For dress-slips any 
preferred color of silk, percaline 
or lining lawn will be used, and a trifling amount 
of lace may provide a finish. 

For stout women the garments shown at fig- 
ure No. 7 are in all respects practical. The per- 
fect fitting corset-cover is high-necked and is 
trimmed in 
round-yoke 
effect with 
insertion and 
beading. <A 





row edging 
finishes the 
neck and 
arms’-eyes. 
Provision for 
long sleeves 
and for aV, 
round or 
square neck 
is made by 
pattern No. 
4654, which 
is in twelve sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, price 10d. or 20 cents. The other garment in this suit 
is a short petticoat which overhangs knickerbocker drawers ; 





Front View. 


CuHILp’s Housre-Sack. (TO HAVE THE COLLAB 
PLAIN OR IN TABS.) 


(For Description see Page 193.) 
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CHILD’s SQUARE YOKE AND 
Two-SEaM SLEEVE. 
DRESSES, ETC.) 


(For Description see Page 193.) 


frill of nar- 
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the upper part of the garment is a deep yoke, and both the 
petticoat and drawers may be joined to the same yoke or each 
may have a separate one. The pattern, No. 9711, is in nine sizes 





1%32 1732 
Front View. Back View. 
INFANTS’ DRESS, WITH POMPADOUR YOKE AND STRAIGHT LOWER 
EpGE FOR HEMSTITCHING. 
(For Description see Page 193.) 


from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs 10d. 
or 20 cents, 

At figure No. 8 is shown a French petticoat-chemise made of 
fine nainsook and trimmed with insertion and edging. ribbon- 
run beading covering the joinings. <A very shal- 
low yoke at the top has fulness at the center of 
the back and front like the lower portion of the 
chemise, which may hang loose or be confined 
in Empire style by a belt. A flounce completes 
the lower edge of the chemise, which was made 
according to pattern No. 1388, in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
costing 1s. or 25 cents. 

The well-shaped under-vest shown at figure 
No. 9 represents pattern No. 4130, which is in 
thirteen sizes, from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
It is made of fine flannel, with the edges scolloped 
and button-hole stitched. Darts at the front and 
back and under the arms fit the under-vest close- 
ly, and short cap sleeves may be added. 

A charming négligée is depicted at figure No. 
10, a matinée of fine merino and soft silk being worn with a silk 
umbrella petticoat-skirt. The patterns are respectively Nos. 
9239, in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure, price 1s. 8d. or 30 cents; and 1410, in nine sizes from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, price 1s. or 25 cents. The 
matinée or tea-jacket is in Empire style, falling out in Watteau 
effect at the back and having a fancy flowing front. Insertion, 
edging and ribbon unite in the decoration. The petticoat-skirt 
is made with a deep pointed yoke, so that there is no super- 
fluous fulness at the top; and it may be trimmed with several 
ruffies or made with a deep, lace-trimmed flounce, as in this 
instance. 

A simple but tasteful night-gown is shown at figure No. 11, 
representing pattern No. 1428, which is in nine sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
The gown is in flowing, bishop style, and pretty features are the 
stole sailor-collar and full sleeves. The effect is enhanced by 
the@rimming of edging, insertion, beading and ribbon. 

An exquisite piece of French dngerie is the Sans Géne 
chemise, which is shown at figure No. 12 made of sheer nain- 
sook trimmed with insertion, ribbon-run beading and two 
widths of edging. The back of the chemise is round-necked 
and hangs free, while the front has a fanciful body, short- 
waisted in Empire style and joined to a full skirt under a broad 
belt. The belt could be covered with wide beading and the 
ribbon underlying allowed to pass across the back. The pat- 
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tern is No. 860, in ten sizes from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costing 10d. or 20 cents. 

The night-gown shown at figure No. 13 is a youthful and 
dainty style, known as the First Empire gown. Its fronts may be 
allowed to hang loose, instead of being held in by belt sections 
as in this instance, but the belt harmonizes very prettily with 
the shallow yoke and the wristbands completing the full sleeves. 
The decoration of edging, beading and ribbon adopted in this 
instance makes the effect especially pleasing. Pattern No. 1395, 
in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. provided the design. 

Generously proportioned women usually regard combination 
undergarments with favor, and smooth-fitting garments such as 
the one shown at figure No. 14 are especially well suited to their 
requirements. The gar- 
‘ ment is embraced in 
pattern No. 1319 and 
comprises a8 corset- 
cover or chemise and 
French drawers that 
may be made closed 
or open. The corset- 
cover is perfectly tight- 
fitting and may be 
made high or V necked 
instead of rounding. 
Fine embroidery with 
baby ribbon in the 
beading forms the 
pleasing decoration. 
The pattern is in nine 
sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. 

A pretty corset-cover 
and an umbrella petti- 
coat-skirt for girls are 
illustrated at figure No. 
15. Cambric was used 
for the pettcoat-skirt 
and strong muslin for 
the under-waist, the 
latter simply having 
the neck and arms’- 
eyes defined by a frill 
of edging, while the 
flounce on the petti- 
coat-skirt 1s made quite 
elaborate by tucks, in- 
sertion and _ edging. 
The petticoat-skirt pat- 
tern is No. 1409, in 
nine sizes from four to 
twelve years of age: 
and the corset-cover 
pattern is No. 1576, in 
ten sizes from three to 
twelve years of age, 
each costing 7d. or 15 
cents. 

The umbrella petti- 
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necked or low in V, round or square outline. The neck is V- 
shaped in this instance and is prettily trimmed with insertion 
and edging, the latter also being used to outline the arms’-eyes. 
Tucks and edging trim the wide lower edges of the drawers, 
which close at the sides. The corset-cover pattern, which is 
No. 4653, is in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years old; and 
that for the drawers, No. 1455, in twelve sizes from five to six- 
teen years old, each costing 7d. or 15 cents, 

The decoration on the petticoat-skirt shown at figure No. 18 
is original, and the simple trimming on the corset-gover is 
also pleasing. The petticoat has a deep full flounce that gives 
the proper flare tu the skirt and is trimmed with deep embroid- 
ered edging headed by ribbon-run beading. A narrower edging 
to match decorates the corset-cover, which is seamless and per- 
fectly smooth. It is 
made with short puff 
sleeves and a smooth 
peplum, by pattern 
No. 1190, in eleven 
sizes from twenty-eight 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, price 
10d. or 20 cents. The 
petticoat pattern ‘is 
No. 8439, in nine sizes 
from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist meas- 
ure, price ls. or 25 
cents. 

Figure No. 19 shows 
a corset-cover and 
knickerbocker drawers 
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\ made of cambric trim- 
\ med with embroidery 
\ and insertion, tinted 
X ribbon being used to 
N thread the beading. 


The corset-cover is 
close-fitting and pro- 
vision for a high, round 
and V neck is made in 
the pattern. which is 
No. 4636, in twelve 
sizes from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, price 10d. or 
20 cents. The drawers 
have a deep, round 
yoke and are open. 
The pattern is No. 
4996, in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
price 10d. or 20 cents. 

One of the plain com- 
bination garments that 
are favored by stout 
women is shown at fig- 
ure No. 20 made up in 
lawn trimmed with 
tucks and edging at 
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1786 the bottom of the skirt, 
coat-skirt and French and edging set on un- 
corset-cover shown at Set oF Inrants’ NIGHT deat alaarene a A Gown, WRaPPER, SACK AND der ribbon-run beading 


figure No. 16 are for 
misses and are daintily 
made up in fine cam- 
bric trimmed with embroidery and ribbon-run beading. The 
corset-cover is full both front and back, and the flounce on the 
petticoat makes the flare at the lower edge pronounced. The 
patterns used were petticoat-skirt No. 8438 and corset-cover No. 
8612, each in seven sizes from ten to sixteen years old, the for- 
mer costing 10d. or 20 cents, and the corset-cover 7d. or 15 cents. 

The pretty undergarments for misses, shown at figure Nogl7, 
are a corset-cover and drawers, both being made of English 
long cloth. The corset-cover is close fitting and may be high- 


RECITATIONS AND HOW TO RECITE.—This pamphlet 
(already in its second edition) consists of a large collection of 
famous and favorite recitations, and also includes some novelties 
in the way of dialogues and monologues sure to meet general 


(For Description see Page 194.) 


at the neck and arms'’- 
eyes. The pattern, 
which is No. 1390, is 
in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and arranges for a high neck and long sleeves. 

Figure No. 21 shows a combination garment having pretty 
fulness that will prove becoming to less rounded figures. The 
trimming of insertion, edging, tucks and beading gives an elabo- 
rate effect. A corset-cover or chemise and closed French draw- 
ers are included in the combination, the pattern of which is No. 
1380, in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, bust measure, 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


approval, with suggestions regarding their delivery. It is on 
eminently satisfactory work from which to choose recitations 
for the parlor, school exhibitions, church entertainments, ete. 
Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents per Copy. 
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The experiences of war time are happily beyond the memory 
of the present generation of young people, but so many women 
all over the country are now askiug themselves what they had 
better send to their friends in camp or in the field, that a few 
suggestions may be acceptable, even if they do not come strictly 
within the limits of this department. Two things should be re- 
membered to begin with: Soldiers live under very simple cundi- 
tions and they can carry little other than their accoutrements. 
Most of the things to eat sent them as presents are injudicious, 
to put it mildly, and the experience of every army surgeon 
is thdt men gain in weight and strength as soon as they get 
beyond the reach of pies and preserves and are thrown back 
upon simple and even coarse food. But it may easily happen 
that supplies are short, and in that case a cake of good plain 
chocolate, which takes up little room and keeps for a long time 
will be most welcome and is extremely nourishing. There are 
also small tablets of concentrated soups, about as large as yeast 
cakes, one of which will add strength and flavor to poor soup, 
and which weigh almost nothing. While soldiers are on the 
march, especially in hot weather, they suffer most from sore and 
blistered feet and from irritation of the eyes caused by the dust 
and glare. In choosing stockings for them one should try to get 
a good make, free from knots in the thread and well shaped; and 
a tiny bottle holding an ounce of simple eye-wash, such as bor- 
acic acid and rosewater, which may be had from any apothe- 
cary, if put into a stout little cardboard box, with an eye- 
dropper, will certainly not be bulky and may be very welcome. 
In another part of this number of THe Degningator there is 
illustrated a housewife, to be carried in the knapsack, and 
some such article is indispensable. The outside will last longer 
if made of flexible kid or strong linen, and there is scope for 
common sense in choosing the fittings. Skeins of very strong 
black and white thread are better thun spools, as they lie flat, 
and the needles should be stout, with capacious eyes. Some 
buttons such as men wear on their trousers and underclothes 
should be buttoned into a pocket of the housewife, that they 
may not roll about and become lost; if a thimble is put in, it 
should be fully large enough for a man’s finger. A small pair 
of scissors wil! slip under a strap, and a few safety-pins are use- 
ful to replace buttons in an emergency. Any number of loving 
stitches may be put into this humble companion, but the simpler 
and stronger its contents are the more blessings its giver will 
probably receive from the particular soldier whom she wants 
to help. 


‘REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reader.—In closing a note of condolence ‘‘ With 
sincere sympathy” looks rather better than ‘‘In sincere sym- 
pathy.’’ but ‘Believe me, with heart-felt sympathy, sincerely 
yours’? is, perhaps, best of all. Your writing is very fair and 
has the great merit of being legible. . 


Edith Linwood.—If the young man who is coming from an- 
other state expressly to see you is also a friend of your family, 
there is no reason why your mother should not ask him to stay 
in the house, and it will be allowable to meet him at the train; 
but it will be in rather better taste and will disarm any possible 
comment if your mother or some friend accompanies you. It 
Is difficult to lay down a hard-and-fast rule for such a case, be- 
cause circumstances must govern in a great measure. For in- 
stance, after a young woman is over twenty-five she takes a sort 
of brevet rank and can do things which would be thought very 
forward in a girl of eighteen or nineteen; and if a young man 
is quiet in his manner, and not given to flirting, he will not 
make a girl so conspicuous as if his name was always coupled 
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with that of some woman, for then people 
always look to see who will be the next. 
The only absolutely safe rule is to do noth- 
ing which you would hesitate to tell your 
mother, and it is well to err on the side 
of reserve. 


Kelyne.— When people become engaged 
to be married they usually write notes or 
pay visits to their intimate friends, in order 
that they may not hear the news from 
strangers. There is no especial form of 
announcement; any simple words will 
do, and the young woman is usually sup- 
posed to speak or write first. Her parents 
may entertain the parents of the young 
man if they wish it, or it may be the other 
way. but a man should not announce his 
engagement before the girl has done so, 
nor is it ever in good taste to put a formal announcement in the 
newspapers. : 


An Old Subscriber.—1. When travelling it is not correct to 
put on & wrapper, except at night in a sleeping-car, but there 
seems to be no reason why, if you are going a long distance in 
hot weather, you should not put on a thin sacque, although in 
these days of cool blouses it is scarcely necessary and people 
should always remember that railrond trains are after all only 
sitting-rooms on wheels, at least during day-time. 2. There 
have been long discussions as to the propriety of leaving the 
knife and fork on one’s plate in sending it for another he!ping 
or holding them in one’s hand, but it is now more general in 
good company to leave them. close to each other and rather on 
one side, in order to allow the carver a little room. 8. A girl 
is usually supposed to be old enough to go out at eighteen 
and consequently has more freedom so far as society goes, but 
in the eye of the law she comes of age at twenty-one, like her 
brothers. The belief that girls attain their majority at eighteen 
is wide-spread but erroneous. 4. If practicable, you should 
take off your gloves at a dinner or supper, or, indeed, whenever 
you eat anything. 5. The word chatelaine means mistress of a 
castle or house, and as housewives in old times were proud of 
the bunch of keys which showed how much they had that was 
worth locking up, they hung them at their sides by ornamental 
chains, and by degrees added scissors and other useful articles. 
It is permissible to wear a chatelaine while travelling, but as it 
is apt to get dirty and also makes a jingling noise, it is better 
left for intimate house wear, with a morning or afternoon frock; 
it does not belong at all to full evening dress. 
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L. 8.—1. In sending invitations by mail to married people, the 
outside and inside envelopes are both usually addressed ** Mr. and 
Mrs. Blank”’ to show that it is a formal communication which 
either of them may open. In auswering invitations, however, it 
is customary to address the wife only, as she is supposed to take 
charge of all social affairs. 2. It does not matter how long be- 
fore commencement the invitations are sent, but between two 
and three weeks is ampletime. 3. On general principles a girl’s 
card should never be sent to a young man. It would be better 
to write ‘‘ with Miss Dash’s compliments” on the class invita- 
tion, or else send with it a personal note inviting him, if you 
know him well enough. 4. If Miss Dash calls upon Miss Blank 
and leaves her card, it is intended merely as a memorandum to 
show she has been there, and when Miss Blank returns the visit 
she does not bring back Miss Dash’s card but leaves her own as 
& reminder, in her turn. If the person on whom one calls is 
not at home, the visitor’s card is handed to the servant opening 
the door, who should put it on the hall table, so that the person 
for whom it is meant may see it easily when she comes in. 5. 
It is never correct to address an invitation to ‘°Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank and family;’? there should be one for the heads of the 
family and two others addressed respectively to the Misses and 
to the Messrs. Blank, although if there is only one daughter in 
society, her name, Miss Blank, is sometimes put below her par- 
ents’ on the same envelope. It is not considered courteous to 
appeaf saving of stationery or of one’s time in the matter of 
invitations. 6. The publishers of this magazine issue several 
manuals of etiquette which are not expensive. For their titles 
we would refer you to the advertising pages. 7. It your 
friends take the trouble to send you flowers for your gradua- 
tion, it would seem more gracious to wear a few and carry the 
rest, but all the members of the class had better come to some 
agreement as tu this. As a rule, flowers are prettier worn on 
the breast or at the belt than perched on(the shoulder. 
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FANCY STITCHES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


By EMMA HAYWOOD. 


(ANY FURTHER INFORMATION DESIRED WILL BE GLADI.LY FURNISHED BY Mrs. Haywoop. LETTERS TO HER MAY BE ADDRESSED 





ger napkins for the luncheon 
table. They are peculiarly 
well adapted for finger nap- 
kins, because Fashion just 
now decrees that the em- 
broidery for these shall be in 
One corner only, while the 
designs should be simple in 
character. Simplicity for all 
kinds of table drapery de- 
signs seems, indeed, to be 
the order of the day. Per- 
haps this is only a natural 
reaction from the rather la- 
bored styles that have been 
introduced of late from time 
to time, with, however, but 
short-lived popularity. One 
never seems to weary of fine 
realistic floral sprays. espec- 
ially when they represent 
simple flowers well known 
and loved by all. 

Designs usually come in 
sets of four or six for doileys 
of all kinds; these are dupli- 
cated to the required num- 
ber, but by altering the 
schemes of color for the 
duplicates greater variety 
can be obtained. It may be 
noted that the harmony of 
the designs is preserved 
throughout by means of the 
scrolls that hold up the floral 
sprays, as they form the basis 
of each design, at the same 
time adding greatly to the 
solidity and richness of the 
finished effect. Slight and 
sketchy in detail as are these 
designs apparently, yet when 
finished they are handsome 
enough to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste and are re- 
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In response 
to many in- 
quiries by 
our readers 
designs are 
presented in 
the accom- 
panying = il- 
lustrations 
for embroid- 
ering on 
white linen 
for the ser- 
vice of the 
table. These 
particular 
designs can 
be used 
equally well 
either for 
dessert doil- 
eys or for fin- 


























commended as making a charming birthday or wedding gift. 
The material to be worked upon is good round-thread linen ; 


this can be either fringed or hemstitched to suit individual taste. 
For doileys a scolloped edge in button-hole stitch can be substi- 
tuted, but this is not permissible for finger napkins. For the 
smal] napkins usually preferred for the luncheon table fringing 
ig the favorite method, the fringe being made about one 
inchin depth. The silks for working are those known as the 
wash dyes, and only those made by well-known and reliable 
makers should be employed, as it is a waste of time to work 
with silks that will not bear repeated washings. Of the differ- 
ent kinds of silks for embroidery filo floss is by far the most 
satisfactory for working on linen, on account of its beautiful 
gloss and softness of texture whereby it adapts itself readily to 
the curves in the tiniest of blossoms. 

Much better work can be ensured, especially by beginners, if 
it be executed in a frame. The well-known double hoop is all- 
sufficient, as the design can be moved along without difficulty 
as it is finished. Ifthe adjustable stand made to fit any size of 
hoop is added, greater facility will be afforded. this arrange- 
ment leaving both hands free. The stand can be fastened to 
any table by means of a screw. On account of the increased 
demand there has been a great improvement on the old-fash- 
ioned wooden hoop first made for the purpose, the joining in 
the circle being originally a great drawback 
to the stretching of the linen evenly and 
firmly. The hard rubber hoops forming s 
perfect circle without any apparent joining 
are most satisfactory; a pair may be bought 


art embroidery materials are sold, the price 
varying with the size of the hoops, which 
are from four to eight inches in diameter. 
The cost of the stand is extra. 

The stitches employed in working are all 
familiar to those who possess any knowledge 
of embroidery and are easily acquired by 
those who have yet to learn. They comprise 
long and short stitch, satin stitch, stem stitch 
and French knots. Any woman who can do 
plain sewing neatly will find very little diffi- 
culty in learning how to embroider well, and 
once undertaken it will be found a most 
engrossing branch of needlework. 

There is really nu such thing as a modern 
stitch; all are reproductions from _ the 
oldest embroideries presented to us under 
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various names—for instance, the long and short stitch. which is 
the basis,of.all, smooth) solid embroidery, is known as feather 


at trifling expense at almost any store where . 
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stitch, Kensington stitch, solid stitch and long-and-short. The 
last accurately describes the work, for it consists of stitches of 
unequal length varied to the extent necessary to fit any given 
curve without destroying the smoothness of the solid surface. 
Stem stitch is really the same as crewel stitch, except that the 
needle is brought out each time exactly on the line beneath in- 





stead of slanting a little, thus making a straight line suitable for 
stems. Satin stitch. which covers the space from side to side on 
any given form, is useful for small leaves or petals not curved or 
narrowing to a common center. {It presents, when finished, a 
solid surface similar to that produced by the long and short 
stitch. French knots are used mostly for filling the centers of 
flowers. They are extremely decorative and effective, but some 
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little practice is required to keep the knots equal in size and to 
make them lie close to the material in which they are worked. 

We now come to the suggestions for schemes uf color. These 
should be carefully considered before beginning the work. 
While keeping, as a general rule, to the natural lines of the 
blossoms portrayed, great liberty is allowed the decorator, 
whether in painting or 
needlework. Therefore, 
to preserve the required 
delicacy one must modify 
in some degree the color- 
ingsof Nature. Uniform- 
ity is recommended for the 
scrolls, taking a shade of 
gold resembling as nearly 
as possible the color of the 
precious metal. For the 
foliage and stems through- 
out a yellowish shade of 
green bordering on the 
olive tones would harmo- 
nize well with the various 
colored flowers. For these 
it remains to choose pale 
shades, yet strong enough 
to express local coloring — 
a salmon-pink for the wild 
roses, a reddish- purple for 
the violets, pure yellow 
for the buttercups and 
jasmine, a baby-blue for 
the forget-me-nots, with a touch of salmon-pink in the buds. 
The daisies should be cream color tipped with rose-pink and 
with deep-yellow centers. 

If the foregoing instructions are followed there should be no 
difficulty in carrying out these charming designs, which can 
hardly fail to give satisfaction, embracing as they do novelty and 
richness, with comparatively little work. 





FASHIONABLE 


Variety characterizes the Summer wardrobe, and although 
costames of seemingly every possible style and appropriateness 
to the season have been provided ere this for wear at the 
Summer resort or at home, there are still additional novelties in 
coloring and design, if not in the fabric itself, which are suffici- 
ently beautiful to tempt one to add just one more gown, 
however complete the equipment may already appear. A 
woman’s charms are always enhanced by light and airy effects, 
and the reasonable prices at which the materials may now be 
purchased should enable any one to appear always daintily 
dressed, whether for the garden-party or /fé¢e or the stroll on the 
beach or tramp through the woods. In the last instance the 
short skirt of cheviot, tweed or suiting. worn with a light- 
weight flannel shirt-waist showing solid colors, plaids or stripes, 
is most appropriate and comfortable. Thick-soled high-topped 
boots and an Alpine hat complete this sensible costume. 

For dressy wear organdy holds its own with the numerous 
other thin materials shown. This season indicates, perhaps, a 
preference for the solid colors in this fabric rather than the 
ptinted designs which have been so popular, though the latter 
are by no means entirely banished, being shown in exquisitely 
tasteful patterns—striped and plaid effects on white or colored 
grounds upon which are scattered great bunches of roses, flag- 
lies and lilacs with their foliage. 

Extremely pleasing is a beige ground having upon it a helio- 
trope flower and lace stripes of white. With a gown of solid 
ground a Contrasting color is introduced in its decorations or by 
the underslip which is provided to wear with it. Mohair Swiss 
possesses many charming qualities, and most satisfactory results 
are evolved from this material. It is shown in Nile-green, with 
tiny black figures placed with great exactness upon the beauti- 
ful ground, and also in heliotrope with black and pink and blue 
with black. An embroidered batiste of yreat beauty has a 
groundwork of a light shade of bluet, with black dotg of vary- 
ing sizes embroidered upon it. Equally charming is the light- 
blue and black and the pink with these dots upon it. 


DRESS GOODS. 


The cross-bar effects showing green and white and white 
combined with yellow or turquoise are wonderfully dainty in 
pineapple cloth, a material well adapted for the development of 
gowns of rare beauty and usefulness in the Summer outfit. 
White or colored underslips may be worn effectively with these 
airy creations. An artistic and most refreshing effect is achieved 
in a gown of this beautiful material showing the Nile-green and 
white plaid. The skirt is cut with a gored upper-portion 
atlached to a deep graduated flounce, headed with three 
bands of fine white insertion. The basque-waist is full, in blouse 
effect in front and has a round-yoke back and front composed 
of alternate rows of fine tucking and insertion. The sleeves are 
almost tight-fitting to the shoulder, where they are finished with 
lace-edged caps of the material. Bands of insertion simulate 
cuffs, and over the hand flows a lace frill. A broad sash of 
Nile-green satin ribbon encircles the waist and is tied at the 
back.in a bow having long ends, which are fringed and fall to 
the bottom of the skirt. Beneath this gauzy gown is worn 
a white taffeta slip. A Leghorn hat coquettishly bent and 
trimmed with white mousseline de svie and white plumes is a 
fitting complement to this costume. A parasol of Nile-green 
taffeta in narrow ruffles from ferule to the free edge would be 
a charming accessory. A more beautiful creation for the drive 
or promenade could scarcely be desired. 

A truly attractive material is a satin-stripe barége, which is 
seen in a black ground with heliotrope and pink flowers or in 
bluet and red. Another attractive style shows a dark ground with 
wavy lines of contrasting colors, and still another dizplays a white 
ground in cross-bar effect, with dainty sprays of flowers scat- 
tered upon it. Dainty cotton grevadines are shown in striped, 
plaid and lace effects. Among the last-named is an odd design 
which is seemingly held in place by a slender thread. Quite an 
array of colors is presented, blue with the white thread, 
yellow and white and yellow with black being included in 
the list. Very dressy costumes may be the result_of a taste- 
ful development of gazejideccchumbray.) ‘a fabric displayed 
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in a choice assortment of colors. Challies remain in popular 
favor, and some of the designs shown are really beautiful. The 
large sprays of flowers and conventionalized designs are mure 
fashionable than the small effects. Satin stripes are an impor- 
tant feature in this fabric, and polka dots also are in favor. 

Silk gingham is seen in exquisite colorings and in solid, 
striped and plaid effects. Gowns of this charming material are 
made up with almost as much taste as those of silk or other fine 
materials. Trimmings of lace, bias ruffles of the same goods 
and heavy guipure insertion decorate these costumes, and 
most artistic results are attained. Fine zephyr gingham robes 
having a border of graduated stripes in a contrasting color are 
extremely neat and stylish and especially suitable for morning 
wear. 

Chiffon barége is a dainty fabric somewhat similar to the vail- 
ings and may be procured in a variety of colors and in checked 
and plain effects. Glacé taffeta linings enhance the beauty of 
this fabric and are generally of a contrasting color. It would 
be quite impossible to appear uncomfortable even on the warm- 
est day in a gown of cobweb vailiny—the latest novelty of the 
season. The chief attribute of this material is its gauziness, 
and the numerous possibilities suggested by its adaptability to 
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graceful lines in draping will be appreciated by the artistic 
woman. The colors shown are tan, gray and two shades of 
blue—navy and bluet. A taffeta or other silken lining is im- 
perative with this fabric, and with the neutral tints cerise, tur. 
quoise or green will be especially appropriate. Seed grenadines 
and those which suggest tucks, with an underlying contrasting 
color produced by the weaving, and others which show alter- 
nate groups of cording and tucking are extensively worn. 

A bayadere effect is produced by a white cord woven between 
satin stripes in a silk crépe, and the colors shown. are very 
attractive. Robes of taffeta having bayadére stripes on the 
skirt, plain taffeta to make the waist and narrow stripes for 
trimming are shown in pink, blue, black and white, elegam 
gowns resulting from the proper development of the textile. 
Among the silks especially designed for fancy waists are tur- 
quoise, burnt-orange and bluet taffetas having a rather heavy 
cord of white chenille in bayadere effect. Equally as charming 
for this purpose is the white taffeta, chenille-dotted in any of 8 
variety of colors. Chenille is introduced in every conceivable way 


- and stamps a fabric as being strictly up to date. Small checked 


taffetas have a chenille block with tiny fringe at the lower edge; 
a contrasting color usually is wrought in this odd device. 





STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


Greater elaboration in decoration is perceptible as the season 
advances, while variety is the keynote of success. Diversity 
in construction as well as in the trimming of the Summer gown 
is the rule, and much scope is granted in the adjustment of 
the light airy laces and gracefully flowing ribbons which are 
universally used. The modiste’s art has apparently reached the 
perfection of artistic effect in the charming creations wrought 
out of the inexhaustible assortment of fabrics and garnitures 
shown. Dresses of thin texture are made wonderfully beautiful 
by the adjustment of frills of the same material or of lace, and 
in addition insertion and ribbon is sometimes used. Heavy 
guipure lace decorates piqué gowns most effectively. A pleasing 
instance is shown in a rose-pink piqué made up in the approved 
style, with a deep sraduated flounce attached to a gored upper 
portion. The seams are outlined with bands of the guipure, 
while the flounce has three rows placed at regular intervals 
in the lower portion. A band of insertion joins the tlounce to 
the upper portion, and two otherg are placed above it. The 
blouse-waist has a yoke back and front of all-over guipure 
lace, and bands of insertion are placed horizontally on the 
sleeves, which are quite tight-fitting from the wrist to the 
shoulder. A pointed tab or cap of the piqué overlaid with the 
lace is adjusted over the shoulders, giving a becoming broad 
effect. A folded belt of white satin ribbon encircles the waist 
and is fastened with a gold buckle. The collar is also of the 
white satin ribbon tied in a jaunty bow in front. With this 
charming costume may be worn a round hat of white chip, 
trimmed with a puffing of white chiffon about the crown, a 
wreath of pink roses rising in artisfic effect just above it. A 
large chou of the chiffon is arranged toward the left side, from 
which three curling black quills rise. The chiffon and roses 
may be veiled in black dotted net with attractive grace, and 
rosettes of chiffon rest upon the hair at the back. Other charm- 
ing accessories would be a white parasol composed of narrow 
ruffies of taffeta, and white suéde gloves. This toilette would 
be quite appropriate for outdoor fétes. The same effect may be 
successfully carried out in any preferred color or material. 

Upon gowns of thin fabrics the Valenciennes and Mechlin 
laces are still the preferred trimming. The narrow widths in 
the insertions and edges are better liked for this purpose and 
they may be either white or a deep cream, according to individual 
taste and the appropriateness to the material used. Robes of 
Chantilly lace and those of La Tosca net quite rival the silk 
grenadine gowns and, when adjusted over some pleasing colored 
silk, are really very handsome. As these robes may be attrac- 
tively worn in the Autumn to the informal social gathering, 
their purchase at this season is quite advisable. Brussels net 
elaborately spangled in black and colors and also chiffon em- 
broidered are shown in these robes. 

The chiffon or net blouse attractively spangled is still holding 
its own, the attractive features of this form of decoration being 
many, especially in embellishing a gown which has passed a 


season or two and is being remodelled. These accessories, for 
they may be removed at will, are wonderfully effective in 
design and coloring. A white chiffon is studded with silver 
cup spangles arranged in a flower design and outlined with a 
chenille cord; the center of each flower holds a Rhinestone. To 
enhance the charms of a white silk costume having a simple, 
full waist this adornment would be especially suitable. 

Exquisite in effect is a gold net having a conventional desigr 
in white satin edged with a gold cord appliquéed upon it 
Yokes, vests, revers or bands of this dainty trimming would 
delight the most fastidious woman. The silver net is treated in 
a like manner and with equally pleasing results. Band trim- 
mings of chiffon in gray embroidered in cut-steel spangles and 
a fine silk cord are appropriate for adorning the soft and light- 
weight woollen gowns almost every woman provides for the 
cool days which frequently come at this season. These gowns 
may be of nun’s-vailing, barége, étamine, cashmere or kindred 
fabrics. Another style of trimming suitable for this purpose is 
a steel passementerie embroidered on chiffon, having an ap- 
pliqué of a contrasting color in a fancy design of the same 
fabric. A tiny gold cord seemingly holds the design in position, 
su delicately is it applied. For decorating a black-and-white 
toilette white chiffon with black lace and spangles appliqueéed 
upon it and outlined with a white chenille cord would be in 
exquisite taste. 

Anotber fancy is Renaissance lace having an odd device in 
black chiffon adjusted upon it at regular intervals. The rich- 
ness of this trimming upon a gown of rustling silk may well 
be imagined. Both narrow and wide effects are obtainable. 
On a biack silk skirt which has been worn quite plain, if change 
is desired, Chantilly lace panels having narrow ruffles of silk 
or satin between them may be introduced. From five to seven 
of these panels, which are graduated in width, are used; a 
most stylish effect is the result. In these days of many frills 
and furbelows this particular style is very popular. J30w-knots 
of white satin are appliquéed on a fine net, the center of each 
knot holding a Rhinestone, and among these garnitures suitable 
for yokes and other forms of decorations are wavy lines of satin 
upon a net foundation. Chiffon is studded with pearls and a 
combination of jewels, and net is heavily spangled in black and 
colors, the whole ‘urnishing a wide array of trimmings from 
which to select. 

Point de Gene retains its favor, as do the Venetian and puvint 
d’Alencon laces. The écru tint of these laces makes them puar- 
ticularly effective in decoration, as it is more becoming than 
pure white. 

Wash braids for decorating piqué gowns and others of simi- 
lar texture may be procured in fancy, scroll or conventional de- 
signs and also plain and with a fancy edge. Deft fingers pro. 
duce mogt artistic results in the adjustment of this trimming. 
Frogs of this braid-may be made to order; they effect the 
closing of dresses where this ‘braid decoration is used. 
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Prossmaking at Pome 


As the season advances the tendency toward elaboration in 
‘he design and decoration of the Summer gown is more pro- 
nounced than ever, and when good taste and deft fingers guide 
the needle this important factor usually produces most charm- 
ing resuits. One or two of last season’s gowns which have 
been overlooked in the confusion of preparing the Summer 
outfit may be wonderfully and pleasingly transformed into 
models of approved style by the adjustment of numerous frills 
of lace or ribbon or by the 
addition of a contrasting 
material, when it is not pos- 
sible to match the fabric. 
Artistic effects are frequently 
the result of such efforts, 
and the most observing will 
scarcely be able to recognize 
the old foundation. The 
clever woman will seriously 
consider this manner of se- 
curing a new gown for pres- 
ent wear, it being rather late 
to add many entirely new 
toilettes to her wardrobe, 
when attention is claimed 
rather by prospective Au- 
tumn gowns. Ribbon sashes, 
with long ends edged with 
narrow plaited or ruffled 
chiffon or mousseline dé soie, 
fall gracefully in the back of 
the dressy gown, and very 
pleasing results may be 
achieved by selecting this 
accessory. together with the 
crush collar and other dec- 
orative features, with an eye 
for color harmony or an ar- 
tistic contrast to the gown. 
Belts of folded ribbon or of 
silk or satin cut bias have 
plain, jewelled or military 
buckles to effect their clos- 
ing. This style is particu- 
larly suitable for the shirt- 
waist costume, where too 
great elaboration is not in 
good taste. Leather belts 
with the military buckles are 
also worn with these toilettes. 
Military effects are extremely 
popular just now, costumes, 
jackets, hats, etc., being at- 
tractively modelled with ref- 
erence to this idea. 

Frecre No. 6 X.—Lapigs’ 
REGIMENTAL TOILETTE.—Ex- 





tight-fitting and are gathered into the arms’-eyes; a pointed 
strap turns forward from the outside seam at the wrist, and a 
row of braid decorates the lower edge. 

The skirt is four-gored and falls in ripples below the hips ; it 
is decorated at its lower edge with a broad band of red serge, 
while just above it is a very narrow band of the same; and 
the gilt braid is arranged in fancy design all round the skirt. 
The pattern is No. 1754, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. This toi- 

lette will be equally attract- 

ive in dark-blue or black 
: serge or cloth and decorated 
with a contrasting color and 
gilt braid. 

Fieurr No. 7 X.—Laptiss’ 
Costume. — This charming 
costume is developed in fig- 
ured organdy having a white 
ground with clusters of deli- 
cate pink roses scattered 
upon it, and white silk mull. 
The round-necked waist is 
supplemented by a guimpe 
having a yoke facing of all- 
over lace. tight sleeves and a 
standing collar. The waist 
has short puffs and over 
them fall two Bertha sections 
of the silk mull edged with 
narrow lace. A ruche of the 
lace finishes the neck effect- 
ively. An odd feature in the 
decoration of this waist is the 
graceful twist of delicate 
pink satin ribbon arranged 
over the closing, which is 
made at the left side, the 
ribbon being disposed in a 
‘Yosette bow at the top. A 
folded belt of the satin rib- 
bon encircles the waist and - 
is closed in front under the 
bow, from which fall long 
tabs having the edges deco- 
rated with a narrow frill of 
the silk mull. 

The seven-gored skirt is 
artistically trimmed with 
narrow ruffies of the silk 
mull headed with two rows 
of pink baby ribbon. These 
ruffies are adjusted upon the 
skirt in graduated style, ex- 
cept the lower one, which is 
arranged straight around. 
An under-dress of delicate 
pink taffeta or fine lawn will 


tremely effective is this toil- Figure No. 6X.—Lapiss’ REGIMENTAL ToILeTre.—(Cut by Jacket Pat- bring out effectively the 


ette, designed upon military tern No. 1792; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; price 10d. beauties of this costume. A 
lines and developed in white or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 1754; 9 sizes; 20 to 36 inches, white straw hat trimmed 
and red serge, with trim- waist measure; price 1s. or 25 cents.) with billows of delicate pink 
mings of gilt braid. Hip (For Description see this Page.) mousseline de soie and white 


wears are the distinctive fea- 

tare of the jacket, which is 

rut by pattern No. 1792, 

orice 10d. or 20 cents. A narrow binding of the red serge 
inishes the edges of the jacket, while fine gilt braid outlines 
the facing, and is arranged in frogs on the front and coiled 
1t regular intervals at the lower edge of the jacket. Pocket- 
aps of the red serge are adjusted upon the hips, and straps 
»f the same material are placed over the shoulder seams and 
.pparently held in position by a gilt button at each end. 
[he collar shows an inlay of red serge, and a tiny gilt star is 
mbroidered in each upper corner. The sleeves are rather 


feathers having a touch of 

black at their base would be 

most appropriate with this 
costume. It is especially suitable for a garden party or for 
carriage wear. The pattern of this costume is No. 1774, price 
1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 

Figure No. 8 X.—Lapizs’ Costumge.—Very attractive is this 
dainty costume of white piqué made in two-piece style and hav- 
ing a five-gored skirt, and a blouse-jacket, which may be made 
with or without a peplum. The revers of the jacket are orna- 
mented with slanting rows of insertion edged with tiny white 
braid. The odd-shaped collar is edged with,the braid, and the 
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sleeves, which are quite tight-fitting, have the lower part 
trimmed with a row of the insertion outlined with the braid. 
A bright scarlet silk vest is worn with this jacket, and a belt 
of the same encircles the waist. 

Three rows of the insertion are adjusted upon the skirt, each 
row being finished with the braid. A white sailor, with a broad 
white band and a narrow one of red above it, is suitable for 
wear with this jaunty suit. Any preferred color or material 
. may be effectively developed by this mode. The pattern is No. 
1733, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

Figures Nos. 9X, 10 X, 11 X, 12X and 13 X.—Lapigs’ 
Waists.—This group of waists will appeal to the woman 
of taste, and their diversity in style suggests many beauti- 
ful creations from silk, soft woollens or even wash fabrics. 
Figure No. 9 X illustrates a very attractive tucked or corded 
basque-waist having a vest of Liberty silk upon which are ur- 
ranged several lace frills. Between the groups of tucks is dis- 
posed lace insertion; the same trimming decorates the edges 
of the caps, which are adjusted over the top of the sleeves at 
the shoulder. The caps and cuffs may be-omitted, if preferred. 


This style is embodied in pattern No. 1767, which costs 10d. or 


20 cents. 
Polka-dotted piqué is used in the waist represented at figure 





FiaureE No. 7X.—Lapies’ CostumME.—(Cut by Pattern No. 1774; 
8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust measure; price Is. 3d. or 30 cents.) 


No. 10 X, pattern No. 1751, which costs 10d. or 20 cents, pro- 
viding the design. The special features are the cord-tucks, 
which are placed at regular intervals from the waist to the neck 
and in the ruffle which is adjusted in peplum style. The cuffs 
and frills which fall over the hand and the upper portion of the full 
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sleeves also show the cord-tucks. A plaid silk vest is shown 
between the fronts, and the collar is quite fanciful. 

The basque shown at figure No. 11 X is made of mired 
cheviot and is cut from pattern No. 1758, which costs 104. 





Fieure No. 8X.—Lapres’ Costume.—(Cut by Pattern No. 1733: 
% sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents.) 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 7 X and 8 X, see Page 201.) 


or 20 cents. It is finished in tailor style, and the notched collar 
is plainly completed. The seams and darts are finished with straps 
of the material. The lower front corners of the basque may be 
either square or round. This mode is especially adapted to 
stout figures. Faultless taste could be displayed in a basque 
developed from mode covert, with the collar of a darker shade 
of velvet. Royal and cadet-blue clath having the seams out 
lined with gilt or black braid would be effective. 

Golden-brown nun’s-vailing and taffeta silk of a darker shade 
were employed for the basque-waist, which has a tucked blouse 
vest-front. The mode is illustrated at figure No.12X. Narrow 
ribbon is shirred to form a frill and decorates the waist in a 
fancy design. The fronts are fancifully shaped to disclose the 
vest front and droop stylishly. The sleeves are tight-fitting and 
are completed at the shoulder with odd-shaped caps about which 
the ribbon is artistically disposed. A tucked stock and belt 
complete this pretty basque-waist, which is cut by pattern No. 
1740, costing 10d. or 20 cents. 
be a development of blue and white figured foulard, white 
taffeta and white ribbon ruching. 

At figure No. 18 X is portrayed a very charming basque-waist, 
which has a square back-yoke and a fancy over-front. The pat- 


tern is No. 1752, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. The material used | 


was a silk-and-wool barége inj an exquisite shade of gray and 





Another effective mode would | 
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violet taffeta silk. Very elaborate decorations of chiffon em- 


effect would result from using cob-web vailing in a soft 
broidered in jewels are disposed upon the waist, while a narrow 


beige shade made upon a foundation of turquoise-blue taffeta 
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Figure No. 13 X. ‘ 


Fieures Nos. 9X, 10 X, 11 X, 12 X anp 13X.—LADIES' WAISTS. 


FigtRE No. 9X.—(Cut by Basque-Waist Pattern No. 1767; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) Figure No. 
10 X.—({Cut by Waist Pattern No. 1751; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) Fieure No. 11 X.—(Cut by 
Basque Pattern No. 1753; 12 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) Figure No. 12 X.—(Cut by Basque-Walat 
Pattern No. 1740; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust measure: price 10d. or 20 cents.) FicuRE No, 13 X.—(Cut by Basque-Waist Pattern No. 

1752; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents.) 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 9 X, 10 X, 11 X, 12 X and 13 X, see Pages 202 and 203.) 


raching of the chiffon trims all the free edges. Rather tight- and elaborately decorated with Renaissance lace appliqué and 
fitting sleeves are completed at the shoulder with two caps and _ruchings of the vailing. The mode will develop organdy or 
at the wrist with an odd-shaped cuff. An extremely beautiful mull satisfactorily. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Fievre No. 1.—Trmmep Saror-Hat.—A fine straw nar- 
‘row-back sailor is tastefully 
adorned with a twist of 
beautifully tinted velvet, a 
quantity of velvet-dotted 
tulle draped artistically 
about the brim and a spray 
of fine tlowers with foliage, 
which is placed at the left 
side to give the height that is essential to a good effect. 
FietreE No. 2.—Toque ror Dressy Wrar.—This Frenchy 
little toque is a much con- 
voluted shape in fine fancy 
straw. The edges of the 
toque are followed by ruch- 
ings of black chiffon which 
have a subduing effect. 
Full-blown pink roses with 
a few leaves nestle in the 
folds of the silk at the left 
side, and a fine aigrette 
rises directly from the cen- 
ter of the toque, a handsome pin being placed at its base. 
Fiavre No. 3.—Leeanorn Hat.—Nosegays of forget-me- 
nots tied with ribbon in 
the same lovely shade of 
blue are cleverly disposed 
on around Leghorn shape 
having a crown of mod- 
erate height. A _ band 
of fancy straw let in the 
crown and brim adds to 
the novelty of the hat, which is suited best to youthful faces. 
Fieure No. 4.—Cuirron Hat.—This shape suggests the 
English walking hat 
that is viewed with 
such high favor, the 
roll of the brim, how- 
ever, being more mod- 
ified than in any of 
the straw shapes of 
this order. The chif- 
fon is formed ina frill at the edge, and a charming decora- 
tion is arranged with rosettes of narrow velvet ribbon com- 
posed of long loops held together with Rhinestone ornaments, 
lilies-of-the-valley with their leaves and a Paradise aigrette. 
Fiavre No. 5.—Lapies’ Carriage Hat.—This large Leg- 
horn hat is bent to 
suit the face and is 
bountifully trim- 
med with mousse- 
line de soie, hand- 
some plumes, 
bleeding - hearts 
and a fancy buckle that catches the fold of mousseline near the 
front. The flowers and tulle form the trimming under the brim. 
FievrE No. 6.—Lantss’ 
Warkine Hat.—Taffeta silk 
is united with a pair of 
wings and quills in the dec- 
oration of this smart walk- 
ing-hat of fancy straw. The 
brim is rolled deeply, and 
the quills, which are of the 
curled variety, rise at the 
center of the front back of the wings to give height. 
Spreading wings could be used on this hat, with good effect. 
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Figure No..7.—Lapiges’ Hat.—A stylish 
shape is draped with silk, and the arrange- 
ment of coq feathers at the left side is 
decidedly novel. A long buckle completes 
the ornamentation, although flowers could 
be placed under the brim at the back. 


MIDSUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


Ficgvre A.— Lapis’ Bonnet.—Very art 
istic is the disposal 
of the foliage upon 
this dainty little 
bonnet, of which 
it is the chief trimming. A many- 
looped bow decorates the left side, and 
strings are brought down from the back 
and tied under the chin becomingly. 

Figure B.—Lapizs’ Hat.—This hat of white fancy straw has 
rather a wide brim and slightly dented crown. Thick foliage is 
arranged about the crown 
and brought up high on 





0G ae eee the left side, where is also 
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fancy straw, the decora 

tive features of which 
are the many frills of taffeta ribbon, which are edged with 
a velvet cord and placed straight around the crown, rising 
in the back between Mer- 
cury wings that are ad- 
justed there to give 
both height and breadth. 

Figure D.—Lapigs’ 
Larcge Hat.—This styl- 
ish hat is profusely trim- 
med with wild roses, 
which almost cover the 
brim and crown, and rising from their midst on each side are 
Mercury wings that lend a most attractive air. 

Fiegurr E.—Youne Lanpigs’ Lecuorn Hat.—In exquisite taste 
is this coquettishly bent hat of white Leghorn, with its trim- 
ming of white plumes and chiffon. A more fitting complement 
to the dainty, airy Summer gown could scarcely be imagined 
than this charming creation. The simple yet thoroughly ele- 
gunt arrangement of the decorations lend to it a most distingué air. 

Figure F.—Lapigs’ Hat.—Billows of chiffon are artistically 
draped about this pretty hat of fancy straw, and just above the 
chiffon flowers are disposed in wreath effect. 

Figure G.—Laprgs’ Leagnorn Hat.—Elegant white plumes, 
which are wonderfully pleasing in their adjustment, give a 
picturesque air to this hat. The plumes in front are seem- 
ingly held in position by the bow of twisted velvet ribbon, and 
a shorter plume is displayed under the brim at the back. The 
charm of a fair young face would be enhanced by this hat. 

FieurE H.—Lapigs’ Bicyote Hat.—This jaunty hat is 
of straw in a beige shade and has a folded band of brown rib- 
bon about the crown, which somewhat suggests the Tam-’- 
Shanter style, the ribbon being caught in a rosette a little toward 
the left side, where two quills saucily rise and droop over the 
crown. 

Figure I.—Lapizes’ Watkinc Hat.—This stylish walking hat 
is simply trimmed with twists of velvet and quills. It is appro- 
priate for wear with a travelling or outing costume. 








MILLINERY ORNAMENTS.—A many-looped velvet bow with a 
chou of chiffon in the center, loops of twisted velvet placed 
at the base of a cluster of American Beauty roses, and huge 
bows of chiffon are among the many novel ornaments in evidence 
for decorating the fashionable hat or bonnet. A five-winged 
bow is made of chiffon, which is shirred on thin wire and has a 
deep ruffle on the outer edge. A bunch of flowers is disposed 
in an artistic manner at the center of the bow. Taffeta silk in 
any preferred shade is shirred on a cord on each side and looped 
in fancy style, a white bird resting against the standing loop. 
Ribbon is twisted and looped in pleasing style to adorn the 
Leghorn or fancy straw hat. A jewelled butterfly composed of 
Rhinestones, turquoise and amethyst, is beautiful; the same effect 
is attractive in jet or in Rhinestone aiore, Cut steel ornaments 
are greatly favored/and are seen in a variety of designs. 
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MIDSUMMER AMILLINERY. 


The predictions hitherto made are being verified as the season 
advances, and the styles have become more and more as- 
sured. Transparent textiles have remained the characteristic 
decoration, though feathers and flowers still hold a very promi- 
nent position, and are adjusted with an air of lightness extremely 
pieasing to the artistic eye. The Summer hat of the well-dressed 


woman revels in a wealth of blooms that, if reproduced by the’ 


florist, would ensure his fortune. A wreath of roses, violets, 
poppies or other brilliant flowers is, perhaps. the favorite mode 
of adjustment; it generally rises high in the back and is gradu- 
ated to almost nothing in the front. That a vailing of some 
transparent net is essential to the approved style is needless 
to repeat, but the amateur will be wise to avoid ordinary vailing 
for this use, for it shows very plainly just what its quality is; 
the nets made for the purpose are much more handsome and 
better,suited to the purpose. 

The shapes display no great variation, the short-backed sailor, 
perhaps, holding its own more securely than others, because of 
its almost universal becomingness and the variety of ways in 
which it may be trimmed. Though there may be half a dozen 
or more of these hats in the Summer outfit, none need be sug- 
restive of any other. The English walking hat, or something 
nearly akin, will remain popular so long as the downward tilt 
of the hat in front is in favor. Though some of the newest hats 
show a tendency to be worn up from the face, they have by no 
means supplanted the much-favored dipped shapes, which are 
>xpecially suitable for the Summer season, protecting the eyes 
rom the glare of the sun. 

A feature of great importance is the use of gossamer fabrics, 
uch as gauze, crépe, tulle and lace, both as a substitute for 
traw and as a trimining forit. Very thin opaque tissues will 
old a medium place between gauze and silk. 

Among some novelties shown are the sailor shapes of mixed 
ille covered with thin gathered silk or with gauze of a light 
slor, bound with a roll of velvet and trimmed with flowers. 
n instance of this new fancy is a bright rose-pink shape bound 
ith black velvet and ornamented with two clusters of large 
111- blown roses in three shades running from pink to damask, 
id an aigrette composed of tender green rose-leaves. Brussels 
ce veils, white and cream-tinted, are used to drape colored 
»33amer shapes, pale-green being one of the best for this pur- 
se. A green crépe hat is enveloped in a Brussels lace veil and 
5 disposed upon it two bunches of white lilacs, with some of 
e fresh green leaves arranged as an aigrette. 

Straw shapes purtly or entirely covered with tulle give a more 
essay appearance than can be otherwise secured, and the hat is 
adie more becoming if the brim is enclosed in a film of net the 
me color as the straw. Many straw hats have their low 
>»wns covered with bouillonnes of tulle, while the straw brims 
> partly concealed beneath a wealth of flowers. An example 
»ws the crown of a bright-red hat covered with gathered tulle 
match, while a garland of shaded red roses with little tufts 
foliage here and there lies on the brim. 

4 decoration for a simple hat is a breadth of plain or ribbed 


: folded about the crown, which will be improved by a> 


adth of tulle laid fiat on the silk, the two being draped to- 
her. This arrangement admits of two colors being com- 
edi, as, for example, pink gauze over gray silk, pale-green 
r violet or cream over orange. 
. but of no particular variety, are employed upon hats and 
nets, both as a vailing for colored crowns and as drapery 
ut the crown. 

‘ery pretty toques are made of alternate rows of ribbons of 
erent width and rows of straw upon a net foundation. The 
n must be underlined in some way, the rows of stitching can 
-overed with straw tape or many folds of tulle, crépe or web 
w and the edyve tinished by ribbon. Especially suited to the 
youthful face is a round hat of white fancy straw having a 
- fHeowirtg plume laid gracefuily upon the brim: at the left 
‘there are four shorter plumes rising to a becoming height. 
under the brim at the back pale-pink roses are thickly clus- 
1 This would bea fitting complement to a gown of white 
or Swiss made over a pale-pink lawn and having pink rib- 
ani white lace as its decorative features. 

nother dainty hat that is more simple in effect is of white 
¥ straw trimmed with two puffs of white silk mull, one 


Laces of most delicate text. ' 


rising above the other, disposed about the crown and graduated. 
in height from the back tu the front, where a huge rosette is 
formed, from which rise two white Mercury wings. The brim 
at the back is bent over, and thick bunches of white blossoms 
are arranged in the indentations. 

The Panama straw retains its popularity, and a most pleasing 
example is seen in the sailor shape having a drapery of écru net 
over bright-red chiffon. <A huge chow of the chiffon decorates 
the left side, together with a fan-like piece of red velvet, and 
cherries are artistically disposed amid the billows of chiffon on 
both sides. A rosette of chiffon and one of net adjusted upon 
a bandeau under the upturned brim at the back complete this 
extremely prettv hat. Stil another Panama is shown trimmed 
in approved fashion with large black velvet rosettes on the 
sides and a soft roli of turquoise chiffon about the crown. 
Disposed just in front are two rather large wings combining 
turquoise, bluck and white; they are spread out in broad effect, 
while in the center, and seemingly holding them in position, is a 
round Rhinestone buckle through which a tuft of chiffon is 
arranged. Two large rosettes of the chiffon rest upon the hair 
at the back. The combination of black, turquoise and white 
is especially favored this season. 

Rose-pink ribbon gracefully twisted about the crown and 
spreading out at the back in an Alsatian bow, which rises above 
the white chiffon puffing vailed in Gcru net, lends a charming 
air of daintiness to an Gcru Panama. The brim has several rows 
of cording underneath, and shaded pink roses are clustered at 
the back. 

A rich gown of silk grenadine would be most appropriately 
supplemented by a large picture hat of black raised chip having 
as its decoration a wired puffing of black tulle over which nar- 
row pieces of shirred black velvet are adjusted at regular inter- 
vals a rosette of tulle and two plumes. Narrow shirred ruching 
of chiffon finishes the upper and under edge of the brim, while 
tulle is massed in two rosettes at the back. The richness of this 
hat will be appreciated by the woman whose taste is quiet 
yet elegant. 


An attractive creation of the milliner’s art is the black-and- . 


white idea wrought in a fancy white straw, with brim facing of 
black lace straw. Black «'hantilly lace is appliquéed upon 
white chiffon and is pleasingly disposed upon the hat in a soft 
roll about the crown. White roses and lilacs nestle in the folds 
of black velvet arranged at the left side in wide loops, and an 
odd feature is added by the brim being cut at the center of the 
back in a point that is caught up with a black velvet bow. To 
wear with a white organdy gown trimmed with black lace ap- 
pliqué this dainty hat is most appropriate. The smooth and 
rough effects in the sailor hat that is simply banded are equally 
popular, and one or more of these useful bats is sure to form an 
important item in the Summer outfit. 

Jack roses lend a most delightful charm to a hat of white 
fancy straw. They are thickly clustered in front, concealing 
the joining of the white net and black velvet band which are 
draped about the crown 1n an attractive manner. Resting upon 
a black velvet bandeau are the tender rose leaves thickly clus- 
tered. 

A beautiful hat of écru raised chip has the brim faced with 
black fancy straw braid and is bent down in the back; under 
the back are disposed large rosettes of white satin showing black 
lace appliqués. A drapery of the satin and lace appliqué is 
arranged very full on the right side of the hat, while on the left 
side black écru and white plumes are gracefully adjusted, fall- 
ing over the crown toward the back. Such an exquisite creation 
will be most attractive worn with a black silk grenadine gown 
made over burnt-orange taffeta. It will be equally pleasing 
with an écru organdy gown showing a black figure. 

Bluet and white are harmoniously blended in a hat of fancy 
straw in the darkest bluet shade. The shape is round and 
is turned up at the back. White chiffon is lizhtly rolled about 
the crown and vailed in black net thickly studded with 
spangles changing from black to the bluet shade. A knot of 
the vailed chiffon is in front, and from it rise white Mercury 
wings and an aigrette. Charming little bluets are disposed 
against the upturned brim at the back on each side of a large 
chiffon bow that is seemingly held (in_position yby,a silver and 
Rhinestone buckle. The brim is faced with dotted chiffon in 
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the same shade. This very stylish hat is a fitting completion to 
a street gown carrying out the same beautiful color. or one of 
pleasing contrast. An exquisite creation is a hat of black chip, 
top-heavy with black feathers and with three exquisite white 
roses shading into pink resting upon the hair. Such an ideal 
hat is a worthy accompaniment to a gown of crépe in a 
peculiar silvery shade of gray and mounted upon white silk. 

Rosettes of lavender lisse are massed at one side of-a coquet- 
tish hat of white straw, while on the other side a pair of dashing 
white plumes is disposed. A Leghorn hat has a fancifully 
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twisted brim and is trimmed with accordion-plaited chiffon and 
ostrich tips. A handsome appliqué lace is interwoven among 
the other trimming, and long streamers fall from the back. 
This style is especially suited to fair and youthful faces and may 
be developed in all-white or white combined with a delicate 
shade of violet, turquvise or rose-pink; to wear with a promen- 
ade gown of white organdy made over a color to match that 
chosen in the hat decorations it would be in perfect taste. 
Black, white and burnt-orange are happily combined in a hat 
of white straw with a black brim-facing. The rich black blos- 
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soms arranged in the front and the burnt-orange flowers care 
lessly clustered on the side and back lend a most attractive fea'- 
ure to the styli¢h hat. Green leaves are combined with the 
flowers, and the whole is veiled in chenille-dotted net. <A cluster 
of black wings in the front a little to the left side gives the 
finishing touch of good taste to this very charming creativo. 
Rows and rows of tulle are shirred upon wires and arranged in 
tiers around the crown of a white chip hat which is turned up 
at the back. Several stiff white wings are held in place bys 
large chou of chiffon on the left side toward the back. This i: 







an extremely simple but pleasing style and may be develop 
with equally pleasing results in a combination of colors wh 
blend admirably. A short-back sailor in a Panama straw— 
natural écru color—has a rolled brim and is tastefully trimn 
with violets, buds, leaves and stems and handsome black vel 
ribbon. The velvet ribbon and flowers form a cache peigne 
the back. 

Cherries, red berries, etc., are so strikingly reproduced t 
it is difficult to imagine .that, they \are artificial, and just 
they are extremely popular for decoration. 
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MIDSUMMER HATS AND BONNETS.—(For Desenptions see Page 204.)” 4 | - 





ALL Sorts oF ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS were held by the 
King’s Daughters during their recent canvass for Cuban relief 


funds. One of the most unique and successful was a poverty 
party given by a Junior Band in Pennsylvania. The price of 
iiimission was a cast-off garment, and each guest was requested 
to return to the managers some article of apparel worn during 
the evening. A fine of five cents was levied on guests too fash- 
ionably dressed and on those who showed the slightest inclina- 
tion to shirk the work assigned them. The house was decorated 
with calico in the national colors and lighted by lamps whose 
tissue paper shades showed the colors of Cuba. The men were 
required to work on quilted holders for kettles and flat-irons, 
while the women were put to making knife boxes, fishing 
tackle and the like. At ten o’clock each piece of work was 
examined by a committee, labeled with the name of its maker 
and put aside. Refreshments of bread and milk, mush and 
milk, gingerbread and other simples were then served. After 
this came the dancing of old-fashioned quadrilles, reels and 
lancers to the music of one violin and the beating of straws. 
The entertainment was closed by auctioning the kettle 
hoiders, iron holders, knife boxes, fishing tackle, etc., as 
souvenirs. The bidding was brisk, and quite a snug sum was 
realized. Fully five hundred garments, ranging from the details 
of a baby’s outfit to overcoats for six-footers and women’s tailor- 
made suits, were taken in. The members of this Band, all of 
whom are under twenty-one, are now puzzling their brains to 
think of another entertainment that will give as little trouble 
and promise such handsome returns. 

AMONG ARTISTIC GiRLs painting on silver is the latest fad—an 
expensive fad certainly, and one that can be indulged only by 
girls with well-filled purses. The articles have to be made to 
order, since the design must be etched in the metal and filled 
with enamel. It is on the enamel that the hand-painting is done, 
though the effect is as if the brigitt colors were put directly 
on the silver, the shining groundwork showing between. The 
brushes and paints are almost identical with those used for 
china, painting, though, of course, there is no firing. Bijou 
flasks, only big enough to hold a gill—‘' perfume flasks’ they 
are called—are among the articles chosen for this dainty deco- 
ration. One of these, designed for a young woman whip, shows 
a coaching scene in miniature, the figures, the horses and the 
coach being drawn with as much spirit and accuracy as though 
the silver surface was measured by feet instead of by particles of 
an inch. Costly cut-glass puff-boxes and cream jars have sprays 
of roses and delicate wood-flowers tinting their solid silver lids. 
A richly chased cigarette-case. intended, of course, for the fiancé 
of the fair artist, was ornamented by full-petalled roses and 
Cupids of the French school. Military brushes have scenes 
from the hunt, the pack in full cry, the quarry sometimes in 
view, with the distance well indicated, painted on their burnished 
backs. The slender, oval backs of some hat brushes are very 
dainty, with a spray of forget-me-nots, daisies, pansies or wild 
Cherokee roses depicted on them. 

GARTERS SEEM A SMALL ITEM in a girl’s wardrobe, but they 
give her noend of trouble. There is scarcely a garter or a 
stocking supporter made that can be worn in any way with any 
degree of comfort. A New York girl just returned from abroad 
is extoliing a new method of wearing her hose supporters, which 
she claims to have learned in Paris; instead of fastening them 
on the outside of the corsets over the hips, she fastens them on 
the under side of the front bone of her stays and clamps them on 
the inside of the leg. In this way, she claims, the supporters 
have free play and absolutely no power to pull the corset out of 
place. Elastic for garters and supporters was never so dainty 
and beautiful as it is to-day. The most elegant is made of hand- 
some ribbon, with flowered edges and a plain center and with 
tiny round elastic woven in in cord fashion. 

THE PatcnworK Qui_r has come again with the use of the 
old-fashioned bedsteads of our grandmothers. Some of our 
most stylish girls are busying themselves during this Summer 
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making covers for their own betis. Quilts of 
the national colors are in high favor. These 
are usually made in what is generally known as 
the ‘‘log cabin” pattern: cut a piece of solid- 
cofored cloth about eight inches square and in 
the center of this square baste a tiny flag; on 
each of the four sides sew a one-inch strip of 
white cloth, putting the edges together in the 
same manner that velveteen is sewed on the 
bottom of a skirt; then turn the edges of the 
last pieces sewn on over on the foundation and 
baste them down. When the four pieces have 
been put around the flag all the edges of the flag will, of course. 
be neatly covered. Around the ruw of white put a row of 
red, and around that a row of blue; then begin with the white 
again and continue until the square is tilled. Sew the squares 
together on the wrong side and line the quilt with red, white 
and blue. Bind the edges with red, white und blue ribbon or 
make loops of the ribbon and sew them at regular intervals on 
three sides of the quilt like a fringe. 

A Cass WHICH WAS ForMED Last WINTER among a certain set 
of girls wishing to learn useful accomplishments and whose bene- 
fils are much in evidence just now is an upholstering class. All 
of these girls upholstered their own rooms for this Summer, and 
now they claim they are so well pleased with their work 
that they will uphoister their rooms for the coming Winter. 
They learned how to upholster simply because they could no 
longer eudure the combinations forced on them by tradesmen 
employed to do their rooms. That they have been successful 
is evidenced by the daintiness and beauty of their work at their 
Summer homes. But, as one of their mothers put it, ‘* any 
light color combines prettily with green trees and fresh flowers ; 
when it comes to upholstering your room in our town house [ 
am afraid you will find it ‘another story.’ While 1 am a great 
believer in girls learning to be useful, I very much fear, from 
the fervor with which they have embraced the fad, they will 
run things in the ground and end by doing more harm than 
good.” 

THe Present Fancy for bracelets, girdles, clasps and chate- 
laines has brought from their hiding-places a number of old-fash- 
ioned ornaments which only a few months ago were considered 
‘‘trash, hardly worth keeping.’? Especially in favor are the 
ornaments of old silver so dulled by time that they look like 
pewter—and very black pewter at that. The peasant-made 
Turkish frippery, with its curious raised work and emboss- 
ments all set with crude stones of various cvlors, has a charac- 
ter and interest all its own and is highly prized among fashion- 
able girls. No two pieces are alike, though the workmanship 
and general style of ornamentation declare them of the same 
family. Bracelets and anklets made of old silver, but as flexible 
as rubber, clasped with coral, turquoise and emerald stones, 
coarsely cut and unpolished, are the main features in the Turk- 
ish woman’s dress that her American and English sisters are 
eagerly appropriating. Several girls who visited the Orient last 
season now proudly display elaborate frogs and girdle-clasps 
they picked up among the native dealers in the land of 
Mahomet. Such clasps are distinctive ornaments worn by the 
Turkish married woman. For each year she is married another 
strand is added, and the links extend from breast to breast, to 
be worn with the jewel-trimmed zouave jacket that is so popular 
in Turkey. This marriage badge is as handsome as the wearer’s 
purse will admit. 

A Fap amonG Girts who are thinking of their next season is 
the ‘‘ conversational circle.” ‘‘ We are not so anxious to learn 
what to say, as how to say it,” explained one of the members 
of such a circle. ‘* We wish to learn how to control our voices. 
It is claimed that American women as a class have high-pitched, 
harsh, rasping voices. So just among ourselves we decided we 
would try to overcome our defects in that particular. Any one 
of the girls who has studied vocal music can act as instructor. 
Our method was at the first meeting to find on the piano the 
natural pitch of each girl’s voice. One’s natural pitch, you 
know, is always the correct one. Then we hold indoor meetings 
in the mornings twice a week, and outdoor meetings on the 
piazzas in the afternoon or evening once a week. We chat 
on any subject, and the instructor, not always the same girl, 
sits by the piano and listens. When any one makes a discord, 
speaks too high or in a false key, she calls for silence and puts 
her aright. Of course, laughter, too, is modulated. It is no end 
of fun, and by next season we all expect to have acquired the 
low, sweet voice that Shakspere considered such an excellent 
thing in woman.” LAFAYETTE MCLAWS. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By SHARLOT M. HALL.—No 


Each style of camera—as the ‘‘Premo,” ‘‘ Normandie,” 
**Marlboro”) and others—has distinguishing features of its 
own, and an accompanying booklet in each case describes 
plainly the working of the various parts. Study this booklet 
until you know every spring and hinge in the instrument, can 
find each one in the dark and can open and close all parts with- 
out bungling. This is very important, because some of the most 
delicate work must be done in as little light as possible. Hav- 
ing learned its mechanical working, take the camera and an 
empty plate-holder outdoors and go through all the motions of 
selecting and taking a picture at least a dozen times before you 
venture to put a plate in the instrument. This is not very ex- 
citing, to be sure, but it will greatly reduce the percentage of 
failures that bestrew the amateur'’s pathway, two-thirds of 
which are due to haste and impatience of instruction. The 
camera is an instru- 
ment of such math- 
ematical precision 
and the materials 
for use with it are 
so carefully pre- 
pared that failure is 
almost impossible, 
if the worker is 
reasonably patient 
and painstaking. 


PLACING THE 
CAMERA. 


We will suppose 
that one begins 
with a tripod cam- 
era and, of course, 
has learned to at- 
tach the tripod be- 
fore coming out- 
doors. Choose what 
you think would be 
a good view and set 
up the camera with 
the lens pointing 
toward it. Spread 
the legs of the tri- 
pod so that one will 
be in front and one 
oo each side of the 
camera, leaving 
free space to work 
behind the instrument. Be sure that the camera stands per- 
fectly level or the picture will run slanting or bias across the 
ground glass and consequently across the negative when it is 
made. If your eye is not accurate. fill a tiny vial with alcohol, 
leaving an air-space; cork the vial tightly and you have as good 
a pocket level as you could buy. Lay this on top of the camera 
and move the tripod until the air bubble is just in the center 
of the vial: the picture wiil then be straight. The eye will 
ultimately with practice become trained to the requisite accur- 
acy. but the vial will prove a good friend until this time arrives. 

Now the focusing cloth comes in. Full-fledged photographers 
use a square of black velvet, but I have got along very well 
with two thicknesses of black calico about a yard square. 
The moment you look through the ground glass you will see the 
use of the cloth: without it the image appears only a faint, in- 
distinct, shimmering blur of earth and sky. Now draw the 
cloth over your head and about the camera, leaving only the 
lens uncovered. The picture comes out in the darkness, show- 
ing all the beautiful tints of sky and landscape—but upside down, 
! d more or less distinct, as the focus, or distance from the ob- 
ject pictured, is made more or less correct. Draw the bellows 
zently back or forward until the image is sharp and fine asa 
tinting. It may be necessary even to move the camera closer 
© or farther away from the subject. 
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A PerFectT LANDSCAPE EFFECT. 


i CAMERA. 


THE DIAPHRAGM OR STOP. 


You have probably discovered ere this a little slit in the top 
of the tube which holds the lens and fitting into this a remova- 
ble metal slide with a hole in each end, one of which is larger 
than the other. There may, perhaps, be extra slides with extra 
small or large holes. The slide is a diaphragm or stop and is 
used to shut out all light from the lens, except what comes 
through the hole. The purpose is to control the amount of 
light passing through the lens in order to get a perfect imaye 
on the ground glass. Either too much light or not enough 
will be equally fatal to a good picture. ‘The smallest stop is 
seldom used except with extremely sensitive plates, the mid- 
dle size answering most purposes. For indoor work or on 
cloudy days larger stops, or even the largest, may be needed. 

When = focusing 
outdoors try the 
small stop, then a 
larger one and com- 
pare results; that 
one is best which 
shows a clear pic- 
ture to the very 
edge of the glass, 
with no misty or 
hazy-looking spots. 
To change the stop 
simply, pull out the 
slide and put it 
back upside down. 


EXPOSING THE 
PLATE. 


Having setured 
the correct focus, 
unfastenthe ground 
glass from the back 
of the camera or 
drop it down like 
a trap-door—as the 
model may provide 
—and adjust the 
plate-holder in 
place. A_ holder 
must always fit the 
camera tightly, for 
otherwise white 
light will leak in 
This is the most common fault of cheap 


and spoil the picture. 
many seemingly inexplicable 


cameras and the source of 
failures, 

If there are any doubts on the subject. keep a strip of black 
velveteen about half an inch wide and long enough to go around 
the camera and pin easily; pin it over the line between camera 
and holder and let it remain until the exposure is made. Never 
remove the focusing cloth from the camera until the exposure is 
over, and if you use a hand camera, throw a black silk handker- 
chief over it after the plate-holder has been attached. Now for 
the exposure: draw very gently the slide of the plate-holder 
almost out, take the cap or hood off the end of the Jens, count 
four, replace the cap, push back the slide—and the thing is 
done. It will be worth while to repeat all this a good many 
times, while I introduce ‘‘ our friend the enemy,” LIGHT. 

It is light that makes and unmakes the picture, not the ma- 
chine we have just been learning to‘use. That machine is like 
& mouse-trap; 1t captures, but it does not create. It is merely 
a cunningly arranged light-trap, and the finest photograph is 
only a contrast of light and shade; that is, lizsht and absence of 
light. The light slips in through the lens and shines brightly on 
some parts of the sensitive plate and dimly on other parts that 
are shadowed by the objects in the picture,changing the deli- 
cate chemicals with which the plateis~coated, so that when 
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washed in proper solutions the places where the light touched or ground-glass view-finder set in the side or end of the camera, 

did not touch make up the picture. This will be referred to If the Jens has a cap, be sure to remove it before exposure: 

later, when we come to develuping the exposed plates. many fine *‘snap-shots’’ have been lost by forgetting this little 
The beginner will ‘‘hasten slowly” with these things; the point in the excitement of the expected capture. 


WHAT CONSTITUTKES A PICTURE. 


Any sort of image on a negative is not a picture; therefcre, 
no apology need be offered for keeping the artist-to-be at work 
with an empty plate-holder while the effort is being made to 
help him know a picture when he sees it. The camera cannot 
cover a wide-sweeping view and ncte the beautiful while ignor. 
ing the ugly and inbarmonious, as the eye can. It is of limited 
scope and must record exactly what is before it. Consequently. 
the artist must be eyes and brain for his instrument. There are 
fine points and poor ones in every view, and the great desideratum 
is to get the former without the latter. In almost every picture 
the objects close to the front are largest and most interesting. 
This part is called the foreground and is of first importance. 
In a landscape the foreground should never be a flat, bare strip 
of meadow or field, which would look very monotonous and in- 
artistic. A tree, a clump of brush, a pile of rock ora bit of 
fence breaks the flat effect, and then the level stretch beyond 
may be very pretty. There should always be something of inter- 
est in the foreground. The shadow of trees or even of buildings 
across the foreground is often sufficient to turn a commonplace 
view into a really fine one. Shadows are one of the most beac- 
tiful aids to artistic work and deserve faithful and intelligent 
study. 

The foreground is usually chosen with reference to showing 
some particular object, but that object should never be made 
the exact center of the picture. Be it tree, building, rock or 
animal, let it come a little to one side or the other of the plate. 
As a rule, no object should divide the plate exactly in the center. 
even human figures should be placed with reference to this. 

The background of the picture provides a setting for the more 
important objects in front and frequently lends much of the 
charm and artistic merit to the composition. It should be 
chosen with thoughtful reference to beauty and fitness; many 
really good photographs have been made ridiculous and 
mirth-provoking by some unsuitable object in the background. 





AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE. 


first thing to know is that the sun must be at the back of the 
operator. In other words, the lens must point away from 
the sun—otherwise there would be no picture on the plate. 
merely a blur of light. . 


VARIATIONS IN OUTDOOR LIGHT. 


The time of day and season of the year affect matters very 
much. The light outdoors from May to September is much 
brighter than for the rest of the year. and in a dry season or 
a dry climate the light is brighter than when the air is full of 
moisture. ‘The clear light of noon with the sun’s rays falling 
straight down gives sharply outlined pictures full of detail, but 
lacking the beauty of slanting lines and shadows which artists 
call ‘depth’? and ‘“‘softness.’’ They are called ‘‘hard” and 
seem to make each object stand out too prominently. Up to 
ten o’clock in the morning and from three in the afternoon 
the light is best, and even the beginner will vet some pretty 
effects with little trouble. The writer is very partial to morn- 
ing light and is inclined to paraphrase the poet: Give me back, 
give me back the soft radiance of morning; its shadows and 
depths are worth evening’s best light. The brighter the light 
the shorter the exposure must be; a larger stop and lengthened 
exposure is, therefore, necessary on dull days. In dim, cloudy 
weather or hazy afternoons beautiful effects are sometimes ob- 
tained by facing the lens-toward the light. But the amateur 
should let such experiments alone until he has mastered more 
simple work. 





First OUTDOOR PORTRAIT. 


All remarks on licht apply equally to the hand camera. But . e 
this instrument is held in the hand or placed on some firm object 
of suitable height. The focus is obtained by following the It isa rule of Art as ancient as Art itself that the horizon or 


scale of distance marked on the slide and moving the spring  sky-line must not cross the middle of the picture. but must come 
accordingly. The picture is chosen by the reflection on the either above or below:ita,, In photogtaphs it usually comes well 
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above the middle of the plate, but exquisite cloud effects are 


clouds are, next to trees, the 
most beautiful things at which 
one can level a camera and 
should be included in outdoor 
views whenever practicable. 
The wind is a tricky spirit 
who conspires with changing 
lights to spoil much good work. 
It is next to impossible to get 
successful pictures on a windy 
day; -clouds, trees, grass, are 
all in motion and even with 
very short exposure the plate is 
pretty sure to be blurred. The 
amateur’ will soon learn that 
the best pictures are made from 
natural, unpolished models; a 
trim little house or an over- 
dressed person will persist in 
looking artificial under any 
treatment. Winter pictures of 
the landscape robed in snow 
and ice are beautiful, but snow 
creates a bright, unshadowed 
light which calls for a small 
stop, short exposure and. very 
careful treatment. Animals are 
always effective in a picture and 
pose with little trouble, but the 
same cannot be said of human subjects. The latter are pos- 
sessed to know what is going on and inspired to look the camera 
squarely in the face; their arms and legs seem to freeze in impos- 
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sible positions, and they want to be taken feeding the pigs or 
sometimes obtained by placing it below. Large, slow-moving going fishing, in their Penny clothes. 


The artist who ven- 
tures to introduce human fig- 

_ ures into his landscapes should 
‘*snap-shot’’ them unawares. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL 
WORK. 


The whole secret of success- 
ful work in photography is to 
make a picture as well as a like- 
ness. A photograph may show 
as much artistic feeling as a 
painting and may reveal almost 
as much of the individuality of 
its creator. The artist should 
strive to express himself in his 
work. There is no merit what- 
ever in producing a mechanically 
correct picture of a common- 
place subject treated in ac om. 
monplace way. Originality is 
success and will force recog- 
nition under any circumstances ; 
mediocrity, content with ‘‘ good 
enough,’’ will always ‘fail. 
‘* Look at the beasts as you hunt 
them,’ cries Kipling’s hero to 
his critics; look at the scene 
with the eye of an artist and a critic, measure the light and 
shade with mathematical precision and strive to give each 
picture a quality of its own. 





THE WOMEN OF CUBA. 


By KATE COVENTRY. 


The women of Cuba all recall that line of Byron which speaks 
of some woman’s eye as ‘‘in itself a soul.” Never were there 
such eyes! So velvet soft, so dark, so melancholy for the most 
part; never is the sparkle of coquetry to be seen in them, rarely 
that of sheer girlish fun—but very, very beautiful. Grown at 
twelve and the mothers of several children at sixteen, perhaps 
they never know at all what it is to be girls, in the American 
sense of the word—rather prematurely old and grave little 
women. But old or young they keep always their wonderful 
eyes. They lose their figures, as a rule, very early and either be- 
come painfully thin or else very unbecomingly stout. Their 
skins in first youth are sometimes as creamy and waxen as a 
camelia ; but they all use an odious preparation of powdered 
eggshell called ‘‘cascarilla,” startling enough at night, when 
softened by gaslight, and, perhaps, a touch of rouge, gay ribbons 
or a pomegranate stuck behind the left ear, but quite ghastly in 
the day. But the soft, timid beautiful eyes almost redeem the 
ghoulish effect of the powder and toilettes that are very provin- 
cial-—indeed, ill-fitting, loud and far behind the fashion always. 

To a person used to mixed races it is at once visible that in 
many cases there is evidence of African blood. The peculiar 
white, the peculiar black, the peculiar setting of the African 
eyes is unmistakable, even when set in a white face, with 
a profusion of very crinkly blonde hair. Below a certain 
rank there is very little prejudice against miscegenation in 
Cuba. One sees everywhere among the middle and lower 
classes white women walking with black men and women, 
and vice versa; and that in the public plaza on public 
occasions when all the world is making its promenade in the 
evening and the band is playing in the Isabella Segunda park 
and all Havana is on dress parade. It seems most extraordinary 
to an American, and the result justifies the position of the 
South perfectly in these matters, for in this way a half-breed 
takes the place of the pure Spaniard, the pure African; and 
Cuba is certainly not the gainer by the admixture or the negro 
is not elevated; the Cuban is demoralized frightfully. Even 
among the upper classes there is often more than a hint of the 


same race fusion, and for that reason the Spanish officers and 
officials rarely marry in the Island. 

The Cubana is a faithful wife and a devoted mother. She 
never opens a book; she subsides after marriage into Mother 
Hubbards and rocking-chairs, but according to her light she 
does her duty by her own in her own fashion. Her house 
she turns over to the servants, who cook and clean and run 
matters pretty much to suit themselves and have no idea of 
American neatness, thrift or accountability to any one. Yet 
somehow things go on pretty smoothly. 

How she can keep house at all without a broom, a chimney. a 
stove, a refrizerator, a dumb-waiter, an ice-pick and innumerabie 
other every-day matters-of-course in American establishments 
is a matter of surprise to every American woman. But some- 
how, the slippered slattern who does the housework shuffles 
around the house with her bundle of twigs and wonderful 
duster, the cook potters around her tiny brazier, the porters 
lumber around the place doing errands, the ‘‘ boy” carries 
upon his head the wooden trays full of dishes, the house is 
cleaned (after a fashion), the dinner is got (after hours of toil) and 
served by the mozo pretty much as he chooses and is disposed 
of by the family—after which comes, for most Cuban women, 
the drive on the Prado, the theatre or fandango or baile. or 
promenade, her only relaxations from a severely domestic life. 
Her husband very often takes ail his meals at this or that 
restaurant and comes home only to sleep, very late, very tired, 
tumbling—after a last ‘‘ cigarillo’’—into his bed in his room, 
which often has no roof whatever save the sky. 

Nobody can give an entertainment of any kind in Cuba with- 
out a permit from the authorities, nor move from one house to 
another, nor go away nor, in fact, sneeze, without the assistance 
of the Gobernador Civile, a very important functionary who 
issues alarmingly long and formal papers—which are afterwards 
stamped, for a consideration, at the nearest tailor’s! Wha‘ the 
connection between the two can possibly be is more than any 
foreigner can understand. Sooner than his amusements a Cuban 
will give up his fandango, guitar, cigarette, opera box, carriage. 
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His motto is ‘‘give me the luxuries of life and I will dispense 
with the necegsaries.”’ 

Out in the country one sees the native women living in the 
most squalid and comfortless little huts, thatched with palms 
and overrun with pigs, chickens and ill-clad children. To 
. keep out of the sun, to avoid the soldiers, to get something to 
eat, to escape yellow fever, to clothe herself after any fashion is 
all her thought and care. She is made haggard and old by the 
problem. Never was there such a land for the old, the gentle, 
the timid, the innocent, as Cuba at present; only among the 
little children and the negroes does one even see anything that 
suggests happiness or content. Many of the reconcentrado 
woinen have a dreadful look of petrifaction on their faces, as if 
they despaired secretly of ever getting any help from God or 
man and do not even trouble to stretch forth a skinny hand for 
an alms when they encounter a stranger. ‘‘It is no use; it is 
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all a muddle” is written upon their faces. There has 
never been anything so pathetic as this island-ful of sadness, 
bursting with misery. There is certainly nothing that a 
traveller pities more than these poor ignorant women, so 
gentle, womanly, kind and exposed to all sorts of horrors from 
friend and foe alike in this prolonged state of war. They have 
never known the protection of chivalrous men, the comforts 
of happy homes, the blessings of a well-governed country, 
and they show it in the rvooted sadness and air of timid 
apprehension that is so noticeable in them all, from the 
highest to the lowest. The Sorosis, the bicycle, the learned 
professions, the numerous energies, activities, pursuits and 
amusements of the New Woman will not be known among them 
for a century to come at least, but it is to be hoped that the 
gentle creatures will soon be secured against starvation and 
destruction. 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


An air of patriotism distinguishes the young woman’s be- 
longings this Summer; she cannot go to the war, but she shows 
her-sympathy and her interest by decking herself in emblems 
significant of the times. In the latest jewelry designs, every 
conceivable military and naval conceit is found, and the up-to- 
date maiden will wear no jewelry that does not bring to mind a 
realization of the conflict. Battles and the clash of arms seem 
strangely at variance with dainty personal effects, yet there are 
seen everywhere the ‘‘eight-inch gun” in gold, the two silver 
rifles crossed and innumerable other suggestive details of the 
pursuit of war. A bit of red, white and blue enamel has super- 
seded more precious belongings, for patriotic jewelry is the 
order of the day, and the cheapest as well as the costliest orna- 
ments are placed on the market by the enterprising jeweller, 
who is never slow to catch the trend of the times. Much 
cleverness is shown in the designs of this new jewelry, and a 
pathetic note is struck by the emblematic reminders of the 
Maine disaster. 


PATRIOTIC EMBLEMS. 


Buttons are displayed in every conceivable variety, and almost 
everybody has one at least and wears it. The latest hat-pins 
are simply mounted buttons, either regimental or navy, the name 
of the regiment plainly showing, and cuff-buttons and shirt-studs 
are shown made of these buttons or enamelled in the national 
colors—red, white and blue. _Bar-pins of three or four buttons 
cleverly put together swell the variety in the button jewelry. 
Bangles of gold and of silver show in relief the names of the 
American battleships, the gold bangles having the gold lettering, 
while the silver bangles are lettered in red, white and blue 
enamelling. Different designs in bangles exhibit guns and 
cannon in relief. Stick-pins are not wanting in the patriotic 
display; the prettiest of the designs show tiny flags or tiny 
figures of Uncle Sam in colored enamels, while the lamentable 
loss of the Maine is brought to mind by a miniature design of the 
ship on these small but useful pins. On the belt the most effec- 
tive display of patriotism is possible, the latest of these acces- 
sories showing four military buckles, one at the front, back and 
each side. Brooches are correspondingly warlike and represent 
battleships, flags, navy buttons, guns and swords; the long neck- 
chain so commonly worn with the watch or the thin chain for the 
eye-glasses is to be had with tiny enamelled flags set upon it at 
intervals. Chiatelaines also indicate the present conflict, and the 
more warlike the article appears the more thoroughly up to date 
is it. A pencil is seen that is but a tiny sword, a pucket-book 
that is the fac-simile of a knapsack, a smelling bottle in the 
shape of a miniature canteen and a writing tablet with enamelled 
corners representing the American flag. Cheaper and less hard 
to find are the chatelaines with American and Cuban flags enam- 
elled on the various articles that dangle from the modern belt. 

Other belongings beside jewelry show the patriotism of the 
hour; one of the most popular novelties is the new pocket-book 
with silver corners of American or Cuban flags. The red, white 
and blue, or nautical insignia enter largely into the decoration 
of the enthusiastic Summer girl who has friends in the service. 
Flags are pinned to the walls of her room; cap-bands from the 
various ships are used to adorn her walls, the bands forming the 


spokes of a nautical steering-wheel, while the band that pro- 
claims her favorite ship is worn about her sailor hat. The jacket 
also is not considered smart if it is not equipped with real army or 
navy buttons. 


THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 


One who is short of stature is unfortunately placed this year, 
for to be tall is the pride of the modern girl. She may not be 
divinely fair. but if tall, she is more nearly the ideal girl of the 
period. The fashion of the time adds height, for skirts are 
made so long that in the back they touch the floor in no uncer- 
tain way and are almost longer in the front than comfort allows. 
All this does not mean that a pretty skirt is allowed to touch 
the pavement, for there is no hesitancy about lifting it. Much 
grace is possible in this accomplishment, and the result may be 
effected in various ways. When both hands are free it is quite 
Parisian to drop the arms to the sides and when the fingers 
touch the skirt to grasp the materia] at each side and lift it 
daintily, thus displaying a depth of silk petticoat all round. 
When one hand is needed for purse or sunshade the skirt is 
grasped at the back and swung slightly to the right side, thus 
half-swathing the figure tightly. This is a most graceful car- 
riage of the skirt. The sunshade, by-the-way, is an important 
factor in the smart wardrobe, as the modern parasol matches 
the costume, where one’s allowance permits. For those who do 
not or cannot match their gowns there is a black lace parasol for 
dressy days, a white one for white frocks and a dark blue or red 
one for every-day use. 


THE LATEST ACCESSORIES. 


The latest fad in accessories is the censer-ball, a pretty French 
conceit that breathes a faint suggestion of a favorite perfume. 
These balls, which are about the size of an English walnut, are 
of gold filigree work with colored enamelled tracings and are at- 
tached to a six-inch length of chain; they are worn with the 
chatelaine paraphernalia. Inside the ball is a cotton filling on 
which are placed a few drops of perfume. This should be of a 
delicate character, for strong perfumes do not suggest refinement. 

An addition to the seemingly inexhaustible list of articles for 
the tea-table is a tiny silver trumpet with which to blow out the 
flame of the alcohol lamp. This becomes a most important item, 
for the extinguisher on the Jamp is apt to spread the flame side- 
ways and to blow it out is not a pleasant nor attractive task. 
One breath into this slender trumpet and the flame is gone. 
This belonging is a very pretty addition to the tea-table, its 
graceful lines being most attractive. Another adjunct to the 
serving of the five-o’clock tea is the teapot-holder. It is made 
of two circles of silk, one of pale-blue and the other white. 
each five inches in diameter. On the white circle is embroidered 
a spray of forget-me-nots or other tiny flowers, and the two silk 
pieces are laid together, with two thicknesses of cotton wadding 
between. The edge is then embroidered in scollops all round 
and afterward cut out like the ordinary cotton edging. At the 
center a slight fold is made to gain shape, and the two sides are 
caught together with a few loose stitches. 

EDNA S. WITHERSPOON. 
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Se four years old and one of the finest clubs in 
‘ 7 \ | Michigan. 
ms In Seneca, South Carolina, there is a woman’s 
2) clubcalled the Once a Week Club. Though lim- 
“YS ited to twenty-five members, it has five sections, 





tte A N ae LP iA A \ / : and they meet every week. They have studied 

iW ii ke 3 Literature, Village Improvement, Philanthropy and 
ol? | Fe eh Self-Culture, and their fifth department, which is 
ae as e AN NA &@ somewhat unique one among clubs, is called the 
a I | — County Floral Association, It is from the Jatter 
St SS aes department really that the club grew, and iu this 

department a notable flower shuw is given each 

One of the largest clubs in this country is the Cantabrigia, of Autumn. Chrysanthemum culture is a special study. The Vil- 


Cambridge, Mass., which numbers about seven hundred mem- 
bers. The founder of the club was Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 

who, as Jeun Kincaid, is well known asa writer on club and 
domestic topics. She was the first president also, and it was 
under her talent for organization that Cantabrigia was organized 
into departments, this being one of the first department clubs. 

It began at once to do fine work for the city of Cambridge, and 
its domestic science exhibit of four years ago is still remembered 
as one of the most notable things ever done by a science club. 

Last year this club organized and supported a kindergarten for 
the poor children through the Summer and a vacation school 
for girls, in connection with the mothers’ class of Cambridge. 

In the famous Rindge Training School of Cambridge, where 
manual training is taught the boys, 
no opportunity is provided for girls; 
and Cantabrigia has atuned for this 
by establishing cooking classes and 
supporting a cooking teacher for the 
public schools of the city. 

The present president of Cantab- 
rigia is Mrs. Mav Alden Ward, who 
is one of the best-known club women 
in Massachusetts. Mrs. Ward lived 
for a long time in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she was well known in con- 
nection with woman’s work, and 
came to Massachusetts some eiht 
or nine years ago. She organized 
the Alden Club of Franklin and has 
since been president of the New 
England Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, and of °Cantabricia. She is 
also a vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation. Her 
work in the lecture field as conduc- 
tor of classes in current events and 
literature is well known among all 
Eastern club women. The pro- 
nunciation of this word, Cantabri- 
gia, has been voted upun several 
times, but a few months ago the 
club decided for all time it should 
be pronounced with the soft g. 

Among, Eastern clubs, Women in 
Council of Roxbuy have also done a great deal of excellent 
work, their first object being child study. During the past 
year they have had papers on the duty of the club to the public 
schools and similar topics, and money has been appropriated 
from the treasury to purchase works of art for school buildings. 
In six grammar schools of Roxbury and in two primary schools 
master-pieces have been placed which will serve as an incentive 
to pupils and friends to still further beautify the walls of school 
houses. It has been decided by the most thoughtful of club 
women that they can help public schools better by falling in 
with the line of work that they are doing and approving of 
the course adopted by the superintendents. and teachers than 
by criticising them; this work of decoration is, therefore, in 
the right line. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, Mich., is the largest 
woman’s club in that city, having one hundred and ninety 
members. It is the only department club in Detroit and is 
constructed on the same lines as those in the East, in Chi- 
eago and in Denver. Miss Clara Avery is president; Mrs. 
Nellie Burr Leonard is corresponding secretary. The depart- 
ments cover Education and Home, Philosophy and Science, 
Philanthropy and Reform and Art and Literature. During 
the past year the club has been studying Italy, Spain, Poland 
and Hungary. Miss Avery has been the president from the 
first and is much beloved by the entire club, which is now 
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lage Improvement Department has made a great difference in 
the looks of the town. Although this club numbers but twen- 
ty-five members, it has made a record worthy of some clubs 
that number ten times as many. 

Another Southern club that is doing excellent work is the 
No Name Club of Montgomery, Ala. During the past year 
the club has been making a study of the Nineteenth Century. 
Each member has been obliged to give the relation of some 
foreign subject to American annals, although this is far from 
being a political organization in any sense. During the present 
Summer the No Name Club is devoting its energies to the Mont- 
gomery Public Library, an association which was organized May 
12 at the residence of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, the purpose being the 
é building of a new library building. 
Club women, society women and 
church women have all united with 
great enthusiasm under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. George B. Eager, presi- 
dent of the Alabama State Federa- 
tion, and an able corps of working 
committees, of which Mrs. Kate 
Hutcheson Morrisette is the secre- 
tary. Thisclub has recently joined 
the General Federation and was rep- 
resented at the Denver Biennial by 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, who has been one 
of the persistent forces of the No 
Name Club. 

The Vermont Society of Colonial 
Dames has recently been organized 
aud will hold its first regular meet- 
ing at Montpelier next October. 
This is an independent State society 
and not a branch of either of the 
two existing organizations known 
as Colonial Dames Societies. The 
first Society, known as The Na- 
tional Society of the Colonial Dames 

— of America, was organized in the 
yc city of New York, May 238, 1890. 
In the Certificate of Incorporation, 
State of New York, City and County ° 
of New York, appears the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Fourth.—That the principal 
offices and place of business of said Society is to be in the City and 
County of New York.”? This provision did not meet the general 
approval of the women of other States interested in such a Soci- 
ety. The second Society, known also as The National Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America, was organized in 1892, und 
article I, of the Constitution reads as follows: ** This Society 
shall be known by the name, style and title of the National Soci- 
ety of the Colonial Dames of America, and shall be composed 
of State Societies, of which there shall be one in each of the 
thirteen original States und one in the District of Columbia.” 

The Vermont Dames argue that while that state was not one 
of the Thirteen Colonies, she entered the Federation of Colonies, 
as the fourteenth state and on an equal footing; therefore, 
they maintain the same independent footing now as the ‘* Green 
Mountaineers’? did under Ethan Allen. This action of the 
Vermont Dames opens an interesting question and establishes a 
precedent which other states will not be slow to follow. The 
officers are: president, Miss Anna C. Park, Bennington; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Wallace C. Clement, Rutland; second vice- 
president; Mrs. E. J. Ormsbee, Brandon; third vice-president, 
Mrs. F. Stewart Stranahan, St. Albans; fourth vice-president, 
Mrs. Samuel E. Pingree, Hartford; recording secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Mary F. Cooke, Rutland; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. E. Harrison Sanford, Rutland ; rezistrar, Miss Elmina 
H. Morgan, Bennington. HELEN M. WINSLOW. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 


By CAROLYN HALSTED. 


It is very generally admitted that what women undertake they 
accomplish; and as svon as it became known that the women 
of America had taken upon themselves to adjust the national 
debt of honor in respect to the National University, for which 
George Washington bequeathed $25,000, it was felt on all sides 
that here at least was the solution of the problem, and that the 
long talked of seat of learning would now really materialize. 
Though Washington may have been considering the subject pre- 
viously in his own mind, the first conception of the idea ot such 
a university seems to have occurred in October, 1775, in his mili- 
tary camp at Cambridge, Mass., when young Samuel Blodget, 
afterwards an author of note, remarked in answer to a com- 
plaint against the militia for the damage they were doing to the 
colleges in which they were quartered: ‘* Well, to make amends 
for these injuries, I hope after our war we shall erect a noble 
national university at which the youth of all the world may be 
proud to receive instruction.” 

‘* Young man, you are a prophet, inspired to speak what I am 
confident will one day be realized,” spoke out the Father of his 
Country, who after the close of the Rev- 
olution again referred to the matter so 
dear to his heart: ‘‘ While the work of 
establishing a national university may 
be properly deferred until Congress is 
comfortably accommodated and the 
city has so far grown as to be prepared 
for it, the enterprise must not be forgot- 
ten; and I trust that I have not omit- 
ted to take such measures as will at all 
events secure the entire object in time.” 

He here referred to hig hequest men- 
tioned in his last will and testament, 
dated July 9, 1799, which reads: ‘‘It 
has aiways been a source of serious re- 
gret with me to see the youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countries 
for the purpose of education. __.. It 
has been my ardent wish to see a plan 
devised on a liberal scale, which would 
have a tendency to spread systematic 
ideas through all the parts of this rising 
empire. .... Looking anxiously for- 
ward to the accomplishment of so de- 
sirable an object as this is (in my esti- 
mation), my mind has not been able to 
contemplate any plan more likely to 
effect the measure than the establish - 
ment of a university in a central part of the United States, to 
which the youths of fortune and talents from all parts thereof 
might be sent for the completion of their education. _... I give 
and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares (value $500 each) 
which I hold in the Potomac Company .__. toward the endow- 
ment of a university to be established inthe District of Columbia 
under the auspices of the general government.” 

This trust was neglected, and the value of the legacy lost; 
but that fact would seem to make it all the more binding that 
the Government and the people should carry out the ardent wish 
of Washington and restore the fund, which would now amount 
to more than $4,401,000, calculating the original amount with 
compound interest. This is our national debt of honor. From 
the days of the Revolution to the present date such men as 
James Madison, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, General 
Grant, Andrew D. White, Governor John W. Hoyt and scores 
of others have labored earnestly to make the university an 
accomplished fact. Bills have time and again been presented to 
Congress and other important steps taken, but all of no avail. 
By-and-by along came the progressive woman, investigating all 
sorts of matters, both public and private; her keen eyes caught 
sight of the neglected national university question, and her quick 
wits told her here was a rich harvest just ripe for her to garner. 
She set to work without delay to see what could be done, and 
already the results sre astonishing. 

The first wedge was entered by the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, which appointed a 
National University Committee, with Mrs. Ellen Hardin Wal- 
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worth as chairman. This called more closely the attention of 
other women to the enterprise, and in Washington on April 8, 
1897, was organized the George Washington Memorial Con- 
mittee. This soon became a permanent organization under the 
title of the George Washington Memorial Association, whose 
first object is to erect a memorial building to Washington, and 
to arouse a patriotic interest in his bequest and the fulfilment of 
his wishes, This structure, which will cost $250,000. is to be 
called the Administration Building and is to be the center about 
which the great University of the United States is to gravitate, 
for so the national educational institution is to be designated; 
and its present feminine promoters look forward into the years 
to come when it shall lead the whole array of universities, both 
here and abroad, and instead of our youths and maidens leaving 
their native land to seek educational advantages in other coun- 
tries, foreign-scholars will come flocking to American shores for 
advanced study and instruction of the highest order. For, be it 
understood, this coming university is designed for post-graduate 
work only and not tu compete with the many colleges already 
offering the four years of undergrad- 
uate study with the first degree in view, 
such as Bachelor of Arts. Bachelor of 
Science or Bachelor of Philosophy. No 
student will be admitted to the Univer- 
sity of the United States who has not 
previously attained ove of these de- 
grees and is not prepared for advanced 
study and investigation. 

Though the George Washington 
Memorial Association was formally and 
publicly organized in Washington in 
1897, its earliest inception dates back 
to October, 1896, when two women, 
Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson and Mrs. Su- 
sanna Phelps Gage, in the words of the 
latter, ‘‘opened their eyes squarely to 
the fact that the positive knowledge 
concerning the rearing and education 
of children is insufficient to meet the 
demands of the rapidly progressing 
civilization into which thev are born, 
and saw in the wisdom and generosity 
of Washington: in desiring to found a 
National University the means of arous- 
ing genera] interest in the search for 
knowledge which alone can furnish a 
basis for progress.”’ 

A few months later communication was opened with ex- 
Governor John W. Hoyt, chairman of the National University 
Committee of One Hundred; next, appesls were sent to educa- 
tors. clubs and patriotic societies, and in April, 1897, the move- 
ment really became an organized enterprise. with the two pioneer 
women as leaders and with the codperation of many such 
notabilities as Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, 
Mrs. Andrew D. White, Mrs. David Starr Jordan and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Soon these energetic dames put their heads 
together and began to make such wonderful plans for their 
organization as to astonish even themselves; but even the short 
period since then has demonstrated the feasibility of their 
schemes, and everything points towards an overwhelming suc- 
cess. Their first meeting, August 7, 1897, at Winthrop, near 
Boston, lasted three days and enabied the ladies to perfect many 
details of action and take the first step toward arranging for 
their important convention in Washington, December 14, 15 
and 16, 1897. This congress proved how great an undertaking 
the George Washington Memorial Association had assumed, on 
what a firm foundation it already was planted and how much 
enthusiasm it had enlisted. In addition to the great mags of 
business transacted by the society the visiting members and 
delegates were treated to social honors by the resident mem- 
bers—dinners, receptions, drives to the places of interest so 
numerous at the National Capitol and, most significant to all, 
a visit to Mount Vernon, Washington’s beloved home, where the 
great hero had spent many hours thinking and planning for hic 
National University. 
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Since the convention last December the Association has grown 
steadily and perfected its workings along all lines. It now 
stands a fine national organization, with the usual officers and 
in addition a Board of Trustees, an Advisory Council, and a 
number of chairmen of standing committees, such as Committee 
on Finance, on the Charter, Building Site, Certificates, Auditing, 
Legislation, Ways and Means, and University Relations. Syste- 
matic State work is accomplished through State organization, 
and in cities by local cooperation. Thus, each State has a State 
Committee, with a State Chairman acting as its head, or presi- 
dent. These State Committees are formed on a similar plan to 
that of the parent Association. The State Committce’s Chair- 
man then divides the State into its counties, the Chairman of each 
County Circle appoints City Councils with City Chairmen, and 
in this chain of subdivis:ons the whole of the United States is 
canvassed and placed in working trim. There is also a Com- 
mittee-at-Large, with members from all parts of the land; and 
many chairmen of specialties—for example, of the undergradu- 
ate work in Colleges, of Seminaries and Private Schools, Public 
and High Schools, and Women’s Organizations. If you want 
to become a member of the Central or National Association and 
help along the good cause, you may do so by paying five dollars 
and having your name endorsed by two members already within 
the charmed circle. You will then be considered by the Board 
of Trustees, and if you have al- ° 
ways borne yourself like a true 
gentlewoman, you need have no 
fears about being accepted by 
that august body. If you feel 
that you cannot afford to join 
the main society, a fee of one 
dollar will make you a represent- 
ative of your State division. Gen- 
tlemen also have the privilege of 
joining the movement; there is 
an associate membership num- 
bering men only, which came 
into being because so many fath- - 
ers and husbands and cousins 
wanted to show their apprecia- 
of the noble project. Again, if 
you want to lend your aid, but 
sre not particular about becom- 
ing a member, you may send 
ina contribution; every penny 
subscribed goes to the Building 
Fund. while the membership fees 
constitute the fund for current 
expenses. Handsome engraved 
certificates, properly signed and 
bearing a fine cut of George 
Washington. are sent to all sub- 
scribers of five dollars or more, 
as a souvenir. Mrs. George B. 
Bigelow, Hotel Oxford, Boston, 
Massachusetts, is the main As- 
sociation’s corresponding secretary, and to her all applicants for 
membership should send their names when they have been prop- 
erly endorsed by two members. Contributions may be sent to 
Mrs. Frank Northrop, No. 33 West 34th Street, New York City. 

The money is flowing in on all sides, indicating that the 
patriotic enterprise is arousing responsive sympathy. Three 
chairs for $100,000 each, witb endowment, are already vouched 
for as permanent professorships in the coming seat of learning ; 
while four more are in plain sight. Two large checks are in 
hand for the emergency fund, and more arc promised. But the 
dominating idea of the Association is that the splendid Memorial 
Building shall be the result of the little offerings of the people — 
irom the dimes to the five-dollar subscriptions; that the move- 
ment shall be a general, a national one; that every American 
citizen, young or old, rich or poor, may feel a personal pride in 
the University of the United States and may be glad that his or 
her contribution helped to make it. 

Letters brimming over with patriotism and encouragement 
come in from widely different sources. A lady writes: ‘‘I1 am 
immensely interested in the proposed National University and 
desire above all things to be one of the helpers. I am an officer 
of the Melicent Porter Chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and am descended from the second President of 
Harvard College. My father was Hon. Samuel G. Goodrich, 
‘Peter Parley’, the great educator of his time; and as his 
descendant I should like to be in this glorious work you patriotic 
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ladies have taken up. I send you ten dollars—out of my pen- 
sion, as I am the widow of a colonel in the late war.”’ 

Another characteristic one reads: ‘‘ Having read the account 
of a meeting to raise money for a Washington Memorial Build- 
ing, I have saved my pennies and would like to be the first boy 
in Westmoreland county to help pay for the building. I am 
ten years old and am going to school. We have a nice big pic- 
ture of George Washington in our home.” 

Last Washington’s Birthday was celebrated as first Offering 
Day. and special efforts were made all over the country to 
obtain contributions, Inspiring reunions were held in public 
and private rooms and sentiment roused to push forward the 
grand object. In Boston crowds came to Fanueil Hall, the 
‘‘Old Cradle of Liberty,’? where speaking and music and a gay 
social time cheered to greater effort, and no one departed with- 
out leaving an offering substantial in worth and a pledge of 
good will. Flag Day and Independence Day were also made 
occasions for rallying forces, when the returns were liberal and 
the sympathy infused new zeal into the heads and hearts of the 
working corps. But the great Offering Day is to be next Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, 1899, the last one in the 
century, preparations for which are under way. . Meetings 
and functions differing in character and kind will draw the 
people together in every state in the Union, all with one 

thought and one purpose—to 

make possible the dearest hope 
of our Nation’s most revered 
head for the future well-being 
of his country. The culmina- 
tion of all this labor will be the 
laying of the cornerstone of the 
precious structure one hundred 
years after the legacy had been 
left by Washington in his will, 

signed by him July 9, 1799. 

That is sure to be one of the 

greatest occasions in the history 

of America, drawing together 
its greatest scholars, educators 
and statesmen. Perhaps the 
building may stand on the very 
site set apart by Washington, 
- comprising one hundred acres of 

Jand upon part of which the pres- 
ent Hygienic Museum is said to 
stand. When that cornerstone 
is really laid a new era in Ameri- 
can—perhaps universal—civili- 
zation will have begun. 

In this busy world every one 
is constantly lending his or her 
powers toward furthering some 
worthy cause in one way or an- 
other, and if the way is a pleas- 
ant one and while helping the 
cause every one 1s having a jolly 

good time, so much the better. It is a fact that. as a rule, we 
enjoy a fine function or other affair much more if we know we 
have been giving efforts and contributions where they are to 
improve the condition of humanity in some greater or less degree. 
We like a thoroughly deserving object as an impetus to arranging 
& gay merry-making or some quieter entertainment. And here we 
have at hand a glorious reason for every good American to exhibit 
the liveliest zest in instituting delightful ways and means for 
amusements. There could hardly be found a more ennobling 
object to enlist our services than the founding of the long-needed 
National University, open and free to every citizen, man or 
maid of these United States who is properly equipped mentally 
to take advantage of its splendid privileges, where all facilities of 
the highest order and the best can be found for perfecting such 
wonderful inventions and discoveries as have been brought to 
successful issue by fertile brains in the past few decades and 
where the conditions of life may be simplified and advanced. 
In the Summer, when country life is most popular, all sorts of 
benefit entertainments can be arranged out-of-doors for the 
Building Fund of thé George Washington Memorial Associa- 
tion, flower fétes, corn roasts, garden parties, camp-fires, pic- 
nics, festivals, cake sales, harvest homes, tennis, archery and 
golf tournaments, etc.; while in Winter come the more indoor 
functions, such as the concerts, flag teas, subscription dances, 
Christmas market and whist or bowling parties. These affairs 
can be held in public places or at private houses and grounds. 
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Admission may be charged to some of them, while at others the 
sale of the articles exhibited would answer the purpose. 
Though the various committees of the George Washington 
Memorial Association are made up of America’s most eminent 
women, it is to the two original formulators of the idea that 
every sympathizer turns with interest. Mrs. Ellen A. Richard- 
son and Mrs. Susanna Phelps Gage thought out the scheme and 
ever siuce its beginning have been most arduously laboring for 
its development and success. Appointed first temporary Chair- 
man and Secretary, these two earnest promoters were elected as 
President and Recording Secretary at the convention last 
December, which offices their wisdom, zeal and executive 
ability enable them to fill with the happiest results: Mrs. Rich- 
ardson came before the public at the time of the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, where her beautiful art work gave her 
prominence and where the authorities appointed her Judge in 
Decorative Art. She was chosen President of the [Iome Con- 
gress in Boston, and for » Home Congress she might well stand; 
her home is the home of an artist, a model housekeeper and an 
ideal mother. This home is in Winthrop, near Boston, in 
which latter city she spends part of her time. Mrs. Gage, wife 
of Professor Simon H. Gage of Cornell University, is a scholar 
and a writer of marked force. A graduate of Cornell, she 
has since her marriage made her home at this educational 
center and in her leisure hours prepared many valuable scientific 
papers, giving much time and research to original investigation. 
She has also aided her husband in his writings, both in text and 
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in the illustration. It is greatly owing to this close contact 
with the actual needs for research that Mrs. Gage became so 
deeply concerned in all plans for furthering the possibilities for 
investigators. More than ten years ago the thought came to 
her of making Washington’s will the nucleus for work by 
which investigation could be promoted for the good of the 
country. 

A great and true university is assuredly the leading want «f 
American education to-day and appreciation of the need is fast 
becoming a positive demand. That Washington is the spot 
most favorable for such a center of learning is evident hecausxe 
of its being, first of all, the locality designated by Washington 
when he endowed it a century ago; then, it is the Nation’s Cap- 
itol and the seat of Federal Government, and in it are focused 
the best facilities afforded by thecountry in the way of scien- 
titic bureaus, courts of every class, legislation in its highest 
status, libraries, museums, laboratories, workshops and almost 
countless other sources of information. Over one thousand ex- 
perts are employed in the departments of the Government, from 
the shops in the navy yard to the Supreme Court itself. All 
this talent and these resources are only waiting to be utilized bv 
planting in their midst a great university, with its central facul- 
ties of Art, Science, Literature and Philosophy, which in the 
course of years would doubtless become the leading university 
of the world. A‘nd the nucleus of all this is the Administration 
Building so soon to be made a substantial fact by the women of 
the United States, 
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By FRANCIS LYNDE, Autuor or “A Case IN Equity,” “A QUESTION OF COURAGE,” “A ROMANCE IN TRANSIT,” ETC. 


In a cliff-shadowed nook on the northern front of Sand Moun- 
tain, within rifle shot of the point where the state line of 
Georgia and Alabama intersects the southern boundary of 
Tennessee, a perennial spring gushes cool and sweet from a 
cleft in the sandstone. From the lip of its crevice the stream 
slips unmurmuring into a deep, bowl-like basin, hollowed out--- 
so runs the Cherokee legend—by the men of a race which had 
vanished long before De Soto had crossed the mountain on his 
way to the still undiscovered Father of Waters. 

For centuries, it may be, the clear pool has mirrored a patch 
of the soft southern sky flecked by tossing plumes of foliage, and 
cul across in the midst by the sharp outline of the overhanging 
cliff. ‘This always, and now and then, etched upon the blue 
background, the faces and figures of those who came to drink 
orto draw. Of these human visitunts, whose vanished imayes 
the silent pool will not reproduce for any incantation of mine, 
the memory of one—a young virl with soft, gray eyes and red- 
brown hair—still lives in the folk-tales of mountain and valley. 
Madeleine Vance was her name; and in the years whereof this 
is written she dwelt in the old log farm-house fronting the cliff 
and came daily with house bucket or kitchen piggin to gaze into 
the depths of Indian Spring. 

Twice in his life, John Vance, mountaineer und husbandman, 
had drawn the fire of neighborhood censure. The first time was 
when he had run away with pretty Florrie Calvert, the winsome 
dauxhter of a well-to-do valley farmer, marrying her in defiance 
of the time-honored tradition which declares that. mountaineers 
anil valley folk are people apart. Sixteen years later, when the 
earlier indiscretion had been measurably outlived. he did an 
unforgivable thing. Inthe face of a neighborhood sentiment 
which was all but unanimous on the side of the South, John 
Vance stood for abolition and the Union, and made the farm- 
house on the plateau above Indian Spring a station on the under- 
ground railroad. 

In that day of political ferment no man might throw down 
the gauntlet of opposition and hope to have it lie unlifted. John 
Vance had his warning on the spot, and when it was disregarded 
the fires of persecution were lighted. Whereupon the simple- 
hearted liberator, born out of time and place, became a hissing 
and a reproach in the mouths of all men and was fain to take 
his life in his hand, burrowing in the secret places of the 
mountain as any hunted creature might. 

At the beginning of the trouble Med Vance (her mother had 
named her Madeleine, but the mountain folk are impatient of 
trisyllables) was but a child. She became a woman in the thick 


of it, when her mother died and left her to care for the haggard 
fugitive and her baby brother born in the midst of alarms. She 
took up the burden unshrinkingly and year after year carried it 
with steady courage while matters went from bad to worse at 
the farmstead on the plateau. In the interval the fierce passions 
of political dissersion flamed out in civil war. There were hur- 
ryings to and fro of armed hosts in the valley, and requisitions 
for food and forage whicb swept bare the holdings of the 
disaffected; and more than once the young girl found herself 
grappling with the wolf of famine, fighting for her life and for 
the lives of the fugitive father and the helpless child. 

Through two of the weary years she lived alone with the 
child. Then love came. Ricker Calvert was her cousin once 
removed, and to him had descended the homestead in the valley 
Which, but for the feud between her father and grandfather, 
would have been herinheritance. This Rick Calvert knew and. 
being unspoiled by the family bitterness, would have made resti- 
tution. Madeleine rejected the overtures of the heir-at-law, but 
later conceded something to the lover; and thereafter the Cal- 
vert negroes tilled the Vance acres, and the foraging parties 
spared the scanty increase. 

Love did this and more. Thrice, when vindictive partisanry 
had unearthed the fugitive father, the young Confederate cavalry 
officer had ridden far and hard to the rescue, braving the loyal- 
ist’s wrath for the love he bore the lovalist’s daughter. For to 
all of this—love-making and timely help and generous rescue— 
John Vance was sturdily opposed, being minded to starve or 
hang rather than bury the ancient feud by accepting help from 
a Calvert, and swearing bitterly that no daughter of his should 
ever bear the hated name. But Madeleine hoped against hope 
and gave Rick of her best, trying bravely to look forward to the 
time when war and feud should be no more; to the blessed day 
when she might awaken unharrowed by the thought that the 
success of either side meant defeat and humiliation for her father 
or her lover. But meanwhile the storm of war beat upon the 
land. and the tide of battle swept onward. until one August 
nicht the young girl in the lonely farm-house on the mountain 
could see the camp-fires of the army of invasion—tiny yellow 
stars dotting the black background of the Cumberlands to the 
North and West. | 

It was in the heart of a purple-tinted afternoon of Indian 
Summer that the conflict first thrust itself as a real presence 
into the life of Madeleine Vance. She had left her brother at 
the gate, while she ran across the road and down the path to 
fill the kitchen piggin at the spring. Battle echoes and rumors 
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of battles to be had filled the air for weeks; and by night the 
_ yellow camp-fires glowed in long lines at the foot of the opposite 
mountain. It was the tenth day since she had had news of her 
lover and, knowing: he was ou duty at the lower ferries, her 
anxiety for him increased as the promised deliverance for her 
_ father came hourly nearer. 

On the knee-worn rock at the spring’s brink she knelt to 
plunge the piggin in the basin, and in the act a distance-mufiled 
detonation, like the fall of plank upon plank, smote upon the 
stillness of the September afternoon. It was followed by another, 
and yet others, in a spattering volley. She filled the piggin with 
a single deft sweep and hastened up the path to the road, a 
solemn jubilance and a sharp agony of anxiety fighting for pre- 
cedence in her heart. Without pausing to catch breath at the 
summit she left the brimming pigyiu at the roadside and stepped 
out upon the sheer cliff which overhangs the spring and com- 
mands an unobstructed! view of the valley. A single glance 
confirmed both hope and fear; the army of invasion was cross- 
ing the river. 

While she gazed, breathless, a five-year-old child, with 
beseeching eyes and with a shock of soft, brown curls for lus 
ouly head-covering, ran across from the door-yard opposite and 
put up his hands to be taken. 

*- It’s the sojers a-killin’ somebody again; I’m scared—take 
me. Meddy:” 

The terror in his eyes grew pitiful when the plank-like crashes 
blended in a second scattering volley. War and its horrors 
filled the small book of his remembrance, reaching back to a 
fearful night when he had tumbled out of his low trundle-bed in 
a frenzy of childish terror to find the house aglare with the 
reflected light of a great fire in the road, and a band of angry 
men haling his father forth to scourge him for sheltering a run- 
away slave. 

Madeieine took the boy in her arms with a motherly caress — 
she wus the only mother the small brother had ever known— 
and together they looked out over the broad valley. The purple 
haze softened the bold outlines of the opposite Cumberlands and 
flung a transparent veil over the intervening lowlands. In the 
middle distance the turbid flood of the Tennessee glowed with a 
metallic lustre in the slanting sunbeams, and the reds and 
browns of the houses in the little hamlet of Shellmound were 
curiously flatted by the tint of the color-scheme. 

The girl pointed to the copper-hued reach of river beyond the 
village. 

** Look, Jerry,’ she said. 
coming at last.” 

The firing had ceased, and a flotilla of boats and rafts left the 


‘It’s Mr. Lincoln’s men; they’re 


overhanging fringe of trees on the northern bank and crept diagon- . 


ally across the stream. 

The child put his thin little arms about her neck and shud- 
dered. ‘*It scares me. Tack Byers say they-all roast folks and 
eat em. I wisht pappy’d come home. Why 'n’t he come, Sis’ 
Meddy ?” 

‘Never mind what Tack Byers says, Jerry, dear; pappy’!l 
come before long. We must be patient.” 

‘‘That’s what you’re always a-sayin’, and he don’t never 
come. I thess reckon he’s some scared, too; that’s what make 
him run off and hide out, ain’t it? Tack Byers say he’s a 
*’?bama Yankee.’ What-all is a ‘’bama Yankee,’ Sis’ Meddy?” 

** Hush, honey ; pappy mustn’t ever hear you say that word. 
You'll know all about it some day, and then you'll think a 
~ight more of pappy for being brave enough to do what he 
allows is right.” 

‘> But I want to know what-all it is,’ persisted the small one. 
‘* Tack Byers say it thess like he’d say ‘ nigger.’ ”’ 

** They call him that because they hate him, little Buddy; 
pecause he makes out like Mr. Lincoln’s men are in the right. 
But by-and-by " 

The prophecy was cut short by the thunder of hoof-beats in the 
road. It was a small detachment of gray-clad cavalry; and the 
sfficer in command, a handsome young fellow who sat his horse 
ike a son of Autolycus, lifted his cap as the troop swept past. 

The boy struggled down from his sister’s arms. ‘* Why, it’s 
“ousin Rick! Why ’n’t he stop and say ‘howdy?’” 

WV hile the dust cloud still hung in the air, and as if the query 
iad recalled him, the young officer came galloping back to dis- 
nount beside the brother and sister. 

*+ Howdy, Med—howdy, little Buddy.” He stooped to pick 
1p the child, and the horse made a lunge to thrust its foam- 
lecked muzzle into the water-piggin. ‘* Hi! you brute!’ he 
aid, jerking the rein. 

The soft, gray eyes of the girl were glowing with the loving 
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fire of gratitude for anxiety vanquished. ‘‘ Let him drink.’”’ she 
said. ‘I can fill it again.” 

Rick tossed the boy to his shoulder and laughed. ‘‘ Not out 
of your house piggin. I reckon you’ve heard the news, Meddy ?” 

‘‘No; not even a word from you since Tuesday a week.” 

‘I couldn’t help it; I’ve eaten and drunk and slept in the 
saddle. The Yankees are across—at Caperton’s and Bridge- 
port.” 

‘‘And up this-away, too,” said the girl. ‘‘See’’—and she 
pointed to the slow-moving flotilla creeping up to the landing at 
Shellmound. 

The young man took a field-glass from the saddle pocket and 
levelled it. 

‘* They are, so. It’s no corporal’s guard. either. The boats 
are going back for more of them. Was there any fight ? 

**There was a little firing: that was before they began to 
cross.”’ 

‘*That’s curious.” Rick was sweeping the valley with the 
glass and frowning. ‘‘ Muhlberg was down yonder with enough 
men to oh, there he is; fifteen minutes too late, and half a 
mile out of position. That’s the Dutchman of it!” 

A crash as of a falling lumber-pile followed a puff of smoke 
from the top of a cedar-crowned knoll in the valley; and five 
seconds later a shell burst hich in air above the embarking host. 
A battery wheeled into position on a hillside north of the stream, 
and a quick succession of explosions jarred upon the air. 

‘*Confound him!” said Calvert, apostrophising the German. 
‘* He had to go and diy himself in in our door-yard when that 
hill to the right would have given him the advantage. That 
settles the fate of the old homeplace!” 

‘“*The Cedars?’ Oh, Rick! I hope not!» Madeleine took 
the glass and focused it upon the fine old country-house nest- 
ling in its grove of fragrant cedgrs on the little knoll. While 
she looked, one of the great stone chimneys toppled and fell. 
Rick saw it, and ground his teeth. 

‘* They're getting his range by the house.’’ he said. “If he’d 
had the sense of a magpie, he might have known they’d do that. 
What do you see ?”” 

She had lowered the glass, because her tears blinded her. 

‘* It’s afire,” she said, sorrowfully; and Rick took the glass 
and looked long and earnestly. 

‘‘It’s gone!’ he said, with a sigh. 
and I reckon it’s no worse for us than for others. 
bitter hard. Let’s not watch it burn. ” 

He put his arm about her and drew her away from the cliff’s 
brink. <A pall of black smoke hung over the cedar knoll, and 
the cannonade boomed the requiem of the Calvert homestead. 

‘*That's the end of peace and safety for every man, woman 
and child on this side of the river. Meddy,” he said. ‘‘ The time 
has come for youto choose between your father and me. 
You'll go with me, won’t you, sweetheart ?”” 

‘*Oh, Rick—I can’t! They’re men; they won't hurt me or 
Jerry. And—and they’re father’s friends; you forget that.” 

‘‘No, 1 don’t—I wish I could! But you mustn’t forget that 
they are soldiers—soldiers in an enemy’s country. They'll 
harry first and ask questions afterward—maybe. I can’t leave 
you here alone and unprotected, Meddy. Take Buddy, and 
let me carry you to Aunt Patchen in Chattanooga. She’ll take 
care of you—she wants you.” 

‘T can’t, I can’t, Rick! Think of it a minute: father’d go 
hungry this very nicht if I didn’t carry him his supper! And 
we'll be safe here, Buddy and I; they-all won’t climb the moun- 
tain.” 

‘“Won’t they? Listen!” 

The contradiction was already astir in the air. A murmur as 
of flying wheels punctuated by drumming hoof-beats made itself 
heard between the cannon crashes. Rick strained his ears. 

‘It?s cavalry—a reconnaisance on the mountain road! 
quick, Meddy, darling! They'll be here in a minute! 
carry the three of us. You must—lI can’t let you stay.” 

She turned and svatched the child from his shoulder. 

“No. no; she cried. ‘My place is here. But you go, Rick, 
dear; if you love me like vou say you do, mount and ride for 
your life! I’m safe here; I’l]-—” 

In the midst of her passionate appeal he had freed the horse 
and sent it cantering down the road to the eastward. 

‘‘ If you stay, I stay with you.”’ he said, doggedly ; and taking 
the child from her arms, he Jed the way at a quick run across 
the road, up the box-bordered path and into the house, shutting 
and barring the door with soldierly promptitude. 

Their retreat was none too swift. As the oaken bar dropped 
into place a whirlwind of yellow/dust,. thick |with straining 
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horses and dim figures of men spurring and lashing, swept down 
the road from the westward. The next instant a single gun of 
a field battery, with its detail of cavalry, had crashed through 
the frail fence and was wheeling to unlimber in the very door- 
yard. Rick lifted a loose plank in the floor and would have 
made Madeleine tuke refuge in the cellar. 

‘¢Quick!’? he commanded; “they’re going to open on our 
men down yonder from the top of the cliff.’ But she shook 
her head, and gathering the trembling child closer in her arms 
crouched with him at the window. 

In the door-yard order had sprung out of chaos as if by magic. 
The gun, uncoupled from its limber, was run out on the flat 
rock and its muzzle depressed. There was a flash and a roar; 
and a grimy artilleryman ran back out of the smoke for a fresh 
charge. Rick held his breath. and the wine of battle sang in 
his veins. Without ammunition the gun would be harmless ; 
and the caisson, with the four steaming horses still in the traces, 
stood in the door-yard, unguarded. 

He saw with a soldier's eye what one daring man might do, 
and if he hesitated more than was meet, it was for fear of the 
possible consequences to those he would leave behind. Made- 
leine set him free with a passionate entreaty. 

‘‘The back door!’ she gasped; ‘it’s the last chance— while 
they’re shootiag! Oh, Rick, won’t you go?” 

He kissed her twice, thrice, and darted out as the shock of a 
second explosion jarred the window-panes. She meant to take 
shelter in the cellar when he was gone, but the fascination of 
terror held her at the window. She counted the seconds: the 
blue-coated men in the door-yard were busily serving the gun. 
Surely Rick had had time to make good his escape 

She looked again and could scarcely believe her eyes. Out of 
the reek of smoke drifting lazily up the road came the figure of 
the young cavalry officer. His sabre was out, and he was 
charging the men at the gun as if he had a regiment behind him. 
For the moment she thought he was mad; then she saw the 
shrewd method in it. Whatever befell, the men in blue were 
not to connect him with the farm-house or its inmates. 

What did befall came in the twinkling of an eye. At the first 
shouted ‘‘ Halt!’ the charging figure swerved aside, dashed 
through the gap in the fence and sprang astride the saddle 
horse in the Jimber team. There was a rush to stop him, and a 
spattering volley of pistol shots; but he bent low on the horse’s 
neck and set his spurs deep, with a yell to the team and a quick 
gathering up of the jerk-line. 

For a palpitant instant Madeleine thought he would escape. 
The four great horses with the limber were straining to the race, 
and the road was gained at the first bound. Then she saw the 
blue-coated cavalry deploy and surround him, and her heart 
refused to do its office. For in the thick of it Rick had stiffened 
himself in the saddle, and with a sudden twitch of the jerk-rein 
had sent the galloping horses over the cliff. This she saw 
before unconsciousness, kindly Nature’s anodyne for tortured 
souls, came to keep the sharp anguish of it from slaying her. 

When the shells from the Federal battery beyond the river 
had fired the Calvert homestead, other eyes than those of the 
lovers had watched the destruction of the fine old mansion with 
regretful absorption. Ata loophole in a crevice cave a short 
distance beyond the spring stood a man wrinkled and grizzled 
by years of trouble, but with the undimmed eye and erect bear- 
ing of one whose chastenings have been for conscience’s sake. 
It was John Vance, the refugee. 

‘*Pore Rick!’’ he mused. ‘‘ He’s a-payin’ toler’ble high for 
turnin’ his back on the old flag.” And then: ‘‘I don’t know as 
I'd ort to say that, neither. ’T wouldn’t make no kind o’ differ- 
ence to them fellers that’s poppin’ away at it if the big house 
belonged to Meddy—as it ort to.” 

The black smoke-cloud hid the knoll, and great toncues of 
flame shot up out of it like gigantic spear-points. The stern 
old partisan unconsciously echoed Rick’s words. 

‘* Hit’s gone, and Rick’s ruint; same as the rest of us. He 
set a heap o’ store by that old house, like he ort to—bein’ a 
Calvert. Dad burn his han’some pictur’, I wisht he warn’t a 
Calvert! Him and Meddy are goin’ to match it off one o’ these 
days, spite o’ me. She ain’t lettin’ on to me, but lawzee! I 
know. She’s her manmmy right over ag’in; all soft and gentle 
and easy-like, but she’s a-goin’ to marry the man she loves ’r 
bu’st her heart about it.” 

He tramped a turn in the narrow crevice, coming back to the 
loophole presently to watch the conflagration. 

* That’s about what she'll do: and the man’s Rick Calvert. 
Dad burn it all, I believe I could drop the old quarrel if he 
hadn’t done so much for me and Meddy and the little Buddy. 
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But to have him a-askin’ me for her, and me knowin’ ’at he’s 
earned the right to; that ther’s what galls. If I could onlr 
make out to even hit up, somehow. Hello!—what-all might 
that be?” 

It was the din of the field-piece and its detai!, shaking the 
earth with the purr of spinning wheels and the thunder of hoof- 
beats in the race for position; and a little later Vance heard the 
bellowing of the gun near at hand. Whereupon he clambered 
out of his covert to’a perch in the top of a giant oak and saw 
not only the swift serving of the piece in his own door-yard but 
Rick’s brilliant dash for ‘glory and its tragic ending. 

‘Lord o’ love!» he ejaculated; ‘‘if that ther’ boy warn't a 
Calvert, I’d give my old head to be the daddy of him—I would 
so, if he air a rebel and a-fightin’ on the wrong side! Plum over 
the rock, hawses and all, a-sittin’ as straight in his saddle as if 
he was ridin’ to his weddin’! But, Lordy! Lordy! hivll break 
Meddy’s heart plum in two! Now what-all air them blue-coats 
a-doin’? Goin’ down after him, I reckon. ‘T ain’t no use. 
boys; nobody ain’t goin’ to bury him but me—me and Meddy.” 

The refugee was clumnbering down from his perch in tremu- 
lous haste, but he paused midway at the sight of half a dozen 
of the cavalrymen issuing from the head of the spring path with 
Rick in the midst; Rick, hatless, bloody and battered. but 
alive and a prisoner. Five minutes later the detachment 
clattered past in withdrawal, and John Vance had a glimpse of 
Rick mounted behind one of the horsemen. His handsome face 
was marred with blood and dust, but he seemed not to be 
seriously wounded, and there was a light in his eye which 
promised more trouble for his captors if they gave him a 
chance. 

Vance had been minded to go home to his children, but he 
changed his plan on the spur of the moment. 

‘‘T was a-wishin’ for my chance, and here it air,’’ he said. 
‘‘ That ther’ fool boy’s a-goin’ to get into more troublement ; 
and the blue-coats air my friends and none o' his'’n. I'll thess 
mosey along after ’em and see if I caynt make out to even hit 
up ’twixt us, somehow.” 

Now it chanced that on that memorable September day the 
headquarters of the right wing of the Federal advance were in 
the saddle. Wherefore the sun had gone down behind the Cum- 
berlands ina hazy glory of purple and gold before the moun- 
taineer found the general in command. His search had led 
him in a wide circle over the plateau, and when he was finally 
directed to the temporary headquarters, he was made to know 
that he would have saved time by going home at the outset. 
The general and his staff were at supper in his own house. 
and thither he bent his steps, not without anxiety for the safety 
of his daughter, alone and unprotected in the midst of an army. 

In the meantime Rick had been carving out his own destiny. 
When his capture had been formally reported he was sent to the 
rear, mounted upon a led horse and guarded by a single cavalry- 
man. Before the twain had gone a mile Rick’s anxiety for 
Madeleine nerved him to doa desperate thing. At the first 
favorable turn in the road he flung himself upon the guard, 
clubbed the man from his saddle with the butt of his own car- 
bine, and by dint of hard riding made good his escape. 

Making a wide détour, he managed to outflank the advancing 
army, approaching the farm-house on the bluff from the east- 
ward. He had spared neither himself nor the horse, but he was 
too late. The farm-house was fairly in the midst of the moving 
regiments. 

‘Rick’s hope died, but the necessity was all the more urgent. 
Abandoning the horse, he tore the stripes from his trousers, 
robbed a scarecrow in the field of an old hat and a tattered 
coat, and so made his way through the Federal lines toward his 
goal. In the very door-yard he was captured, questioned. 
recognized; and, being found in disguise after having once 
made his escape, was informed in terse speech that he would 
doubtless be hanged as a spy when the general in command 
should have passed upon his case. 

The horror of it was Madeleine’s. When she recovered con- 
sciousness after fainting at the sight of*Rick riding to his death 
over the precipice, the ‘vanguard of the army was thronging the 
road and trampling the fields about the house. It was a friendly 
army, but she remembered Rick’s warning and cast about 
anxiously for some place of concealment. The log farm-house 
was of the kind known jn the region as ‘‘two pens and a pas- 
sage,’’ and there was a pole-fluored loft extending over the two 
rooms and the wide passageway. To this space under the 
rafters the girl retreated with the terror-dumb child; and it wax 
from a cranny in the shingles that she saw Rick’s approach and 
capture, and heard his death sentence predicted. 
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The awful reversion from joy and gratitude at the sight of her 
lover alive and measurably unhurt to sharp anguish was too 
much for her, and for the second time that day she fainted. 
When she came back to life and its terrible realities it was 
night, and the kitchen beneath her hiding-place was full of 
armed men. 

The reflection of the fire in the huge kitchen fireplace filtered 
through the cracks in the floor, and Madeleine saw that her little 
brother had fallen asleep, with his head on her arm. She crept 
with him to the space over the passageway, lest the light should 
waken him, and while she was putting him down there was a 
familiar step in the passage beneath, and she heard her father 
calling her guardedly. She answered with a little gasp of relief, 
putting her lips to an opening in the poles. 

** We're here, and Buddy’s asleep. Oh, daddy, I’m so glad 
you’ve come!”’ 

‘*-Sh ! Don’t make a noise. 
poles, and [’ll he’p you down.” 

She obeyed, shaking like a leaf in the wind; and when she 
stood beside him, love made her forget the feud. 

‘Oh, daddy, they’re going to hang Rick, and it'll sure kill 
me,” she quavered; and the grizzled old man took her in his 
arms what time she was sobbing out the story of Rick’s recap- 
ture and present peril. 

‘*There now, don’t take on so; mebbe ’t ain’t so bad as all 
that. Dad burn that reckless boy! I thess knowed he'd get 
into more troublement. You don’t reckon they done strung him 
up a’ready, do you?” 

‘*T don’t know; I don’t know anything but just that I’m too 
miserable to live!” 

John Vance Knew then what he had to do and the manner of 
its doing. 

‘« Thess you stan’ right here, clost to the door, Meddy,”’ he com- 
manded, and at the word turned abruptly and entered the kitchen. 

The hurried meal was ended, and the genera] and his staff 
were rising to mount and ride. The old mountaineer saluted 
awkwardly, and included the group of officers in a hospitable 
geature. 

‘* Evenin’, Gineral, and gentlemen all,” he said. This here’s 
my pore house, and you-all air right welcome. Sorry I war n’t 
to home whenst you come, but the Johnnies ’ve been makin’ it 
toler’ble skeery for me, and I had to take to the brush.” 

A soldierly man with a grave face and kindly eyes scrutinized 
him sharply. 

‘*Are you John Vance ?”’ he demanded. 

‘*That air my name, Gineral.”’ 

‘* It’s a good one,’’ was the curt reply. ‘‘ We have heard of 
you; [ve had my men on the lookout for you all day. You 
know these mountain roads, don’t you?” 

‘I'd ort to; been trompin’ ’em since I was knee-high to 
nothin’.” 

‘*Good. You are a loyal man, and we need a guide. 
perilous business, but you will be well paid.” 

The old man drew himself up proudly. ‘I been gtan’in’ up 
for what I allowed was the right for four long years, Gineral, 
and I hain’t never yet asked for pay. But if so be you.all 
could do me a favior before you go—thess a little, triflin’, no- 
account favior, Gineral.’’ The stern old feudalist had meant to 
take quite another tone, but the request made itself into a plea 
in spite of him. 

‘+ Name it.” 

‘* You-all done captured a boy right here in the door-yard a 
spell ago, Gineral,—the young scamp ’at druv that ther ammy- 
nitiou- wagon over the bluff, and———"’ 

The general’s brow darkened, and the kindly look went out 
of his eyes. ‘‘Is hea friend of yours, Mr. Vance?” 

‘*The frien’liest inimy I’ve got in the whole world, Gineral. 
I’ve fit him and his kin for twenty-odd year, off and on; but— 
but that ther boy—dad burn it all, I caynt he’p thinkin’ a heap 
o’ that boy, Gineral!”’ 

‘*I don’t blame you. The cutting out of the limber was 
heroic. But after that, he escaped and was found in camp, dis- 
guised. There is only one construction to be put on that; he is 
& spy, and as such he must suffer. We are in the enemy’s 
country, Mr. Vance.” 

‘* But if I can prove to you-all ’at he thess nachelly couldn’t 
he’p comin’ back, Gineral ? ”’ 

‘‘State your case in a word. Time is precious.” 

Vance stepped to the door and called his daughter. Madeleine 
came in with eyes downcast and cheeks aflame. 

‘*T ain’t no lawyer, Gineral, but I reckon this little gal’s what 
fetched him back. He knowed she was alone—her and the 
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baby that’s asleepin’ up yonder in the loft. They hain’t neither 
one of ’em let to me, but I reckon if the war was over 
my old rumpus with the boy’s gran’dad ’d have to stan’ 
uside. <Ain’t that the straight of it, Meddy? Speak up and 
tell the Gineral.”’ 

But Madeleine, who was but a simple country maiden, only 
blushed the more eloquently; and a sympathetic murmur ran 
through the group of war-hardened listeners. The general spoke 
aside to one of his aides, and a fleeting smile twinkled for an 
instant in the grave eyes. 

‘* You may not be a lawyer. but you’ve made your case, Mr. 
Vance. If the young man will sign a parole " 

*¢Oh, I reckon he’ll do that; thank ye, kin’ly, Gineral.”’ 

There was a stir at the door, and Rick was brought in under 
guard. Some friendly enemy had found him soap and water, 
and the surgeon had dressed the gash in his head. Madeleine 
would have gone to him, but her father restrained her, not 
ungently. 

The general wasted no time in preliminaries. 

‘- Captain Calvert, will you sign a parole not to take up arms 
until you are recularly exchanged ? ” 

Now Rick was no feud-keeper, but when it came to the point. 
he found it quite as hard to take his life at the hund of an ad- 
versary as ever John Vance had. Moreover, he had a soldier’s 
loathing for spies and their calling; and he was still smarting 
under his accusation. So he said: 

**Thank you. General, but I think you’d better go on and 
hang me. A spy’s parole wouldn’t be worth much.” 

‘« But if some loyal person will become your surety ? ” 

Rick glanced aside at the refugee. ‘‘John Vance, you 
mean? He’d help you hang me.” 

The general’s smile was grim. ‘‘ You do Mr. Vance a grave 
injustice ; but I do not mean him. Adjutant, where are those 
papers you found in Captain Calvert’s coat?” 

The papers were forthcoming, and the commander ran them 
over. 

‘* Here is a marriage license for one Captain Ricker Calvert 
and Madeleine Vance,’’ he said; and the vanishing smile 
twinkled again in the grave eyes. ‘‘ You seem to have gone 
prepared for emergencies, Captain, as one should in time of 
war. Chaplain, be good enough to marry these two young 
people for me.”’ 

If a shell from a hidden battery had burst in the midst of 
them, the astoundment of the onlookers could scarcely have been 
greater. It was followed by a murmur of applause when the 
general’s purpose became evident. By a single master-stroke 
he would tie the hands of a resolute enemy, heal an ancient 
feud, and free the refugee for the service of his country by 
providing an efficient protector for those he must leave behind. 

The chaplain came forward. John Vance signed his approval, 
and Madeleine besought Rick with her eyes. The young man 
laughed and asked for a pen. 

‘* The parole first, if you please, General. Miss Vance mustn't 
promise to love, honor and obey a condemned spy.”’ 

The paper was signed and witnessed; and then the chaplain 
bade them join hands, performing his office while the troop 
trumpeters were sounding ‘‘ Boots and saddles.” It was the 
briefest of ceremonies, and when it was over the kitchen cleared 
quickly. But the grave-faced commander turned on the thresh- 
old and held out a hand to each of the younglings. 

‘*God send His peace.” he said, ‘‘to you two, and to this 
distracted land. Come, Mr. Vance; we must mount and ride.’ 

The old mountaineer edged toward the door. Lacking speech, 
he would have gone without a word, but Rick would not have 
it so. 

‘¢Father,”’ he said, ‘‘is the old quarrel dead and buried ?”’ 

The refugee turned and put his hands on the boy’s shoulders. 
‘Hit went up in smoke this afte’noon, Rick, lad; the smoke 
o’ the old home place down yonder in the valley. If you can 
make out to forget, 1 reckon I’d ort to.” 

He was gone at the word, and when the tramp and gallop of 
the moving host had begun again Rick put his arm about Made- 
leine and drew her to a seat on the settle by the fire. 

‘¢ Rest me, little woman,’’ he said, wearily. ‘‘I feel as if I'd 
lived a year in a day. Hear those fellows singing ‘John Brown.’ 
That’s our recessional, Meddy. It wasn’t quite as we had 
planned, was it?—a war wedding with a fanfare of cavalry 
bugles for music. But out of it comes peace for an old man 
and a young one, and for a soft-hearted little girl who stood 
between. Are you glad or sorry, dear?”’ 

For answer she drew his head-down upon;her shoulder and 
kissed him. 
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Figures Nos. 1 
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soldiers or sailors 
if made by dear 
ones at home. Travellers of both sexes will appreciate the 
convenience of the practical housewife here shown made of 


FIGURE No 1. 
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FIGURE NO. 8. FIGURE No. 9. 


linen and neatly bound with ribbon. The housewife has for 
a foundation a long, moderately wide section rounding at one 
end and square at the other, and on this is arranged a front 
section of the same width but somewhat shorter containing 
pockets to hold pins, needles, cotton, etc. The front section is 
added so as to form a long pocket in which pieces of material 
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smoothly folded 
can be placed for 
mending purposes. 
Two pockets are 
added on the front 
section a short dis- 
tance apart, and 
an opening is made 
near one end. of 
each pocket and 
covered by a 
rounding lap that is sewed to one end of the opening and 
secured to the pocket by means of a cord loop passed over a 
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FIGURE No. 2. 


FiGuREsS Nos. 1 anp 2,—Hovusewire.—(Cut by 
Pattern No. 1746. One size: price 5d. or 10 cents.) 


(For Description see this Page. ” 










FiGurE No. 11. 


FIGURE No. 10. 


Figures Nos. 3. 4. 5. 6, 7. 8.9, 10 aND 11.—Sora-PILLow, AND 
DESIGN AND STITCHES FOR EMBROIDERY. 


(For Descriptions see Page 223.) 


button. This insures safety to the contents, which will con- 
sist of papers of the best pins, safety-pins, needles, patent 
emergency buttons, ordinary buttons and any other similar 
notions that would likely prove of use. At the square end a 
circle of cardboard is sewed to a6 at each side, forming 


a semi-circular pocket, in which OO ite and one of 
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black cotton or linen 
thread are held snugly, 
and to which three leaves 
of flannel of graduated 
sizes and with the edges 
pinked are tacked to hold 
needles of various sizes. 
When not in use the 
housewife is rolled up 
neatly and secured by 
means of ribbon ties 
tacked to the rounding 
end of the foundation. 

Denim and duck, as 
these fabrics are very 
durable and _ easy to 
make up, are good selec- 
tions for articles of this 
sort, and an _ excellent 
idea is to make them of 
oiled silk or waterproof 
cloth, which will protect 
the contents from the 
effects of damp weather 
or rain. The article 
may be made of canvas 
or light leather, while 
the inside is of striped 
material, sateen show- 
ing red and white stripes 
being suitable. The 
pocket-laps may be of 
plain blue sateen with 
stars cut from white 
sateen applied upon 
them. The edges of the 
case may be bound with 
tape or wash ribbon and, 
when it is rolled up, 
may be tied with ribbon 
showing red, white and 
blue. Skeins of thread 
will prove less bulky 
than spools, and strong 
needles with large eyes 
B8hould be selected. 
Should individual taste 
desire it the American 
and Cuban flags will at- 
tractively decorate the 
outside cover. 

We have the pattern, 
which is No. 1746, in one 
size only. To make a 
housewife like it, needs 
five-eigh ths of a yard of 
goods twenty or more 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 

Fieurrs Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9.10, 11 anp 12.— 
Sora—PILtow anpd Dekr- 
SIGN, AND STITOHES FOR 
EMBROIDERY.—This very 
artistic sofa-pillow is 
made of canvas and 
decorated in flat-stitch 
embroidery, which is so 
plainly illustrated as to 
enable even the inexpe- 
rienced hand to accom- 
plish it successfully. 
Figure No. 12 shows the 
smbroidery design § in 
half its size, with the 
parts numbered to cor- 
‘espond with those at 
igures Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
» 10 and 11, giving in 
heir various styles the 
titches which are used FicurE No. 12.—Ha.r oF DesigN Fok Sora-PitLtow aT Figure No. 3. 
o fill ae the design. (For Description see this Page.) 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


x.—Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, GE as it is often called, seam. 

pl. —Plain knitting. 

h.— Narrow. 

k 2 to.—Kopit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a atitch thus: Throw the thread in front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. iIn the next row or round this 
throw-over, or put-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch 

To Knit Crossed.—Insert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


sl.—Slip a stitch from the left needle to the t needle without knitting it 

si and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, t the next; pase the siipzed 
stitch over the knit atitch as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Elther slip or knit the first stitch; knit the next; pase 
the first or slipped stitch over the second. and repeat as far as directed. 

w.—Koniltipg once across the work when but two needles are used. 

Round.—Konitting once around the work when four or more needles are used, 
as in a sock or stocking 

Repeat —This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work ss 
many times as directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated 


as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. 


Asan example: #K 2, pi, 


th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to knitas follows: k 2, pi,thozk2,p i,thos k 2, 
p i,tho, thus repeating the k 2, p I, th 0, twice more after making It the first time, making It three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the direction. 


DIAGONAL LACE, 


Fiaure No. 1.—Cast on 50 stitches. Knit across plain. ‘‘O2” 
means over twice. 

First row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n, k 4, n, o, k 2; n, 0, 4 
times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, o, k 2, n, 0, 3 times; k 1, 0, n, 0 3, p 
2 to., k 2, k 2 stitches out of 
next stitch by knitting on 
upper’ and one on under 
thread, also k 1, p 1 out of 


Wave 


next stitch. et Say 


SRR enialiiy 


Second row. —Bind off 3, k 
2,038, p2to, k 41, pl,k 1, 
0 2, p 2 to. 

Third row.—O 2, p 2 to., 
n, o 2,n, k 7, n, 0, K 2; n, 
o, 8 times; k 1, 0, n, k 4, n, 
o, k 2; n, o, 4 times; k1, 
0, n, 0 8, p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on 
upper and under threads of 
next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Fourth vrow.—Bind off 3, 
k 2,0 3, p2 to., k 42, p1,k 
1, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Fifth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, 
o 2, n, k 6, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 
8 times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, 
k 2; n, o, 4 times; k 1, 0, 
n, o 8, p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on 
upper and under threads of 
next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Sizth row.—Bind off 3, k 
2,0 8, p 2 to., k 43, p 1.k 
1, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Seventh row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, 0 2,n, k 9, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 8 
times; k 1.0, n, k 4. n. 0, k 2; n, 0, 4 times; kK 1, o, n, o 8, 
p 2 tu., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of next stitch, k 1, 
p 1 in next. 

Kighth row. — Bind off 3, k 2, 0 8, p2 to., k 44, p1, k 1, 0 2, 

2 to. 

: Ninth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n,o 2, n, k 8, n, 0, k 2; n, 0,4 
times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 8 times; k 1, 0, n. 0 8, p 
2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of next stitch, k 1, 
_ p 1 in next. 

Tenth row.—Bind off 8, k 2, 0 8, p 2 to., k 45, p1, k 1, 0 2, 
p 2 to. 

Eleventh row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2,n, k 11, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 3 
times; k 1, 0, n, k 4, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 4 times; k 1, 0, n, o 3, 
p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of next stitch, k 1, 
p 1 in next. 

Twelfth row.—Bind off 3, k 2, o 3, p 2 to., k 46, p 1, k 1, 0 2, 
p 2 to. 

Thirteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n, k 10, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 
4 times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 2: n, 0, 3 times; k 1, 0. n,0 3; 
p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of next stitch, k 1, 
p | in next. 

Fourteenth row.—Bind off 3, k 2, 0 3, p 2 to., k 47, p 1, k 1, 
0 2, p 2 to. 

Fifteenth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, oS, n, k 18, n, 0, Kk 2; n, 0, 3 
times; k 1, 0, n, k 4, n, 0, k 2: n, o, + times: k 1, 0, n, 0 3, p 
2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of next stitch, k 1, p 
1 in next. 





Figure No. 1.—DIAGONAL LACE. 


Sizteenth row.—Bind off 3, k 2, 0 8, p 2 to, k 48, p1, k 1, 0 
2, p 2 to. 

Seventeenth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n, k 12, n, 0, EK 
2: n, 0, 4 times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 3 times; 
k 1, 0, n, o 8, p 2 to, k 2, k 1, om upper and under 
threads of next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Highteenth row.—Bind off 
8, k 2, 0 3, p 2 to., k 49, pl, 
k 1, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Nineteenth row.—O 2, p 2 
to., n, o 2, n, k 7, 0, n, k 6, 
n,o, k 2; n,o, 3 times; k 
1,o0,n, k 4,n,0,k 2; bo, 
4 times; k 1,0, n, 0 3, p 3 
to., k 2,k 1 on upper and 
under threads of next stitch, 
k 1, p 1 in next. 

Twentieth row.—Bind off 3, 
k 2,08, p2 to., k 50, p 1. 
k 1, 0 2, p 2 to. 

Twenty-first row.—O 2, p32 
to., n, o 2, n, Kk 5, n, o, K 1, 
Seow oe o, n, k 4,n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 4 
rine 2. , 8} i times; k 1,0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 

ae dais: ‘aes ann 2; n, 0, 8 times; n 8 to., 0 

Wp ee 8, p 2 to.,k 2, k 1 on upper 

saa ia oT and under threads of next 
stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Tuenty-second row.—Like 
18th. 

Twenty-third row.—O 2, p 
2 to., n, 0 2, n, k 4, n, 0, n, 
o, k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, Kk 2: n, 
o, 3 times; k 1, o, n, k 4, n, 
o,k 2; n, o, 8 times; n 8 to.,0 8, p 2 to., kk 2,k1 on upper and 
under threads of next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Twenty-fourth row.—Like 16th. 

Twenty-fifth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n,o 2, n, k 8; n, o, 8 times: 
k 1, 0, n, k 4, n, o, k 2; n, 0, 4 times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 2, 
n, 0, n 8 to., 0 8. p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads 
of next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Twenty-sizth row.—Like 14th. 

Twenty-seventh row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n, k 2; n, o, 4 
times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, nu, 0, kK 2; n, 0, 8 times; k 1, 0, n, k 4, 
n, o, k 2, n,o, n 8 to., o 3, p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under 
threads of next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Ticenty-eighth row.—V.ike 12th, 

Twenty-ninth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2,0, k ijn, 0, k 2; no, 
3 times; k 1, 0, n, k 4, n, o, k 2; "2, o, 4 times: K 1, o, n, k 6. 
n,o, n 3 to., Oo 3, p 2 to., k 2,:k 1 on upper and under threads 
of next stitch, k1,p1 in next. 

Thirtieth row.— Like ate 

Thirty-first row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n. n, o, k 2; n, 0, 4 
times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, o, k 23 ‘n, o, 3 times; k 1,0, n, k 4. 
n, 0, n 3 to., 0 3, p2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads 
of next stitch: k 1, p 1 in next. 

Thirty-second row,—WLike 8th. 

Thirty-third row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n, k 8, n, o, k 2; n, 
o, 3 times; k 1,0, n, k 4, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 4 times; k 1,0, n. 
k 4, n 3 to., 0 3, p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of 
next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Thirty-fourth row.—Like, 6th. 
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Thirty-fifth row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2, n, k 2, n, o, kK 2; n, 0, 
4 times; k 1, 0, n, k 6, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 8 times; k 1, 0, n, k 2, 
p3to.,03; p2to., k 2,k1 on upper and under threads of 
next stitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Thirty-sizth row.—Like 4th. 

Thirty-seventh row.—O 2, p 2 to., n, o 2,n, k 5, n, 0, k 2; n, 
o, 3 times; k 1, 0, n, k 4, n, 0, k 2; n, 0, 4 times; k 1,0, n,n 
3 to.. o 8, p 2 to., k 2, k 1 on upper and under threads of next 
etitch, k 1, p 1 in next. 

Thirty-aghth row.—Bind off 3, k 2, 0 3, p 2 to., k 1, n, k 38, 
p1,k 1,0 2, p2 to. 

Repeat from first row. 


KNITTED LACE. 


FiccrEr No. 38.—Cast on 15 stitches. Knit once across plain. 

First row.—S1 1,k 1, th o, k 2 to., k 5, th o twice, k 4, tho 
twice, k 1, th o twice, k 1. 

Second row.—K 1, k 1 loop (loop means thread thrown over 
the needle twice), p 1 loop, k 1 st. and 1 loop to., p 1 loop, k 4, 
th o twice, k 1 loop, cast off 1 loop, th o twice, k 2 to., k 5, th. 
0, k 2 to. 

Third row.—Sl 1, k 1, tho, k 2 to., k 4, th o. twice, cast off 
1 loop, k 1 loop and st. to., k 1 loop, cast off 1 loop, th o twice, 
k 2 to., k 3, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, k 2 to. 

Fourth row.—K 1, k 1 loop, p1 loop, k 1 st. and loop to., p 1 
loop, k 4, th o twice, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop and st. to., k 1, k 
1 loop, cast off 1 loop, th o twice, k 2 to., k 4, tho, k 2 to. 

Fifth row.—S1 1, k 1, th o, k 2 to., k 3, th o twice, cast off 1 
loop, k 1 loop and st. to., k 2, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop, th o 
twice, k 2 tu., k 3, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, k 2 to. 

Sizth row.—K 1, k 1 loop, p 1 loop, k st. and loop to., p loop, 
k 4, th o twice, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop and st. to., k 8, cast off 
1 loop, k 1 loop, th o twice, k 2 to., k 8, th o, k 2 to. 

Seventh row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o, k 2 to., k 2, th o twice, cast off 
1 loop, k 1 loop st. to., k 2, th o twice, k 2 to., cast off 1 loop, 
k 1 loop, th o twice, k 2 to., k 8, th o twice, k 2 to., th o 
twice, k 2 to. 

Eighth row.—K 1, k 1 loop, p 1 loop, k 1 st. and loop to., p 1 
loop, k 4, cast off 1 loop, kK 1 loop, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1 loop, 
p 1 loop, k 2 to., k 1, th o twice, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop and 
st. to., k 3, th o, k 2 to. 

Ninth row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o, k 2 to., k 2, cast off 1 loop, k 1 
loop, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1, k 2 to., th o twice, cast off 1 loop, 
k 1 loop and st. to., k 5, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, k 2 to. 

Tenth row.—K 1,k 1 loop, p 1 loop, K st and loup to., p1 
loop, k 6, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop, th vo twice, k 8 to., th o 
twice, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop and st. to., k 4, th o, k 2 to. 

Eleventh row.—S8) 1, k 1, th o, k 2 to., k 8, cast off 1 loop, k 
1 loop, k 1, cast off 1 loop, k 1 loop and st. to., k 7, th o twice, 
k 2 to., th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twelfth row.—K 1, k 1 loop, p 1 loop, kK st. and loop to., p 
loop, k 15, th o, k 2 to. 

Thirteenth row.—S] 1, k 1, th o, k 2 to., k 7, k 1, put the 
knitted stitch 
back on left- 
hand needle 
and slip the 
8 following 
stitches over 
st, k back 1 
it (into the 
last stitch on 
the needle 
before the 
stitches were 
slipped), k 3. 

Fourteenth 
row.—S| and 
bind off 2 (k 
1 and p 1 
stitch into the loop made by the slipped stitches), k 10, th 0, k 2 to. 

Repeat from beginning. 


KNITTED INSERTION. 


Ficure No. 4.—(‘‘L” means loop formed on the needle by 
throwing the thread over twice; ‘‘k loop and p loop and’k loop 
and st. to.’’ are all knitted on every two loops formed in that 
way). Cast on 27 stitches. 

‘irst, Second, Third and Fourth rows.—S| 1, k 1, th o twice, 
k 2 to., k 21, th o twice, k 2 to. 
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Figure No. 3.—KNITTED, LACE. 


Fifth row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 9, th o twice, k 


2 to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to. 


22d 


Sizth roo.—S1 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 7, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 9, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Seventh row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 6, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 1 and st. to., k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 8, th o twice, 
k 2 to. 

Eighth row.—S] 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 5, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k | and st. to., k 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 7, tho 
twice, k 2 to. 

Ninth row.—S)\ 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 4, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 1 and sl to., k 2, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 6, th o twice, 
k 2 to. J 

Tenth row.—8] 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 8, k 2 to., th o 
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FIGURE No. 4.—KNITTED INSERTION. 
FIGURE No. 2.) 
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twice. k 1 and st. to., k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1, th o twice, k 
2 to, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 2, th 0 twice, k 2 to. 

Eleventh row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1,k1,pl1 
and k 1 and sl to., k 1, th o twice, k 1 and sl to., k 1, k 1 and 
pl, k 2 to., k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1, th o twice, k 3, th o 
twice, k 2 to. 

Twelfth row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to.,k 1,k1, p] and 
k 1 and st. to., k 1, k 1, tho twice, k 2 to., k 2, k 2 to, tho 
twice, k 1 and st. to., k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, k 2 to., 
k 1, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Thirteenth row.—S81 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k] and pl, 
k st. and 1 to., pl, k 1, and st. to., k 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., kK 
2, th o twice, k 1 and st. to., k 2, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, 
k 2 to., k 1, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Fourteenth row.—Si 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1, pl, K st. 
and loop to., p 1 and k 1 and sat. to., k 2, k 1, th o twice,‘k 8 to., 
th o twice, k l and st. to., k 8, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, 
k 2 to., k 1, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Fifteenth row.—Sl 1,k 1, th o twice, k 2 to.,k1] and pl, k 
st. and 1 to., p 1 and k } and st. to., k 8,k 1, k 1, k 1 and 
sl to., k 4, th o twice, k 2 to., th o twice, k 2 to., k 1, th o 
twice, k 2 to. 

Sizteenth row.—Si 1, k 1, tho twice, k 2 to.,k 1, p 1, kK st. 
and | to., pl and k | and st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 2 to., k 2, th 0 twice, k 2 to. 

Seventeenth row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 1, k1, pl, 
k st. and 1 to., p 1, k 1 and st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to., th o 
twice, k 2 to., k 2, th o twice, k 2 to. - 

Highteenth row.—S1] 1, ki, th o twice, k 2 to, k 1,k 1, pl, 
k, st. and 1 to., pl, k 1 and st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 2 to., k 3, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Nineteenth row.—S!1 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 2, k1, pl, 
k, st. and 1 to., pl, k 1 and st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 2 to., k 8. th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twentieth row.—S] 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 2,k1,p 1], 
k, st. and 1 to., p 1, k l and st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to., tho 
twice, k 2 to., k 4, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twenty-first row.—Si 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 8, k ] and 
pl, k st. and 1 to., p], k 1 and st. to., k 10, th otwice, k 2 to., th 
o twice, k 2 to., k 4, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twenty-second row.—S) 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to. k 3, k 1 
and pl, k st. and 1 to., p1, k l and st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 
to., th o twice, k 2 to.. k 5, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twenty-third row.—Sl 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 4, k l and 
pl, k st. and] to., pl, k land st. to., k 10, th o twice, k 2 to.. 
th o twice, k 2 to., k 5, th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twenty-fourth roo.—Si 1, k 1, th o twice, k 2 ta, k 4.k 1, 
pl, k st. and 1 to., st ] and 18 st. over last stitch, k 1 st. on right 
needle, k 1, th o twice, k 2 to., k 6,,th o twice, k 2 to. 

Twenty-fifth row.—S| 1, k 1, th o twice,)k)2 to., k 5, k 1 and 
pl, k 1, make 5 st. in}, k 7, th o twice, k2)to. 
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THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE." 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 8.—HEART TROUBLES. 


Several months before a human being is ushered into the 
world the heart begins to beat, and it keeps up its motion until 
life leaves the body. Without its unceasing beat the end 
would come, and come quickly. The action cannot be sus- 
pended more than three or four minutes before life becomes 
extinct. Usually when death impends the breath stops and life 
will have the appearance of having departed; but still the 
machinery of the heart moves feebly, and it is rarely that the 
heart ceases its work first. The danger of chloroform as an 
anesthetic is greater than that of ether for the reason that it 
affects the heart first and before rescue can come the patient is 
beyond the reach of help, while with ether the lungs are affected 
first, and if the patient stops breathing, the heart will continue to 
pulsate for some time, thus making it feasible for the doctor to 
administer restoratives. The great inherent strength of the 
heart is wonderful. It may show that it is troubled—and few 
spare the heart in their management of their lives—, but it keeps 
on beating, hour after hour, day after day, year in and year 
out, until death comes; though crippled by disease, poisoned 
by tea, coffee or tobacco, overtaxed by worry and anxiety, 
strained by excessive work, it keeps sentinel at its post, work- 
ing, pumping—sending the life-blood on its course whether its 
owner is awake or asleep. The heart represents all that is vital 
in life, whether it is love, religion or physica] welfare. 


THE HEART'S BEAT. 


It is the disturbance of the heart’s beat that makes one aware 
of the heart and leads to the belief that it is diseased. The 
severe forms of heart trouble are not so manifest and may exist 
for years without one being aware of it. The beat of the heart 
may be quickened so that from the calm succession of the pulsa- 
tions—which should be about seventy a minute in a man and 
five or ten beats faster in a woman—it goes up to ninety, a 
hundred or even higher. This is what is known as palpitation 
of the heart; the machinery gives the sensation of having gone 
all wrong, and one who has palpitation thinks he is afflicted 
with the most serious impairment of the heart. The trouble in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is due to indigestion. The 
stomach and the heart are very close neighbors. The heart 
floating in its watery bag, in which it can be kept lubricated 
and can move easily, lies just above the stomach. The latter 
in its empty state does not give rise to any trouble, but when it 
is distended it encroaches upon thé heart and presses upon it in 
such a way as to interfere seriously with its action, causing it 
to beat rapidly and giving a sense of suffocation. The disten- 
sion of the stomach is caused more often by the accumulation 
of gases from undigested food than from overeating. Pualpita- 
tion of the heart is occasioned also by over-exertion, such as 
climbing stairs, running or doing any unusual and taxing exer- 
cise. ‘The heart can become accustomed to a great deal in this 
way, much more than one would think. The ordinary person 
who attempts to climb a mountain in a very short time finds 
himself breathless and his heart beating like a trip-hammer from 
the unusual exertion; but let him do the same thing day after 
day as the Swiss peasants are accustomed to and he would find 
that he could do it as well as they without increasing the heart’s 
action by a beat. The rarefaction of the air will make the 
heart beat; on Pike’s Peak if a person stirs, the heart will 
throb and hammer and go at a rate of over a hundred beats 
& minute. Such, however, is the adaptability of every part of 
the human machinery to its surroundings that in a very short 
time the heart accustoms itself to the high altitudes and beats 
normally no matter if the elevation is high. 

In bringing about this adaptability it is not well to carry 
exercise too far, as many athletes do. By over-training they 
weaken the heart muscle, and many an imprudent giant finds to 
his cost that lack of judgment in regard to the care of the heart 





*No. 1, Catching Cold, appenee in the Number for January. 
No. %, Indigestion and Dyspepsia, in the Number for February. 

No. 8, Feverishness and Fevers, in the Namber for March. 

No. 4, Headaches, in the Number for April. 

No. 5, Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, in the Namber for May. 
No. 6, The Liver and Biliousneaes. in the Nam'er for June. 

No. 7, Nervous Proetration, iu the Nomber for July. 
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in gymnastic training has left him with only the strength of a 
pigmy. On the other hand, many persons who have the slight- 
est tendency to heart palpitation avoid so constantly all stairs 
or making any effort in climbing that by lack of use they impair 
the heart muscle, the same as they would any other. The eleva- 
tors, which are in such general use nowadays, render climbing 
stairs something of a lost art. In some impairments of the 
heart in which its action is enfeebled and in consequence of 
which the blood is not propelled over the body, the doctors 
recommend stairs and hill climbing to strengthen the heart 
and thus send the blood to the remote blood vessels, with the 
result that the general health is very much improved. 


THE IRREGULAR AND INTERMITTENT PULSE. 


With the palpitating, rapidly beating heart one is sure that 
it means an incurable heart trouble; with the irregular and 
intermitting pulse one knows that he or she feels wretchedly. 
though the cause of it is not so apparent. When the heart 
misses a beat every fourth or fifth pulsation, sometimes even 
every second one, he feels as if the machinery were all going to 
pieces and that he is seriously ill, though he does not always 
attribute it to the heart. The cause of the trouble is due in most 
cases to indigestion, but very often to the use of tea, coffee or 
tobacco. Tea takes it out of the nerves, but coffee is the most 
poisonous to the heart; and many a person haunted with fear 
that incurable heart disease was his lot has been entirely re- 
lieved and cured by giving up the use of coffee. Coffee is 
much more poisonous to some than to others. Its action is not 
felt at first, but it accumulates in the system and after a while 
poisons the heart, making its action irregular and intermittent. 
Tobacco may accelerate the heart, but after long and persis- 
tant use it slows it. I have known it to reduce the heart’s beat 
to less than fifty. One case was the pulse of a man who was an 
inveterate smoker; the other was a young girl who worked ina 
tobacco factory. The heart may be slowed by rheumatic and 
gouty poison in the blood and also by the accumulation of bile 
in the system. These heart irregularities are not dangerous; 
they have been known to last for years in people who have been 
otherwise well and who have led very active lives. Neverthe- 
less the presence of these troubles tells that the heart is not 
strong, and one should be careful in regard to over-exertion in 
any direction which will throw stress upon it. 


‘1 


HEART-BREAK AND HEART STRAIN. 


There is no irregularity of the heart’s beat which may not be 
occasioned by the emotions. Nothing will cause it to beat 
faster than fear, surprise, joy or anger; sorrow, anxiety, care 
and trouble often tax the heart, making it intermit, weakening 
and slowing the pulse. Every emotion strikes tothe heart. The 
broken heart is frequently spoken of, but this must not be taken 
literally. The muscle of the heart does not break, and heart 
rupture is very rare and generally due to accident. A ourious 
structure is the heart, composed of muscle fibres which are 
twisted about it in every possible way. It is said that even this 
muscle tissue has the inherent power of muscular contraction 
independent of the nerves which it contains. The heart has 
inside this muscular structure four separate chambers or com- 
partments. Emotion or any other influence which disturbs the 
normal working of the heart causes these chambers to contract 
irregularly and thus interfere with its action. The broken heart, 
while literally untrue, is by no means a myth; the heart has 
failed to perform its work in many instances in which the vic- 
tims have been the subject of some great mental agitation. 
Livingston is quoted as having observed in Africa the death of a 
number of slaves through the grief of being torn from their 
homes. He said he asked them where they felt badly, and 
though entirely ignorant of anatomy, they placed their hands 
over the region of the heart and said they felt very badly 
there. It is supposed that the emotion causes an irregularity in 
the circulation which makes the arteries contract. The blood is 
thus forced back into the heart/and the chambers of the organ. 
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One or more become distended, which gives the pain; so the 
popular expression ‘‘ the heart bursting '’ with grief or joy is liter- 
ally true. The effect of great exertion is the same; the arteries 
contract and the heart is overfilled. Besides the quickened pulse 
in these conditions there is great pain. A most common expres- 
sion in these days is ‘‘ heart failure,” but the significance of the 
term is rarely considered, as in every case of death the heart 
has ceased to act. Death, therefore, may be said to be due to 
heart failure. As now employed the expression means that the 
heart is weak and unable to continue its work. 


HEART DISEASE. 


The disturbances of the heart’s action which we have been 
considering are not due to a diseased condition of the heart, 
but to troubles from without, these being by far the most 
common ailments. Different diseases of the heart often exist for 
years, yes, even through one’s entire life without being known 
or producing any very great amount of inconvenience except 
weakening its power, thus causing it to beat badly upon ex- 
ercise and making a person short of breath. The heart is 
often enlarged, the usual cause being over-exertion. The blood 
which could not be sent speedily enough upon its circuit over- 
charges the heart, distending and stretching it. It may be 
enlarged also by increasing its muscular structure, by reason of 
over-exercising the heart, the enlargement from use correspond- 
ing to that of any of the muscles on the exterior of the body 
when trained by gymnastic exercise. The muscle of the heart 
may become impaired by deposits of fat, giving rise to the fatty 
heart. Corpulency causes this trouble, and fat is also deposited 
in the muscles from certain diseases. There are other degener- 
ative changes which take place in the heart, but as they are not 
common the discussion of them at this time is unnecessary. 

Mention has already been made of the effects of gout, neural- 
gia and rheumatism upon the heart, so they will be alluded 
to again only briefly, though rheumatism is most responsible for 
the crippling of the heart. It deforms the valves, rendering 
them unable to do their work of keeping the blood in the heart 
chambers and making the onflow of it continuous in the arteries. 
The same is true of gout. In attacks of gout and neuralgia the 
heart is subject to spasms of pain, which are fearful in their 
intensity. One feels that he must have relief at once or die. 


CARE OF THE HEART. 


Again it is the old story of prevention being worth more than 
cure; the proper care of the heart is necessary to make the 
engine of the body last throughout the voyage. It has been 
seen how susceptible the heart is to all emotion and excite- 
ment. Its relation to the brain is most intimate; it is no 
exaggeration to say that every thought acts upon the heart. 
Very clever instruments have been invented to show how the 
circulation of the blood is influenced by thought. Not only is 
the heart’s action affected by thought but also by all the sights 
and sounds that come from without. The emotions should be re- 
strained so that the heart will not be startled out of its rhythmi- 
cal beating by unusual thoughts, sights and sounds. This can 
be done by self-training, and the effort is worthy of considera- 
tion. It is not necessary to be cold-blooded to dothis. But the 
governing power of all action is in the mind and in the brain, 
and this power can be cultivated. A tempest of passion, be it c. 
grief or pleasure, anxiety or enjoyment, may wrench if not 
wreck the heart so that it will never recover. Again I repeat, 
regulate and temper the emotions. 

To care for the heart, in the next place, is to regulate exercise. 
The sudden strain of unusual exercise which makes the heart 
beat rapidly should be avoided. If the heart is made irritable 
by over-training, the result is palpitation and faintness, which 
incapacitates from work afterward and will result in permanent 
heart injury, such as muscular or valvular disease. At the same 
time the proper amount and kind of exercise may help in heart 
troubles. Some European physicians insist on their patients 
climbing mountains and doing that which will increase the 


HEALTH: HOW TO BE WELL AND LIVE LONG.— 
The special mission of this pamphlet is fully indicated by its 
sub-title. Rational personal care of one’s natural physical con- 
dition, without the aid of drugs and medicines, except when 
the latter are absolutely necessary, are two of the many strong 
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heart’s action for the reasons already mentioned—to increase the 
force of the pulsation and drive the blood through the vessels 
and to prevent it blocking up the heart. Judgment should be 
used in this matter, however, as over-exercise would be worse 
than too little. For those afflicted with chronic heart disease 
the remedy par excellence, according to the best authorities, is 
life in the open air. Two or three months of tent life, they say, 
under suitable conditions act like magic in organic heart trou- 
bles. As little time indoors as possible should be the rule. This 
same idea holds good in regard to lung troubles. 

The relation of the stomach to the heart has also been pointed 
out, the care of the diet being most essential. It is said that one 
of the methods used by the ancients to put an enemy to death was 
to make him drink a quantity of bullock’s blood. This formed 
a clot in the stomach and so distended it that the heart was 
unable to act, and the result was death. Over-distension of the 
stomach, not by too much food but by gas, may be the cause of 
some of the sudden deaths which have occurred recently and 
have been attributed to the presence of poisonous substances 
generated from fish, vegetables and other foods. It is necessary 
to avoid those which occasion flatulency—namely, fats, fari- 
naceous foods and sweets. Large amounts of food should not 
be taken at one time. It is better to increase the number of 
meals. It is also recommended to have the principal meal in 
the middle of the day and to avoid drinking too much. 


HEART MEDICATION. 


Very little should be done in the way of self-doctoring in heart 
troubles. If after attending to all the directions given herein 
for the care of the heart and having abandoned the use of tea 
and coffee, one still has a sense that something is wrong with the 
heart, consult a doctor, who will prescribe the right kind of a 
heart tonic. For the palpitation and sense of faintness that 
comes suddenly, when there is no one near to whom to turn for 
medical advice, one can make use of the aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, a valuable remedy that should always be at hand in 
every household. Itis safe and simple and is the best thing 
for faintness which comes from any cause. The dose is half 
a tea-spoonful in a third of a tumblerful of water. It can be 
repeated again in a quarter or a half an hour. Some of the 
aromatic ammonia (not pure ammonia), instead of smelling 
salts, can be used on a handkerchief as one would use Cologne, 
and it is very refreshing. The ammonia is more speedy in its 
action than whiskey or brandy, which may also be used with a 
little water in two or three tea-spoonful doses. 

Iron is a most useful tonic and should be freely taken in 
almost all the diseases of the heart, except those’ occasioned by 
indigestion. Iron aggravates this and should be given only 
when the stomach is in good order. Strychnine and nux vomica 
are among the best heart tonics; they are not easily obtained 
without a physician’s prescription and should be prescribed 
rather than taken independently. The same may be said of 
digitalis, the drug which is most widely used for the relief of 
heart troubles. Its effect in regulating the beat of the heart is 
most wonderful. It stimulates the contractile power of the 
heart muscle—and, as has been seen, most of the serious heart 
complications are due to the difficulty which the heart has from 
leaky and imperfect valves or from trouble with its muscular 
structure in sending the blood current on its way. The drug 
must be had from a reliable druggist, as it is not good unless 
fresh. The dose is five drops three or four times a day taken 
in a wineglassful of water. Its action should be carefully 
watched, and its use should not be continued more than ten 
days without interruption. Although directions have been given 
here for its use, I do not think that it should be a home remedy. 
It is so universally known for its beneficial results in heart dis- 
ease and so often used, that this information is given in regard 
to its administration as a guide to regulate and reform what one 
may be already using. In late years there have been a number 
of heart tonics discovered and put into use to supersede digi- 
talis, and although they cannot do this, they furnish a variety of 
remedies with which to alternate it. 

GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY. 


points of the subject matter of the pamphiet. Every chapter 
is valuable to every reader of it; and a perusal of the entire 
collection, with an adoption of its suggestions, is almost an 
assurance of an agreeable, green old age. Price, 6d. (by post, 
7$d.) or 15 cents per Copy. 
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THE VOICE.—SeconD Parer. 


By ELEANOR GEORGEN, Autuor or ‘THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 


At the opening of this our first lesson in voice culture let us 
pause for a moment to learn the positions of the important 
organs that assist us in pro- 
ducing tone, and also to 
study the formation of the 
different parts employed, 
that we may thoroughly un- 
derstand the function of each 
active organ when we attempt 
to locate our tones. 

First, there is the dia- 
phragm, the muscular par- 
tition, situated at about the 
center of the body, which 
separates the lungs from the 
abdomen ; and just below the 
diaphragm, enclosing the ab- 
domen, there are the strong 
abdominal muscles. These 
muscles and the diaphragm 
provide the motive power of 
the voice, and are of the 
same vital importance in the 
production of tone as the 
bellows of a pipe-organ are 
in the sounding of notes. Above the diaphragm and resting on 
the sloping sides are the lungs, which somewhat resemble a 
pear in shape. They are composed of innumerable small air- 
cells, from which, of course, the air is supplied for the produc- 
tion of tone. The thorax or chest is a dome-like chamber 
extending from the neck to the diaphragm, and in it are situated 
the heart and lungs. It forms the lowest resonator of the voice 
and is controlled by its movable base, the diaphragm. The 
actual voice-box and middle resonator, the larynx, is situated 
in the middle and fore part of the throat. These are the organs 
used in the production of voice, and the mouth forms the upper 
resonator, while the tongue, teeth and lips shape the articulate 
sounds which make up words. 

Having ascertained the positions of the different vocal organs, 
we will now proceed to learn the correct location of tone. As 
mentioned in the intro- 
ductory paper, most 
of us, in the untrained 
use of the voice, em- 
ploy only the organs 
situated in the chest 
and throat, wholly ne- 
giecting to bring the 
diaphragm and_  ab- 
dominal muscles into 
operation. Like a per- 
son playing the organ 
without working the 
bellows, we exhaust 
the air in the lungs 
without adding ade- 
quately to the sup- 
ply, except through 
the unnatural strain 
brought to bear upon 
the upper. organs, 
which results in the 
thin, high-pitched, 
harsh, husky and 
‘** breathy ’’ tones that are so offensive to the ear and oftentimes 
cause actual disease. A voice so used is certain to be totally 
lacking in volume of sound and carrying power, defects that 
are often painfully apparent in the amateur speaker, because 
only half the vocal organs are exercised, and that the weaker 
half, since, as mentioned above, the diaphragm and abdom- 
inal muscles provide the strong motive power, without which 
the voice must be deficient in strength, resonance and quality. 

But, it may be asked, if all these organs are necessary to the 
production of tone, and the voice is a natural attribute, why do 





Figure No. 1. 







Ficure No. 2. 





we not involuntarily use it properly? We can only echo 
‘* Why ?” and add that it is probably because we need training 
to do anything well, since it is human nature to do wrong until 
we are taught to doright. We require pruning and training, 
just as trees, shrubs and plants must receive intelligent and 
assiduous attention from the gardener to bring them to symmet- 
tical perfection. There is no doubt that we acquire many bad 
habits of voice and articulation through imitation; and, besides, 
when the physique is weak, we do not make the physical effort 
necessary to pro- 
duce resonant 
tones. There are 
many other theories 
which might be 
advanced to ac- 
count for incorrect 
speaking, but the 
fact remains that 
we seldom use the 
voice correctly un- 
less trained to do so. 


LOCATION OF 
TONE. 


To begin with, be 
seated upon an or- 
dinary, flat-seated, 
four-legged chair. 
This posture is 
advised at first in 
learning to locate 
the tones, because 
the action of the 
strong muscles is 
much more _ per- 
ceptible when one is seated than when standing. Sit naturally 
and easily erect, with the chest predominating, but not in the 
least strained; relax the shoulders, poise the head easily at the 
apex of the spine, and rest each hand upon the forward part of 
the hip just below the waist-line, with the fingers pressed upon 
the abdominal muscles, as pictured at figure No. 1. Now give 
a slight cough, not strong enough to irritate the throat, but 
simply one spasmodic action; and note the upward expansive 
attack of the abdominal muscles against the fingers. This will 
doubtless be the first comprehensive recognition that the Jearner 
will have had of the possession of such a mechanism as the 
abdominal muscles. 
When we laugh natu- 
rally and unrestrain- 
edly, or when we 
sob, cough, sneeze or 
hiccough, we uncon- 
sciously make use of 
the abdominal muscles 
and the diaphragm. 
Perhaps the only cir- 
cumstance that occa- 
sionally causes one to 
notice the muscular 
action in one of these 
convulsive efforts is 
the decided tightening 
of the clothing result- 
ing sometimes in the 
bursting of a band or 
button-hole or the loss 
of a button in the re- 
gion of the waist. 

Repeat the slight 
cough three or four 
times, carefully noting the mechanical action which takes place. 
The abdominal muscles move upward and outward at each side, 
while there should be a flattening or depression of the abdomen 
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just in front; and the diaphragm moves downward and expands 
at the waist in direct opposition to the action of the abdominal 
muscles upward. The muscles support the voice and the dia- 
phragm the breath, as will be explained later on. To feel out- 
wardly the action of the diaphragm, place the fingers a little to 
the side directly above the waist-line, as pictured at figure No. 2. 

Having to some extent analyzed the mechanical action of the 
cough, we will next endeavor to produce a speech tone with 
the same movement of these strong muscles. First close the 
lips tightly and utter a prolonged groan. This will occasion 
the same action of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm, but 
the action will be more sustained and less spasmodic than that 
produced by the cough. Repeat the groan several times. Next, 
drop the lower jaw easily, as pictured at figure No. 8, being care- 
ful that there is no tension or restraint upon the muscles of the 
throat and chest; and then with the same sustained action of 
the muscles as was employed in uttering the groan try to say 
ah, sounding the aasinarm. Repeat several times, observing 
carefully that the action on the tone is exactly like that produced 
by the groan or cough. 

This done, take up the vowels, a, ¢, #, oand uw, and endeavor 
to sound each one as above described. O is usually the easiest 
to sound and is, therefore, the best one to commence with. 
Round the lips carefully to give purity to the tone, and then, in 
a naturally deep voice and with the spasmodic action of the 
abdominal muscles observed in the cough, sound the letter 0, as 
represented at figure No. 4. If you succeed well with this 
vowel, endeavor to say a and all the others in 
turn with the same deep, pure tone, taking 0 as 
a key-note by which to sound the other vowels; 
or, if another vowel seems easier to articulate 
than 0 and sounds purer to the ear, take it as a 
key-note and endeavor to sound the others like it. 

In this way we can locate our tones. Be very 
careful in uttering each vowel to have the action 
of the abdominal muscles and of the diaphragm 
exactly as it was in the cough. There is some- 
times a tendency to draw the diaphragm upward 
and the abdomen inward when saying the 
vowels, or to throw the abdomen outward in 
front instead of with the lateral action at the 
sides that is to be noticed in 
natural coughing, laughing, 
etc. Both of these incorrect 
movements must be carefully 
avoided. 

Perhaps the first attempt 
at producing these vowel 
sounds may be very unsuc- 
cessful. The tones may be 
rendered nasal by an im- 
proper use of the resonators, 
by an escape of air into the 
nasal cavity or by the speaker 
not opening his mouth suffi- 
ciently wide to produce a pure, round tone; or the voice may be 
husky or ‘‘thruaty’’ in quality, owing to a restriction of the 
muscles of the throat and chest; or it may be high-pitched and 
harsh, denoting a Jack of dependence upon the lower resonator, 
the thorax, the abdominal muscles and the diaphram to produce 
the tone. It may be necessary to make a number of trials in 
order to produce a really pure tone with a certain vowel, and 
the ear must be quick to recognize the difference between a pure 
and an impure sound. Moreover, the student must become 
accustomed to hearing the voice pitched in a very much lower 
key than the one ordinarily used; for bringing the stronger, 
deeper muscles into play must of necessity deepen the tones, if 
they alone are depended upon, as they should be, without 
restriction or effort about the upper resonators. 

After practising the vowel sounds with the sharp attack of the 
abdominal muscles, as just described, try them with the more 
sustained’ action produced by the groan, thus prolonging the 
sounds. Be particularly careful to retain the purity and clear- 
ness of tone acquired in the practice with the sharper pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels. 

Now let us consider how to overcome some of the difficulties 
which may beset the student. A stiff, inflexible jaw is often 
a great obstacle. Sometimes this member seems almost immov- 
able, and again it moves too much, performing the office of the 
tongue; but the latter defect we will explain fully when we 
reach the chapter upon articulation. For the present we will 
confine ourselves simply to the methods. of voice-production. 
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RELAXATION OF THE JAW. 


To relax the jaw, sit in the position described above, and, 
without lowering the head, allow the lower jaw to fall in an 
inert manner, just as it might drop if one were falling asleep. 
(See figure No. 5.) Repeat this action several times, at the 
same time relaxing the tongue and all the muscles about-the 
entrance to the throat. Teach the tongue to lie perfectly flat 
and inactive in the mouth, with its tip over the lower teeth and 
touching the inner side of the lower lip. Occasionally feel the 
muscles about the throat with the fingers, to see that they are 
soft, pliable and wholly relaxed. 

After several repetitions of this exercise, drop the jaw as 
indicated at figure No. 3; and then, without altering the position 
of the mouth and jaw, but with the mind centered upon keeping 
the throat well open and the uvula raised, and with the strong, 
expansive action of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm, say 
ah, sounding the @ as in am, with a round, pure tone of voice. 
The correct appearance of the mouth and throat during vocaliza- 
tion is illustrated at figure No. 6. 

It may be difficult or impossible to follow these directions at 
the first attempt. All the muscles at the back of the mouth 
and throat may be weak from years of disuse or improper use, 
or they may be very much restricted from too great action in 
producing voice. To form a pure, resonant tone, the throat 
must be open and relaxed, and yet the muscles must be elasti- 
cally firm and well under the control of the will; the root of 
the tongue must also be well controlled, and the 
uvula exercised to raise at will. The back and 
roof of the mouth will form an arch, a clear 
and unobstructed resonance chamber for the 
sound to pass through. 


EXERCISE TO RELAX THE TONGUE. 


It may be noticed that the tongue is physically 
a very unruly member, never staying just where 
we wish it to; so one of our first efforts must be 
to gain control of it, which may be done in a 
short time with diligent practice. Open the 
mouth wide and with a hand-mirror see if the 
tongue can be lowered at the 
back, as pictured at figure 
No.7. If not, take the handle 
of a spoon and gently press 
the tongue down, at the same 
time endeavoring, by aneffort 
of the will, to relax it and 
thus assist the action. When 
the tongue is in proper posi- 
tion, try to retain it so entirely 
by the power of the will, at 
the same time removing the 
spoon, and keeping the tip of 
the tongue over the lower 
teeth, and touching the lower lip, also as shown at figure No. 7. 
Then try to accomplish the same result without the aid of a spoon. 

Sometimes the tip of the tongue is as unruly physically as the 
root, having a constant tendency to fly up to the roof of the 
mouth, and consequently very imperfectly performing its func- 
tion of enunciation and articulation. The same exercise in 
relaxation will greatly benefit this portion of the tongue, and so 
will the practice of articulating the vowel sounds with the tip of 
the tongue in its proper position, as in the exercises that are to 
follow. Perfect control can be gained over the muscles only 
by first acquiring the power to relax them and thus teaching 
them to respond to the correct and artistic dictates of the will. 
Faithfully practice the exercises last described a little each day, 
until the tongue becomes perfectly manageable and can be held 
in any position desired. Use the hand mirror assiduously to 
make sure that the vocal organs are all in proper position. 





Ficure No. 5. 


FIGURE NO. 7. 


TO OPEN THE THROAT AND RAISE THE UVULA. 


After relaxing the tongue, and while the mouth is well open 
and the tongue lying flat, draw the air inward and lower the 
jaw, asin the act of yawning, at the same time centering the 
mind upon raising the uvula and soft palate. This practice 
opens the throat and exercises the muscles of the throat and 
mouth. It may cause a sensation of choking at first, but as the 
muscles become stronger, this will cease. Practise only a few 
moments at a time. 
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MODERN LACE-MAKING. 


DINING-ROOM LINEN DECORATED WITH MODERN LACE. 


Fievres Nos. 1 to 5.—The engravings show several speci- 
mens of very rich-looking dining-room linen, and yet the work 
is not at all elaborate. ‘I'he linen is heavy and of a very close, 
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Fieure No.1. ~ .sse- - 
Fravres Nos. 1 anp 4.—Srme-Boarp ScaRF OF LINEN AND Bat 
TENBURG Lace. 


Figures Nos. 2, 3 ann 5. 
LINEN AND BATTEN- 


DINNER NAPKINS OF 
BURG LAOE. 


smooth texture. This permits of firm, effective lines of hem- 
stitching as completions and headings to hems. 

The borders seen on the side-board scarfs at figures Nos. 1 
and 4 are easily made and very showy. Any other design may 
ye selected and developed. Sometimes écru pongee is used for 
the scarf instead of linen, and the lace in such a case always 
matches the fabric in color. 

At figure No. 8 is shown a napkin of heavy linen having a 
handsome insertion-border of Battenberg lace made in this 
instance without rings. 





In the napkins shown at figures Nos. 2 and 5 a medallion of 
Battenburg lace is used in one corner only of each. One is simply 
a floral design above which may be embroidered the initials; 
the other is an arabesque intended to surround the initials or 
a monogram. Any of the three styles uf napkins shown will 
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add greatly to a table bearing lace or lace-trimmed linen. They 
were the outcome of a desire on the part of ladies for more ela- 
borate napkins to use with lace-trimmed cloths, center-pieces, 
etc. Hemmed squares of linen were thought too severe for the 
other articles of napery. 

For the information contained in this article thanks are due Sara 
Hadley, importer and maker of Jaces, 923, Broadway New York. 
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HOT-WEATHER HOUSEKEEPING. 


That housekeeping during the heat of Summer is an easier 
task in the city than in the country has but to be tried to be 
demonstrated. The heat is greater, it is true, but this condition 
may be met by the use of an oil or gas stove. Such an arrange- 
ment, of course, gives no supply of hot water for the bath, but 
this difficulty may be overcome by keeping on the stove a ket- 
tleful of hot water. Except for washing, the kitchen fire is not 
a necessity, and the discomfort of preparing meals during the 
heat is thus brought to the lowest possible degree. The woman 
who must spend her Summer in the city has much to be thank- 
ful for if she understands the use of food. There are fruits, 
and cheap, salads and the green things of the earth that are fresh 
always readily procurable and for much of which the country 
dweller has to pay exorbitant prices, if, indeed, she can get 
them at all. 

How to provide food for the family during the heated term is 
& problem that must be solved, if comfort is to reign. In this 
connection a well-known physician has said, ‘‘ You may eat all 
you need, but do not eat such things as the skins of fruits and 
tomatoes, strings of beans and tough fibres of cauliflower, 
ends of artichoke leaves, melon rinds, cherry pits, grape stones, 
pie-crust, crabs’ legs and the gristle of clams and meat.” The 
fact that the body is more easily exhausted in the Summer 
than at other times should never be overlooked; that pru- 
dence lies in the choice of foods which are not heat-producing 
and which will not put an onerous tax upon the digestion. 
When this has been learned the science of every-day living 
will have been mastered. Fruits, salads with oil or lemon- 
juice and any left-over cold vegetables with mayonnaise 
dressing are cooling to the blood; but unless the fruits are 
fresh they become a menace to health. An over-ripe banana, 
it is said, is more to be feared than a barrel of green apples. 
As for drinks, cold tea or coffee with lemon-juice is satis- 
factory, while cold bouillon and cald chocolate with whipped 
cream are food and drink combined. The value of toast in 
warm weather cannot be overestimated. Toast is bread half 
digested and its assimilation makes only a slight draft on the 
strength. A delicious method of serving toast is to pour over 
each slice a table-spoonful of boiling, salted water, then adding 
a table-spoonful of cream. For Summer eggs are better food 
than meat; but as there is no food so monotonous, the aim of 
the housewife should be to vary as far as possible the form of 
cooking and serving them. There is a multitude of egg dishes, 
but the old-time poached egg or the egg boiled in the shell holds 
its own with the more pretentious methods of serving. For 
luncheon or breakfast eggs may be boiled until hard, cut in two 
lengthwise and Isid yoke side uppermost ; a cream sauce is then 
poured over the whole, which, garnished with wafer slices of 
crisp bacon, makes a most delicious dish. 

Vegetables that promote the action of the kidneys are most 
beneficial during the Summer; among these are the onion fam- 
ily and asparagus. Peas and beans, potatoes, ham, veal and 
cereals are heating food and, if eaten at all, should be indulged 
im sparingly. Water cooled on the ice is much less likely to 
produce illness than that in which ice has been placed. Extreme 
thirst is relieved by adding an acid of some kind—fruit juice, 
vinegar, cream-of-tartar ora little citric acid being commonly 
used. Cooling the blood by holding the wrists in running water 
is a more effective method of reducing the temperature of the 
body than the consumption of excessive quantities of ice-water. 
Cracked ice may be eaten with impunity; the ice cools the 
mouth and the cold fluid is somewhat tempered before it 
reaches the stomach. Ice-cream and ices are refreshing if taken 
in small quantities and between meals, but the use of these 
very cold dishes for dessert after a heavy dinner is no longer 
looked upon with favor. The excessive cold retards if it does 
not quite arrest digestion and certainly invites headaches and 
congestive chills. 
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No considerate member of the family need 
complain of the least hardship during the warm 
season if the breakfast is a very light one, a 
bit of fruit, a cup of coffee, a slice of toast and 
a small dish of some cereal being quite sufficient 
for any appetite. Meat for breakfast is not as 
often provided for the matutinal meal as former- 
ly. Fatty foods are at all times objectionable to 
the refined taste, but especially so during the 
heated term. For luncheon a salad with a little 
cold beef or mutton, a cup of tea or a glass of 
lemonade is_ sufficient, while the dinner may 
consist of a little cream soup. a small portion of meat, potatoes 
and one other vegetable, with a cold dessert of some kind or 
fruit and a cup of coffee. Such a regimen, if adhered to, will 
keep the blood cool and the body strong to resist sudden changes 
of temperature. BLAIR. 





VEGETABLES IN NEW GUISES. 


By ELEANOR M. LUCAS. 


No food is more agreeable during the Summer than a delicate 
vegetable daintily served. Vegetable timbales are general favor- 
ites and are served in many new combinations. 

ASPARAGUS TIMBALES.—Cut the points from the asparagus 
so far as they are perfectly tender, cutting in bits about half au 
inch long. Wash thoroughly, throw thein into plenty of boiling 
water, with a tea-spoonful of salt to each two quarts of water. 
Boil rapidly for ten minutes and drainthoroughly. Inthe mean- 
time cover a pint of bread-crumbs with a gill of hot milk. Let 
this stand until the crumbs are soft, then beat with a fork 
until free from lumps. Add three eggs, one at a time, and 
mix well together. Stir in a salt-spoonful of salt, a dash of 
cayenne, three table-spoonfuls of melted butter, and a table- 
spoonful of onion juice. When well mixed stir in carefully a 
pint of the asparagus tips. Butter small timbale moulds hold- 
ing about a gill, sprinkle with finely minced parsley and two- 
thirds fill the moulds. Set in a baking pan of boiling water, 
not enough, however, to reach to the top. Cover with a sheet 
of buttered paper and cook in the oven for twenty minutes, 
Invert on a heated platter, garnish with parsley and serve with 
a sauce prepared as follows: 

NORMANDE SAUCE.—Place in a saucepan an ounce of but- 
ter; let this melt and then add a dessert-spoonful of flour, six 
button mushrooms and a tea-spoonful of lemon juice. Stir very 
carefully, add two table-spoonfuls of cream and let the mixture 
boil up once. Then add the beaten yolk of a rawegg. Remove 
from the fire at once and stir briskly. Add half a salt-spoonfal 
of salt, a pinch of cayenne and a tiny pinch of mace. 

CORN TIMBALES WITH TOMATO SAUCE.—Grate the corn 
from the ears, beat five eggs until light, and add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a fourth of # tea-spoonful of white pepper, four 
ounces of fine cracker-crumbs and a pint of the grated corn. 
Pour into timbale moulds dusted with parsley chopped fine and 
bake as directed for asparagus timbales. 

TOMATO SAUCE.—Put two table-spoonfuls of butter into 
& saucepan, add a chopped onion and fry until nicely 
browned. Stir in a table-spoonful of flour and a quart of 
tomatoes previously stewed. Let simmer for ten minutes, 
strain and then add a tea-spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne 
and a little minced parsley. Invert on a platter and pour 
about them the sauce. 

CORN TIMBALES WITH CHICKEN FILLING.—This forms 
an excellent entrée ora luncheon dish. Prepare the corn as 
in the foregoing recipe and fill the centers with chicken pre- 
pared in this way: Mince some cooked chicken very fine. 
To half a pint add four table-spoonfuls of minced mush- 
rooms, half a tea-spoonful of salt, a dash of cayenne and 
the yolks of three eggs. Put a gill of milk to boil and add, 
when boiling, a table-spoonful of flour rubbed smooth in a little 
cold milk and a table-spoonful of butter. Cook three minutes 
and then add this to the chicken mixture; cook as directed in 
previous recipe and allow it to cool a little before using. Serve 
with cream mushroom sauce. 

CORN CREAMS are exceedingly dainty, but they must be 
handled delicately if one cares to preserve their tempting appear- 
ance. Use a pint of grated corn and add a tea-spoontul of 
salt, half a tea-spoonful of white pepper, a table-spoonful of 
melted butter and gradually the whites of three eggs (unbeaten). 
Whip half a gill of sweet cream toa stiff froth and stir in lightly. 
Pour into small patty pans, stand them in a large pan wilh boil- 
ing water in the bottom and cook ina moderate oven for twenty 
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minutes or until the centers are stiff. 
heated platter and serve at once. 


‘Turn out carefully on a 


VEGETABLE SALADS. 


An excellent salad is made of six ounces of white potatoes, 
pared and steamed tender, cooled and cut into neat dice, with 
a gill of peas, a gill of button mushrooms (both cooked) 
and a gill of raw celery, cut into half-inch lengths. Mix the 
vegetables together with a fine herb mayonnaise made as fol- 
lows: Take equal parts of parsley, chervil, pimpernelle, chives 
and water-cress—about four ounces of each. Drop into boiling 
water, boil for five minutes, drain and press out all the water. 
Chop as fine as possible, then pound until it forms a smooth 
paste; add a table-spoonful of lemon juice and press the mix- 
ture through a fine wire sieve. Mix this into half a pint of 
mayonnaise. The salad may be fashioned into a pyramid on a 
pretty plate and garnished with crisp lettuce leaves and small 
pink radishes, or a bowl may be lined with the inner leaves of 
lettuce and the salad placed in the bowl. 

Pretty effects are gained by hollowing out one vegetable and 
using another as a filling. Boil some medium-sized celery 
knobs until tender. Drain, peel and allow to become very cool. 
Scoop out the interior with a small-bladed knife and fill the 
cavity thus formed with a spoonful of peas mixed with mayon- 
naise. Place on a platter, mask the celery with mayonnaise 
and garnish with parsley. Artichoke bottoms may be served in 
the same way. 

To make Cardinal salad, boil two large beets until tender; 
slice, cover with two table-spoonfuls of vinegar and allow them 
to stand until the following day. Drain off the vinegar and use 
it in making a mayonnaise. Take a gill of white wax beans, 
a gill of peas, a gill of asparagus tips and mix with the red 
mayonnaise. Serve in little, rose-like nests of lettuce leaves 
and garnish with red radishes, 





SUMMER DESSERTS, CHOICE AND VARIED. 


By AMELIA SULZBACHER. 


Variety is said to be the spice of life, and especially noticeable 
is the truth of this trite old saying in our every-day affairs. 
True, each family has it favorite dishes, yet if these appear daily, 
they soon grow distasteful. The perplexed housekeeper, who 
having run the entire category of her accustomed desserts, 
seeks eagerly for new ideas, will realize in the accompanying 
recipes a desideratum earnestly sought. 


ALMOND WREATIHI. 


Blanch and cut fine half a pound of almonds, beat the whites 
of four eggs to a stiff froth and gently incorporate with them half 
a pound of sifted granulated sugar and the almonds. Flavor 
with lemon or vanilla. Butter well a large, circular cake or 
pudding form with a removable tin bottom. Cover the bottom 
smoothly with this mixture, and on the edge drop a portion 
from the end of a table-spoon or through a pastry tube to form 
a wreath around thecenter. Bake in a very slow oven for about 
thirty minutes. If desired to remove from the tin, lift the bot- 
tom out as soon as it is slightly cool and with a long-bladed 
knife loosen the wreath carefully from underneath, and without 
breaking slip gently to a flat plate. It can also, if so desired, 
be left on the flat tin. Just before serving fill it with choice 
strawberries and dust them well with powdered sugar. Serve 
with cream either whipped or plain. The appearance of the 
dish can be made very beautiful by being decorated handsomely 
with whipped cream run through a pastry tube and garnished 
with a few natural flowers. Other nuts can be substituted for 
almonds, or the center can be filled with other fruits, whipped 
cream or custard of any kind. 


CURRANT TRIFLE. 


Sugar well a quart of currants and let them stand for an hour. 
Take a small platter and put on a layer of macaroons and cover 
them with one-half the currants. Make another layer of maca- 
roons and use the remainder of the currants. Make a wine 
sauce of the yolks of four eggs beaten well with half a cupful of 
sugar, adding to this half a cupful of wine heated to boiling. 
Boil in a double boiler until well scalded and pour while hot 
over the cake and fruit. Make a meringue of the whites of four 
eggs beaten until stiff, adding gently half a cupful of sugar, 
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together with the flavoring. Spread on the top and bake 
slowly; serve cold. Milk can be substituted for wine, sponge 
cake for macaroons and other fruit for currants. 


RASPBERRY PUDDING. 


Line a small pudding-pan with a rich puff-paste or very short 
pie-crust, prick with a fork and bake until a light brown. 
allowing it then to cool. Beat until stiff the whites of four 
eggs, add slowly a cupful of sugar and lastly stir in gently a 
quart of black raspberries. Bake in a very moderate oven until 
doue. 


CHERRY PUDDING. 


A cupful of milk, three table-spoonfuls of flour, two ounces of 
butter, half a cupful of sugar, an even tea-spoonful of cinnamon, 
a very little grated lemon rind and three eggs. Ileat the milk 
to builing, add butter, flour, sugar and cinnamon and boil until 
it falls away from the sides, stirring ali the time; then remove 
it from the stove. When cool add the yolks of the eggs one at 
a time, and lastly the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. Grease 
well a two-quart baking dish, pour into it a quart of cherries, 
pitted, stewed and sweetened; cover with the above mixture 
and bake in a moderate ov=_ for about three-quarters of an hour. 
Serve warm. 


PEACH PUDDING. 


Butter well a pudding-form and pare enough firm peaches 
to fill it. Cut off the top of each peach and take out the stune. 
Partially hollow the peaches, and to them add some chopped 
apples, almonds cut fine, cinnamon and sugar to sweeten, also a 
few raisins. Fill the peaches with this mixture and put back 
the top. Beat four whole eggs with a cupful of sugar to a thick 
custard; then gradually add acupful of flour. Pour this batter 
over all and bake ina moderate oven. Almonds blanched and 
cut into strips and stuck into the top, porcupine fashion. before 
baking are quite an improvement. ‘his pudding can be eaten 
warm or cold, with or without sauce, as desired. 


HOME-MADE ICES. 
By HELEN COMBES. 


Good general rules to be observed in freezing ices are: Be 
lavish with the salt and have the ice pounded quite fine, 
thereby involving less labor in turning the freezer and securing 
a smooth, velvety cream. The quickest and best way to pound 
the ice is to put it in a stout burlap bag, tie up the mouth and 
pound it vigorously with a flat-hexded hammer or mallet. Have 
the ice and salt already packed around the can before the mix- 
ture is put in. Be sure that the latter is quite cold before it 
is placed in the can and do not begin the freezing by turning 
rapidly, lagging toward the end of the process. Instead, turn 
slowly at the beginning and increase the speed as the mixture 
thickens. Be very careful that there is no possible chance of 
the salt or water getting into the can. 

When it is desired to have the cream in blocks or cakes, a 
special mould will be needed. Any tinsmith will make a mould 
of block tin, with a water-tight cover, of any shape or size 
desired, if it is not obtainable at a hardware store. The 
mould should be set in ice and salt while the cream is bein 
frozen, and when the beater or mixer is removed the cream 
should be packed into the mould as quickly as possible. It 
should be pressed down firmly and smoothly, and a piece of 
stout muslin or buttered paper laid over it before the mould 
cover is put on. The mould is then packed in ice and salt and 
kept for a few hours until the cream is ready for use. 

Now for the manufacture of the cream itself: Very few per- 
sons who make their own ice cream will care to use pure cream 
alone. If it can be had, two quarts and a pint when frozen will 
nearly fill the four-quart freezer. The cream should be scalded 
together with fourteen ounces of sugar and a vanille bean, then 
thoroughly cooled and frozen. 

For peach ice-cream use a quart of fresh fruit or the contents 
of a quart can and mash well. In case canned peaches are 
used the juice can be added to the cream before it is frozen. 
The mashed fruit, however, must be kept out until the ice- 
cream is nearly solid; it should then be poured into the freezer 
and beaten vigorously for a minute or two. The foundation for 
fruit cream is one quart of milk and one pint of cream. The 
fruit cream will require rather more sugar than the vanilla. 

Strawberry cream is made in the same way as peach cream. 


Bee Be eee, 
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Add to the crushed fruit the juice of a lemon, the well-beaten 
whites of two eggs and enough liquid cochineal to give it the 
real strawberry tint. 

For chocolate ice cream use the vanilla recipe, adding four 
ounces of grated chocolate to the milk before scalding and using 
a couple uf ounces more sugar than for the vanilla cream. 

All fruit ice creams are made in substantially the same way 
as the peach cream, but where seed fruits such as currants are 
used the carefully strained juice only must be added. This 


can be put in the freezer with the cream and not reserved until. 


later, as in the case of the mashed fruits. Grated pineapple, 
with the addition of a little lemon-juice, makes a particularly 
fine fruit cream. | 

For coffee ice cream add to a quart of milk the yolks of two 
eggs, a quart of cream, a pound of sugar and a quart of very 
strong, clear coffee. ‘The whole may be mixed together cold, 
but, as a rule, the cream is always richer if the milk is scalded 
with the sugar. The well beaten whites of eggs added to any 
kind of ice cream seem to make it less heavy and more velvety. 

Almond cream made from the vanilla recipe, but flavored with 
almond essence or with the addition of four ounces of sweet 
almonds and three or four bitter ones, blanched and pounded, is 
2xcellent. Nut creams with the meats of one or a variety of 
kinds of nuts, pounded or chopped very fine, are equally good. 

Because one owns only one freezer is no reason why one may 
10f enjoy a cream of two flavors. Try making a freezerful of 
vanilla cream and when it is frozen turn half of it out into a pail 
set in a tub of ice and salt. To the portion remaining in the 
‘reezer add two ounces of chocolate dissolved in milk and 
cooled thoroughly. Stir vigorously until the chocolate is well 
nixed with the cream; then pack it down, put the vanilla 
‘ream back over it, cover the can and pack and set it aside 
intil wanted. The work must be done quickly so that the 
vanilla cream will not have time to get soft. ; 

Instead of the chocolate, crushed fruit of any kind, coffee or 
younded nuts may be added to the cream left in the can. Stir 
he mixture thoroughly, put back the vanilla and pack away. 
[his can be done to perfection, where the cream is moulded, 
’y placing the vanilla in the mould first and adding to the 
emainder the chocolate, fruit or whatever second flavor is 
lesired. This should be stirred well and then placed in the 
ther half of the mould. 

Good results may be obtained also by the use of canned 
ream, when fresh cream is not procurable, using three pints of 
nilk, a pound of sugar, the yolks of three eggs and two ordin- 
ry cans of cream. This should produce about three quarts of 
ce cream at slight expense. 

Water ices are not so easy to make successfully, but with a 
ttle practice good results can be obtained. More salt and a 
onger freezing will be required than is needed for creams. 
Yrange and lemon ices are made with the juice of the fruit 
nixed with an equal quantity of water, scalded with the sugar 
ad grated rind of the fruit, strained, put away until cold and 
hen frozen. Other fruits, such as strawberries, currants and 
herries, have the juice drawn from them as for jelly; they are 
nen scalded with the sugar, the juice of a lemon and an amount 
f water equal to that of the juice. 





PROVISION FOR THE HOUSE-WORK. 


By MRS. EDWARD LENOX. 


The bride’s first home is usually a most attractive abode. 
specially if friends and kindred have been generous in their 
edding gifts. This home contains all that seems to be needed 
» make it complete—china, silver, bric-a-brac and other pos- 
sions, which call forth admiring comments from enthusiastic 
iends—yet the first request for a window or floor cloth is a 
velation to this new home-maker. There seems a prosaic note 

the advice that among the bride's fresh equipment should be 
bagful of these friends in need, yet such provision will save 
‘r not a little annoyance. 

The new home is not the only one that shows a lack of these 
quisites for its smooth running, for there are housekeepers in 
enty who never seem to have a proper place for worn-out 
eets, pillow-cases, towels and such flotsam and jetsam of 
susekeeping; and a request for a cloth is the signal for # gen- 
al campaign to unearth the required article. A hit or miss 
usekeeping is such as this—a housekeeping that always misses 

Even the most modest establishment demands thought fruin 
- mistress. if the best results, at the least expenditure of 
ength, would be attained. The problem of always having at 
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hand the needed cloths for any branch of the house-work must 
be early mastered, It is the work of a few minutes to make 
stout bags of unbleached sheeting, short lengths of which are 
always on sale in the shops at small cost. In one of these 
bags all the worn white cotton may be placed; in another the 
flannel that will still do duty for cleaning purposes or in 
time of sickness; still another bag holds pieces of linen, and a 
scrap bag to hold the left-over bits of material from the dress- 
making will likewise be found essential. Bags frequently in 
demand should be hemmed at the top and should have small, 
stout rings sewn tothe hem. The tape is run through these 
rings, and it is but the work of a moment to spread open the 
bag. Old linen table-cloths find a new sphere of usefulness if 
the best parts are made into large squares and hemmed, thus 
furnishing excellent towels for use on china or silver. 

The household that contuins no provision for sweeping day 
has scarcely entered upon its proper furnishing, even if there 
are outward and visible signs of an outlay of much money in 
other directions. Competent maids will not remain with a mis- 
tress who has no thought for this part of their comfort. Covers 
for the furniture and large pictures are best made out of un- 
bleached cotton or cheap print. The cotton can be purchased 
by the piece at a most moderate price, and the possibilities con- 
tained in fifty yards of this cheap material are almost beyond 
computation. Lengths of it are sewed together and hemmed on 
the sewing machine. Some potent influence lies in ahem. The 
writer has seen scant respect shown to these serviceable cloths, 
and likewise to dusters, until they were hemmed; when lo! 
they assumed an importance that was unmistakable. Large 
pictures should be covered with a width or two of the cotton 
when making the room ready for sweeping, and when there is 
an open space between rooms corresponding to double doors, 
the use of a screen made of the cotton is the only solution of the 
task of sweeping one room without having to sweep its neighbor. 
This screen is hemmed on the three sides, and brass rings are 
sewn to the corners and at the centers of the top and sides. 
Brass-headed tacks are tacked to the woodwork at the top and 
on the sides, making a union with the rings. This makes a per- 
fect screen for these perplexing open spaces often found in the 
modern home. 

To use daily for wiping the crockery on the wash-stands 
in use in the bedrooms there is nothing as satisfactory as 
squares of cheese-cloth. These squares should be rinsed after 
each morning’s use, then hung to dry in a current of air. Two 
of these squares a week will be found a plentiful supply, unless 
the family is very large. Cheese-cloth is very cheap, and its 
power of endurance elicits admiration. It makes most service- 
able dust-cloths and can always be depended upon in extra 
emergencies. For use on sweeping days there should also be at 
hand two or three bags made of cotton flannel, tapes being run 
through the hem. One of these bags slipped over the broom 
and secured to place by the drawing strings will be found of 
great assistance when dusting the walls. Trust in a chance 
cloth pinned to the broom invites vexation of spirit; the pin 
quite shirks its duty, and one sweep of the broom lands the 
cloth triumphantly in the corner. 

Provision for the washing of dishes should not be meagre if 
good results are to be expected. Dish mops that are to be had 
in all sizes are seldom appreciated by the average maid; their 
sphere of usefulness, moreover, is limited, and dish-cloths for 
washing the dishes should always be at hand. Very good pos- 
sibilities at little cost are found in the gray cotton dish-towel- 
ling, a soft towelling ready for use when purchased. Again 
the hem is necessary, for without it the square in use rapidly 
degenerates into a ravelled-out rag and is soon consigned to the 
refuse. The hem will greatly prolong its life. The best dish- 
towel for glass or silver is of linen, but it should not be too 
heavy. If too heavy and strong when purchased, there are 
weary weeks of trial ahead of the maid while the material is 
taking on a degree of softness necessury to its comfortable use. 

Hand towels for the kitchen should always be included in the 
house furnishing, the roller towelling two yards long joined at 
the ends and suspended over a wooden roller making a most 
convenient arrangement. Where there are wooden floors the 
provision for the work should include the brushes necessary for 
their care. The dust mop is a modern convenience and saves 
much fatigue, the dusting of a floor on the hands and Knees 
thus being unnecessary. This dust mop has no lint-giving 
properties and finds many uses in the home. 

Minor brushes should be provided to sweep upholstery on 
sweeping day, to clean lamps, the stove and the regular scub- 
bing brush without which the kitchen is. never equipped. 
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THE ART OF NETTING. 


_ Make five of these points, and darn as directed. 

NETTED DOILEYS. ae 
_ 2 - To make figures Nos. 3 and 4.— First round.—Net 36 over the 
Fieures Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 anp 7.—To make this set of doileys _ half-inch mesh. 

two meshes are used, selecting a No. 14 knitting needle and a Second and Third rounds.—Plain, with small mesh. 





Fieure No. 1, 


half-inch bone mesh. They are 
made of No. 40 white cotton 
thread and darned with No. 50 
linen, in the designs seen. 

To make figures Nos. 1 and 2, 
— First round. — Net 14 stitches, 
using small mesh. 

Second, Third and Fourth 
rounds. — Net plain, with the 
small mesh. 

Fifth round.—Net six in every 
other stitch, using the large mesh. 

Sixth and Seventh rounds.— 
Net plain with small mesh. 

Highthround.—Plain, with the 
large mesh. 

Ninth round. — With small 
mesh bring second loop through 
first, net, first through second, 
net, fourth through third, net, 
third through fourth, net, repeat 
all around. 

Tenth round.—Net five in every 
other loop except in the fourth, 
eighth, twelfth, sixteenth and 
twentieth loops; inthese net four 








FiguRE No. 8. 


Fourth round. — Use smal! 
mesh, net 2, thread around mes 
and repeat. 

‘ifth round. — Plain, Sixth 
round. — Like fourth. Seventh 
round.—Plain. Highth round.— 
Plain. 

Ninth round.—Net in every 
small stitch, six in ten of the 
eighteen, and five in each of the 
remaining eight, using the large 
mesh; there must be 100 loops 
around the doily. 

Tenth and Eleventh rounds.— 
Plain. 

For the Points.—Net 20, turn, 
net 19, turn, net 18, etc., to end 
of point. 

Make five points and then darn. 

To make figures Nos. 5 and 6. 
—First round. — Net 14 with 
small mesh. 

Second, Third and Fourth 
rounds.—Plain, with small mesh. 

Fifth round. — Six in every 
other loops over large mesi. 








oo —— 





FiaguRE No. 5. FievRE No. 6. FievureE No. 7. 
Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 anp 7.—NETTED DOILEYs. 


making one hundred stitches in this round, and using large mesh. From the sixth to the twelfth round, net plain, using small mesh 
Eleventh and Twelfth rounds.—Plain, with small mesh. Thirteenth round.—Net five in every other loop except the 4th 
For the Points —Net twenty, turn, net nineteen, turn, net 8th, 12th, 16th and 20th loops; in these net four loop, 

eighteen, etc. At the end of point break off thread. making one hundred in all, and using.the large inesh. 
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Fourteenth and Fifteenth rounds.—Plain, with small mesh. 
For the Points.—Net 20, turn, net 19, turn, net 18; repeat to 
end of point. Then darn the doily as before. 


TRAY-CLOTH, WITH NETTED BORDER. 

FievrE No. 4.—For this cloth hem a piece of linen 11 by 15 
inches in dimensions. Net all around the linen with sewing 
needle and No. 50 crochet cotton, using No. 12 knitting needle 
for mesh. Net 68 stitches on each end and 104 on each side. 
Net twice around plain, increasing 1 stitch in each corner. 
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From The Macmillan Company, New York and London: 

The Gospel of Freedom, by Robert Herrick. 

The Downfall (La Débdele), by Emil Zola. 

The Development of The Child, by Nathan Oppenheim. 

The Shorter Poems of John Milton, by Andrew J. George. 

The General Manager's Story, by Herbert E. Hamblen. 

Stories From English History, by A. J. Church, M. A. 

The Pruning Book, by L. H. Bailey. 

Robert Herrick has written clever books before The Goapel 
of Freedom, but not one so carefully considered—none that 
spoke the right word to the souls of restless, indefinite women 
who crave they know not what, but something that is usually 
suggested by too much leisure, too much: self-admiration 
and their own approval of qualities they more than suspect 
themselves of possessing. Wrong ideals, with too much money 
and admiration have wrecked the happiness of more women 
than toil, penury or ill-health. A better woman saved Herrick’s 
heroine, but still she made herself a lost hope to a great possi- 
bility. This novel will make a stir in a thinking and feeling 
world. 

Emil Zola has ceased to astonish but not to intellectually 
satisfy. He gratifies or he tortures his readers, and happily for 
nim there are as many who like to be stirred by pain over 
imaginary matters as with pleasure about real things. This 
-urious phase of human valuation keeps his pen alert. 7'he 
Dovnfall, referring to the humiliation of France by Prussia, is 
1 vivid description of daily manifestations of imbecility on 
the part of those in authority, of lives wasted by hunger and 
lisease, of internal dissension and final defeat. The reader 
fails to find any species of crime or debauch, an act of unclean- 
ness or cruelty that is not: attributed to the Germans, or any 
selfishness and meanness spared the French soldiery. The 
courage of a few men and the heroism of a few women is all 
that makes it possible to complete the reading of the book. 
Zola's story is based on historical data, but it need not have 
been told. 

More and more are parents learning to feel their responsibility 
for the moral and bodily health of their children. Dr. Oppen- 
reim, of Mt. Sinai Hospital, in The Development of the Child has 
old them how and why this obligation should be felt. He gives 
Centitic advice regarding the mental and physical growth of 
‘hildren and their well-being generally. He deplores excesses 
if mental or physical effort put upon children, by which their 
nergies are worn out and permanently exhausted before they 
‘te matured and through which disability of mind and body 
ecomes permanent. He disapproves in the strongest terms of 
llowing any special precocity to be displayed in a child or 
ioticed by its elders. He says, and he knows by reason of a 
ife devoted to the well-being of children, that an abnormal 
levelopment of any one talent or aptitude is a drainage upon 
be sum total of the child’s vitality and accumulated or inherited 
nergy, a fact that will doubtless explain why infant prodigies 
1ever become great men and women in the largest sense. 

Those who have read The Maiden and Married Life of Mary 
Powell will understand and value The Shorter Poems of John 
Yiiton, as arranged by Andrew J. George. In a way the chro- 
ology of this book clears our minds regarding Milton’s attitude 
“ward divorce, his pamphlets on this subject being fierce with 
oncealed personal emotions that at the time were at a white 
eat of pain, although their arguments are apparently free 
rom his own personal experiences. His Mary was a Royalist, 
ray. pleasure loving and charming, and he (Milton) a Round- 
ead school-master. Much is forgivable in the woman and her 
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With a half-inch mesh net once around plain, netting 5 stitches 
in each of the 8 corner stitches at each corner. Now, using the 
small mesh, draw second loop through first loop, net, draw first 
loop through second, net, fourth through third, net, third 
through fourth, net, etc. Repeat last two rows three times 
more and then net once around plain. Sew to the center of 
linen. Next take a strip of linen 3 inches wide and long 
enough to go around the cloth; fold together lengthwise, turn 
in the edges and baste, and then overhand around the netting. 
Mitre the corners. 
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lack of sympathy with her new, gloomy, narrowed home. 
While she was ‘absent the poet warmed his chilled spirit in the 
smiles of others and his egotisms also in the ferment of the 
times, and found absorption. In the same year that he married 
his second wife he wrote a tender. sympathetic, grieving son- 
net to his dead Mary Powell, which is proof that even the 
greatest poet is not free from vagaries of emotion. Those who 
study this valuable collection of Milton’s shorter poems will be 
glad of a better knowledge of the man’s strange impulsive soul, 

The General Manager's Story is quite out of the common. 
Imagination plays no part in it; neither does love nor descrip- 
tions of nature, except as the latter are needful in explanation of 
train-running and wrecks. The story, which is told in the first 
person, is by a man who had risen from brakeman to general 
manager and who forgets not one of the happy stepping-stones 
to preferment. His was an exciting life, as that of all railroad 
men must be, where alertness and daring are ever brought into 
play. These elements evolve courage and steady the nerves, 
one a physical and the other a mental quality, according to the 
railway engineer. This book will tell lads who look toward a 
life on the rail much that they ought to know, while those who 
travel might well acquaint themselves with the price of their 
security. 

Stories from English History, by A. J. Church, M. A., would 
create in those hitherto indifferent to the history of the race an 
eager craving for knowledge. These stories, from Julius 
Cesar to Queen Victoria, are related with discretion and in 
a simple and delightful manner. The Roman Conquest is 
told in dialogue, the author explaining that this method is 
chosen in order to allow of its events being contemplated 
from a modern point of view. <A bard is represented as relating 
the legends of Arthur and Vortigern; these no doubt have 
historical foundations, but their detail and romance can be 
truth only to the credulous. The story of Canute appears as if 
it were wholly one of facts, but it is the least probable. But, 
perhaps, too many legends are being doubted; there are many 
which it would gratify one to be able to believe, and they would 
do the world no harm. Truth is beautiful, so it is suid, but it is 
less pleasurable sometimes than romantic imaginings. 

The Pruning Book, by L. H. Bailey, will prove valuable to 
those who grow fruits. The author explains the science of 
pruning, the development and general conditions of fruit buds, 
how to heal wounds upon hard and soft growths and various 
ways of reducing sizes. etc. Specific methods are given in com- 
pact form concerning the training of trees and shrubs upon 
walls or trellises, of rearing trees in pots, of guiding grape-vines 
in vineyards, on wires, posts, under glass and in the open. A 
variety of other most welcome ard exact advice is given about 
large and small fruits and ornamental plants, hedges and shade- 
trees, This book has been much needed by beginners in arbo- 
real work. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

The Eugene Field I Knew, by Francis Wilson. 

The Girl at Cobhurst, by Frank R. Stockton. 

Ars et Vita, and Other Stories, by T. R. Sullivan. 

The Crook of the Bough, by Ménie Muriel Dowie. 

There were as many Eugene Fields as the poet had familiar 
or beloved friends, and to each he revealed himseif su individu- 
ally that from each friend’s point of view it seemed as if Field 
could never appear so delightful to another; to each he was 
unique. The candor which in another would have been arro- 
gance was in him a magnetic frankuess that.wooed and won. 
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He was not only a poet but a citizen. His civic pride was 
heroic, his friendships as loyal as they were inclusive and 
special, his kindness limitless whether expressed toward hope- 
less, helpless, spiritless age or to a toddling baby. He was opti- 
mistic from his cradle to his grave, believing that the happiest 
way is the best one and that the path to Heaven leads from 
happiness oftener than through suffering or wrong. In a sermon 
he wrote while a lad there is expressed an oddly arranged 
opinion that is felt upon almost every page of Wilson’s account 
of his ways: ‘‘O, it is indeed hard for sinners to go down to 
perdition over all the obstacles God has placed in their way.” 
His drollery bas had few rivals and his humor none, because 
none is comparable to it. This volume relates the processes and 
progress of his literary and glimpses of his social life; but the 
greatest amazement and admiration of the reader falls about his 
versatility of expression and emotion. That his life ended so 
early the reading world grieves; in that it will never end as 
long as children are with us and tenderness and laughter en- 
riches, he will live on and on. 

Stockton has taken a new path. It was thought by the most 
hopeful of his many admirers that he had trodden all the droll 
ways there were; but The Girl at Cobhurst is an original one 
and one that is delightfully domestic. Its conspiracies are 
formulated in the kitchen, though not by ignorant housemaids ; 
they originate in those who were in and out of the range of 
the spit and the bake-oven. To say this might turn readers 
away from most storytellers, but not from Stockton. His elderly 
managing maiden her‘ine is a curiosity. She may be a trifle 
craven in her methods but not in her purposes. But the plans 
of mice and men, as everybody knows, miscarry now and then, 
and why not the intriguing of a spinster whose diplomacy is 
met and parried by several cooks? And how nobly the spinster 
planned and hoped. 

T. Rt. Sullivan has few equals as a storyteller. There are 
seven tales in Ars et Vita, and some of them allure one to a second 
reading —the highest possible praise. Here and there their atmos- 
phere is unreal, but it is sanely ideal. The stories are, however, 
possible and even probable. They are unconventional and re- 
mind their readers of nothing before set down in types, and on 
this account their originality is delightfully fresh. Their pivotal 
turns surprise, but they are not displeasing—a quality that brings 
rare satisfaction to sated novel-readers. A clean and sweet sim- 
plicity pervades the life of The Phantom Governess and the he- 
roic dreams of the lad hero in The Madonna That Is Childless. 
This Madonna is a heroic unfinished or rather an unglazed fig- 
ure, by Andrea della Robbia, built into the court-yard wall of 
the little church of Frots, at Barga. A lightning-stroke de- 
stroyed the child that was once in her arms. Other stories are 
equally worthy of the reader’s sympathy and admiration. 

Interesting in material, delightful in ways of narrating has 
been each of Ménie Muriel Dowie’s books, whether or not their 
sentiments were approved. Ler latest, 7’he Crook of the Bough, 
is worthy of the most comprehensive analysis of all women who 
study themselves by the search-lights of to-day. Whether to be 
friends, comrades and helpers of men or hold the sceptres of de- 
struction over them is left for women to choose. The heroine 
of this story tried both rdéles and how she ‘‘arrived,’’ to use a 
convenient modern expression, readers will learn by this witty 
social and political account of all the psychological changes 
possible. The condition of Turkey, why it is, what it is and 
what its young men secretly hope for it is told with a brilliancy, 
a verve and a knowledge that is illuminating and enlightening. 
Its author is really Mrs. Henry Norman-—still keeping her 
maiden name for her pen. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

The Standard Bearer, by 8. R. Crockett. 

The Incidental Bishop, by Grant Allen. 

The Lake of Wine, by Bernard Capes. 

Torn Satls, by Allen Raine. 

To understand how liberal and gentle are present religious 
beliefs and how intelligent is modern dogma one should read 
Crockett’s last story, Zhe Standard Bearer. Cameronians and 
Covenanters were alike believers, each in his own way, even to 
death by slaughter, by hunger, by cruel anxieties and by other 
horrible processes. Sincerity in all things, from words to con- 
duct, made life simple but not too agreeable in the times, when 
both Hill folk and the Lowlanders shed martyr’s blood. The 
story is ingenious and easily believed to be historic. Its love 
romance is fascinating, and its romances of heroism under King 
James and his son-in-law William of Orange equally so. The 
dialect is not difficult; indeed, it lends a piquant charm to the 
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stern speech of men and women who under stress cf persecu- 
tions appeared not to know laughter in their own lives but who, 
as Crockett tells their stories, provide it for readers; the quaint- 
ness make the pathos tolerable. Ecclesiastic vituperation in 
those days was held to be testimony for truth and zeal and evi- 
dence of a definite knowledge of Scriptural language. Our 
nerves are too tender to endure it to-day, except it be cooled by 
types and printer’s ink. 

One uf the most absorbing of Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library publications is The Incidental Bishop. The plot isa 
simple one, with complicated issues reaching from South Sea 
slave-capturing to a Dorchester cathedral. An inordinate ven- 
eration for church ceremonials nagged by an over-morbid and 
active conscience is material which no one could handle more 
skilfully than Grant Allen. Its elements for tragedy have many 
uncommon accessories, and its drolleries, while not unchurchly 
except when depicted by the Bishop’s daughter—the most win 
some person in the story—are delightfully possible. Allen hints 
in a broad manner that the way of conscience, when it holds 
both whip and spur, leads on to foolishness and misery His 
indirect suggestion is, to humans, to use a check-rein and keep 
the eyes of commonsense wide open. 

The Lake of Wine, by Bernard Capes, is a strange story. It 
is placed a hundred years ago, and its stirring events upon 
Hampshire Downs are so out of sympathy with the fine civili- 
zation of England to-day, even in its loneliest swales, that the 
tale, with its bogies, its mysteries and stilted speech, its easy 
life-taking and its loyal life-giving is a fanciful romance—doubt- 
less with threads of historic fact to tie it together. It is obvi- 
ously a work wrought out by a sturdy and lively imagination, 
but all the more enthralling because of its seeming impossibili- 
ties. It grips its readers with a powerful clutch and lets them 
go only when ‘‘The Lake of Wine,’’ a superb ruby, is recov- 
ered. The psychological phases of its hero’s love affairs are 
ruled sometimes by natural and sensible impulses and _intelli- 
gence and sometimes by traditional demands for fine manners 
and delicate setting. While discovering which rules in the end, 
the reader will be held in thrilled bondage. 

Love is a tragedy to Welsh folk, even if it be not crossed. Its 


intensity is born of its speechlessness and a wordless imagins- — 


tion. Zorn Sails, by Allen Raine, is a tale of a Welsh village, 
where simplicity, honesty and industry, with what another peo- 
ple would call poverty, includes dramatic elements of the fiercest 
sort. Its seclusion upon the fretted projections of the cliffs tend 
to those intermarriages which prolong ailments in families; and 
such tendencies, of course, increase capacities for physical and 
mental sufferings that are as silent as its loves and hates. It is 
an interesting, sombre story that Raine, evidently a Welshman 
himself, tells with many Welsh terms and sentences that are ex- 
plained by foot notes. Wales is growing in interest and this 
tale will add to it. 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia : 

A Desert Drama, by A. Conan Doyle. 

My Pretty Jane, by Effie Adelaide Rowlands. 

Those who are devoted to Conan Doyle, and thousands are, 
will enjoy his last story, which he explains as The Tragedy of 
the Korosko. It may be an interesting story to such, but it 
has no reasonableness. 
experiences of a small party of tourists from New England and 


Old England, from France and Italy upon the small steamer 
sailing the Nubian Nile and their sufferings afterward on the 


To read of the ‘‘awfulness”’ of the 
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Libyan Desert, affects a reader as does the apparent swallowing — 
of a sword by a fakir, when the on-looker knows that it dis 


appeared behind the front folds of his robe. 
shudder at butcheries by the Dervishes nor feel reverent at the 
reading of Scriptural thanks because some of them were left 
alive. Doyle can do better than this, and may he do it shortly 
to compel his admirers to forget A Desert Drama and the woman 
from Boston who strove to reform every town she passed throuch. 


One can neither | 


A novel of love, ambition, hatred, social revenges, remorse 


and interludes of happiness is My Pretty Jane. It has no plot. 
but drifts on as evenly and naturally as such elements are apt 
to do when interlaced. It is, of course, rich in sentiment, not 
to say sentimentality, when its emotions become a rising and 
overtlowing tide. How imaginative girls and young men who 
are in love, or imagine they are, will enjoy it! Otber readers 
will be inclhned to skip whole pages devoted to ‘ feelings." 
Pretty Jane is a dear and, in a way, her two dogs are dears 
They provide convenient opportunities for by-play and events. 
poetic and sweetly domestic. The story is clean and by no 
means unwholesome, albeit-too introspective. 
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To Womankind 








We take pleasure in announcing to our lady friends, that our 


SPECIAL CLOAK ann SUIT CATALOGUE 


for fall and winter season 1898-9 will be ready about Oct. Ist. The reproductions are 
being executed in such a faithful and artistic manner that we feel justified in making the 
assertion that it will be the most beautiful and comprehensive catalogue of Ladies,’ 
Misses’ znd Children’s Outer Garments ever published. The lines shown of Jackets, 
Reefers, Capes, Infants’ Long Cashmere Cloaks, Fur Garments, Costumes, Dresses, Tea 
Gowns, Wrappers, Silk Waists, Dress-Skirts, Under-Skirts, Silk Petticoats, Dressing 
Sacques, etc., will be complete i In every particular. 


We send this catalogue to any address outside of Chicag ) r QR - G * 


(In sending your request mention the Fall and Winter Number.) 


MONTGOMERY WARD & GO., 111-120 Michigan Ave., Gor. Madison 8t., Ghicago. 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


The season for refitting the house has come again. 
Summer draperies have been put away, and the windows 
and doors have been made wonderfully attractive by 
hangings of rich, heavy materials. The floors are car- 
peted or have numerous rugs distributed upon them, 
The pictures, chandeliers and large mirrors have their 
tarlatan coverings removed, and the bric-a-brac is again 
arranged effectively about the rooms. In short, a home- 
like, cosy and comfortable air pervades the whole house. 
Even when these furnishings are not new they please the 
eye after their long retirement. 

A very artistic suggestion for a corner of the drawing- 
room or sitting-room that opens into the conservatory is 
offered in the first illustration. A curtain of brocade 
damask in a rich red-and-gold on one side and green- 
and-gold on the other hangs between the doorway from 
a handsome brass pole and is caught back gracefully with 
a gold cord ornamented with tassels. Two long, narrow 
plate mirrors deeply framed in gilt, with an outside 
frame of mahogany, are inserted in the side and end 
panels of the wall. The woodwork is mahogany, elabor- 
ately carved in the frieze effect, as is also the long, nar- 
row panel at the top of the door. An onyx table upon 
which stands a tall brass lamp having a rose-colored globe 
is in the corner near the open door, and a jardiniére 
holding a growing palm is near by. Bric-’-brac may be 
arranged upon the two shelves of the table, if desired. 
The highly polished floor has upon it a large Turkish rug 
in beautiful colors. The stained-glass door opening into 
the conservatory is framed in white, which is most effec- 
tive against the background formed of the beautiful 
palms, flowers, etc. A screen may be added to this 
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charming room and easy chairs disposed in a manner 
suggesting comfort and hospitality. 

A corner of a boudoir is shown in the second illus- 
tration. The quaint little dressing-table of highly 
polished cherry is placed in the recess against the 
broad window. A fancy fret-work or fitment is 
arranged at the top of the window, and from a pole 
adjusted here is hung « curtain of silk in two shades 
edged with ball trimming. It is caught up on each 
side with bands of the silk and provides a most 
artistic frame to the dressing-table, which contains 
the usual necessary toilet equipments. A hanging 
lamp from the center of the curtain is most effective. 
The sash curtain is of finely dotted Swiss. At the 
side of the dressing-table is a low wicker stand 
holding a jardiniere containing a large palm. The 
large easy-chair of wicker is made very inviting by 
the cushions of old-rose damask. The large rug in 
the center of the floor shows old-rose and cream. 
A Turkish coffee-table in cherry handsomely carved 
is placed near the center of the rug. A couch, ove 
or two rocking chairs and another table may be added 
to this charming little room, and the color scheme 
chosen may suit individual taste. A boudoir finished 
in white, gold and blue would be charming. The 
wood-work and furniture could be of white enamel. 
the walls hung with Liberty print in these colors, and 
the rug of creamy white, with blue flowers scattered 
upon it and showing a soft yellow gold in its border. 
The toilet articles used on this dressing-table would 
be exceptionally beautiful of Dresden china hand- 
painted with blue and gold. The fret work of white 
enamel conceals the pole from which the curtains of 
striped silk are hung. The hanging lamp of brass 
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FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


We will mail Tue Lapies’ Home Journat, beginning with the next issue 
(October number), to January 1, 1899, also THE SaturDay EveEninG Post, 
every week, from the time subscription is received to January 1, 1899, for 
Twenty-five Cents, for the purpose of introducing our weekly with our 
well-known monthly. ° 

The regular subscription price to THE Saturpay Eveninc Post is 
$2.50 per year. It was founded in 1728, and published by Benjamin 
Franklin up to 1765, and has been regularly published for 170 years—the 
oldest paper in the United States. Everybody knows Tue Laois’ 
Home veo: with its 800,000 subscription list. The Post will be 
just as high a grade of literature and illustration, but entirely distinctive 
in treatment and in kind. 

The best writers of the world contribute to both of our publications 
—and the illustrations are from the best-known artists. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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We Make These 


Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. ees 

















plied accord to Bust and 
Waist Measures, Measures to be taken in the same way as for one of our Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Patterns. See instructions ** How 


to Take Measures” cu the lower part of this page. As per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word “Bust” indicates Le 


Bust Measures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms hy Wire Skirts 


cate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any 

can be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had 
in sizes for 4, 2, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 
alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
Stands. No effort or expense has been 8 in secur 
ing such effects In these Forms as will entitle them to 
rank in the same class of manufacture as the Butterick 
Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 
full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at any 
point, as a necessary allowance for closing and for waist 
stays (bones, etc.) is made in every Form. 


Whenever a Form is desired for individual use, we ad- 
vise the intend! purchaser to send us a well fitted 
waist or waist lining, so that we may select the appro- 

riate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 

e garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 
cannot furnish from stock shapes, as per the schedule 
herewith, a oe of from fifty cents to three dollars 
additional is e, according to the extra time required 
in making the Special Form. In case it is necessary to 
make a Special Form to suit an individual shape, we will, 
before making, specify the charge to cover the entire 
cost. Should our estimate of extra cost not prove satis- 
factory, we will return the original remittance. Waists or linings, that are sup- 
plied us to show aizes required, wiJl be returned with the forms. 


PRICES: 


Extension Stands. The next Four Columns in 


BUsT. 








Bust Form. Full Form. 





Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
Misses’, (6 years, 2.50 5.50 
Girls’, {2 years, 2.00 5.00 
walet oa way be desired: Child’s, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 





tt Transportation Payable by Party Ordering. 4! 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


How TO 
TAKE 
VIEASURES 
FOR 
PATTERNS 
AND 
FORMS. 
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For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requir- 
1g @ Best Measure to be taken, or fora Lady’s Bust Form 
- Full Form:— Put the measure around the body, over the dress, close 
der the arms, drawing it closely—NoT Too Ti@HT. 


For the Pattern of a Ludy’s Skirt or any Garment requir- 
ga Waist Measure to be taken:—Put the measure around the waist, 
eR the dress. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve :—Put the measure around the 
uecular part of the upper arm, about an inch below the lower part of the 
m’s-eye, drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Man’a or Boy’s Coat or Vest :—Put the 
ensure around the body, UNDER the jacket. close under the arms, drawing it 
psely—NOT TOO TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


T=" Take the Measurrs FoR Misses’ and LITTLE Giris’ PATTERNS OR FORMS THE SAME AS FOR LADIES’. 


ates for Packages of Patterns. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat: — Measure 
aronnd the breast, OVER the garment the coat is to be worn over. In ordering 
for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers :—Put the meas- 
ure around the body, oveR the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. In ordering for a boy, give the age aleo. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt:-—For the size of the 
neck, measure the exact size where the neck-band encircles it, and allow one 
inch—thus, if the exact size be 14 inches. select a Pattern marked 15 inches. 
For the breast, put the measure around the body, OVER the vest, CNDER the 
jacket or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closely—Not roo TicHT. In 
ordering a Boy's Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


In ordering, give the ages also. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns the following Discounts will be 
allowed, but the Entire Amount must be ordered at one time. 


On Receipt of $3.00, we will allow a selection to the value of $4.00 in Patterns. 


66 66 


$5.00, b6 66 
66 é. $10.00, 66 6b 


$7.00 “ 
$15.00 “ 


HE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. cimitea, 7 to 7 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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(For Descriptions see Pages 295 to 297.) 
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S>—\THE CLINTON 
“ SAFETY 


PIN-& 


Has a larger sale than 
any other Safety Pin 
in the United States, 
on account of its 


ABSOLUTE 
SUPERIORITY. 


A perfect guard pre- 
vents clothing catch- 
ing in coil. Heavy 
tempered brass wire 
used prevents bend- 
ing. 

Super nickel plate 
, s prevents turning 
brassy. 


nt LOOK FOR 


. - 4 7 2 - 
Sek ta Sf 


= Look for colored lithograph PROTECTED 
of little Clinton Pin Giri 
at your dealer’s. COIL. 


Made in Nickel Plate, Black, Rolled Gold and 
Sterling Silver. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FREE, on receipt of stamps for postage, our new 
**Sovran’’ Pin, Samples of Clinton Safety Pin, our 
y new “Sovran”? Pin and a pretty colored booklet for 
mA the children. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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INO, Sso.—Ladies’ cape of extra fluc qu....vy 

) silk seal Pa ; 2 ins. long, very wide sweep; 
lined with fancy silk; collar and front trim- 
med with bear edging; entire cape beautifully 
beaded and braided and trimmed with three 
flounces of pleated satin ribbon,....__.. $10.00 


No. 409.—Ladies’ double-breasted, box front 
gree, made of hich grade black bouclé cloth; 
inches long, lined throughout with black 
satin Rhadame, inlaid velvet collar; wide 
nL icke eonne a a. 
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No. 576.—Ladies’ cape of high grade seal- 
plush; ins. long, very wide sweep; collar, front 
and bottom trimmed with black thibet fur; @ 
entire garment elaborately beaded and braid- @ 
ed; lined with fancy striped Italliene,...85,00 \ 


WRITE to-day for our magnificently illus- 
trated Fall and Winter catalogue No. 387, the 
most complete book of its kind ever issued, 
It contains 62 pages and over 300 illustrations 
of the latest efiects iu Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Cloaks, Furs and Suits at prices far be- 
e retailer. Wesend everything | 
ree to customer's approval, and money | 
be cheerfully refunded when desired, 


low those of th 


Our catalogue is FREE and you should cer- 
tainly have one, 
of the first issue. 


7 EDWARD B.cRossy 


~< 170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO:- 


THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER CLOAK-ROUSE. 
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Write early and secure one 


No. 755.—Ladies’ electric seal co 
10 inches long, 70 inches sweep: 5-pointed 
lar; 8 squtrrel tails; fancy sil lining... 84. 

No. 519,—Ladies’ cane of excellent uality 
black bouclé cloth ; 80 Feehan lon widee 
collar ane ignt eines with black thibet 

rT; line ack silk serge; new style 
verred pleat x “sen eeae eth eee 
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VOL, Lit. 


September, 1898. 


No. 3. 


DESCRIPTION AND ILLUSTRATION OF A PRETTY NOVELTY IN BASQUE-WAISTS. 


Frevre No. 57 H.— 
This illustrates a La- 
dies’ basque-waist. 
The pattern, which is 
No. 1871 and costs 


10d. or 20 cents, is in . 


eight sizes fur ladies 
from thirty to for- 
ty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is again 
portrayed on page 
282 of this number of 
Tag DELINEATOR. 
This basque-waist 
is of an unusally at- 
tractive design and 
is specially effective 
in the combination 
of royal-blue velvet 
and white tucked silk 
here illustrated. <A 
broad center-front of 
the tucked silk is dis- 
closed in a charming 
way above and be- 
tween side-fronts that 
are fancifully shaped 
and have trifling ful- 
n_ss at the bottoin. 
The round voke ap- 
pearing above the 
seamless back. which 
shuws slight fulness 
at the bottom, is also 
of the silk, and so is 
the standing collar, 
from the top of which 
a circular section of 
velvet shaped in star 
points turns down 
with novel effect. The 
upper portion of the 
two-seam sleeves is 
shaped at the top to 
display a full puff of 
the silk, and _ the 
inted, upturned 
cuffs accord with the 
famcy section of the 
solar. The decora- 
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Fievre No. 57 H.—This illustrates LapIEs’ Fancy Basqve-Walst.—The pattern is 
No. 1871, price 10d. or 20 cents. (For Description see this Page.) 


Copyright, 1898, by The Butterick Publishing Co. [Limited]. All rights reserved. 


tion of soutache braid 
coiled prettily is pleas- 
ing, anda fancy ribbon 
belt gives the finish 
at the lower edge. 
Waists like this 
that are adapted to 
combinations are en- 
joying an extensive 
vogue, and with the 
lovely fabrics shown 
in abundance in the 
shops the variety of 
effects possible in 
them is almost with- 
out limit. Of course, 
the portions of the 
waist here made of 
the ornamental fabric 
may be of the same 
material as the re- 
mainder, trimming 
then being depended 
upon to bring out 
the features of the 
mode. In any case 
decoration is desir- 
able, although not 


actually necessary. 


A very handsome 
waist may be real- 
ized by combining 
heliotrope velvet and 
embroidered mousse- 
line in a lighter tone. 
The sleeve tops, couar 
and plastron are of 
the thin fabric over 
white satin. with 
white satin riobon for 
a belt and tiny jewel 
buttons for ornamen- 
tation; the buttons 
trim the points shaped 
in the fronts and 
sleeves. 

The velvet toque, 
which matches the 
waist, is adorned with 
flowers>and grasses. 
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DESCRIPIION OF FIGURES SHOWN 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ON COLORED PLATES 41, 42 


AND 438, 


Fievres Nos. 53H anp 54 H.—CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 


Fietre No. 53 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1838 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to furty-two inches, bust measure, and is differently portrayed 
on page 283. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1880 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and is again shown on page 248. 

This charming toilette is here illustrated made up in a com- 
bination of plain taffeta silk, plain velvet and tucked silk in a 
delicate tint that contrasts beautifully with the rich shade of 
the taffeta, the beauty of which is again given emphasis by 
the novel decoration of velvet ribbon in two widths. The 
tucked silk appears in a plastron at the front, in a round back- 
yoke and in the high standing collar; the plastron is effectively 
shown above and between the fronts, to the front edges of 
which are joined revers that stand out and partially roll back, 
both the fronts and the plastron puffing out in the way now 
fashionable. The round upper outline of the fronts and also 
of the back is defined by tabs in Bertha effect, the tabs on the 
shoulders being broader than the others and spreading over 
the stylish sleeves, which are completed with fancy cuffs flaring 
over the hands. Becoming fulness is introduced in the lower 
part of the back, and at the lower edge of the waist is applied 
a fitted belt that gives stylish length. 

The skirt consists of a tablier upper portion that shapes a 
decided point at the front and a circular lower portion gradu- 
ated to fit the tablier. The skirt may be gathered or plaited at 
the back and made with or without a seven-gored foundation. 

There is scarely a limit to the pretty effects that can be 
realized in this toilette, shirred, tucked or heavily corded silk 
that will be effective in the plastron, etc., being shown in 
beautiful tints which will combine tastefully with any of the 
handsome silk-and-wool novelties so well suited to the de- 
velopment of dressy gowns. These novelties or fine qualities 
of cloth or silk may be chosen, and if the figure is slight, chif- 
fon or some other tissue could be draped over the plastron, if 
one is clever at manipulating these dainty textures. 

The hat, stylishly trimmed with tlowers and feathers, ac- 
cords perfectly with the toilette. 





Figtre No. 54 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ cape and skirt. 
The cape pattern, which is No. 1856 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in seven sizex for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and is again represented on page 278. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 1839 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
may be again seen on page 290. 

Novelty and elegance characterize this toilette in an unusu- 
ally marked degree. The cape is a handsome mode known as 
the Bernhardt mantle, and is here shown richly developed in 
velvet and chiffon and trimmed with ruchings of the chiffon 
and satin ribbon. The cape proper is of simple circular shap- 
ing, dart-titted on the shoulders and rounded away from the 
throat; to it is joined a ruffle of chiffon, and on it above this 
raffle are arranged two other ruffles, the ends of all the ruffles 
being yvathered up closely at the throat. The large, full neck 
ruche is especially pretty ; it is shirred to a standing collar and 
forms a soft fluffy rache about the neck and a fluffy cape- 
collar effect below, shaping deep points at the back and front 
und on the shoulders. Ribbon is effectively disposed on the 
ruche. 

The skirt is of fine smooth cloth. It is a cireular mode, and 
upon it are placed two circular flounces extending to the belt 
at each side of the front, ziving the effect of a panel and dra- 
peries. The upper tlounce is headed by a fold of the material. 

The toilette is appropriate for many occasions and gives op- 
portunity for contrasts of a subdued or brilliant nature. Both 
the cape and skirt permit decoration, either lavish or sparing. 

Velvet, feathers and an aigrette sdorn artistically the fancy 
straw hat. 


Figures Nos. 65 H ano 56 H.—UP-TO-DATE TOTLETTES 


Fiaure No. 55 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ middy costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 1934 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 


is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, 


_ bust measure, and is differently portrayed on page 268. 


Among the new naval modes is counted a particularly effec- 
tive costume in middy style. which is here shown made up in 
habit cloth, white being used for the middy vest and the upper 
sailor-collar in contrast with the beautiful shade selected for 
the remainder of the costume. Gilt braid and ornaments 
contribute suitable decoration. The mode consists of a seven- 
gored skirt that is side-plaited at the back and hangs in 
graceful lines, a middy vest completed with a standing collar 
and a jacket of unusually ettractive design. The jacket is 
basque-fitted at the back and sides, a center-back seam being 
used in the fitting or not, as preferred, and the fronts, which 
separate tu display the vest effectively, have just sufficient 
fulness at the lower edge to give an easy adjustment that is 
becoming and pleasing. Two sailor collars—one permanent 
and the other removable—add to the jauntiness of the gar- 
ment: a more simple effect will result if the upper collar is 
omitted. The jacket is completed by a ripple peplum and 
shapely two-geam sleeves. 

A suit of this sort can be appropriately worn on yachting 
trips or on the promenade, a braid and button ornamentation 
giving all the smartness that is required in walking costumes. 
A contrasting color will usually be introduced in the vest and 
upper sailor-collar, as in this instance, and will be brighten- 
ing or subduing as required by the prevailing color. Black 
cheviot or cloth, with red in the vest and collar, will be stylish. 

A yachting cap completes the toilette effectively. 





Fictre No. 56 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ basque-waist 
and skirt. The basque-waist pattern, which is No. 1927 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust measure, and may be again seen on 
page 282. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1759 and costs 1s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

A handsome toilette for dressy occasions is here shown 
made up in two shades of finely woven novelty goods and silk 
tucked in lattice effect. The basque-waist is fanciful at the 
front but quite simple at the back, which is smooth at the 
top with slight fulness arranged in lapped plaits at the bottom. 
At the front a plastron is revealed between and above side 
fronts that are rounding at their upper front corners and, like 
the plastron, have slight gathered fulness at the bottom, the 
side-fronts and plastron puffing out in the way so much 
admired. The basque-waist and also the standing collar are 
closed ai the left side. The sleeves are shaped in a point at 
the top to disclose and lap over the puffs in an odd and effec- 
tive way and are finished with pointed circular cuffs. The 
ruffe-ribbon decoration is exceedingly stylish, and the belt ia 
made of wider ribbon. . 

The skirt consists of a circular upper part and a circular 
lower part or tlounce that extends in a point at the front, and 
it is trimmed with ribbon to harmonize with the basque-w aist. 

The mode is so charming that dressy gowns will be made up 
by it in combinations of fine serge, drap d’eté or pretty silk- 
and-wool novelties and faney or plain silk. The ornamenta- 
tion may be simple or elaborate, and choice may be made from 
the large assortment of appliqué trimmings, lace bands and the 
different weaves of ribbon in fancy and standard varieties. 

The hat is stylishly adorned with flowers, leaves and silk. 


FIGURE No. 59 H.—LADIES’ CADET COSTUME, 


Fietre No. 59 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 1935 and costs Is. 38d. or 30 cents, is in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is differently portrayed on page 269. 

The cadet costume is one of the attractive new styles 
expressive of patriotic feeling. It is particularly effective as 
here shown made of blue and white cloth, with blue velvet for 
the collar, shoulder straps, pocket-laps and cuff facings, and 
the decoration of gilt braid and buttons supplemented by 
gilt stars at the ends of the collar is fitting and attractive. 
The skirt is in the new style, having a five-gored upper part 
and a circular flounce lower part, the founce deepening in 8 


. graceful curve toward the back and) rippling>all round. The 
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skirt is fan-plaited at the back and may be made with or with- 
out the five-gored foundation-skirt. 

A close-fitting veat of the white cloth closed at the center 
appears between jacket fronts that flare from the throat in 
cutaway style and are rendered close-fitting by single bust 
darts. «At the back the jacket is basque-fitted, and coat-plaits 
at the side-back seams are in true coat style. The sleeves are 
of fashionable shape and box-plaited at the top. 

The modes in military and naval style have been accepted 


with such enthusiasm that at least one of these costumes will 
be included in the up-to-date woman’s wardrobe. The cadet 
costume will prove becoming to both slender and generously 
proportioned women, yet its lines are strictly military. Blue 
is the color usually selected, but red, brown, green or any 
becoming color could be appropriately used. The material 
may be cloth, serge, cheviot and other close weaves, and a 
braid decoration will invariably be added. 
The military hat is decorated with a cord and an emblem. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES SHOWN ON PAGE 255 AND PAGES 258 TO 266. 


FigurE No. 58 H.—LADIES’ TALLY-HO OR COACHING CAPE, 


Fietre No. 58H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ cape. The 
pattern, which is No. 1918 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust 
measure, and may be seen in three views on page 275. . 

Light-tan cloth was here selected for this exceptionally 
jaunty cape, which is fashionably known as the tally-ho or 
coaching cape. The attraccive garment consists of three cir- 
cular capes graduated in depth and rounding away sharply 
from the throat, the lowest cape, however, being shaped to 
form jabot revers that turn back upon the upper capes. The 
capes ripple in a becoming way all round and are topped by a 
high flaring collar on the Medici order, which is made partic- 
ularly effective by the pretty tie of polka-spotted silk arranged 
inside of it and tied in a spreading bow at the throat. 

This cape is a notably smart style for the drive, promenade 
or for other uses, and will develop satisfactorily in plain cloth 
in becoming shades of gray, green, brown, dark-blue and tan, 
with self-strappings or stitching for a completion. The tiny 
buttons so much in use just now will also prove available for 
garniture when strappings are used. 

The hat is stylishly trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 


FIGURE No. 60 H.—LADIES’ ADMIRAL COSTUME. 


Fievre No. 60H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ two-piece 
costume. The pattern, which No. 1932 and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and may be seen in three views on page 267. 

Among the naval and military styles so popular none is 
more effective or pleasing than the admiral costume here por- 
trayed made of smooth white cloth, with black velvet for the 
collar, shoulder straps and cuff facings, and a smart decoration 
of brass buttons, gold braid and embroidered emblems. The 
skirt is in three-piece style, dart-fitted over the hips and 
plaited at the back.. It flares stylishly at the foot. 

The double-breasted Eton jacket is fitted as exactly as a 
basque; the back is made with or without a center seam, 
according to preference, and the closing is made in regular 
double-breasted style to the neck. The collar is in military 
standing style closed at the throat, and the straps on the 
shoulders, which end in points, add to the smartness of the 
mode. The close-fitting sleeves stand out at the top. 

Military and nautical adornments appear at every turn 
in the shops, where the demand for such decorations is 
abundantly supplied. The various braids and _ braid-and- 
appliqué ornaments are seen in white, gilt, red and blue and 
also in black, and gilt army and navy buttons that are needed 
to complete the effect are also obtainable. Serge, covert suit- 
ing and cheviot are among the materials used for these suits. 

The walking hat is adorned with a coq-feather ornament 
fastened beneath a bow on a band of ribbon. 


Figure No. 61 H.—LADIES’ HUSSAR COSTUME. 


Fievre No. 61 H.—This represents a Ladies’ costume. The 
pattern, which is No. 1921 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is 
is nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measare, and is differently portrayed on page 256. / 

A most attractive style is the Hussar costume, one of the 
new military modes; it is here shown made up in broadcloth 
and trimmed in its peculiarly distinctive fashion with braid. 
A jacket and a five-gored skirt compose the costume. The 
skirt is fan-plaited at the back and falls out in ripples below 
the hips, the front being smooth. The close-fitting jacket 
may be made with or without a center-back seam and has 
coat-laps cut on the side-backs. The right front is widened 
by a gore to lap diagonally over the left front, and an invis- 


ible closing is made. The flare collar is a new style, and the 
shapely sleeves may be gathered or plaited at the top. 

Well formed women are specially favored by the close- 
fitting modes prominent among the season’s fashions, a tailor 
finish of braid being the invariable completion when the 
mode is in military style. Much variety may be attained in 
the ornamentation by using the many different styles of braid 
provided, and the braid ornainents are largely used also. 
Buttons, usually tiny, are another important item in the decor- 
ation on severe styles, the materials for which are cloth, 
whipcord, pebble cloth and other firm weaves. 

Ribbon and wings adorn the hat of rough straw. 


FiGtre No, 62 H.—LADIES’ PROMENADE TOILETTE, 


Fiavre No. 62 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ jacket and skirt. 
The jacket pattern, which is No. 1891 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and is differently pictured on page 280. The 
skirt pattern, which is No. 1858 cost 1s. or 25 cents, is in ten 
sizes from twenty to thirty-eight inches, waist measure, and 
may be seen again on page 287, 

A very stylish appearance is given by this promenade tvil- 
ette, which consists of a fly-front cloth jacket and a graceful 
well-fitting moiré silk skirt with an oddly designed velvet rib- 
bon decoration. The smart jacket is made with a sack back 
and a tly front, the fronts reversing in small lapels that form 
wide notches with the ends uf the shapely rolling collar. A 
smart tailor effect is given by straps of the material machine- 
stitched to position on the seams and edges. Pockets covered 
with square-cornered laps are inserted over each hip and high 
up in the left front. The two-seam sleeves may be gathered, 
but in this instance they are arranged in box-plaits. 

The skirt is in nine-gored style, especially designed for silks 
and other narrow-width goods. It fits smoothly about the 
hips but has a pretty rippled effect at the bottom. 

This style of skirt is adapted to a variety of trimmings, rib- 
bon arranged about it in scroll effects, braid, narrow ruffles or 
milliners’ folds all being suitable and very decorative. 

The stylishly shaped straw hat is appropriately trimmed 
with large ribbon bows and ostrich tips. 


FiGURE No. 63 H.—LADIES’ VISITING TOILETTE. 


Fieure No. 63 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ cape and skirt. 
The cape pattern, which is No. 1890 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and is differently represented on page 277. The skirt 
pattern, which is No. 1880 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in nine 
sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and may 
be again seen on page 293. 

The cape and skirt composing this toilette produce an ex- 
ceptionally elegant effect. The skirt is one of the new shapes, 
consisting of a pointed tablier upper part and a graduated cir- 
cular lower part. It is here shown made of light cloth, with 
two widths of ribbon for trimming, the narrow ribbon being 
evenly spaced on the tablier, and the wide ribbon striping the 
lower part in bayadére fashion. 

The cape is made of black satin, with the yoke overlaid with 
white lace; white lace edging is used for a frill inside the 
high flare collar and wide black edging for a frill at the edges 
of the cape portion, which is all-over decorated with ruchings 
of narrow black lace. The cape is simply shaped, the yoke 
being plain, while the circular cape-portion, which dzepens to 
a stylish point at the center of the front and back, ripples 
becomingly. A black ribbon bow is at the throat. 

The modes may be chosen for ordinary or dressy wear; for 
the former use cloth for.the cape, with @\simple braid decors- 
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tion, and cheviot, serg3, tweed, et¢., for the skirt, are admir- 
able selections. All the rich novelty goods and cloth will make 
handsome skirts, while beautiful capes are cut from Bengaline, 
velours, tine light cloth or velvet, with a profuse decoration of 
knife-plaitings, ruchings and Jace. 

Roses and a bunch of cog feathers adorn the straw hat. 


Figure No. 64 H.—LADIES’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


Figure No. 64H. — This consists of a Ladies’ waist and 
skirt. The waist pattern, which is No. 1847 and costs 10d. or 
20 cents, is in eight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, nnd is differently portrayed on page 283. 
The skirt pattern, which is No. 1866 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, 
is in six sizes from twenty to thirty inches, waist measure, 
and may be seen again on page 291, 

The toilette has many new and attractive features and is 
exceedingly handsome even when simply developed. 
instance tinely woven si:k and wool goods were selected for it, 
and the trimming is fancy braid and a ribbon stock and belt. 
The graceful skirt has a circular yoke upper part and a cir- 
cular lower part on which two circular flounces are placed, 
the effect of a three-flounce skirt being thus produced. 

The waist is a simple style, with blouse front closed in Rus- 
sian style at the left side. The wide right front has becoming 
gathered fulness, and fulness in the lower part of the back is 
drawn well to the center. The sleeve caps are small, vet they 
give a dressy air; and pointed cuffs complete the sleeves. 

The toilette will be most effective when made of a single 
material, which may be serge, silk-and-wool mixtures, granite 
cloth or novelty goods of light or medium weight, and a 
trimming of appliqué bands or silk knife-plaitings could be 
added if an elaborate effect were aimed at, although a simple 
trimming at the edges will be sufficient ordinarily. 

The het is tastefully trimmed with straw net, ribbon, flowers 
and fancy wings. 


FigurE No 65H.—LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


Fiaure No. 65H.—This consists of a Ladies’ shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist pattern, which is No. 1840 and 
costs I‘'d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is also pictured on page 
28&. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1880 and costs 1s. or 25 
cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and may be seen again on page 293, 

This toilette introduces new ideas in both the shirt-waist 
and skirt. The shirt-waist is of bayadeére-striped silk and 
the skirt of camel’s-hair. The arrangement of the box-plaits 
in the back is a noticeable feature of the shirt-waist, three 
box-plaits, wide at the top but tapered becomingly toward 
the waist and separated by two narrow tapering box-plaits, 
being formed in fan effect below the yoke, which extends 
well forward on the shoulders. The fronts have pretty ful- 
ness collected in gathers and they pouch softly over a fancy 
ribbon belt. The closing is made through a box-plait at the 
center of the front. The linen collar is removable, and about 
it is passed a ribbon tu match the belt. The fashionable shirt 
sleeves are completed with link cuffs. 

The skirt is a charming mode composed of a pointed tablier 
upper portion and 8 graduated circular lower portion. It is 
here plaited at the back, but it may be gathered if preferred. 
The all-over braiding on the tablier, the outline of which is 
detined by a row of wider braid, is exceptionally attractive. 

The modes embraced in this toilette are up to date and 
original and cannot fail to win admiration. Decoration may 
be arranged on the tablier or on both the tablier and lower 
portion of the skirt, which will develop satisfactorily in all 
seasonable materials. The shirt-waist may be made up in 
pereale, piqué, chambray, gingham or wool goods. 

Flowers, lace, chiffon and ribbon trim the straw hat. 


Fictre No. 66H.—LADIES’ WATTEAU TEA-GOWN. 


Fiecre No. 66 H.—This illustrates a Ladies’ ter-gown. The 
pattern, which is No. 1851 and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, is in 
cight sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust 
measure, and is differently represented on page 272. 

Rich, dark plain satin and plain and figured light satin form 
the handsome combination here pictured in the tea-gown, and 
the trimming is original and pleasing, consisting of wide rib- 
bun in a nove) bow arrangement and narrower ribbon frilled 
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and edged with lace. A center-front flows full ana tree 
between side-fronts that are perfectly plain, and a fanciful 
effect is given by boleros folded back above the bust in large, 
hatchet revers. A double box-plait falls in Wattean style at 
the back, the gown clinging to the figure at each side of the 
Watteau and breaking into ripples below the hips. The simple 
sleeves are completed with circular cuffs shaped in tabs, and 
caps, also in tabs, and tabs turning down over lace-edged frills 
of ribbon at the top of the collar create a harmonizing effect. 
Tea-gowns are invariably made of rich materials, and in this 
style a combination is particularly desirable. For morning 
robes dainty selections are French flannel, challis, cashtnere 
and merino, with soft silk for the center-front and a pretty 
trimming of ribbon, braid or lace on the tabs and revers. 


Fictre No. 67 H.—UADIKS' NEGLIGEE. 


Fievre No. 67 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ dressirg-sack 
and skirt. The dressing-sack pattern, which is No. 1898 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes for ladies from thirty to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and is again portrayed on 
page 286. The skirt pattern, which is No. 1865 and costs 1!s. 
or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and is also pictured on page 288. 

In this instance the charming négligée consists of a dress- 
ing-sack of delicately tinted cashmere, bountifully trimmed 
with lace and ribbon, and a taffeta silk skirt decorated with 
ruffies of the silk edged with baby ribbon. The skirt is one 
of the pretty, new shapes, having a five-gored upper part and 
a straight gathered flounce lower part that is shortest in 
front; it may be made with or without a seven-gored founda- 
tion and may be plaited or gathered at the back. 

The dressing-sack is simply but very effectively designed. 
It is plain at the back, where it is curved in to the figure by 
a center sean, and the fronts are loose and circular in shape 
and deepen gradually toward their front edges, very graceful 
outlines being thus given. The neck is finished becomingly 
with a full ruche of lace, the lace being also cascaded down 
the front edges and frilled along the bottom of the sack. 
The mousquetaire sleeves, which in this instance erd at the 
elbow, are frill-finished; they inay extend to the wrists. 

The sack could be used as a tea-jacket or matinée, but in 
that case handsome materials, usually silk, will be selected for 
it. The skirt will develop satisfactorily in all fabrics that 
are not too heavy to be made into a full flounce, and only a 
simple trimming is required. The matinée can be decorated 
as lavishly as personal fancy suggests. 


Figure No. 68H.—LADIKS’ AFTERNOON TOILETTE. 


Fiecrre No. 68 H.—This consists of a Ladies’ corded shirt- 
waist bodice and sheath skirt. The shirt-waist bodice pattern, 
which is No. 1875 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in eight sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure, and 
is differently portrayed on page 284. The skirt pattern, 
whichis No. 1867 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in nine sizes from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. Another view 
of the skirt is given on page 289. 

A cloth skirt of decidedly original style and a trim, decora- 
tive taffeta shirt-waist bodice are combined to form this smart 
toilette. The shirt-waist bodice is corded if vertical lines 
that are drawn together at the waist by gathers. The fronts, 
which are gathered quite full at the neck, close under a box- 
plait and puff out fashionably. The shirt sleeves are corded 
at the top and finished with corded link cuffs. A corded 
removable stock collar completes the neck, while a dressy 
touch is added by a crush ribbon belt. 

The skirt is one of the latest novelties; it fits perfectly 
smooth and tight about the figure, the back fulness beinz 
underfolded at the center to retain an unbra@ken outline. 
Below the knee it flares suddenly and broadly, falling with a 
full rippled effect. Flat braid, with a coiled row of soutache 
at each side, overlies the seams with very decorative results. 

The fashion of wearing separate skirts and waists gives an 
almost unlimited variety, and the waists and skirts of this 
season show unrivalled possibilities for decoration. Thee 
toilette, however, could very effectively be developed im ose 
material; a plain cloth waist and a cloth skirt havimg the 
seams strapped with folds of the material may heve 4 bright 
touch added by a stock and crush belt of ribben. 

A straw hat elaborately trimmed with flowers above and 
below the brim completes the costume. 
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Every garment that suggests the military effect is popular; 
chief among them is the Admiral jacket, which is tight fitting 
at the back and has loose fronts that fit close at the neck. 

Ina Norfolk cutaway jacket a yoke emphasizes the fronts. 

A reefer jacket has a 
searsless box hack as its 
special point of interest. 

A box reefer jacket has 
fly fronts, and the sleeves 
may be either gathered or 
plaited. 

The tally-ho or coach- 
ing cape may be made in 
two or three sections and 
has a storm collar as a fit- 
ting accompaniment. 

A military cape is to be 
buttoned up close at the 
throat and is completed 
with a hood. 

Golf capes retain their | 
popularity. A Medici col- 
lar and a ruche distin- 
guish a circular cape 
which has a voke, 

The Bernbardt mantle is 
rendered picturesque by 
the fancy ruche and the 
pumber of ruffles which 

emphasize the lower out- 
line of the cape. 

Round or Oriental 
sleeves and a Medici or 
Lafavette collar will be 
appropriated for a dol- 
man wrap. 

A circular cape is dis- 
tinguished by a circular 
flounce. 

A Russian dolman wrap 
may be made in either of 
two lengths. 

One under-arm gore 
sharacterizes a plain 
‘ound basque, which may 
de made in one of three 
engths; a standing or 
urn-down collar will be 
uitable. 

A. basque-waist which 
125 a fitted belt has among 
ts points of interest a 
ab Bertha and a_ vest 
thich shows becomingly 
“tween open fronts. 

The attractive. points in 

basque-waist are the 
ancifully cut fronts and 
duly shaped sleeve-tops. 

Especially appropriate for a faultless figure is the stretched 
7aist. which has a seamless back and front and may be made 
“ith a fancy or plain standing collar and with or without the 
aps and cuffs. 

Very simple but pleasing is a basque-waist having the blouse 
ont closed in Russian style. 
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Three wide box-plaits are separated by narrow box-plaits in ‘ 


en effect below the yoke in the back of a stylish shirt-waist. 
Applied box-plaits have tucks between them in the fronts and 
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Figure No. 58 H.—This illustrates Lapres’ TALLY-Ho oR CoacHING CAPE.— 
The pattern is No. 1913, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


(For Description see Page 253.) 





in the back below the pointed yoke of a shirt-waist that 
pouches fashionably in front. 

A surplice waist may be made with a high neck and plain 
standing collar, with chemisette and fancy collar or with open 
neck and with or without 
flare cuffs. 

A pointed back-yoke 
and shallow front shoul- 
der-vyoke are features in 
another sbirt- waist. 

A new shirt. waist bod- 
ice is effectively corded 
and hasa removable stock 
collar. 

The pointed shoulder- 
straps, applied broad box- 
plaits on the front and the 
military collar lend char- 
acteristic features to a 
very popular sbirt-waist. 

Flounced skirts remain 
extremely popular. 

One or two circular 
flounces extending to the 
belt at the sides of the 
front make a circular 
skirt up to date. 

The effect of three 
flounces is represented in 
a new skirt which has a 
circular yoke and a cir- 
cular lower part upon 
which are disposed two 
circular flounces; a five- 
gored foundation - skirt 
may be used, if preferred. 

Extremely graceful is a 
seven-gered sheath skirt 
flared at the bottom. which 
has the back fulness un- 
derfolded at the center: 
it may be made with a 
sweep or in round length, 
as preferred. 

A pointed tablier up- 
per portion has a gradu- 
sted circular lower por- 
tion in a stylish skirt. 

The graduated gathered 
flounce attached toa five- 
gored upper part is the 
chief feature in a skirt 
suitable for developing 
soft materials. 

A dainty dressing-sack 
or matinée has a low 
square neck, elbow sleeves 
and bretelles over the 
shoulder: it may be made 
with a high neck, full-length sleeves and without the bretelles. 

A two-piece costume has a close-fitting jacket and a five- 
gored skirt. 

An Empire night-gown or lounging-robe has a round or square 

oke. 
An attractive tea-cown has a Watteau back and may be made 
with or without the boleros and in demi-train or round length. 

A middy costume combines a gored-skirt and a basque-fitted 
jacket. 
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LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A CLOSE- sleeves may be gathered or arranged in three box-plaits te. 
FITTING JACKE (To BE Mane WITH oR WITHOUT a CEXTER- bwecn: tye apturning plaits at the sd . 
BacK SEAM AND WITH THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED) AND zane nve-gored oe volncotnly ped ee iG fps Dy ts 
- ewe * — darts at eaci side, ripples appearing at the sides below th 
A FIVE-GORED SKIRT. (KNowy as THE HUSSAR COSTUME.) hips, At the back the skirt is laid in two backward-turnin: 
(For lllustrations see this Page.) overlapping plaits at each side of the placket, the plaits flaring 
No. 1921.—Another view of this handsome costume may be in fan fashion. The skirt flares stylishly and is of fashionable 
obtained by referring to figure No. width, measuring four yards and a fourth at the foo 
61H in this magazine. in the mediam sizes. If desired, a small bustle or 
Military and naval styles take the any style of skirt extender may be used. 
lead in Autumn fashions. One of the Pebble cloth, broadcloth, serge, cheviot, whipcord, 
smartest military modes in costumes poplin and other woollens may be made up in thi 
is here shown made up in military- style, with braid and gilt buttons for decoration. 
blue cloth and ornamented with We have pattern No. 1921 in nine sizes for ladic 
round military braid and gilt buttons. from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fo: 
It comprises a close-fitting jacket and a lady of inedium size, the garment needs four yard: 
and a half of goods fifty-four inches wide. Pri: | 
of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 























—_ > 
LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET (To Be Mabe Wits | 
oR WITHOUT A CENTER—BaCK SEAM) AND A THREE- 
PIECE SKIRT. (KNOWN AS THE ADMIRAL COSTUME: 
(For Illustrations see Page 267.) 





No. 1932.—This natty costume is again pictured 3 
figure No. 60H in this magazine. 

In no direction does the effect of national or patri- 
otic demonstration exer 
more influence than upesi 
the stvle and dress of the 
season. A handsome co: 
tume, known as the ad- 
miral costume, is one 
charming expression «% 
this influence. It ia here 
shown made of bright 
navy-blue cloth and trin- 
mec with black braid 
and brass buttons. The 
double-breasted Etur 
jacket is faultlessly fit- 
ted by single bust dari: 
and under-arm and side 
back gores and may te 
made with or without 4 
center seam in the back. 
the side-back gores be 
ing shaped on new lines” 
that are exceedingly | 
graceful. It is closed 
to the neck in double- 
breasted style with but- 
ton-holes and large brass 
buttons arranged in two 
rows, wide apart at the 
top, but graduating unt! 
they are only a short di- 
tance from each other s 
the bottom. A standin: 
collar closed in front i: 
outlined with braid at 
all its edges and decc- 
rated at the end wit!: 
flat loops of braid ar- 
ranged in naval stvie. 
Straps cover the shoul- 
der seams, and their up- 
per ends are included in 
, the collar seam, while 
—— the lower ends, which 

1921 | are pointed, are held is 


, position by brass but- 
short overlaps allowed on the back edges of Ba ee tons, the whole impart: 


the side-backs and ornamented at tlie top ipg quite a martial air. 
with a button. The right front is widened by alapthatis joined The jacket reaches a trifle below the line of the wais 
to it and Japped over the left front, creating a double-breasted and is finished in a slight point at the center of the fron! 
effect, the lap being narrowed to a point at the bottom and and back and gracefully curved over the hips. A row oa 
the fronts rounding apart prettily below. The neck is com- . braid arranged about al] the edges gives a stylish and appro 


pleted with a standing collar, on which is mounted a flare por- priate finish. The two-seam_sleeves have becoming gathere 
tion that rolls and flares in a becoming manner. The two-seam (Descriptions Continued-on Page 267.) 
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Front View 
Lapigs’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
CLOSE-FITTiING Jacket (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WirHout A CENTER-BacK SEAM AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED) AND A FIVE- 
GORED SKirT. (KNOWN AS THE HUSSAR COSTUME. ) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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a five-gored skirt. The jacket is fitted on 
superb lines by single bust darts and under- 
arm and side-back gores and may be made 
with or without a center seam at the back. 
The side-back seams terminate at the top of 
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Ficure No. 59H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Cadet Costume.—The Pattern Is No. 1995, pric@ Is.234- or 30 Cents. 
(Described on page 2°?.) 
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FicurE No. 60 H.— This illustrates Ladies’ Admiral Costume. —The patternyis)\No 21982 price) 18. 34, stneeahae: 
(Described on pa.;e 252.) v DY a 


tcuRE No. 61 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Hussar Costume.—The pattern is No. 1921, pric 


< (Described on page 253.) Digitized by 
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and Skirt No. 1858, price ls. or 25 cents. 


Ficure No. 62 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Promenade Toilette—The patterns are Ladies’ Jacket No. 1891, 
price 10d. or 20 cents 


‘ 
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Ficure No. 64H.—This illustrates Ladies Afternoon Toilette —-The patterns are Ladies’ Waist No. 1847 


. : irt No 1865, price Is. of 25 cents. (Describe 
price 104. or 20 cents; and Skirt No 1865, price Is. or a RSTO 
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Ficure No. 65 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Toilette—The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist No. 1840, 


price 10d. or 20 cents, and Skirt No. 1880, price Is. or 25 cents. (Deseri ed en @areig le 
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(Described on page 254.) , Reins Google 
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and Skirt No. 1865, price 1s. or 25 cents. (Described,on.-pag 


Ficure No, 67 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Négligee.—The patterns are Ladies’ Dressing-Sack 
20 cents 
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FicurE No. 68 H.—This illustrates Ladies’ Afternoon Toilette. —The patterns are Ladies’ Shirt-Waist Bodice, No. 1875, 
price 10d. cr 20 cents; and Skirt No. 1867, price Is. or 25 cents. (Dessrbedon e366 25 - 
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FIVE CENTS 


if Bought at one of our Salesrooms or Agencies, or 10 Cents 
if they are to be sent by mail, will secure a Set 
of Our Up-to-Date Plates of 


Military and Naval Fashions 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 256.) 

fulness at the top, and about the wrist are two rows of braid. 

The handsome skirt consists of‘a narrow front-gore be- 
tween two wide circular portions that meet in a seam at the 
center of the back. At the front and sides it is smoothly 
fitted by darts, and the fulness at the back is 
arranged in backward-turning plaits that meet 
at the belt and spring out in a stylish way be- 
low. A small bustle or skirt extender is often 
used to give the figure pretty roundness. The 
skirt flares slightly at the lower edge, where it 
measures four yards round in the medium sizes. 

All tailor suitings, serge, cheviot, covert 
cloth, etc., can be used for this costume. It 
could be stylishly developed in a dark-red ma- 
terial, with black velvet for the collar and 
shoulder straps and trimmed with braid and 
buttons. A naval emblem could be embroid- 
ered at each side of the collar closing. Braid 
ornaments in graduated sizes could be used 
across the front instead of the two rows of 
buttons. | 

We have pattern No. 1982 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the garment for a lady 
of medium size, will require four yards and 
an eighth of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 80 cents. 
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LADIES’ MIDDY COSTUME, 
CONSISTING OF A 
_ BASQUE-FITTED JACKET 
(To BB MapE WITH 
oR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND 
UpreR SAILOR-COLLAR 
axD WITH OR WITHOUT A CEX- 
TER-BACK SEaM) A 
MIDDY VEST AND A 
SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 268.) 


No. 1984.—This costume 
is shown again at figure No. 
55 H in this number of Tur 
DELINEATOR. 

Some distinctively nauti- 
cal characteristics are in- 
corporated in this smart 
middy costume, which is 
here illustrated made of 
navy-blue and white cloth 
and decorated with white 
braid, gilt buttons and em- 
broidered anchors. The 
iniddy vest is smoothly fit- 
ted by single bust darts and 
shoulder and under-arm 
seams and is closed at the 
back; it is long enough to 
just cover the skirt belt and 
is finished with a standing 
collar that closes at the back. 
The embroidered anchor 
above the bust tends to re- 
lieve the plain effect of the 
smooth whole front. 

The basque-fitted jacket 
has blouse fronts that are 
gathered at the waist and 
are wide apart all the way 
down, showing the middy vest in a pleasing way. Wide 
under-arm gores give a smooth effect at the sides, and the 
smooth back may be tnade with or without a center seam. 
Distinctive features of the jacket are two large sailor-collars— 
one permanent and the other removable. The under or per- 
manent collar is of navy-blue cloth and is larger than the 
upper or removable collar, which is fashioned from the white 
cloth and extends down the fronts underneath almost to the 
waist. Both sailor collars are square at the back, and an 
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Front View. 
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embroidered anchor in each corner of the upper collar is an 
appropriate decoration. The two-seam sleeves are made over 
coat-shaped linings and are gathered twice at the top and fan- 
cifully decorated with the white braid at the wrist. The 
jacket may be made with or without the circular peplum, 
which falls in ripples at the sides and back. 
It is finished with an under-belt that is hooked 
to the vest at the ends, thus holding the jacket 
in closely to the figure at the sides and back. 

The graceful skirt comprises seven gores and 
is smoothly fitted over the hips by a dart at each 
side. The fulness at the back is arranged in two 
closely lapped plaits at each side of the placket, 
the plaits all meeting at the top so as to give a 





Back View. 


LapDies' TwoO-PIECE CosTUME, CONSISTING OF A 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET (TO BE MapDE WITH 
AY oR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM) AND A 
WY THREE-PIECE SKIRT. (KNOWN AS THE ADMIRAL 
AS COSTUME.) 


(For Description see Page 256.) 













perfectly smooth effect and spreading in fan 
fashion toward the lower edge, where the skirt 
measures a little over three yards and a half in 
the medium sizes. . The back of the skirt may 
be held out by a small bustle or an extender. 

Broadcloth, serge, fine flannel and lady’s- 
cloth, with a contrasting color in the collar and 
vest, are suitable materials for the middy costume. Embroid- 
ered emblems, buttons and silk braid may ornament it. 

We have pattern No. 1934 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of medium size, requires four vards anda 
half of navy-blue cloth fifty-four inches wide, with five-cighths 
of a vard of white cloth in the same width for the vest- 
front, standing collar and upper sailor-collar. _ Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


* 
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LADIES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A SKIRT 
HAVING A FIVE-GORKED UPPER PART AND A CIRCULAR- 
FLOUNCE LOWER PART (To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
FIvE-GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT) AND A BASQUE-FITTED CUT- 
AWAY JACKET WITH VEST. (KNOWN a8 THE CaDET COSTUME.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 269.) 


No. 1985.—Another view of this costume is given at figure 
No. 59 H in this number of Tue Ds- 


LINEATOR. 
This smart costume is here shown ‘ or 
made of army-gray cloth; it is on the > \ 


cadet order, and the black military 
and narrow gold braids and _ brass 
buttons form an important part in 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ Mippy CostuME, CONSISTING OF A BASQUE- 
Fitrep JACKET (To BE MADE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE PEPLUM AND UPPER SaAILOR-COLLAR AND 
WITH OR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM), A 


‘ 


Mippy VEST AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 267.) 


the decorative scheme followed to give 
emphasis to the military effect. The cadet 


jacket is close-fitting, its jaunty fronts, which ~ ——— 


meet only at the throat, and its shorter, 
pointed vest being fitted by single bust darts, 
while a center seam and under-arm and 
side-back gores fit the sides and back on 
lines that give grace and smartness to the figure. Regular coat- 
plaits below the waist at the side-back seams show single brass 
buttons at the top; and square-cornered pocket-laps cover 
openings to inserted pockets in the fronts. Two pointed 
straps of different lengths turn up from each wrist on the 
upper side, and a strap joined in with the sleeve and ter- 
“uinating in a point near the neck extends along each shoulder 
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seam in true cadet style. 
sleeves is cullected in five box-plaits; they are shaped with 
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Side- Back View. 
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The fulness at the top of the 


two seams and made over coat-shaped linings. he neck 


is finished with a standing collar trimmed at the edges with 


black and gold braid, and the vest is closed at the center with 
hooks and loops, the buttons seen at the closing being merely 
decorative. 

The skirt is a new style with a five-gored sheath upper 
part and a circular flounce lower part that is joined on 
smoothly vet flares and ripples prettilv. It is perfect 
smooth-fitting at the top, darts removing all fulness over 
the hips, while the fulness at the back is laid in closely 
lapped plaits that meet at the belt and spring out ins 
peculiarly graceful way below. The skirt measures 4 
little over four yards and a half at the bottom in the 
medium sizes and a small bustle or any style of extender 
may be worn. A five-gored foundation-skirt, the use of 
which, however, is optional, is provided; it is fashioned 
to hang perfectly and is gathered at the back. 

A costume of this style depends as much on the dee- 
oration to be strictly military-looking as do the 
soldiers’ uniforms. Black braid alone or black and gold 
braid together are used on all colors. The preferred 
material is cloth, although many varieties of dress goods 
are used. The seams of the skirt may be covered with 
bias strappings of the material, if liked. 

We have pattern No. 1985 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To 
make the costume for a lady of medium size, will re- 
quire five yards and three-eighths of goods fifty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, CON — 
SISTING OF A 
DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BLOUSE - WITH FITTED 
BODY-LINING (tHat 
MAY BE OmrTrep) AND 
A SEVEN-GORED 
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s\ SKIRT. (KNOWN 4S THE 
\\ Commoporr CosTUMs.) 
N) (For ee see Page 
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No. 1946.—An exceed- 
ingly natty costume, 
known as the Comme — 
dore costume, is here il- 
lustrated made of dark- | 
blue serge and orna— 
mented with De but | 
tons, the finish being 
machine-stitching. The 
blouse " maces over an 
accurately Tining | 
that is closed at the cen- 
ter of the front. The 
back is perfectly smooth, 
except for slight fulmess, 
which is drawn well te 
the center by two rows 
of gathers at the waist; 
it is joined to the fronts 
in shoulder and under 
arm seams. The fronts 
are smooth at the top and 
at the sides but are gath- 
ered at the waist to a 
stylishly at the center; 
they are and 
closed in double-breast- 
ed style with buttons and 
button-holes, and above the closing they are reversed im 
that extend in points beyond the ends of the rolling collar, 
chemisette front is adjusted in the open neck and a sta 
collar gives the stylish high completion. The two-seam & 
are gathered at the top and finished plainly at the wrist. 
ted belt that fastens with a buckle at the front gives 


to the waist and is an exceaflitigly, fag i le feature. 
Digitized by NaF pee 
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The skirt has seven gores and flares at the foot in an ex- 
tremely graceful style. It fits smoothly over the hips and falls 
in ripples below, and its fulness at the back is laid in closely 
lapped plaits that meet at the belt and spread toward the 
lower lige: where it measures four yards round in the medium 
sizes. With this skirt a small bustle or extender may be used. 

There are many fabrics that will make up pleasingly in this 
way, among which may be mentioned serge, flannel, cheviot, 
pebble cloth, broadcloth, whipcord and novelty suiting.. Stitch- 
ing alone may be used, if a plain finish he desired. Braid and 
buttons may be utilized to give a more ornate completion. 

We have pattern No. 1946 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the 
- costume for a lady of medium size, requires four yards and a 
half of goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 


39 cents. 
—— $< 


LADIES’ GOLF OR CYCLING COSTUMIH, CONSISTING OF A 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET WITH BUTTONED-IN VEST (To BE 
Mabe WITH oR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED), A KILTED SKIRT (THat 
MAY BE IN EITHEROF Two Lenetus) AND A SCARF (THAT MAY BE 
OMITTED). KNOWN AS THE EELIN OR HIGHLAND COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see Page 271.) 


No. 1926.—This picturesque costume is known as the Eelin 
or Highland costume, and is equally appropriate for golf or 
cycling wear. It is pictured developed in a combination of 
plain and plaid goods, 
with a decoration of but- 
tons and sontache braid. 
The jacket is closely fitted 
by single bust darts and 
wide under-arm gores, 
and the back may be made 
with or without a center 
seam. The fronts meet 
only at the throat and 
flare below over a but- 
toned-in vest that shapes 
two points below its clos- 
ing, Which is made with 
buttons and button-holes 
at the center. A circular 
peplum arranged in an 
underfolded box-plait at 
the back and joined to 
the jacket back of the 
darts, is a fashionable ac- 
cessory. The neck is com- 
pleted with a roll-over 
collar having flaring ends. 
The two-seam sleeves 
raay be gathered or ar- 
ranged in four box-plaits 
atthe top. Loops of braid 
fastened under buttons 
decorate the sleeve at the 
wrist and the peplum at © 
the ends in an effective | 
inanner. <A picturesque 
feature is the plaid or 
scarf, which is here made 
bias of the plaid goods; 
it passes under the right 
arm and over to the left 
shoulder, where it is 
vlaited and crossed under 
2 buckle, one end falling 
at the front and the other 
at the back. 

The skirt also is made 
ip bias of the plaid goods, - 
»at both it and the scarf 
nay be made np straight. 
llustrated. 


, LAVTa 


It may be made in either length 
It is somewhat circular in shape and is laid in 
silt-plaits turning toward the back, thus giving the effect of a 
wide box-plait at the center of thefront. <A placket is finished 
n the underfold of the plait nearest the front at the left side. 
Ali the plaits are stitched along their outer folds for some dis- 
ance from the belt, so as to give a smooth effect at the top, 
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and the two plaits at the center of the back are widely lapped 
at the top so as not to spread apart. The skirt measures 
nearly four yards and a fourth at the foot in the medium sizes, 
but.as it hangs it measures only two yards and a half. 

This costume is very attractive and may be made up suita- 
bly in serge, camel’s-hair, covert cloth, etc. 

We have pattern No. 1926 in seven sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium size, 
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Back View. 

Lapies’ Two-Piece CostuMe, CONSISTING OF A SKIRT 
HAVING A Frve-GORED UPPER PART AND A CIRCULAR 
FLounce LOWER Part (TO BE MapE WITH OR WITHOUT 
THE FrvE-GoORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT), AND A BasQuE- 
FITTED CUTAWAY JACKET WITH VEST. (KNOWN AS 

THE CADET COSTUME.) 
(For Description see Page 268.) 


the costume as illustrated will require five 
yards and a fourth of plaid goods forty 
inches wide, with a yard and three-eighths 
of plain cloth fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—— — > — — 


LADIES’ WATTEAU TEA-GOWN OR MORN- 
ING GOWN. (To BE MADE WITH OR WiTHOUT 
THE BOLEROS AND IN DeMI-TRAIN OR ROUND 

LENGTH.) 
(For Milustrations see Page 272.) 

No. 1851.—This tea-gown is shown dif- 
ferently made up at figure No. 66H in this number of THe 
DELINEATOR. 

A very attractive, charming novelty is shown in this tea- 
gown, which is here pictured made of réséda-green cashmere, a 
soft shade of shell-pink silk and green velvet corresponding in 
tone with the material. The back and sides of the gown are 
smoothly titted by under-arm gores, and a center seam that 
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ends a little below the waist and is concealed by the Wattean, 
which is formed in a double box-plait at the neck. The Wat- 
teau falls in graceful fashion, and below the waist it comes in 
between the backs and adds desirably to the width of the 
skirt. The smooth fronts are supported by well-fitted lining- 
fronts of basque depth and are wide apart all the way to show a 
broad silk center-front in full gathered style. The center-front 
is closed at the center to a desirable depth with hooks and 
loops. A very stylish, dressy touch is added by the boleros, 
which, however, may be omitted if a plainer effect is desired. 
The boleros are included in the shoulder and under-arm seams 
and have rounding lower edges, but at the top they turn back to 
form hatchet revers which give the gown fashionable breadth. 
The revers are faced with velvet, and the boleros are silk- 
lined; both are prettily trimmed with full ruchings of ribbon. 
The neck completion is a standing collar with a circular rolling 
portion notched to form square tabs, daintily 
silk-lined and with a soft finish given by a 
ribbon ruching about the edges. The sleeves, 
which are made over coat-shaped linings, 
ure in the desirable two-seam style, with be- 
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Front View. 


coming fulness gathered at the top; they are finished about 
the wrist with fancifully shaped silk-lined cuffs that fall over 
the hand and correspond with the collar in outline and trim- 
ming. Smooth tab-caps fall over the sleeves; they are finished 
in the same style as the cuffs and collar. The tea-gown may 
be made either in round length or with a graceful demi-train. 
Nun’s-vailing, challis, foulard or taffeta silk are suited to 
the development of the tea-gown. It would prove very effec- 
tive if made of black-and-white striped taffeta, with the revers 
faced with white satin and elaborately trimmed with shirred 
velvet ribbon in turquoise-blue or any preferred shade. Soft 
white Liberty silk could be used to make the center-front. 
We have pattern No. 1851 in eight sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, requires six yards and seven- 





Side-—Back View. 

LADIES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BLOUSE, WITH FITTED Bopy-Linrng (THAT May BE 
OMITTED) AND A SEVEN-GORED SKIRT. (KNOWN AS 

THE COMMODORE COSTUME.) 


(For Description see Page 268.) 
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eighths of dress goods forty inches wide, with three yards and 


three-eighths ot silk twenty inches wide for the center-front — 


and to line the caps, collar ornament and cuffs, and three. 
eighths of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for covering 
the reversed portions of the boleros. Price of pattern, 13. 3d. 


or 30 cents. 
——$—$_—__—_ 


LADIES' WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN. (To BE MabDE witi 4 
SHORT TRAIN OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 
. (For Illustrations see Page 273.) 

No. 1896.—A stylish well-fitting tea-gown, giving fashion. 
able breadth across the shoulders, is here illustrated made «i 
figured violet cashmere, with the stock and center-front of silk 
in alight castor shade; it is daintily trimmed with full frill- 
of écru lace. At the back it is fitted smoothly by side-baci 
gorex and a center seam. 
and below the waist it 
falls in large ripples. The 


round length or with a 


lining fronts which reach 
to the lower edge and are 
fitted by double bust darts 
and single under-arm 
darts, and smooth-fitting 


justed by single bust and 
under-arm darts open 
broadly over a silk cen- 
ter-front which is slashed 
for a closing at the cen- 
ter to a little below the 
waist. The center-front 
is gathered very full at 
the neck, falling free tv 
the edge of the gown. 


ed pointed revers that 
are broad at the top but 
taper to a point at their 
lower ends. <A full, wide 
frill of lace outlines the 
revers, giving a broad 
soft finish and extends 
down the front edges of 
the side-fronts in full 
cascades, while the end: 
uf the frills are gathered 
oP closely and tacked 

ong the seam of the 
collar at the back. A 
soft stock of silk closed 
at the back and having 
tiny frilled ends cover: 
the standing collar an. 
provides a pretty finish. 
The two-seam_ sleeve- 
stand out in short puff- 
at the top, the fulne:- 
being collected in gath- 
ers at their upper edge: 
and along the side edge: 
for a short distance. 
they are adjusted ove: 
coat-shaped linings, and the wrists are finished in small ts!- 
that fall over full frills of lace. The wrists, however. may be 
made plain, if preferred. Caps of lace encircling the -leeves 
at the top contribute desirable breadth to the figure and add 
to the charming fluffy effect. 

Nun’s-vailing, crépe and all varieties of silks can be used fet 
the gown; ribbon, silk ruffles or ruchings, velvet folds or braid 
will suitably trim it. Velvet or satin could effectively be use: 
for the revers, while Liberty silk, gauze, etc., would make the sof 
center-front. A very handsome tea-gown may be realized b 
combining gray cashmere and white Liberty silk, with bla 
velvet for the revers and plaitings of the silk for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1896 in nine sizes for ladies fron 
thirty to forty-six inches,—bust measure. For a lady a 
medium size, the,garment, needs six) yards and three-eigi:th 


gown may be made in 


short train. It has plain | 


side-fronts that are ad-— 


and to the side-fronts | 
above the waist are join-— 
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- of dress goods forty inches wide, with three yards and five- 
- eighths of silk twenty inches wide for the center-front and 
stock, and three yards of edging six inches wide for the sleeve 


caps. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


- cents. 
> —_—_—__—- 





LADIES’ STORM CAPE AND SKIRT. 
(THE CaPE TO BE MADE SINGLE OR 
DUUBLE AND THE SKIRT TO BE MADE 
SHorT OB FuLu LENGTH, CLOSED AT THE 
SIDES OR BACK AND FINISHED WITH A 
BELT OR WITH aA CaSING AND DRaW- 

STRINGS.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 274.) 


No. 1870.—Navy-blue cravenette, 
with velvet for the collar, was selected 
for the handsome storm cape and 
skirt illustrated. The skirt consists of 
a narrow front-gore, two wide side- 
gores and a straight back-breadth. 
Two darts in the top of each side- 
gore fit the skirt smoothly over the 
hips, below which it falls in slight 
ripples. The skirt may be made with 
a placket at the center of the back or 
with short plackets above the side- 
front seams finished with laps and- 
closed with buttons and button-holes; 
or it may be closed all the way down 
the left side of the front with buttons 
and button-holes, the different effects 
being shown in the illustrations. 
When the skirt is closed in any of 
these ways it is fan-plaited at the 
back and finished with a belt, but, 
if preferred, the upper edge may be 
underfaced to form a casing to hold 
tapes on which the fulness of the.back 
is drawn, there being no placket open- 
ing needed with this arrangement. 
The skirt may be made full length or 
short, as illustrated, the full-length 
skirt measuring three yards round at 
the foot in the medium sizes. An 
Opening may be left at either side- 
back seam for the hand to pass through 
to lift the skirt. The skirt may be worn 
over bloomers or over the dress skirt. 

The cape may be made single or 
double, as preferred. Each cape con- 
sists of six gores joined together in 
seams that are neatly finished in welt 
style; it fits smoothly over the shoul- 
ders and falls in ripples below. The 
capes are of unequal depth, the long 


cape being preferred when a single 


cape is desired. The neck is com- 
pleted with a turn-down collar. The 
long cape has a sweep of three yards 
in the medium sizes. 

The discomfort experienced in 
stormy weather from damp clothing 
may be obviated by the use of these 
practical garments for rainy day 
wear. 

We have pattern No. 1870 in nine 
sizes for ladies froin thirty to forty-six 
nches, bust measure. To make the 
“ape and skirt for a lady of medium 
size, needs five yards and five-eighths 
xf goods forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. (To BE 
DovuBLe OR TRIPLE.) KNOWN AS THE 
TALLY-— HO OR COACHING CAPE. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 275.) 

No. 1918.—At figure No. 58H in 


his magazine this cape is illustrated differently made up. 
An extremely smart cape that is known as the tally-ho or 


coaching cape is here pictured made of tan broadcloth, with a 
finish of machine-stitching. The cape may be made double or 
triple, as preferred. The three capes are in graduated sizes, 












1926 
Front View. 


the uppermost one being the shal- 
lowest ; they are in circular shape, 
with a center seam, and fit. smooth- 
ly over the shoulders, falling in 
ripples all round below. The up- 
per two capes round away grace- 
fully from the throat, while the 
deepest cape is arranged to form 
jabots that produce an exceed- 
$ ° 

ingly novel effect. A high f#ar- 
ing collar, shaped by a center 
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Back View 
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LaDIES’ GOLF oR CYCLING CosTUME, CoNn- 


SISTING OF aA CLOSE-FITTING JACKET WITH 
BUTTONED-IN VEST. (TO BE MADE WITH 
oR WITHOUT A CENTER-BACK SEAM AND 
WITH THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATH- 
ERED, A KILTED SKIRT THAT MAY BE IN 
KITHER OF Two LENGTHS AND a SCARF 


_ THAT MAY BE OMITTED.) KNOWN AS THE 


EKELIN OR HIGHLAND COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 269.) 


seam and rolled in Medici style; is at 
the neck. 


Light-weight cloaking materials and 


broadcloth in tan, blue, black or brown 
are good selections for a cape like this. 


We have pattern No. 1913 in seven 


sizes for ladies from thirty to forty-two 
inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
jum size, the garment needs two yards and a fourth of goods 
fty-four inches wid:., Price ,o1 pattern.) 10d.(or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE. 
(For Llustrations see Page 275.) 


No. 1910.—Light-tan cloth was selected for this distin- 
guished-looking cape, which is of circular shaping and is 
lengthened by a circular flounce made, like the cape, with a 
center seam. The flounce ripples all round, but the cape is 
smooth at the top and has pronounced rip- 
ples only below the shoulders. The front 
edges of the cape are connected by links 
just above the flounce, and the ends of the 
flounce round away prettily, giving a novel 
air to the cape, which is gracefully wide. 
The neck is completed with a high sectional 
collar that is rolled becomingly. Three 
rows of braid trim the collar and the edge 
of the flounce and also head the flounce. 

Autumn is the time above all others for 
the introduction of capes in styles to suit 
all types, and there is certainly no lack of 
variety in the modes offered this year. For 
ordinary use the style just described is 
admirable, and it may be made appropriate 
for dressy wear by the use of rich silks and 
velvets for its construction and the addition 
of rufflings of silk or handsome appliqué 
band trimmings. 

We have pattern No. 1910 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the garment re- 
quires a yard 
and a fourth of 
goods fifty-four 
inches wide. 
Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 
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LADIES’ CIR- 
CULAR CAPE. 





(To HAVE ONE Se 
OR Two CIRCULAR ae 

FLOUNCES.) PS; 
(For Illustrations SS 
see Page 276.) S 

No. 1915.— A svg 


charming new 
cape is here il- 
lustrated made 
of military cloth 
and lined with 


Ty 
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Silk, velvet, broadcloth, whipcord and camel’s-hair will 
develop this mode satisfactorily, and ribbon, braid and strap- 
pings of the material may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1915 in seven sizes for ladies from thiry 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. To make the cape with two 
tlounces for a lady of medium size, needs two yards and a half 
of goods fifty-four inches wide; with one flounce, it requires 
a yard and three-fourths of goods fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_——_@——_—- 
LADIES’ GOLF CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 276.) 
No. 1888.—The popular and serviceable golf 
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bright silk, 
bindings and 
folds of black 
satin ornament- 
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dart on each SS 
shoulder, and SS 
rounds away in [E00 
sweepingcurves SN N 
from the throat GGG 


in the new way. 
The cape _ is 
lengthened by a 
circular flounce 
that extends up 
the front edges 
to the throat 
and tapers narrowly at the ends. The flounce ripples all 
round, and above it is applied a similar flounce that also 
extends to the neck; the upper flounce, however, may be 
omitted. The neck is finished with a high flare collar formed 
of six joined sections, and inside the collar is arranged ® 
circular ruffle that stands in flutes around the neck. 







1851 
Front View. 





Back View. 


Lapigs’ WaTTEAU TEA-GOWN OR Mornine Gows. 
(To BE MaDE WITH OR WITHOUT THE BOLEROS 
AND IN DemI-TRAIN OR ROUND LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 269.) 


cape in up-to-date shape is here shown made 
of double-faced cloth, dark-blue on the outside 
and a bright plaid on the inside. The cape is 
circular in shape, with a center seam; it is 
smooth at the top, a dart fitting it over each 
shoulder, but falls in pretty ripples below, and 
in the medium sizes has a sweep of about four 
yards and aquarter. The-stylish pointed hood 
is shaped by a center seam extending from the neck to the 
outer edge, which is neatly finished with machine-stitching; 
it falls easily over the shoulders and reverses prettily, showing 
only the bright plaid side of the cloth. A high flare collar, 
composed of an inside section shaped with only a center seam 
and a gored outside, portion, fits snugly about the neck at the 
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bottom and, turning outward a little at the back, flares bruadly 
at the front. The closing is made down the front with 
neat tailor straps that are pointed and machine-stitched and 
attached with buttons and button-holes. Stitched straps cut 
long and tacked to each shoulder dart cross over the bust 
and fasten at the back with a button and button-hole, hold- 
ing the cape in position whether it is open or closed. 

All heavy coatings or tailor effects can be used for this golf 
cape; if double-faced cloth is not desired, bright flannel, cloth 
or silk, plain or plaid, may be used for lining. 

We have pattern No. 1888 in nine sizes for ladies from 
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Front View. 


LaDIES’ WRAPPER OR TEA-GOWN. (TO BE MADE WITH A SHORT 
TRAIN OR IN RounpD LENGTH.) 


(For Description see Page 270.) 


thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of me- 
dium size, the garment needs two yards and three-fourths of 
goods fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. | 
—_____-___—__— 


LADIES’ POINTED CIRCULAR CAPF, WITH YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 277.) 


No. 1890.—At 68 H in this nuinber of THe Detrearor this 
cape is again represented. 

Originality is shown in this dressy, useful cape with its 
pointed lower outline and stylishly new flaring collar softened 
by a full plaited ruche arranged inside. In this instance 
the cape is shown made of black broadcloth, with plaited 
chiffon for the ruche and satin ribbon for trimming; taffeta 
silk furnishes an appropriate lining. The upper part consists 
of a shallow round yoke shaped in an odd way to give width 
to the shoulders and with a center seam. To the yoke is 
sevred the circular lower part, which is made with a center 
seam and cut slightly pointed at the center of the front and 
Sack: it has asweep of three yards and a half round at the 
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lower edge in the medium sizes and falls in full ripple style 
below the shoulders. Ribbon in two widths forms ruchings; 
two rows of the narrow outline the lower edge of the yoke, 
and aruche of the wider ribbon finishes the front and lower 
edge of the cape, with a second row in the same style a short 
distance from it. The high standing collaris formed of four 
pieces joined in a center seam and a seam at each side; it fits 
snugly about the neck at the bottom, but flares at the top and 
broadly at the front. A plaited chiffon ruche is arranged in- 
side the collar and is tacked to hold it in position. A broad 
satin bow with wide loops and ends is tacked at the throat 
and gives an elegant completion. 

Silk, velvet, velours or any heavy woollen material may be 
used for this cape. Appliqué, ribbon, braid or pinked silk 
frillings will provide appropriate trimming. For dressy occa- 
sions it could be prettily made of black taffeta, with ruchings 
of net or velvet, with white chiffon for the ruche and a bright 
taffeta or satin lining. 

We have pattern No. 1890 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cape 
for a lady of medium size, will need a vard and three-eighths 
of goods fifty-four inches wide, with three-eighths of a yard 
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of chiffon forty-five inches wide for the ruche. 


tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
—_—_@___—___. 


LADIES’ MILITARY CAPE. (To BE Wory With or WritHotvr 
THE Hoop.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 277.) 


No. 1872.—A cape in distinctive military style is here 
illustrated made of blue serge and lined with red satin. 
Military buttons are used for the closing. which is made all 
the way down the front, and machine-stitching provides the 
“finish. The cape is smoothly fitted. on;each shoulder by a 


Price of pat- 
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dart; it is of circular shaping and falls stylishly in ripples 
below the shoulders and has a sweep of three yards and a half 
in the medium sizes. A pointed hood in military style shaped 
by a seam extending from the neck to the point and from the 
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Front View. 

Lapies’ StoRM Cape anpD Skirt. (Tue Cape To 
BE MADE SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND THE SKIRT TO 
BE MapeE SwHort or Fuit Lenotsu. CLosep at 
THE SIDES OR BACK AND FINISHED WITH A BELT 

OR WITH A CASING AND DRAW-STRINGS.) 


(For Description see Page 271.) 


completed with a rolling collar having slightly 
flaring ends, and a small strap is secured 
with buttons and button-holes to the ends 
of the collar under the roll. A pointed 
strap is sewed underneath to the top of the 
cape at each shoulder dart and the straps are 


point to the 
outer edge is 
stylishly re- 
versed and 
shows the 
bright satin 
lining. The 
hood may be 
used or not. 
The neck is 


aS SS KN. 


Be SS 


crossed at the front and carried round to the back, where 


they are secured with a button and button-hole. 


This is an exceedingly comfortable garment and may be - 
easily put on or laid aside. It may be attractively made up in 
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any stylish smooth or rough surfaced cloth, and braid may be 
used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1872 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the cape requires two yards and a fourth of goods fifty. 
four inches wide, with four yards and seven-eighths of satin 


twenty inches wide to line the hood. cape and long strap. 
Price pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_ 





LADIES’ CAPE. (KNown a8 THE BERNHARDT MANTLE.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 278.) 


No, 1856.--Another pretty development of this gracefui 
cape is given at figure Nv. 
54 1 in this magazine. 

Exceedingly novel and 
stylish is this cape, with the 
fluffy, airy effect given by 
the ruffles and the full ar- 
tistic arrangement of the 
neck. As seen in the il- 
lustrations it is suitable 
for dressy occasions, being 
made of taffeta silk, point 
d’esprit net and lace flounc- 
ing, narrow shirred ribbon 
and wide satin ribbon giv- 
ing elaborate trimming. 
The cape is daintily lined 
with silk. It is cut in cir- 
cular style, reaching to a 
little below the waist at the 
back and falling in soft 
pretty ripples at the sides: 
it is fitted smoothly on the 
shoulders by a dart at each 
side. The front edges round 
away sharply in the new 
way from the neck, which 
is finished with a standing 
collar. To the lower edge 
of the cape is joined a ful! 
point d’esprit ruffle, and 
above this ruffle two similar 
rutfies are applied, the up- 
per one being turned under 
and shirred to form a double 
frill at the top. All the 
rufies meet at the neck, 
where the ends are gath- 
ered up closely and tacked 
to the ends of the collar. 
The arrangement of the 
ruche is especially effect- 
ive; it is made of lace 
flouncing gathered twice 
near the center and sewed 
along the gatherings to the 
top and bottom of the col- 
lar; the net portion of the 
lace forms a full, wide gath- 
ered frill, which is graceful 
and full about the neck, and 
the embroidered part of the 
lace forms a sort of fluffy 
collarette which falls in a 
very deep point at the cen- 
ter of the back and at each 
side of the front and in 
shorter points on the shonl- 
ders. A narrow ribbon 
ruching edges the top of 
BS the ruche and ae ees 

edge of each ruffle, an 

1870 wide ribbon is artistically 
disposed over the shirrings 
in the ruche and tied in 
a bow with long, pointed streamers at the front. 

Velvet or satin would satisfactorily develop this cape, 
with lace, chiffon or movsseline,de soie, etc., for the ruffles 
and ruche. A serviceable and dressy) cape suitable for all 
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Back View. 
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occasions may be made of black taffeta, with the ruffles of 
the same material either pinked or edged with narrow velvet 
ribbon, with black lace for the ruche and 
loops of velvet ribbon for decoration. A 
touch of color could be added by a bright 
taffeta lining in either a plain or fancy 
variety and a bow of ribbon may be placed 
at the throat. 

We have pattern No. 1856 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. To make the cape for a 
lady of medium size, will require a yard 
and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, while the ruffles require three 
yards and a half of material 
forty-five inches wide, and the 
ruche four yards of flouncing 
sixteen inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ll > MA 


LADIES’ RUSSIAN DOLMAN 
WRAP. (To BEIN EITHER 
or Two LENGTHS.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 278.) 


No. 1869.—The Russian dol- 
man wrap is a handsome gar- 
ment that is gaining fashion- 
able favor especially for car- 
riage and evening wear. It 
is illustrated made of corded 
silk and satin and garnitured 
with jet passementerie and tas- 
sels. The back, which is shaped 
by a center seam, narrows to- 
ward the waist and is joined in shoulder seams to narrow 
fronts that have the effect of a round yoke on the shoulder. 
Wide circular sides gathered slightly on the shoulders connect 
the fronts and back, and below the waist an underfolded 
box-plait at the center seam and a deep underfolded, for- 
ward-turning 
plait at each 
kide-back seam 
introduce grace- 
ful, stylish ful- 
ness in the skirt. 
A deep for- 
ward-turning 
plait conceals 
the upright 
seam joining 
each side to the 
front and also 


openings in these seams for the hands to pass through, and 
the sides fall in handsome ripples below the shoulders 


1910 


Front View. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. 
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Gathered bretelle-frills arranged across the top of the sides 
and down the side-back seams to meet in points at the waist 
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Back View. 
LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE. 


(For Description see Page 272.) 


add much tothe handsome effect of 
the wrap, which may be in either 
of two lengths. The high flaring 
collar is in four sections and rolls 
and flares stylishly. 

Velours, velvet or heavy cloth 
is a suitable selection for the wrap 
and an all-over jet trimming on 
the front and back or bands of passementerie, fur, ete., at all 
the edges will provide satisfactory garniture. 

We have pattern No. 1869 in five sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, 
the garment requires six yards and three-eighths of silk 
twenty inches wide, 
with seven-eighths of 
a yard of satin twenty 
inches wide for the 
frills. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—_ — —- > — — 


LADIES’ DOLMAN 
WRAP. (To BE MADE 
WITH Mepict or La- 
FAYETTE COLLAR AND 
POINTED OR ROUND 
ORIENTAL SLEEVES.) 


(For Dlustrations see 
Page 279.) 


No. 1868.—Brocad- 
ed corded silk was 
chosen for this hand- 
some dolman wrap, 
with feather trimming 
for an edge decora- 
tion. and a double ac- 
cordion-plaited frill 
inside the flare col- 
lar, which is trimmed 
on the outside with 
an encircling wrin- 
kled ribbon and bows. 
The back is shaped by a center seam and stands out in two 
flutes below the waist. It is separated from the loose fronts, 
which fall in long, square tabs, by the oriental sleeves, which 
have just enough fulness at the top to give a becoming effect 
on the shoulders. A gore inserted between the fronts and 
the lower part of the sleeve gives a graceful and correct 
adjustment. The sleeves may be pointed or round at the 
lower edge and are retained in proper position by a short 
piece of elastic extending between the side-back seams and 
the lower end of the seam joining dhe farts to the fronts. 
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(To BE DOUBLE OR 
TRIPLE.) (KNOWN AS THE TALLY- 
Ho or CoacHING CAPE.) 


(For Description see Page 271.) 


Ribbon ties tacked underneath tothe back are tied in front 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ CIRCULAR CAPE. (TO HAVE ONE OR 
Two CIRCULAR FLOUNCES.) 


(For Description see Page 272.) 


to hold the back in to the figure. The neck 
finish may be a moderately high Medici col- 
lar with a center seam that is left open at 
the top, the edges flaring slightly, or it may 
be a Lafayette collar, as preferred, both 
styles being illustrated. 

Dolman wraps are liked by elderly ladies, 
for whom they are most suitabie. Piain or 
brocaded velvet, velours and heavy corded 
silk are appropriate materials. 

We have pattern No. 1868 in five sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To 
make the wrap for a lady of medium size, needs 
two yards and three-eighths of material fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ FLY-FRONT JACKET, WITH SEAMLESS 
BOX BACK. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES 

Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED. ) 

(For Illustrations see Page 279.) 


No. 1897.—This jacket is shown developed in tan 
cloth, and machine-stitching gives 
the tailor finish. Only shoulder 
and under-arm seams shape the 
garment, the under-arm seams 
terminating a short distance above 
the lower edge to give the required — 
spring; and the back of the jacket 
is in seamless box style. The 
fronts are loose and are reversed 
at the top in small lapels that form 
notches with the ends of the roll- 
ing collar; they are closed with a 
fly. Oblong pocket-laps conceal 
openings to inserted side-pockets 
and a left breast-pooket. The two- 
seam sleeves may have their ful- 
ness collected in gathers or ar- 
ranged in four box-plaits at the 
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top. 

The jacket may be developed 
in cheviot, serge, etc., and, if 
preferred, strappings of the mate- 
rial may be used. An inlay of 
velvet or silk may be added to the 
collar and lapels, with very stylish : 
effect. SSSR 
We have pattern No. 1897 in 1888 
seven sizes for ladies from thirty Front View 
to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, 





ADMIRAL JACKET. (To HavE The 


SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 280.) 


No. 1928.—While naval matters are absorb- 
ing so much attention, the handsome Admira) 
jacket here shown will be very popular for 
Autumn wear. It is novel in design but cut 
in the unobtrusive style which always shows 
good taste and marks the well dressed woman. 
It is strictly tailor-made, of navy-blue cloth 


and trimmed with black 
braid and brass buttons. 
It is perfectly adjusted 
by a center seam and un- 
der-arm and _ side-back 
gores, the side-back gores 
being shaped to give the 
correct military lines. 
The ieee fits the figure 
snugly at the sides and 
back, with scanty fulness 
below the waist arranged 
in coat-plaits at the side- 
back seams and with 
coat-laps below the cen- 
ter seam. A brass but- 
ton is placed at the top 
of each coat-plait for or- 
namentation. The fronts 
fall loose in box coat 
fashion and close snugly 
to the throat in the de- 
sirable double-breasted 
manner with  button- 






Back View. 
LADIES’ GOLF CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 272.) 


holes and large brass buttons. The 
jacket is perfectly fitted at the neck 
by a shallow upright dart taken up 
in the center of each front. Small 
pockets covered with oblong pocket- 
laps are inserted in the fronts just 
over the hips. The standing eollar is 
outlined with braid, which is formed 
into flat loop-ornaments at each side 
of the closing. An appropriate 
touch is given by pointed shouider 
straps edged with braid and held in 
position by a brass button at each 


the garment will need a yard and five-cighths of material end. Coat sleeves in plain two-seam style are used; at the 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. top the fulness may;be arranged in box-plaits between upward 
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turning side-plaits, or it may be gathered, as 
preferred. The wrists are finished with hems 
and a round cuff is simulated with braid. Red 
taffeta furnishes a suitable lining. 

All styles of tailor materials may be used in 
the construction of this jacket. Velvet or 
cloth will prettily inlay the collar and give a 
very dressy touch and one very much in yogue. 
Gilt braid and brass buttons on blue cloth im- 
part a martial air. 

We have pattern No. 1928 in nine sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. For a lady of medium 
size, the garment needs a yard 
and five-eighths of goods fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
JACKET. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 280.) 


No. 1901.—Serge was selected 
for this natty jacket, which is suit- 
ably finished in tailor style with 
machine-stitching and _ butons. 
Under-arm and side-back gores 
and acurving center seam render 
the adjustment at the back and 
sides stylishly close, and the cen- 
ter seam is terminated at the top 
of coat-laps, while coat-plaits ap- 
pear at the side-back seams. A 
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Back View. 
LADIES’ POINTED CIRCULAR CAPE, 
WITH YOKE. 
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(For Description see Page 273.) 
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with braid or strappings of the 
material or finished plainly. An 
inlay of velvet may be added to 
the collar, lapels and pocket-laps. 

We have pattern No. 1901 in 
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button marks the top of each coat- nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
plait. The loose-fitting fronts are 1890 to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
closed in double-breasted style at Front View. To make the garment for a lady 


of medium size, will require a 
yard and seven-eighths of mate- 
rial fiftv-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
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SS 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ JACKET, WITH SACK BACK AND FLY 
FRONT. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES Box- 
PLAITED OR GATHERED. ) 
(For Illustrations see Page 280.) 
No. 1891.— At figure No. 62 H in this magazine this 
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Lapres’ MitiTary Cape. (To BE WORN 
Wirnu or WITHOUT THE Hoop.) 
(For Description see Page 273.) 


the bust and below the waist with but- 
tons and button-holes; they are reversed 
at the top in stylish lapels that extend in 
points beyond the ends of the rolling col- 
lar. Square-cornered pocket-laps conceal 
opening to inserted side-pockets; and the 
fulness in the two-seam sleeves may be 
arranged in three box-plaits between two 
apward-turning plaits or collected in 
gathers, as preferred. The jacket ex- 
‘tends to a fashionable depth all round. 


- @overt cloth and broadcloth and a variety of coatings will 
suitably develop this stylish jacket, which may be decorated 


1872 
Back View. 


jacket may be seen differently made up.., 

A very jaunty jacket is here shown of light-tan 
coating, with a neat tailor finish of bias strappings. 
It has a pretty sack back semi-fitted by a center seam 


and side seams that come well 
to the back, the side seams be- 
ing terminated at the top of 
short extensions allowed on the 
fronts. The fronts are cut plain 
and straight while hanging 
quite loosely below the bust 
and are curved prettily to the 
figure at the sides by long un- 
der-arm darts. The closing is 
nade with buttons and button- 
holes in a fly below small revers 
that form wide notches with 
the ends of the stylish rolling 
collar. Pockets are inserted in 
the fronts over the hips and 
are neatly finished with oblong 
pocket-laps. A breast pocket 
is inserted in the left front and 
covered by a lap to agree with 
the hip pockets. Two-seam coat 
sleeves are used and their ful- 
ness may be arranged in box- 
plaits or gathers at the top; 
the outside seam is covered by 
a machine-stitched strap of the 
material, while a simulated 


cuff finish is given by a similar strap stitghedyth position. 
All tailor cloths, serge, Heathér Ymixtares ayhisuitings may 
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be used in the construction of this jacket. Taffeta silk, plain 
or checked, is suitable for lining and braid may appropriately 
be used for trimming. <A very stylish example of the mode is 


true cuta- 
way style. 
Box-plaits 


of castor-colored broadcloth, with collar and cuff facingsof are applied 
velvet in a darker shade and bias straps of the material fora over the 


finish. A striped silk lining completes the jacket. 

We have pattern No. 1591 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, will need a yard and five- 
eighths of goods fifty-four inches wide, with half a yard of 
material in the same width extra for strapping. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 
cents. 


darts and 
terminate 
under patch 
pockets, 
which are 
rounding at 


i 
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LADIES’ JACK- 
ET. (To Have 


THE SLEEVES 
Box - PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) 


KNOWN AS 

THE NOR- 

FOLK CUTA- 
WAY. 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 281.) 


No. 1846.— 
This jacket is 
decidedly smart and novel. A 
smoothly-fitting back is com- 
bined with the becoming Nor- 
folk style in front, while the 
natty cutaway -outlines give a 
very original touch to the 
whole. he jacket is shown 
made of whipcord, lined with 
bright taffeta silk and finished 
with machine-stitching. A plain 
straight yoke forms the upper 
part of the front, and the jacket 
is correctly fitted by single darts, 
under-arm and side-back gores 
and a center seam. Coat-plaits 
are formed below the waist at 
the side-back seams, while the 
center and side seams are ter- 
minated a short distance from 
the bottom and the corners 
neatly rounded. The yoke is 
reversed in small lapels which 
form notches with the ends of 
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1869 
Back View. 
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Back View. 


LADIES’ CAPE. (KNOWN AS THE BERNHARDT 
MANTLE.) 


(For Description see Page 274.) 


shown is made of blue broadcloth. 


1856 


Front View. 


give the needed spring over the hips. 


the rolling coat-collar. The closing is made with three but- 





















LADIES’ RusstaN DOLMAN WRAP. 
EITHER OF Two LENGTHS.) 
(For Description see Page 275.) 


(TO BE IN 


the front, straight at the back and finished 
with laps similarly shaped. Two-seam coat 
sleeves, which may be either gathered or 
=A, box-plaited at the top, are finished at the 
bottom with machine-stitched hems. 

Serge, cloth, ete., are suitable for this jack- 
et, and stitching usually forms the fish. 

We have pattern No. 1846 in eight sizes 


for ladies from 
thirty to forty- 
four inches, 
bust measure. 
To make the 
jacket for a 
ady of medium 
size, requires a 
yard and three- 
fourths of goods 
fifty-four inch- 
eswide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


-_—— 


LADIES’ REEF- 
ER JACKET. 
WITH SEAM- 
LESS BOX 
BACK. (To 
HAVE THE 
SLEEVES Box- 
PLAITED OB 


GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations 
see Page 281.) 


No. 1852.— 
The stylish reef- 
er jacket here 


It has a seamless box 
back and is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams, the 
under-arm seams terminating a little above the lower edge to 
The fronts are lapped 
and closed in double-breasted~>style with button-holes and 


tons and button-holes, and the fronts round away below in large buttons and are-reversed at )the top in pointed lapels 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 
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that extend  be- 
yond theendsof the 
rolling coat-collar. 
Deep pointed pock- 
et-laps cover open- 
ings to inserted 
side-pockets in 
both fronts and to 
a breast pocket in 
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thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, will need a vard and seven-eighths 


of goods forty inches wide. 





Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> 





LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 282.) 
No. 1927.—A different development of this basque-waist is 
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the right front. The two-seam sleeves 
may be box-plaited or gathered at the 
top and are tinished plainly at the 
wrist. Machine-stitching gives the 
tailor style of finish. 

Cheviot, broadcloth, tweed and 
any smooth-finished cloth suitable 
for a garment of this style may be 
selected fur the reefer. An inlay of 
velvet may be used on the collar 
and lapels, and for dressy jackets braiding may 
provide the finish. 

We have pattern No. 1852 in seven sizes for 
ladies from thirty to forty-two inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, the jacket re- 
quires a yard and three-fourths of material fifty- 
four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
—$—$ <_< —<__—_——-. 


LADIES’ PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, WITH ONE 
UNDER-ARM GORE. (To BE MADE IN ONE OF 
THREE LENGTHS AND WITH STANDING OR TURN- 

Down COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 281.) 


No. 1895.—The perfectly fitted plain round 
basque here shown made of blue pebble-cloth is 
well adapted to tailor-made effects. It is closed 
at the center of the front with buttons and hut- 
ton-holes and the close adjustment is due to 
double bust darts, one under-arm gore at each 
side, side-back gores and a curving center seam. 
The basque nay be made in one of three lengths 
and the neck finished with a standing or turn- 
down collar. The two-seam sleeves have coat- 
shaped linings, and their fulness is collected in 
gathers at the top. 


The mode is extremely becoming to well-developed figures, 
and a braid decoration will relieve the severe plainness. Serge, 
lady’s-cloth, nt are appropriate matertals for 


covert and 


the basque, which may be ph inly finished in tailor style with 
machine-stitching or elabord ely decorated with braid. A 
basque that is stylish and effe| tive is made of blue cloth and 


decorated with flat black brai 


We have pattern No. 1895 in twelve sizes for ladies from 
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Back View. 


Lapies’ DoLMaN Wrap. (TO BE MADE WITH MEDICI OR LAFAYETTE 
COLLAR AND POINTED OR ROUND ORIENTAL SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 275.) 
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Front View. 

LADIES’ FLY-FRONT JACKET, WITH 
SEAMLESS Box Back. (TO HAVE 
THE SLEEVES BOX—PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) ‘ 


(For Description see Page 276.) 
' 


are followed by two 
rows of ribbon ruch- 
ing. The center-front 
closes along the left 
shoulder seam and 
beneath the left side- 






front with hooks and loops. 
ncross the top and has scanty fulness atjthe;bottom confined at 


given at figure No. 
56H in this number 
of Tue DELrNeator. 
A dainty waist, giv- 
ing thedesirable broad 
shoulder effect, is here 
illustrated made of 
black barége and wat- 
ermelon silk overlaid 
with mousseline de sote 
embroidered in a lace 
design. The trimming 
consists of full ruch- 
ings of narrow ribbon 
and a crush belt of 
wider ribbon fastened 
at the left side of 
the front with a bow. 
The waist, which is 
made over a fitted lin- 
ing that closes at the 
center of the front, is 
adjusted by shoulder 
and under-arm seams 
and has a_ broad, 
smooth center front 
showing in guimpe 
effect above and be- 
tween ornamentally 
shaped side - fronts. 
The center-front, 
which is made of silk, 
is smooth above the 
bust and extendstothe 
waist, where it is gath- 
ered twice to puff out 
stylishly with 
the side-fronts, 
which are also 
gathered at the 
bottom. The 
side-fronts 
reach to just 
over the bust 
and round 
gracefully at 
their outer 
which 
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Back View. 


The_back is smoothly adjusted 
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(For Description see Page 276.) 


the center in 
tiny backward- 
turning plaits; 
it is decorated 
with a double 
row of ruching 
arranged to give 
a fancy yoke 
effect. A stand- 
ing collar closed 
at the left side 
is prettily orna- 
mented with 
three rows 
of ruchings. 
The two-seam 
sleeves are tight 
fitting; they are 
made over coat- 
shaped linings 
and have short 
full puffs of silk 
overlaid with 
mousseline de 
soie. The puff, 
which is gath- 
ered at all its edges, extends only 
on the upper side, and the upper 
portion laps over it in a deep 
point which is tacked to the puff 
and prettily finished with a double 
row of ribbon ruching. About 
the hand is a dainty, pointed cuff 
that flares and shows a delicate 
silk lining, and decoration is af- 
forded by a row of ruching fol- 
lowing the upper and lower out- 
line of the cuff. 

Silks, woollens and dainty nov- 
elty goods can be used for this waist. Decoration 
may be furnished by ribbon or jet bands, braid, ap- 
pliqué or insertion, while the front can be of all-over 
or jetted lace or any preferred material. The center- 
front can be made of plain silk and covered with 
plaited or gathered Liberty silk or chiffon. The 
side-fronts may be trimmed with rows of insertion 
or tiny plaitings of Liberty silk applied diagonally. 

We have pattern No, 1927 in eight sizes for ladies 
from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. For 
a lady of medium size, the basque-waist needs a 
yard and a fourth of dress goods forty inches wide, 
with a yard and three-eighths of silk twenty inches 





Front View. 


wide for the center-front and puffs, and five-eighths of a yard 
of fancy mousseline de sote forty-five inches wide to cover the 
center-front gnd puffs. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 





1928 
Front View. Back View. 
Laptes’ ADMIKAL JACKET. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 





RS. NY 
M1901 
\ J 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 277.) 





LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH 
SEAMLESS BACK AND _ FRONT 
AND FITTED LINING. (To BE Mave 


WITH FANCY OR PLAIN STANDING COL- 
LAR AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE Caps 


AND CurFs.) KNOWN AS THE 
STRETCHED WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 282.) 


No. 1845.—A faultlessly fitted 
1928 basque-waist and one well calculated 
to display the graceful lines of the 

figure is here illustrated made of 

softly woven woollen goods combined with ribbon 
and trimmed with fancy gimp. It is known as the 
stretched waist, the seamless, bias front and back 
being stretched smoothly over the lining, which: is 
fitted with the greatest accuracy by double bust 
darts and the customary seams and closed at the cen- 
ter of the front; the closing of the waist is made 
along the left shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
two-seam sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are 
gathered at the top; they are completed with flaring 
upturned cuffs that curve to points at the inside of 
the arm. Pretty circular caps fall in ripples over the 
tops of — the 
sleeves. The 
basque-waist 
may be made 
with or without 
the caps and 
cuffs. The neck 


standing collar 
or with a fancy 
collar that con- 
sists of a stand- 
ing collar ou 
which are 
mounted = twu 
oddly shaped. 
flaring portions 
that are extend. 
ed to lap over 
the collar at 
the ss the 
Ts wrinkled stock 
pea of silk which 


(To HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) encircles the 


collar passing 
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Front View. Back View. 
LaDIEs’ JACKET, WITH Sack Back AND FLy Front (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES 


Box-—PLaITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 277.) 


under them. The stock has f-ill-finished ends closed at the 
back. <A wrinkled belt of riv-bon having frill-finished ends 
and fastened at the left side’:f’the front/completes the waist. 


may be finished ' 
with a plain , 
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This basque-waist is only suitable 
for soft, yielding woollen goods that 
will stretch well over the fitted lin- 
ing. Cashmere. French camel's-hair, 
serge, cheviot and poplin are appro- 
priate for the waist, and ribbon and 
lace may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1845 in nine 
sizes for ladies from thirty to forty 
inches, bust measure. 
basque-waist for a lady of medium 
size, will require a yard and three- 
fourths of material forty inches wide, 
with five-eighths of a yard of ribbon five inches and a 
half wide for the stock, and one yard of ribbon six 
inches and three-fourths wide for the belt. 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


LADIES’ BASQUE-W AIST. 
FRONT AND SLEEVE Tops MapDF OF TUCKED, 
FANCY OR PLAIN MATERIAL.) 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


To make the 





Price of 


(TO HAVE THE YOKE, CENTER- 


(For Illustrations see Page 282.) 
No. 1871.—Another view of this waist is given at 


figure No. 57H 
in this number 
of Tae De.iy- 
EATOR. 

This is a very 
stylish waist, 
suitable for 
dressy occa- 
sions, andshows 
an entirely orig- 
inal feature in 
the sleeves 
with their puff 
tops of tucked 
silk and oddly 
shaped cuffs. It 
is here shown 
made of gray 
clothandtucked 
silk of a dainty 
apricot shade, 
trimmed with 
rochings of 
black ribbon 
and a_ ribbon 
belt and bows. 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ REEFER JACKET, WITH SEAMLESS Box Baox. 
OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 278.) 





Front View. 
LaDIES’ JACKET 


The fashionable effect of an under body and fancy outer body 
is created, and a trim air is imparted by a fitted lining and 
under-arm gores, the lining being closed at the center of the 


Back View. 


(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES Box-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK CUTAWAY. 


(For Description see Page 278.) 


Front View. 


LADIES’ PLAIN RouND BASQUE, WITH ONE UNDER-ARM GORE. 
MADE IN ONE OF THREE LENGTHS AND WITH STANDING 





(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES BoOx-PLAITED 
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Back View. 


(To BE 


OR TURN-DOWN COLLAR.) 
(For Description see Page 279.) 


front. The outer 
body is cut low 
at the neck in 
rounding out- 
line at the back 
and square in 
front, the fronts 
opening broad- 
ly over a high- 
necked center- 
front of the 
tucked silk. A 
plain or fancy 
fabric of any 
desired texture 
may be used in- 
stead of the 
tucked silk. if 
preferred. The 
back consists of 
a round yoke, 
also of the tuck- 
ed silk, with the 
lower part ar- 
ranged to meet 
it, the lower 
part being plain at the top and 
with slight fulness at the bottom 
confined by a double row of shirr- 
ings and brought well to the cen- 
ter. The side-fronts and center- 
front are smooth at the top and 
gathered at their lower edges, 
blousing out stylishly. Rows of 
narrow shirred ribbon follow the 
upper edge of the back and the 
upper and front edges of the side- 
fronts, giving a pretty ornamenta- 
tion. The waist closes at the left 
side along the shoulder seam and under the side- 
front. A standing collar of tucked silk is about the 
neck, with a turn-over portion forming a point at 
the front, back and each side; it is closed at the left 
shoulder and edged with ribbon ruchings. The 
sleeve, which is in two-seam style, has the upper 
portion shaped square at the top and deeply notched 
at the center to show a tucked silk puff that is gath- 
ered full along its upper edge, the upper portion flar- 
ing with pointed effect and showing a silk lining; 
it is made over a coat-shaped lining and a pretty 
completion is given by rows of shirred ribbon at 
the top of the upper portion and turn-over cuffs 


shaped in points to match the collar portion and silk lined 
and ribbon trimmed. 
fronts, being placed on each side-front, at the bust, and a 


Ribbon bows prettily ornament the 


282 


crush ribbon 
belt is about 
the Waist 
with full 
ribbon bows 
at each side 
of the cen- 
ter-front, 
giving a 
prety touch. : 
his waist 
will develop 1927 
handsomely in two shades of 
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back. Revers join- 
ed to the front 
edge of the fronts 
flare in a_ most 
pleasing way, and 
tabs turn down 
from the upper 
edges of the back 
and fronts in Ber- 
tha effect, the tabs 
over the shoulders 
being larger than 
the others and flar- 


silk, or in stripe, plaid or check 
combined wit]: a plain contrast- 
ing shade, with chiffon, Lib- 
erty silk or mousseline de soie 
plaitings for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1871 in 
eight sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-four inches, bust meas- 
ure. Fora lady of medium size, 
the basque-waist needs a yard 
and a half of dress goods forty 
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1845 


Front View. 





Front View, 
LapIEs’ BASQUE-W AIST, 
(For Description see Page 279.) 


———— 





Back View. 


Lapigs’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH SEAMLESS BACK AND FRONT AND FitteD Lining. 
(To BE MADE WITH FANCY OR PLAIN STANDING COLLAR AND WITH OR 


WITHOUT THE CAPS AND CUFFS.) 
(For Description see Page 280.) 


inches wide, with a yard and 
three-fourths of tucked silk fif- 
teen inches wide for the center- 
front, yoke, sleeve tops and col- 
lar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 
———-$_$_$__——— 


LADIES’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH 
FITTED BELT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 283.) 


No. 1838.—This stylish basque- 
waist is again pictured at figure No. 53H in this 
number of THe DELINEATO?. 

Two prominent features of this smart basque-waist 
are the fitted belt and the smooth yoke which pro- 
duces the very fashionable guimpe effect. The triple 
combination of vailing, cord-tucked silk and plain 
velvet here selected brings out strongly the salient 
features of the style. <A fitted lining closed at the 
center of the front supports the basque-waist, which 
has a seamless, round-necked back with fulness in 
the lower part plaited closely at the center and 
round-necked pouch-fronts having gathered fulness 
at the bottom. The fronts are apart all the way, 
and the yoke is extended to the belt at the center 


and closed at the left side, giving the effect of a guimpe or 
under body, that is emphasized by the round yoke at the 





KNOWN AS THE STRETCHED WAIST. 
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Front View, 


LADIES’ BASQUE-—W AIST. 
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ing prettily over 
the two-seam 
sleeves, which are 
gathered at the top 
and completed with 
circular cuffs in 
two sections that 
flare over the 
hands. The lower 
edge of the basque- 
waist is followed 
by a fitted belt 
made with a seam 
at the right side and closed at the 
left side, the-belt giving length 
and grace to the waist. The stand- 
ing collar is closed at the back. 

A combination is necessary to 
give the best possible effect in this 
basque-waist, and the decoration 
may be as simple or as elaborate 
as fancy dictates. 

We have pattern No. 1888 in 
seven sizes for ladies trom thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of medium size, the 
basque-waist needs a yard and a half of dress goods 
forty inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of silk 
twenty inches wide for the collar and yoke, and 
for lining the revers and cuffs, and three-eighths of 
a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for the revers, 
belt and cuffs. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ry 


Back View. 


—_——___-~»___—_. 


LADIES’ WAIST, WITH BLOUSE FRONT CLOSED IN 
RUSSIAN STYLE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 283.) 


No. 1847.—By referring to figure No. 64 H in this 
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Back View. 
(TO HAVE THE YOKE, CENTER-FRONT AND SLEEVE 


Tops Mane or TUCKED, Fancy OR:PLAIN MaTERIAL.) 


(For Description see Page 281.) 


number of Tue De.ivgator, this waist may be again seen. 
A very attractive waist is, here illustrated made of castor 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


French serge and 
trimmed with 
shirred narrow 
ribbon in a_ soft 
wood-brown, while 
a belt of wide rib- 
bon bowed at the 
side gives a stylish 
finish. The waist 
blouses stylishly at 
the center of the 
front; it is made 
over a fitted lining 
and is shaped by 
shoulder seams and 
under-arm = gores. 
The back is smooth- 
ly adjusted across 
the top, but has 
slight fulness at 





the waist drawn 1847 
down tight and Front View. 


well to the center 
in a double row of 
shirring. The right 
front is wider than 
the left front so as 
to bring the clos- 
ing at the left side 
in Russian style; 
it is gathered full 
at the neck, and 
at the waist both 
fronts have their 
fulness confined by 
two rows of shirr- 
ing. The neck is 
completed by a 
standing _ collar, 
which closes at the left side and is prettily trimmed with 
two rows of narrow, shirred ribbon arranged at the top 
and along the overlapping end, and the ribbon is con- 
tinued along the overlapping closing edge. The sleeves 
are in two-seam style, with pretty gathered fulness at 
the top. and are finished with shallow turn-over cuffs 
that form small points at the inside and outside of the 
arm and curve slightly between; the cuffs are trimmed 
with two rows of shirred ribbon. Small circular caps 
giving fashionable breadth are shaped in points and 
outlined with two rows of the shirred ribbon. 
Woollen fabrics, such as serge, cloth, cashmere, etc., 
as well as all styles of silk, can be used in the construc- 
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1835 1838 

Front View. Back View. 

LapDIEs’ BASQUE-WAIST, WITH FITTED BELT. 
(For Description see Page 282.) 


tion of this waist and braid, gimp or ribbon may trim it. 
We have pattern No. 1847 in eight sizes for ladies from 
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Lapies’ WAIST, WITH BLOUSE-FRONT CLOSED IN RussIAN STYLE. 
(For Description see Page 282.) 





STANDING 





233 


thirty to for- 
ty-four in- 
ches, _ bust 
measure. 
For a lady of 
medium size, 
the waist 
requires two 





yards and an 

eighth of 

1847 mnaterial for- 

ty inches 

wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 


cents. 


LADIES’ SURPLICE WAIST. (To 
BE MapE witH A HIGH NECK AND 
PLatn STANDING COLLAR OB WITH 
CHEMISETTE AND Fancy COLLAR OR 
with OPEN NECK AND WITH OR 

WITHOUT THE FLARE CUFF.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1917.—The pretty surplice 





1847 
Back View. 





Front View. Back View. 


LAD1Es’ SuRPLICS Waist. (To BE MADE witH A HicH NECK AND PLAIN 


COLLAR OR WITH CHEMISETTE AND FANCY COLLAR OR WITH 


Open NECK AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FLARE CUFF. ) 





style. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


waist illustrated is made of camel’s-hair and decorated 
with ribbon. It is made over a close-fitting lining, that 
is closed with hooks and eyes at the center of the front, 
and is made trim by under-arm gores and single bust 
darts. The fronts lap in surplice-fashion below the bust 
and separate above toward the shoulders, a soft, pretty 
effect being produced by two flaring plaits extending 
along the front edges. The seamless back has becoming 
fulness formed in two backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the center, the plaits being closely lapped at the 
bottom and .spreading, two at each side, toward the 
shoulders. The waist may be made with a high neck 
and plain standing collar or with an open neck; and in 
the open neck may be adjusted a chemisette, that is 
completed with a fancy collar consisting of two flaring 
turn-down sections mounted on a high standing collar, 
the ends of the sections flaring at the front and back. 
The pretty two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top and 
finished with bell-like pointed cuffs, the ends of which 
flare at the inside of the arm; they are made over coat- 
shaped linings. The collar and cuffs are lined with silk, 
and a wrinkled ribbon belt that fastens under a co- 
quettish bow at the left side gives the final stylish touch. 

This mode is appropriate for silk or any woollen 


goods of soft weave, such as cashmere, drap d’été, 


Henrietta, vailing, crépon and grenadine. Lawn, or- 
gandy, Swiss and dimity may also be made up in this 
Ribbon and lace will afford a. pleasing decoration. 


We have pattern No) 1917 in nitiesizes for ladies from thirty 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ CORDED SHIRT—-W AIST BODICE, WITH REMOVABLE STOCK—COLLAR. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
For a lady of mediuin size, the 
waist needs two yards and three- 
eighths of goods forty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


OOS 


LADIES’ CORDED SHIRT-WAIST 
BODICE, WITH REMOVABLE 
STOCK-COLLAR. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1875.—By referring to figure 
No. 68H in this magazine, this 
bodice may be seen differently 
made up. 

Cord-tucks are effectively intro- 
duced in this pretty shirt-waist 
bodice, for which bluet taffeta 
silk was here chosen, a ribbon belt 
giving a pleasing finish. The bod- 
ice is made shapely and trim by a 
body lining fitted by a center seam, 
under-arm seams and single bust 
darts. The back is made with a 
center seam in which a cording 
is inserted and three cord-tucks 
made at each side flare in fan 
effect, shirrings drawing them in 
closely to the center at the waist. 
The fronts are also made orna- 
mental by cord-tucks that flare 
toward the top and have becom- 
ing fulness at the center collected 
in gathers at the neck and in shirr- 
ings at the waist. The closing is 
made beneath a box-plait added 
to the right front. The fronts ex- 
tend only to the waist at the shirr- 
ings, but back of the shirrings they form a short skirt 
like the back. The neck is finished with a band to 
which is attached a stock collar formed in two cord- 
tucks near the top and bottom and closed at the back. 
The sleeves have cord-tucks at the top, the lowest tuck 
passing entirely around the sleeve; they are gathered 
at the top and bottom and slashed in the usual way, the 
slashes being finished with underlaps and pointed over- 
laps that are closed with a button-hole and button just 
above straight link cuffs having two cord-tucks near the 
top and bottom. 

This pattern will develop with best results in plain 
silk, mohair or fine soft wool goods like flannel or 
light-weight cloth, although checked and plaid mate- 
rials will also make up well in the waist. 

We have pattern No. 1875 in eight sizes for ladies 











and a fourth of goods twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


——_—-@—_—______ 


LADIES’ MILITARY SHIRT-WAIST. 


(TO BE MADE WITH A MILITaRY StTanp- 

ING COLLAR OR A REMOVABLE COLLAR 

AND WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIrrep 
Bopy-LinInG.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1920.—Very much in accord 
with the times is the natty military 
shirt-waist so appropriately shown made of white piqnué, 
with the box-plait. shoulder straps, cuffs, belt and collar 
of bright military-blue piqué. It is made over a short 
fitted body-lining, the use of which, however, is optional, 
and is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams. The 
back is smooth across the shoulders and has slight fulness 
at the waist confined at the center by a double row of 
shirring. The fronts are gathered full at the neck and 
along the shoulder edges and at the waist and puff oat 
prettily in full blouse effect. The closing is made at the 
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Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ MILITARY SHIRT-WaAISsT. (TO BE MADE WITH A MILITARY Staxp- 
ING COLLAR OR A REMOVABLE COLLAR AND WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE FITTED BoDY-LINING.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Front View. Back View. | 
LaDIEs’ SHIRT—-WAIST, HAVING TUCKS BETWEEN APPLIED Box-PLAITS AND 
A REMOVABLE COLLAR. (TO BE MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE Fitted [INING.) 


(For Description see Page 285.) 


from thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. To makethe center of the front with buttons and button-holes through a 
shirt-waist bodice for a lady of medium size, needs four yards box-plait of blue piqué joined to the right front. Pointed 
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shoulder-straps of blue are held in position by buttons and 
cover the shoulder seams, The neck may be finished with a 
narrow neck-band fur wear with a removable collar, or a stand- 
ing collar of strictly military cut may give the completion, as 
illustrated. The sleeve is made with only an inside seam and 
is gathered at the top and bottom and finished with a straight 
link cuff and the usual opening completed with an anderlap and 
pointed overlap that are closed with a button and button-hole. 

All cotton shirt-waist materials may be used for this waist, 
although silk or wool is always attractive. It could very 
prettily be made of red taffeta, with pipings of white silk. 

We have pattern No. 1920 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the sbhirt- 
waist for a lady of medium size, will need three yards and a 
fourth of white piqué twenty-seven inches wide, together with 
three-fourths of a yard of blue piqué in the same width for 
the plait, belt, straps, cuffs and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 

—_—__»__—____ 

LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, HAVING TUCKS BETWKEN APPLIED 
BOX-PLAITS AND A REMOVABLE COLLAR. (To BE 
MapE WITH oR WITHOUT THE Fitrep LINING.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 284.) 


No. 1980.—Blue taffeta silk was used for the handsome 
shirt-waist here portrayed. The upper part of the back is a 


1893 





Front View. Back View. 


Lapiss’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH POINTED BACK-YOKE, SHALLOW FRONT 


SHOULDER-YOKE AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Back View. 


Front View. 


Lapies SHIRT—WaAI8T, WITH THE BACK ARRANGED IN THREE WIDE Box= 
PLaITS SEPARATED BY NakRow Box-Puaits IN FAN EFFECT BELOW 
THE YOKE AND HAVING A REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR. 


(For Description see Page 286.) 


rettily pointed yoke that is shaped by a center seam and 
ded over the shoulders to form a short yoke for 
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the fronts. Clusters of 
three fine tucks are 
taken up in the fronts 
and back for a short dis- 
tance below the yoke be- 
tween applied box-plaits 
that are widest at the 
top and narrow towards 
the waist, the fulness re- 
sulting from the tucks in 
the back being confined 
at the waist by gathers. 
The under-arm seams are 
terminated at the waist 
and tapes tacked to them 
are tied over the fronts 
to hold the fulness in 
place at the waist; the 
fronts pouching slightly, 
just enough to be stylish. 
traight link cuffs com- 
plete the shirt sleeves, 
which are gathered at 
the top and bottom and 
show the usua] openings finished with underlaps and pointed 
overlaps. The neck is finished with a fitted band and the 
removable standing collar has 
slightly bent corners. <A leather 
Se ee belt fastened with a buckle is 
AAS worn. 
ABE \ 3 This mode will be charmingly 
sh made up in cashmere, camel’s-hair, 
HB drap d@’été, Henrietta, China and 
Rey taffeta silk. Machine-stitching will 
afford a neat finish. 

We have pattern No. 1980 in 
nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bast measure. 
To make the shirtewaist for a 
lady of medium size, calls for four 
yards and an eighth of material twenty-two inches 





Lapies’ SHIRRED GOLF OR LAWN 
BONNET. (DESIRABLE FOR GARDEN, 
VERANDA AND SIMILAR WEaR.) 


(For Description see Page 286.) 
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wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
>. 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH POINTED BACK- 


YOKE, SHALLOW FRONT SHOULDER-YOKE 
AND REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1893.—The stylish shirt-waist here pictured is 
made of gingham and has an admirable new feature 
in the shallow front shoulder-yoke, which gives the 
effect of an extended back-yoke 
but is a trifle deeper and capable 
of more perfect fitting. The back 
is made with a pointed bias yoke 
having a center seam, and the 
lower portion is gathered slightly 
at the top and drawn in closely at 
the waist by tapes run through a 
casing. The fronts blouse fash- 
ionably and are gathered more 
than half-way down the edges 
joined to the . shoulder-yokes, 
‘which extend only to the box- 
plait, through which the closing is 
made with buttons and button-holes, the box-plait 
being joined to the right front and neatly machine- 
stitched. The waist is made without under-arm 
gores, and the fulness at the front is kept in position 
by the tapes in the back, which are brought forward 
and tied over it. Thé neck is finished with a fitted 
band to which the removable standing collar is but- 
toned. The sleeve has only one seam and is of fash- 
ionable size, with a short opening at the outside of 
the arm finished with an underlap and overlap and 
closed with a button and button-hole; it is gathered 
at the top and bottom and completed with a straight 
cuff closed with link buttons. A neat leather belt 
with a harness buckle is an appropriate finish to 
this natty shirt-waist. 

Among the stylish shirt-waist materials aré piqué, cheviot, 
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Madras, lawn, dimity and a variety of dainty fabrics. Silk 
and cloth are also suitable. 

We have pattern Ne. 1893 in nine sizes for ladies from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, will require two yards and three- 

eighths of material thirty-six inches 


wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
aa aE. . cemented 
LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST, WITH THE 


BACK ARRANGED IN THREE WIDE 
BOX-PLAITS SEPARATED BY NAR- 
ROW BOX-PLAITS IN FAN EFFECT 
BELOW THE YOKE AND HAVING A 
REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations see Page 285.) 
No. 1840.—This stylish shirt-waist 
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Back View. 





LENGTH OR ELBOW SLEEVES.) FULL-LENGTH OR ELBOW 
1898 SLEEVES.) 
(For Description see this Page.) Growin isteatione eos thi ) 
Front View. Pee 


may be again seen by re- 
ferring to figure No. 65 H in this number of Tur DeLrNgaTor. 
Green taffeta silk was here selected for this becoming shirt- 
waist. The upper part of the back is a point- 
ed bias yoke that is shaped by a center 
seam and extended to form a shoulder yoke 
for the fronts. The lower part of the 
back is arranged in three wide box-plaits 
separated by very narrow box-plaits; all 
the box-plaits are graduated to be quite 
narrow at the waist, where they are close 
together, and they spread in fan fashion 
toward the top, an ingenious arrangement 
of the fulness underneath producing the 
fan effect. Under-arm seams join the back 
to the fronts, which are closed with buttons 
and button-holes or studs through a box- 
plait made at the front edge of the right 
front. The fronts are gathered at the neck 
and part way along the shoulder edges and 
also at the waist and puff out becomingly. 
The one-séam sleeves are gathered at the 
top and bottom and have openings finished 
with underlaps and pointed overlaps in 
the regular way; they are completed with 
straight link cuffs. The neck is finished 
with a fitted band, and the removable stand- 
ing collar has its corners slightly bent. 
Pereale, Madras, zephyr gingham, cham- 
bray, lawn, dimity and plain dotted Swiss 
are also suitable for this  shirt-waist. 
We have pattern No. 1840 in nine sizes 
for ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. To make the shirt-waist for a lady of medium 
size, will require two yards and three-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


LADIES 





LabDiEes'’ DRESSING-SACK, TEA~JACKET OR 
MATINEE. (TO BE MADE WITH FULL- 





Front View. 


DRESSING-SACK, TEA—JACKET OR MATINEE. 
Siiestty Low Square Nerox, witH FULL-LENGTH OR THREE-QUARTER 
LENGTH SLEEVES AND Wrru OR WITHOUT THE BRETELLES.) 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED GOLF OR LAWN BUNNET. (DESIRABLE FOE 
GARDEN, VERANDA AND SIMILAR WEAR.) 


(For Illustration see Page 285.) 


No. 1874.—This attractive golf or lawn bonnet is pictured 
made of dimity and trimmed with lace. The front is arranged in 
clusters of three half-inch tucks between clusters of three tins 
tucks, and is prettily shirred on round feather-bone inserted in 
the smal] tucks and in casings made at the stitching of the 
larger tucks. The front is gathered along its front and back 
edges and joined to the crown, which is gathered along its 
front and lower edges and made quite decorative by a cluster 
of three tiny tucks at each side of three wider tucks, all of 
which are shirred on round feather-bone, as described for the 
front. Above the tuck-shirrings the crown rises high above 
the front. <A binding completes the front and lower edges of 
the bonnet and also the seam joining the front to the crown. 
a small round feather-bone being inserted in each binding to 
give the desired stiffness. A pretty gathered cape 
or curtain having rounding lower front corners is 
sewed on just xbove the binding at the lower edge: 
and two full frills, one a little wider than the 
other, are joined to the front edge of the bonnet 
front, forming a fluffy soft framing for the face. 
The plaited ends of hemmed tie-strings are tacked 
underneath to the front corners of the bonnet. 

This charming shirred bonnet is desirable for 
garden, veranda and similar wear and may be suit- 
ably made of linen lawn, dimity, dotted Swiss, 
chambray, etc. The frills and tie-strings may be 
daintily hemstitched and edged with lace. Lace 
edging is the most appropriate decoration. 

Pattern No. 1874 is in one size only, and, to 
make a bonnet like it, will require a yard and 
seven-eighths of material thirty six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


—_$_$_< 

LADIES’ DRESSING-SACK, 
TEA-JACKET OR MAT- 
INEE. (To BE MADE WITH 


No. 1898.—At figure No. 
67 Hin this magazine this sack is shown 
made of other material. 


An exceedingly dainty dressing-sack, 








Back View. 


(To BE MADE wits HIGH oR 


(For Description see Page 287.) 


with a snugly fitting back and soft graceful fronts prettily 
pointed, is here pictured madé.of coral-pink cashmere, with 
cream lierre lace and. black silk ribbon for-decoration. The 
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and closes in the front with hooks and eyes or with cord laced 
through eyes. The back is smoothly adjusted by acenter scam, 
and the circular fronts are drawn plainly over the lining at the 
sides and at the top, but below the bust they fall in ripples 


the front, the effect being exceedingly graceful and becoming. a dressing- : 
It is made without a collar and is trimmed about the neck sack, tea- 
with two lace frills gathered very full, the upper frill standing jacketor ma- 
softly about the throat with ruche effect, while the lower frill _tinée, is por- 
resembles a broad full collar and is cxtended to fall incascade  trayed dain- 
fashion over the closing and in a frill around the bottom of the tily made of 
sack, affording a very stylish completion. The bottom of the _ pink silk and 
- sack is cut off the depth of the frill. A dainty finish is given trimmed 
the neck by a band of ribbon, which extends around it where with white 
the frills join and fastens on the left side with pretty loops lace and in- 
and ends. The sleeves, which are made over a two-seam tight sertion. <A 
lining, are in full mousquetaire style and can be made ineither lining of 
elbow or full length. They are gathered at the top and along basque 
each edge of the seam, which is at the inside of thearm; when depth, fitted 


Front View. 
LADIES’ SPENCER CORSET—COVER. 

S (For Description see Page 288.) 
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) full bow at the outside of the arm. 
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: The sack can be made of faille, surah, India or 
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any style of silk, nun’s-vailing, French flannel, | MS S\N S 
crepe, ete. It will develop handsomely in pale- SNK | SN CQ#?OO™BARGGERS SSE SS. 

. yellow taffeta, elaborately trimmed with ruffles NSCSZE SS SS. WSS SSS 

ot point @esprit edged with yellow ribbon and NSS 2. (Wi WES Se 
with bows of burnt-orange ribbon for decora- SS S \N a Sl 
tion. On flannel sacks fancy stitching and S SS< WS 
rows or frills of ribbon are pretty decoration. SC AQ 

We have pattern No. 1898 in nine sizes for BS {DC NI S 
ladies from thirty to forty-six inches, bust SSF 


ineasure. Fora lady of medium size, the dress- 
ing-sack requires two yards and five eighths of 
zoods forty inches wide, with two yards and a 


Side- Back View. 
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* sack is made over a fitted lining, which reaches only tothe waist LADIKS’ DRESSING-SACK, TEA-JACKET OR MATINEE. (To 


BE MaDE WITH HIGH OR SLIGHTLY Low SQuaRE NECK, WITH 
FuLL-LENGTH OR THREE-QUARTER LENGTH SLEEVES AND 
WiTH OR WITHOUT THE BRETELLES. ) 


that result from the circular shaping. The sack is lengthened or Minsiretlona see nage =e) 7 
gradually from the back to form a deep point at the center of No. 1876.—This graceful garment, which may be utilized as 





by single bust darts, under-arm gores and 
a center seam and closed at the front, gives 
a comfortably close adjustment. The fronts 
and back have their fulness drawn well to 
the center by rows of shirring at the top, 
the fulness falling free below the shirrings 
in Watteau fashion, and under-arm gores 
gives a perfectly smooth effect at the sides. 
The sack may be made with a high neck 
and completed with a standing collar or it 
may be made with a slightly low square 
neck having the upper edges of the front 
and back turned under to form frills above 
the shirrings. The two-seam sleeves may 
be made in fall length and finished plainly 
at the wrist or in three-quarter length 


and completed with a 
deep frill of lace and 
two rows of inser- 
tion. Pretty, smooth 
bretelles edged with 
deep lace frills and ar- 
ranged over the shoul- 
ders extend a becom- 
ing distance down the 
front and back at each 
side of the fulness, 
adding considerably’ 
to the attractiveness 
of the garment. 

This dressing-sack 
may be pleasingly de- 
veloped in cashmere, 
fine flannel in delicate 
shades, drap dété, 
camel’s-hair, flannel, 
pee challis, China or 

ndia silk and numer- 
ous other materials 
and may be finished 
plainly or made as 
elaborate as desired. 

We have pattern 
No. 1876 in seven sizes 
for ladies from thirty 
to forty-two inches, 
bust measure. Tomake 
the dressing-sack for 
alady of medium size, 
needsfive yards and an 
eighth of goods twen- 
ty-two inches wide, 
with four yards and 


fourth of edging five inches and three-fourths wide for the seven-eighths of edging five inches wide;for the bretelle 
-rills for the elbow sleeves. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. frills and sleeve frills.,,Price, of pattern.) 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT. (To BE PLArTED Ok GATHERED 
AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH A SWEEP OR IN ROUND LENGTH.) 
DESIRABLE FOR NARROW-WI1DTH GOODS. 

(For Liustration see Page 287.) 


No. 1858.—By referring to figure No. 62 H in this magazine, 
this skirt may be again seen. 

A graceful skirt, suitable for narrow-width fabrics, is here 
illustrated developed in black taffeta, now one of the most 
popular materials for dressy occasions. The skirt is nine- 
gored, consisting of a narrow front-gore, two narrow gores 
at each side and four back-gores, all calculated to cut out 
of widths of silk and goods of like width. The front and 
sides are smoothly fitted at the top, and below the hips they 
ripple slightly, while the back-gores may be arranged in two 
closely lapped, backward-turning plaits at each side of the 
placket or gathered, as preferred, the fulness falling in soft 
folds. A small bustle or skirt extender may be used with 
very good results, giving the skirt a stylishly curved appear- 
ance. The skirt flares prettily and may be made with a slight 
sweep or in round length. In the medium sizes it measures 


four yards at the lower edge. 
Velours in plain or fancy effects, satin, surah, India, etc., 




























Side-Front View. 
LADIES’ SKIRT. HAVING A FIVE-GORED UPPER PART AND 
A GRADUATED GATHERED LOWER Part. (TO BE PLAITED 
OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MADE WITH OR WITH- 
OUT THE SEVEN—GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 

(For Description see this Page.) 


will develop stylishly by this pattern. Ruffles, 
braid, insertion or any desired trimming may 
be applied, and taffeta silk forms an appropri- 
ate lining. 

We have pattern No. 1858 in ten sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-eight inches, 
waist measure. .For a lady of medium size, the 
skirt needs nine yards and a half of material 
twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 
or 25 cents, 

a ee 
LADIFS' SPENCER CORSET-COVER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 287.) 


No. 1857.—The simple yet dainty Spencer 
corset-cover here portrayed is fashioned from dimity. It is 
witted by shoulder and under-arm seams and is shaped in low 
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rounding outline at the neck. The 
upper and lower edges of the cor- 
set-cover are trimmed with a row 
of beading, which is ribbon-thread- 
ed; the ribbon draws the neck and 
lower edges in as closely as de- 
sired, just enough fulness to be 
pretty resulting; and the fronts 
puff out softly. The corset-cover 
is closed at the center of the 
front, and a row of narrow edg- 
ing trims all the free edges of the 
cover. 

Fine cambric, nainsook, Jawn 
and long cloth, with a trimmin 
of lace or embroidered edging and 
insertion, will develop this corset- 
cover satisfactorily. 

We have pattern No. 1857 in 
four sizes for ladies from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches bust 
measure. For a lady of thirty- 
six inches, bust measure, the 
corset-cover 
requires sev- 
en-eighths 
of a yard 
of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 





1925 





1925 


Lapiss’ SHIRT—W AIST 
SLEEVE. 


(For Description see Pa 
289.) “ 


a  - EE 
LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A_ FIVE- 
GORED UPPER PART AND A GRAD- 


UATED GATHERED LOWER PART. 


(To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE Back 
AND Mapes Wits on Witsovut THE SEVES- 
GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1865.—At figure No. 67 H in this 
magazine this skirt is again represented. 

This handsome skirt with a graduated 
flounce lower part is among the popular 
new modes of 
the season; it 
is here pictured 
made of mous- 
seline de soie 
over a seven- 
gored founda- 
tion-skirt of 
silk. The use 
of the founda- 
tion skirt, how- 
ever, is optional 
in heavier fab- 
rics; it issmooth 
across the front 
and sides and 
gathered at the 
back. The up- 
per part of the 


skirt is five- 
gored and is 
smoothly ad- 
justed over the 
ips by two 
darts at each 
side; the fal- 


ness at the back 
may be arrang- 
ed in backward- 
turning, closely 
lapped plaits or 
collected in 
yathers, and a 
fashionable ef- 
fect is given by 
wearinga bustle 
or skirt-extender. The upper_part is cut long and oval in 
shape at the front, while it is much shorter at the center ol 


Side- Back View. 
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Lapies’ Two-Seam Jacket SLEEVE. (TO 
BB Box-PLalTED OF GATHERED.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


trim the flounce and rows of it to 
form a heading, will make a charm- 
ing skirt to be worn with fancy waists. 
Lace ribbon, insertion etc., suitably 
trim this style of skirt. 

We have pattern No. 1865 in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. For a lady 
of medium size, the skirt needs five 
yards and a fourth of material forty 
inches wide, Price of pattern, ls. or 


25 cents. 
——_ > 


LADIES’ SHIRT-WAIST SLEEVE. 
(For Niustrations see Page 288.) 


No. 1925.—An up-to-date shirt- 
waist sleeve is here 
illustrated. It has 
an inside seam only 
and desirable ful- 
ness is collected in 
gathers at the top 
and bottom. The 
sleeve is slashed in 
the usual way at 
the back of the arm 
and finished with 
the regulation un- 
derlap and pointed 
overlap that are 
closed with a but- 
ton and  button- 
hole. The straight 
link cuffs are ex- 
tremely stylish. 

The sleeve is a 
comfortable one 


the back and to it is 
attached the gradu- 
ated lower part, which 
is in full, flounce style, 
quite narrow in front 
but extends up more 
than one half the en- 
tire length of the skirt 
in the back. The 
flounce is prettily fin- 
ished at the top with 
a full ruching of mous- 
seline and measures at 
its lower edge four 
yards and a half in 
the medium sizes. 
Challis, silk, organ- 
dy and sheer novelty 
goods will make up 
effectively in this way. 
Black taffeta, with 
black velvet ribbon tv 
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and an eighth of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 


tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
——$_$§_ 


LADIKS’ TWO-SKAM JACKET SLEEVE. (To BE Box-P.aitep 
OR GATHERED.) 
(For Niustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1905.—This stylish two-seam sleeve will be found very 
useful for remodelling larger two-seam sleeves, thus giving an 
up-to-date look to a last year’s jacket. The sleeve fits the 
arin smoothly nearly to the top, where it stands out becom- 
ingly, the fulness being arranged in four box-plaits or in 
gathers, as preferred, and is finished at the wrist with a hem 
held in place by two rows of machine-stitching. 

The sleeve will develop stylishly in all styles of coating 
materials, and the decoration should correspond with that on 
the jacket of which it is to form a part. 

e have pattern No. 1905 in seven sizes for ladies from ten 
to sixteen inches, arm measure, measuring the arm about an 
inch below the bottom of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of 
sleeves for a lady whose arm measures eleven inches as 
described, will require seven-eighths of a yard of goods fifty- 
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Side—Back View. 
LApies’ SEVEN-—GORED SHEATH SKIRT, FLARED AT THE BoT- 
TOM AND HAVING THE BACK FULNESS UNDERFOLDED 
AT THE CENTER. (TO BE MADE WITH A 
SwEEP OR IN Round LENGTH.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 





and will develop AS four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 

prettily in all sorts AX \ Aarnite: 

of cotton, silk or CEA — 

ee eee \ LADIES’ SEVEN-GORED SHEATH SKIRT, 

waists, with stitch- \ FLARED AT THE BOTTOM AND HAVING 

ing for a finish. SSA THE BACK FULLNESS UNDER FOLDED AT 
e have pattern Wy THE CENTER, (To BE Mane WITH A SWEEP OR 

No. 1925 in nae WM In RounpD LENGTH.) 

sizes for ladies AQ. 

frorm ten to sixteen ~ mS \ (For Illustrations see this Page.) 

inches, arm meas- ; No. 1867.—A different view of this skirt 

ure, measuring the 1867 may be obtained by referring to figure No. 

Side—Front View. 68 H in this magazine. 


grio about an inch 
pelow the bottom A novel skirt is here shown made of tan 


of the arm’s-eye. To make a pair of sleeves for a lady whose broadcloth, with the seams strapped in tailor style. It com- 
arm measures eleven inches as described, will require a yard prises seven gores and has a smooth sheath-like appearance 
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seams being sprung in an odd way to prodace the flare. 
skirt may be made with a sweep orin round length, as pre- 
ferred. Im the round length it measures about four yards and 
three-eighths at the foot in the medium sizes. The fulness at 
the back is arranged in a wide under box-plait, the outer folds 
coming together for a short distance at the top and spreading 
below. A smal] bustle or an extender may be worn. 

Poplin, mohair, serge, covert suiting, broadcloth and granite 
cloth will develop this skirt admirably. Braid, narrow ruches 
or ribbon will provide a suitable decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1867 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, Fora lady of medium size, 
the skirt will require four yards and 
seven-eighths of material fifty inches 
wide, with seven-eighths of a yard 
of material fifty inches wide extra for 
strapping. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. 

Seen eases 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT, HAV- 
ING ONE OR TWO CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCES EXTENDING TO THE 
BELT AT THE SIDES OF THE 

FRONT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1839.—A different,development 
of this skirt is given at figure No. 
54 H in this magazine. 

An exceedingly stylish skirt is here 
portrayed made of blue cloth and 







trimmed with bias a Qa MCs 
folds of black sat- AN Wt SS 
in. The skirt is of AYN \ RR NS RRR 
circular shaping r\\\ \ 
and is fitted NS 
smoothly over the 
hips by darts; it 
ripples below after 
the manner of cir- 
cular skirts and 
Mares toward the 
lower edge, where 
it measures three 
vards and a half 
‘round in the medium sizes. The fulness is arranged at 
the back in two shallow, backward-turning plaits at each 
side of the placket, the plaits all meeting at the belt and 
expanding below in graceful rolling folds in accord with the 
latest fashion. <A novel feature of the skirt are the two 
circular flounces that cross the back and sides and extend 
to the belt at the sides of the front, the flounces being grad- 
uated at the front so as to be very narrow at the belt; they 
are sewed smoothly to the skirt and fall in pretty ripples, 
and between them the front of the skirt presents a panel 
effect that is exceedingly stylish. If preferred, only one 


Side—Front View. 
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all the way down to the knee, but flares decidedly below, La 
he 


flounce may be used and a small bustle or any style of skirt 
extender may be worn. 

Broadcloth, Jady’s-cloth, mohair, serge, poplin and novelty 
goods may be satisfactorily made up by this mode. Ribbon, 
fancy braid and bias folds of silk or satin will trim it prettily. 

The front of the skirt between the flounces may be trimmed 
with braid arranged in cross-rows or to form points at the center. 

We have pattern No. 1889 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt 
with two flounces for a lady of medium size requires six 
and three-fourths yards of material fifty inches wide; while 
for the skirt with one flounce five yards of material fifty inches 





Su le— tack View. 


LADIES’ CIRCULAR SKIRT. HAVING ONE OR Two CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCES EXTENDING TO THE BELT AT THE 
SIDES OF THE FRONT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


wide will be needed. 
25 cents. 


Price of pattern, 1s. or 


eect 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A CIRCULAR YORE 
AND A CIRCULAR LOWER PART WITH 
TWO CIRCULAR FLOUNCES AND GIVING 
THE EFFECT OF A THREE—-FLOUNCE 
SKIRT. (To BE Easep On THE Bett OR Dart- 
FITTED AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE FIVE- 

GORED FOUNDATION-—SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 291.) 


No. 1866.—Another view of this handsome 
skirt is given at figure No. 64 H in this num- 
ber of THe DELINEATOR. 

A very stylish skirt, especially becoming to 
tall, willowy figures, and imparting pretty roundness, is here 
illustrated made of smooth cloth in wood brown and appropri- 
ately trimmed with folds and a cording of black satin. Its up- 
per part isa short, circular yoke or tablier, cut in the becoming 
graduated fashion, quite deep in front and very shallow at 
the back. The yoke has slight gathered fulness at the back. 
and at the front and sides the slight fulness may be taken up 
in darts or eased on the belt, as preferred. To the voke is 
attached the circular lower part, upon which are arranged 
two smooth, circular flounces, also in graduated style, the 
whole giving the effect of a thrée-flounce |skirt which flare< 
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and ripples prettily. The flounces are placed at eyual distances 
apart, and they, as well as the circular lower part, are trimmed 
at the bottom with two folds of black satin, while a fashionable 
completion is given by a satin-covered cord, which heads the 
upper flounce and emphasizes the joining of the yoke and 
lower portion. The skirt may be made with or without the 
tive-gored foundation-skirt, which is smoothly fitted with hip 
darts and gathered at the back. The skirt measures at the 
bottom in the medium sizes nearly four yards and a half; a 
bustle or skirt extender may be used to give the figure pretty 
roundness. | 

All styles of dress materials, woollen novelties, silks of all 
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LOWER Part WITH Two CIRCULAR 

FLOUNCES. AND GIVING THE EFFECT OF A THREE- 

Fiounce Skirt. (TO BE EASED ON THE BELT OR 

DaRT—FITTED, AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
Five—GoORED VFOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 


(For Description see Page 290.) 


Lapres’ SKIRT, HAVING A CIRCULAR YOKE AND A 
CIRCULAR 


will suitably develop this pattern. Braid, Sw 
insertion, lace, velvet or ribbon can be used f \ \ 
for trimming, while silk, percaline, sateen, ‘ \ 
near-silk or lawn are suited for the founda- \ 
tion-skirt. A handsome cloth skirt made 
up in this way has bias straps of the mate- 
rial for edging the flounces and outlining 
the yoke. 

e have pattern No. 1866 in six sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty inches, waist 
measure. For a lady of medium size, the 
skirt with flounces requires seven yards of 
material forty inches wide, while the skirt 
without ftlounces will need four yards and 
three-eighths of goods in the same width. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 cents. 


aS 


varieties, grenadines, mulls, organdies, etc., = 


+ — 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A THREE-PIECE UPPER PART 
AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE LOWER PART EXTENDING 
IN POINTS AT THE SIDES. (To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED 


aT THE Back anp Mabe WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN—GORED 
FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 292.) 


No, 1922.—A charming new skirt is here shown made of 





ae 
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brown camel’s-hair. The upper part consists of a smooth 
narrow front-gore between two wide circular gores that are 
joined in a seam at the back; it is fitted smoothly over the 
ips by two darts at each side and clings to the figure in the 
close pretty way now fashionable. A circular flounce lower 
part extending in points at the sides is joined smoothly to the 
upper part and falls in pretty ripples with a flare that is in 
distinct contrast with the close effect above. Two rows of 
braid put on plain and one row evenly coiled are arranged 
along the joining and form an effective decoration. The ful- 
ness at the back may be arranged in four backward-turning 
plaits that lap closely at the belt and flare below, or in gathers 
as preferred, and a small bustle or skirt extender may be 
worn, if desired. Theskirt measures five yards and an eighth 
at the lower edge in the medium sizes and may be made with 
or without the seven-gored foundation-skirt, which fits and 
hangs gracefully. 

This skirt may be suitably made of silk or of any woollen 
material in vogue. Braid, ribbon ruching, gimp, appliqué 
trimming, etc., may provide the garniture. 

We have pattern No. 1922 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the 
skirt for a lady of medium size, will need five yards and a half 
of goods forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—————— 


LADIES’ SKIRT, CONSISTING OF A POINTED TABLIER UP- 
PER PORTION AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR LOWER: 
PORTION. (To BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND 


Mabe WITH or WITHOUT THE SEVEN-GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 293.) 


No. 1880.—Other views of this popular skirt are given at 


Lug 


ff 


figures Nos. 63H, 
63H and 65H in this 
number of Tue De- 
LINEATOR. 

The handsome tab- 
lier skirt here pictured 
is made of green cloth 
and finished with ma- 
chine-stitching. It is 
made over a seven- 
gored foundation- 
skirt, the use of which 
is optional. The foun- 
dation-skirt fits 
smoothly at the top 
across the front and sides and is gathered at the back. The 
tablier upper-portion is smoothly fitted at the top by three 
darts at each side; it is deeply pointed at the front and is 
quite short at the back. A graduated circular portion that is 
narrowest at the front and deepens gradually toward the 
back is joined smoothly to the lower edge of the tablier por- 
tion and falls in pretty ripples all round. The back of the skirt 
may be gathered or arranged in two backward-turning plaits 
at each side of the placket, as preferred, the plaits all meetin 
at the belt and flaring below. The skirt flares stylishly towar 
the lower edge, where it measures four ands) and five-eighths 


Side- Back View. 
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round in the medium sizes. A bustle or any style of skirt 
extender may be used. 

All woollen fabrics now in vogue, including cheviot, broad- 
cloth, serge, mohair and novelty weaves, may be made up by 
this mode and plain or fancy braid, bias folds of satin, ribbon 
ruching and appliqué trimming may be used for decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1880 in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For a lady of 
medium size, the skirt will need four yards and five-eighths of 
material forty inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. | 
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LADIES’ EMPIRE NIGHT-GOWN OR 
LOUNGING-ROBE. (To se Loose OR 


TO BE IN EMPIRE STYLE Botu FRONT AND 
BACK OR IN FRONT ONLY AND MADE WITH 
A Rounp OR SQuaRE NECK.) 

(For Ilustrations see Page 294.) 


No. 1883.—Lingerie made in Empire 
style is always attractive, an especially 
pleasing example being the night-gown 
or lounging-robe here shown made of 
nainsook. The gown has a shallow 
Pompadour yoke that may be made 
round or square necked. The large views 
show the square neck, the yoke being 
covered with insertion that is neatly 
mitred at the corners to fit smoothly 
and edged at the top and bottom with 
frills of narrow 
edging. The front 
and back are gath- 
ered at the top, 
and the closing is 
made to a desirable 
depth at the center 
of the front with 
button-holes and 
buttons, the edges 
being joined to- 
gether below. The 
gown may be al- 
lowed to fall loose 
all round, or it may 
be drawn into give 
the effect of a short 
Empire body at the 
front only or all 
round by two rows 
of shirring undera 
row of fancy bead- 

ing run with rib- 
bon, the ribbon be- 
ing arranged in a 
pretty bow over the 
closing. The full 
one-seam sleeves 
are gathered at 
the top and bottom 
and finished with 
bands covered with 
insertion; they 
may be in three- 
quarter length 
or full length, a 
deep frill of edg- 


ing providing a pretty trimming for the three-quarter length. 

Fine cambric, long cloth and lawn are usually chosen for 
night-gowns, although there is now a fancy for dimity daintily 
figured for that purpose; lace or embroidery will be used for 
decoration. Beautiful lounging-robes can be made after this 
pattern of soft silk or flannel, with fancy stitching or lace for 


Side-Front View. 


NEW EFFECTS IN JACKETS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 245.) 


At this time the refurnishing of the wardrobe again demands 
consideration, and garments suitable for Autumn wear are 
being planned with great thought and care. A stylish, jaunty 
jacket is a most essential adjunct to the season’s outfit and may 
be developed in any of the numerous cloakings or handsome 
cloths or in suitings to match the skirt. The tailor finish is 
exceedingly popular, though just now military 
effects in decoration hold first place. Mohair, silk 
and gilt braids scrolled into the desired shape 
or design are used extensively for this purpose. 
The addition of braid-covered buttons is some- 
times an attractive feature when the jacket is em- 
bellished with a braid trimming, while those of pear! 
or bone are used for the garment that is simply 
stitched or strapped. The jackets illustrated on 
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Side-Back View. 


LADIES’ SKIRT, HAVING A THREE—PIECE UPPER 
PART AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE LOWER PAR 
EXTENDING IN POINTS AT THE Smpes. (TO BE 
PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE BACK AND MAD& 
WITH OR WITHOUT THE SEVEN-—GORED FouNDA- 

TION—SKIRT. ) 


(For Description see Page 291.) 


page 245 represent a variety of the leading 

modes and may be quite easily reproduced by 

. the aid of patterns for them in the sizes given 
below, each costing 10d. or 20 cents. 

The trim neat jacket represented in pattern 


No. 1757 is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. Handsome black satin-faced cloth was employed in 
the development of this jacket. The easy-fitted fronts have a 
straight dart ending under the pocket-lap, and the closing is 
effected by buttons and button-holes under the fly front. This 


moce is admirable for all varieties of goods. 
ornamentation. 


We have pattern No. 1883 in nine sizes for ladies from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium 
size,the garment needs six yards and a fourth of goods thirty- 
six inches wide, with a yard and an eighth of beading two 


Dark-brown covert was selected for the stylish cut three but- 


toned cutaway jacket embraced in pattern No. 9959. The 
collar is made of dark-brown velvet; the seams and edges are 
machine-stitched, and bone buttons effect the closing. This 


garment may be worn open or closed, as individual taste di- 
inches and a half wide for the belt, and a yard and three- 


fourths of edging four inches and a half wide for the sleeve 
frills. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 


rects. The pattern is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 


The Eton jacket. remains a popular, faacy for the slender 
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figure, where the blouse effect is shown. The double-breasted 
style shown in pattern No. 1758 is in eight sizes from thirty tu 
forty-four inches, bust measure, and has a fitted belt. Cheviot, 
serge or light-weight cloth may be used to make this jacket. 

The extremely neat jacket shown in pattern No. 9923 is 
attractively developed in a two-toned covert. The velvet collar 
and machine-stitching on the edges and pocket-laps form the 
decoration. The jacket is quite short and the closing is effected 
in a fly. The mode will be suitable for a separate jacket or one 
corresponding with the skirt. The pattern is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. 

A reefer jacket having a box back is pictured 
in pattern No. 1777; it is in eight sizes from 
thirty to forty-four inches, bust measure. A 
charming effect is attained by the tasteful devel- 
opment of a very light gray satin-faced cloth, 
with white moiré velours silk facing the revers 


Side-Front View. 
Lapres’ SKrRT, CONSISTING OF A POINTED TABLIER 
UprperR PORTION AND A GRADUATED CIRCULAR 
Lower Portion. (To BE PLAITED oR GATHERED 
AT THE BACK AND MApbeE WITH oR WITHOUT THE 
SeEVEN-GORED FouNDATION-SKIRT.) 
(For Description see Page 291.) 


: 


and velvet of a shade darker than the cloth form- 
ime thecollar. The edges are stitched, and large 
white pearl buttons decorate the front of the 
jacket and effcct the closing. 

The military jacket embraced in pattern No. 
1792 is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inch- 
es. bust measure. Black cloth is pictured in 
this stylish jacket and black silk braid is arranged in frog effect 
on the fronts from the neck to the lower edge, the braid being 
= raduated in size and being widest across the bust. The braid 
is put on straight down each side of the front and around the 
lower edge of the jacket. Hip seams characterize this jacket 
amd ensure a perfect fit. The collar is of white cloth and 
pointed shoulder straps are fastened under brass buttons. Straps 
«also turn forward from each outside seam of the sleeve. 

A fancy design is braided upon each side-front seam which 
= xtends from the shoulder to the lower edge of the jacket shown 
ixy2 pattern No. 9777. The fronts are easy-fitted, single- breasted 
and close under a fly. The mode is especially suited for melton, 
Lc ersey or any similar material. In the illustration the material 
~hosen was hunter’s-green cloth, with black silk braid for trim- 
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ming. The pattern is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 

Black diagonal] was selected to make the single-breasted close- 
fitting jacket illustrated in pattern No. 1702. The jacket is 
exceedingly jaunty and the collar and pocket-laps are inlaid 
with velvet. Buttons and button-holes effect the closing, below 
which the fronts round away prettily. A shirt-waist or chemi- 
sette may be worn attractively with this jacket. The pattern is 
in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

A pleasing jacket, known as the Ostend 
blazer, is represented in pattern No. 9756 
and is stylishly developed in dark-blue 
cloth. The fronts may be rolled in short 
or long lapels and may be worn open or 
closed according to individual taste. ‘The 
collar rolls stylishly and machine-stitch- 
ing finishes the seams, pocket-laps and 
edges of the garment. A fancy full vest 
or any style of shirt-waist may be worn 
effectively with this jacket, which is in 
nine sizes from thirty to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. 

A mixed cheviot in which blue pre- 
dominates was selected for the jaunty 
belted Eton, which is known as the Marl- 
borough jacket and is cut by pattern No. 
9941. Black velvet faces the revers and 
forms the belt and collar; loops of satin 
may effect a closing to the bust over oval 
satin - covered 
buttons. The 
pattern is in 
eight sizes from 
thirty to forty- 
four inches, bust 
measure. 

Pattern No. 
9755 is an illus- 
tration of an 
elaborately 
braided mess 
jacket or single- 
breasted Eton; 
it is in nine 
sizes from thirty 
to forty-six in- 
ches, bust meas- 
ure. Black 
broadcloth was 
chosen to make 
the garment, 
with decorations 
of braid appli- 
quéed in an ar- 
tistic design up- 
on the fronts 
and sleeves. 
Narrow braid 
outlines the ed- 
ges of the jack- 
et. collar and 
sleeves. 

A double- 
breasted close- 
fitting jacket, 
gored to the 
shoulders is 
shown in pat- 
tern No. 9776, which is in nine sizes from thirty to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. The handsome royal-blue cloth is 
decorated with narrow black braid disposed in an elaborate 
manner, on the fronts of the jacket at the center and arranged 
also on the lower portion of the sleeves. 

The Paris blazer shown in pattern No. 9714 has bust darts 
and is finished with strapped seams. It is appropriate to wear 
with either an odd skirt or one of the same material, which in 
this instance is dark-brown cloth. The pattern is in nine sizes 
from thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

A very light tan or mode covert is developed by pattern No. 
1642 and possesses the simple decoration of machine-stitching. 
The jacket is in nine sizes from thirty to forty{six inches, bust 
measure, and is called & one-button close-fitting cutaway jacket. 


t ' 
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CAPES FOR DRESSY AND GENERAL WEAR. 
(For llustrations see Page 243.) 


A delightfully picturesque cape and one that will be popular 
for carriage and evening wear is shown made of satin brocade 
and chiffon, with plain silk for lining the circular ruffle that 
forms jabot folds at the throat and gives a distingué air to the 
garment. The ruffle is edged with a band of velvet and headed 
by a ruching of chiffon and ripples in a pretty 
way all round. The cape is of circular 
shaping, dart-fitted on the shoulders, and 
has a unique feature in a Marie Antoinette 
tichu-hood, which has a plain section bor- 
dered by a beautifully draped section of 
chiffon. A full frill of chiffon inside a high 
flare collar of velvet, forms a soft, becoming 
completion for the neck, and ribbon and 
chiffon ornament the collar effectively. This 
charming wrap was fashioned according to 
pattern No. 1651, in seven sizes from thirty 
to forty-two inches, bust measure, price 10d. 
or 20 cents. 

A remarkably stylish cape is embraced in 
pattern No. 1718, which is in nine sizes from 
thirty to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. It is developed in 
black satin, with a self-headed frill of lace 
at the lower and front edges and several 
rows of net ruching above. It hangs in the 
graceful fashion peculiar to garments of cir- 
cular shaping, and according to the newest 
fancy the front edges 
meet at the throat and 
round quite sharply be- 
low. Tabs of satin ribbon 
lace-trimmed are a not- 
able feature, andthe pretty 
garment is completed by a 
standing collar over which 
is arranged a full ruche of 
lace with ribbon drawn 
around it at the center. 

Broadcloth was select- 
ed for the attractive cape 
representing pattern No. 
9980, which is in seven 
sizes from thirty to forty- 
two inches, bust measure, 
ana costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
Two circular ruffles and 
a circular cape-collar are 
arranged on a_ circular 
cape. giving the effect of 
tour capes. All the lower 
edges are shaped in star 
points, from which char- 
acteristic the garment has 
been styled the star cape. 
The neck is finished with 
a military turo-down col- 
lar having a strap but- 
toned across its ends, but 
a Lafayette collar may be 
used instead, if this style 
is more becoming. 

An exquisite little cre- 
ation of dark, dull blue 
satin with a lining of 
maize-and-pink shot silk 
that shows in pretty re- 
vers was shaped saccord- 
ing to pattern No. 1698, 
in nine sizes from thirty 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. The cape proper is quite short 
and smooth, but it is deepened by a circular ruffle above which 
is arranged a similar ruffle, both rippling in a charming way. 
A knife-plaiting of the shot silk headed by a jet beading and a 
ruche of lace trims the ruffles, and the plaiting is continued 
about the revers and rising from the standing collar, gives a soft 
flutfy neck finish. Above the ruffles the cape is overlaid with 
jetted net, which enhances the beauty of the little wrap. 
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Front View. 
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An exceedingly pretty style, here shown made of black taffeta 
trimmed with double ruches of chiffon and bows of velvet 
ribbon, is known as the frou-frow mantle. The cape is of cir- 
cular shaping, and on it are placed three circular ruffles that 
ripple to give the graceful fluffy effect that characterizes the 
mode. The cape shows in shallow round-yoke effect ubove the 
highest ruffle and may extend beneath the lowest one or be cut 
away; and the stylish open neck is finished with a fancy stand. 
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Back View. 

LapDIies’ EMPIRE NiGHT-Gown or LOUNGING—ROBE. 
(To BE LOOSE OR TO BE IN EMPIRE STYLE BotH 
Front AND BaCK OR IN FRONT ONLY aynvd 

MADE WITH A ROUND OR SQUARE NECK.) 


(For Description see Page 292.) 


ing collar that tapers to the bottom of the middle 
ruffie. Silk or plain or brocaded satin may be 
chosen for the cape, which was made by pattern 
No. 9859, in eight sizes from thirty to forty-four 
inches, bust measure, price 10d. or 20 cents. 

Pattern No. 9979 contaias a smart little gar- 
ment that is known as the four-in-hand, the 
name being suggestive of its trim jauntiness. It 
consists of three circular capes of graduated 
depth that fall in pronounced ripples at the sides, 
‘while presenting only a suspicion of the ripple 
effect at the front and back. The pattern is cut 
in seven sizes from thirty to forty-two inches, 
bust measure, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

A cape charming in design and development 
completes the attractive group. The two circu- 
lar capes are of dotted black net over silk in a 
pretty shade of green, and the bottom of each 
is trimmed with a ruffle of silk edged with baby ribbon <A 
Vandyke collar of satin ornamented with appliqué trim- 
ming and bordered with a frill of white chiffon adds to the 
elerance of the cape. which is completed by a full. high knife- 
plaiting of chiffon rising from a standing collar. A bow of 
velvet ribbon at the throat completes the decoration. The cape 
is fashioned by pattern No. 1768, in eight sizes from thirty to 
forty-four inches, bust, measure, pricé 10d. or(20 cents. 
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AUTUMN CYCLING COSTUMES. 
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PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING AND FINISHING BICYCLE GARMENTS IN THE MOST APPROVED FASHION ARE GIVEN IN “THE DRESS- 


Cycling has be- 
come more and 
more a universal 
pastime, and the 
approach of Au- 
tumn heralds many 
new devotees who 
will enjoy its de- 
lights. In order to 
appreciate to the 
full the pleasures 
of cycling it is es- 
sential to be prop- 
erly and becoming- 
ly gowned, and the 
well-bred woman 
will plan her cos- 
tume upon neat, 
simple lines and 
choose serviceable 
materials and col- 
ors. Trimmings, 
when used, consist 
of braid and but- 
tons, and in some 
instances velvet or 
silk is inlaid in the 
collar and cuffs. 
The tailor finish is 
always in good 
taste and most sat- 
isfactory. Cheviot, 
covert in plain and 
two-toned effects, 
homespun in vari- 
ous colorings, mel- 
tonette in service- 
able colors, whip- 
cords and the suit- 
ings having plaid 
backs are among 
the materials suit- 

able for making 
cycling costumes. 
The skirts are plan- 
ned to look equally 
well whether the 
wearer walks or is 
mounted, and those 
which are in the 
best taste are about 
seven or eight inch- 
es shorter than the 
ordinary walking 
skirt. Low shoes 
are preferable to 
the high boots, 
=ince they afford 
ryreater freedom to 
he ankle. Golf 
stockings are worn 
3 ith low shoes and 
Iso with  three- 
yuarter shoes, the 
ancy colored tops 
yeimg turned over 
,z2 theshoes. Cycl- 
r1<x gloves have kid 
jmagvers and palms 
nai are of silk net 
t the back, 


MAKER”? DEPARTMENT IN THIS MAGAZINE. 
(For MNlustrations of Figures Nos. 1 to 17 see Pages 247, 248 and 249.) 
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Fracre No. 18.—(Described on Page 297.) 





press the body. 
Hats suitable for 
this purpose are of 
soft felt in Alpine 
style having a soft 
trimming of silk 
wound about the 
crown, or with a 
simple band and 
quills at the left 
side. Tam-O’Shan- 
ter caps of the ma- 
terial used for the 
costume are worn, 
as are also milita- 
ry caps. Thor- 
oughly up to date 
are the modes 
shown in the fol- 
lowing group of 
figures. 

The good style 
of the blouse-jack- 
et and simple skirt 
combined in the 
suit shown at fig- 
ure No. 1 is due 
both to the stylish 
mode and the hand- 
some materia) chos- 
en. Homespun of 
excellent quality in 
harmonious shades 
of blue was used 
to make the suit. 
with the collar and 
revers faced with 
black moiré  vel- 
ours. The Eton 
jacket has double- 
breasted blouse- 
fronts, a fitted belt 
and revers which 
may be rolled to 
the bust or waist. 
as preferred, and 
is shaped by pat- 
tern No. 1758, price 
10d. or 20 cents. 
Breast pockets have 
laps which are 
stitched, and stitch- 
ing gives aneat fin- 
ish to the edge of 
the jacket in front. 
to the belt and also 
simulates cuffs. 
Pattern No. 1798. 
price ls. or 25 
cents, was used in 
the construction of 
the skirt, which is 
fitted with a saddle- 
gore. The overlaps 
at the side- front 
seams are pointed, 
stitched on the 
edges and buttoned 
with small bullet 
buttons. The hem 
has two rows of 


hough gloves of dogskin or heavy kid are quite appropriate. stitching at its head. The skirt 4s ~becoming short and low 


“Jre corsets to be worn when cycling are short and do not com- 


shoes are worn, also aljimibitycepay\Adpind atid gfay gloves. 
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An ideal cycling toilette is illustrated at figure No. 2 in mili- 
tary-blue cloth, with a decoration of gilt braid, brass buttons 
and machine- stitching. The box -plaited 
blouse is adorned with successive rows of 


costume. 
is worn. 


A felt sailor-hat with two quills at the left side 


At figure No. 6 is illustrated a very attractive toilette shaped 
by shirt-waist pattern No. 9999, price 10d. or 20 cents, and 


narrow gilt braid between the box-plaits in 
the front. The sleeves are gathered into the 
arms’-eyes andtwo ruws of stitching simu- 
late cuffs. Pattern No. 1788, price 10d. or 
20 cents, was used to cut the blouse-jacket, 
and No. 1797, price 1s. or 25 cents, for the 
skirt, which is a divided style, circular in each 
leg. The added front-gore and the plaits 
arranged at the back give the effect of a 
round skirt when standing. The closing is 
made above the stitching of the front-gore to 
the circular portions and is effected by but- 
ton-holes and brass buttons. Several rows of 
stitching ornament the lower portion of the 
skirt and is also applied to the sides of the 
front-gore. A dark-blue Al- 


kilted cyling skirt No. 1715, which costs 1s. or 
25 cents. The material selected for this be- 
coming shirt-waist is light-weight fine flannel 
in a military gray, and bright- red flannel gives 
a touch of color in the chemisette front and 
in the revers, which may open to the waist or only 
to the bust, where they are caught with link 
buttons. The shirt-waist fits smoothly at the 
back and suggests the blouse in the front. The 
shirt sleeves are gathered into the arms’-eyes 
and finished at the wrists with a straight cuff 
having one end pointed and overlapping the 
square end. A decided novelty is offered in the 
kilted skirt having a saddle-gore. The plaits 
turn backward from the front to give the effect 
of a box-plait at the center of the front, and are 


pine hat with a heavy gilt 
cord about the crown and 
having three curling quills 
disposed at the left side is 
worn with this attractive suit, and a leather belt 
with gilt buckle encircles the waist. The 
skirt is shown rather short for low shoes, so 
high boots are substituted; it may be longer, 
if preferred. 

A costume consisting of an Eton jacket and 
a three-piece skirt is shown at figure No. 3 de- 
veloped in royal-blue meltonette, with trimmings 
of braid. The Eton jacket may be worn open 
or closed and may be made with or without a 
center seam. Braid is applied in a simple de- 
sign on the fronts of the jacket and outlines 
the lower and front edges. The collar is treated 
in a similar manner; a band of braid is applied 
to the lower edge of the sleeves. A row of 
braid is placed on the bottom 
of the skirt and also upon the 
pointed overlaps. An _ under 
box-plait is arranged at the back 
of the skirt. A_ shirt-waist of 
dark-blue silk is worn with 





of the skirt is machine-stitched, 
producing a simple though 
pleasing effect. Military-gray 
sulting was used to develop 
this stylish skirt. The belt is red, with a 
military buckle; and the hat is a gray Alpine, 
while gray gloves complete this attractive and 
practical toilette. 

The toilette portrayed at figure No. 7 is at 
once stylish and sensible. The material used 
is cadet-blue cheviot, with trimmings of black 
braid. The Eton jacket has a blouse front and 
Nansen collar, and the darts are cut away in 
effective style. Braid is arranged simply upon 
the collar and a si:k scarf is adjusted beneath 
and tied in a sailor knot. The sleeves are 





plaited into the arms’-eyes, and braid outlines A\s 


a cuff at the wrist. The jacket was cut by 
pattern No. 9908, price 10d. or 20 cents. Pat- 
tern No. 1826, which costs 1s. or 25 cents, was 
used to cut the circular skirt, which has an 
under box-plait at the back, giving very much 

the effect of a divided skirt 


stitched from the waist to a becoming depth. re- 
lieving all fulness about the hips. The lower part 








this costume. The costume pattern is No. 1726, 
price 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, and the shirt-waist 
No. 1798, which costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

Figure No. 4 represents another stylish suit 
where the Norfolk jacket is gracefully worn with 
a divided skirt, which is characterized by the 
added front-gore and an under box-plait at the 


when mounted. The braid is put on about the 
lower part of the skirt in a wavy design and 
gives a very pleasing finish. The pocket-laps 
are stitched and closed with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, <A black leather belt and silk shirt- 
waist are worn with this suit, and an Alpine 
hat having a simple band as trimming is a fit- 





back, producing the effect of a round skirt 
when off of the wheel. The basque-fitted or 
Norfolk jacket is made with an open neck and 
the plaits laid on and is embodied in pattern No. 
1734, price 10d. or 20 cents. The skirt is cut 
by pattern No. 1728, price 1s. or 25 cents. A 
white chemisette, linen collar and small bow tie 
are worn, as is also a leather belt. The hat is 
a sailor shape and hasa ribbon scarf with fringed 
ends about the crown. 

A noteworthy feature of the costume shown at figure No. 5 
is the blazer jacket and vest. The brown 
covert selected for this costume is trimmed 
with velvet of a darker shade and the vest 
is developed in fancy red cloth having tiny 
little brown figures upon it and closed with 
small round brass buttons. The jacket may 
be worn open or closed at the bust with one 
button and button- hole or a strap buttoned 
over. The fronts and lower edge are simply 
stitched, while the collaris of the veivet and 
rolled in pleasing style. Round cuff facings of 
velvet ornament the sleeves, which are plaited 
into the arms’-eyes. Stitching is the finish 
employed upon the three-piece skirt. the 
length of which may be regulated by in- 
dividual taste. The straps over the placket 
on the side-front seams are stitched and 
closed with buttons and button-holes. Pattern No. 1369, 
price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents, was employed’ to construct this 











ting accompaniment. 


used on the collar and also on 
the belt, which is fastened with 
a buckle. The circular skirt is 
decorated at hem depth with 
several rows of braid. Plackets on each side 
of the front are finished with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps and closed with buttons and 
button-holes. This mode is very becoming to 
the average figure. 

Covert cloth in a two-toned effect showing 
light and dark brown was used to develop the 
up-to-date toilette shown at figure No. 9, and 
machine-stitching provides the decoration. Pat- 
tern .No. 9956, price 10d. or 20 cents, was em- 


ployed to cut the Eton jacket, which may be 


worn open or closed and is dart-fitted. This is 
sometimes called the drill jacket. Machine- 
stitching is used for a finish. Pattern No. 





The pattern used for the smart costume 
shown at figure No. 8 is No. 1705, price 1s. 3d. 
or 80 cents. The yoke emphasizes the spe- 
cial feature in the Norfolk jacket and is out- 
lined with narrow braid, the same trimming is 


9922, price 1s. or 25 cents, was used to cut the js 
divided skirt, which is desirable for both thu ¥ 
drop and diamond frame wheels. Forward- 9922 


turning plaits are arranged in the front, conceal- 


ing the division, and the back—is treated in a similar manner. 
except that the plaits.turn bDackward)( )Two(rows of machine- 


' stitching secure the hem effectively. 
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The shirt-waist is de- 


veloped in black taffeta silk. The fronts slightly blouse and 
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1s. or 25 cents, was used in shaping the skirt, which is four- 
gored and is box-plaited at the back. 


the back is plaited in fan effect below the 
pointed yoke. The pattern of the shirt-waist 
is No. 1778, price 10d. or 20 cents. : 
Figure No. 10 illustrates a very neat cycling 
toilette combining a basque with the plaits laid 
on in Norfolk style and a medium-wide five- 
gored skirt which has an under box-plait at the 
back, giving the effect of a divided skirt back 
when the wearer is mounted. Brown suiting 
showing a touch of red was selected for the 
toilette. A brown derby hat, brown dog-skin 
gloves, very dark tan shoes and brown gaiters 
complete a very attractive outfit. The pattern 
used for the basque is No. 1737, price 10d. or 
20 cents, and that used for the skirt No. 1825, 


Figure No, 14 illustrates a very stylish cos- 
tume consisting of a belted jacket and a divided 
skirt. The jacket may be made without the 
center seam at the back and also the peplum, 
and, if desired, the fronts may be rolled to the 
belt. Mixed suiting was used to develop the 
costume, with machine-stitching as a comple- 
tion. The skirt is suitable for either a diamond 
or drop frame wheel and has curved pocket- 
openings at the top, which are stitched. Pat- 
tern No. 1711, price 1s. 8d. or 80 cents, was 
employed to make this costume. The Tam- 
O’-Shanter cap is made of the material used for 
the costume. 


which costs 1s. or 25 cents. 


made of mixed gray-and- 
black cheviot, with machine- 
lw stitching as its only decor- 
| 1825 ation. The double-breasted 
Norfolk jacket has the plaits 
laid on and also a removable chemisette. 





A double row of bone buttons is arranged 

on the front of the jacket, one row effecting 
, the closing through button-holes. Stitching 
4 gives an approved finish to the jacket and is 
also applied to the skirt to a becoming depth 
about the bottom. The skirt is six-gored 
and has three of the gores at the back, 
where they form an under box-plait, sug- 
gesting a divided skirt when the wearer is 
on the wheel. Plackets above the side- 
front seams are finished with underlaps 
and pointed overlaps and closed with but- 
tons and button-holes. A linen collar, black 
satin puff tie, patent 
leather belt and black 
Derby hat are the fitting 





, mew: eT 


10d. or 20 cents, 





The extremely stylish toilette shown at figure 
No. 11 combines many admirable qualities; it is 








1827 


complements to this toilette, which was 
cut by jacket pattern No. 9918, price 
and skirt No. 1827, 
which costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
leather low shoes having military heels, 
which are low and broad, and black 


Patent 


leggings would be very appropriate to wear 


with this toilette. 


the sleeves, which ure 
plaited into the arms’- 
eyes. The pattern of 
. the jacket is No. 1702, 
| price 10d. or 20 cents. 
A chemisette with red puff tie and linen 
collar add greatly to the attractions of the 
mode. Pattern No. 1796, price 1s. or 25 
cents, was used to shape the skirt, which 
has a saddle seat with full fall openings. 
Stitching is added at the top of the hem and 
also upon the straps, which are adjusted 
over the plackets at the side-front seams. 
High boots and a black Derby hat are worn 
with this thoroughly up-to-date costume. 
AM exceptionally neat effect is produced 
-in the toilette shown at figure No. 13, the 
- gmaterial chosen being gray covert cloth. 
The jacket is in Norfolk style, with the plaits 
Jaid on. The fronts are closed at the center 
and the yoke at the left side. The applied 
yoke and plaits are stitched and so is the 
belt.which is made of the material. 
et is No. 1812, price 10d. or 20 cents. 


I 








The smart toilette illustrated at figure 
No. 12 is made in severe tailor style of 
handsome black cloth. The single-breasted, 
close-fitting jacket has rounding lower front 
corners and is closed with buttons and 
button-holes. The only decoration is ma- 
chine-stitching applied to the edges and 
pocket-laps and also simulating cuffs on 





The pattern of the jack- 
Pattern No. 1076, price 


_ arms’-eyes, 


Figure No. 15 shows an extremely effective 
toilette which combines a tight ~ 
fitting basque having rounding 
lower front corners and a notched 
collar with a five-gored skirt that has a saddle 
seat having full fall openings. The basque has its 
seams strapped with the material and stftched. 
Buttons and button-holes effect the closing: but- 
tons are arranged at the lower part of the sleeve, 
giving a neat finish. Several rows of braid 
are put on straight around the bottom of the 
skirt and the pointed straps at the opening 
are stitched. Pattern No. 1753, which costs 
10d. or 20 cents, was used to shape the basque, 
and No. 1796, price 1s. or 25 cents, for the skirt. 

An Eton jacket, shirt- waist and kilted 
divided skirt compose the toilette shown 
at figure No. 16, the pattern used for 
the jacket being No. 9908, which costs 
10d. or 20 cents, while that for the shirt- 
waist is No. 1739, price 10d. or 20 cents, 
and that for. the skirt No. 1716, price 1s. or 
25 cents. Machine-stitching is the only decoration used. The 
skirt is of the divided order, laid in plaits all round, and is 
desirable for either a diamond or drop frame wheel. The shirt- 
waist is made of dark silk and the fronts slightly blouse. A 
linen collar and white bow tie are worn with becoming effect. 
The sleeves are in shirt style. The Eton jacket extends to the 
waist aud opens over the shirt-waist in front. 

Another type of divided skirt is represented at figure No. 17 
developed in dark-blue suiting, by pattern No. 
9921, price, 1s. or 25 cents. Curved pocket- 
openings are made in the top, and stitching 
gives to them and also the hem a neat finish. 
The skirt is a becoming length and low shoes 
are worn. Pattern No. 9756, price 10d. or 20 
cents, was employed to cut the jacket, which 
is in blazer style and rolled back to the waist, 
where it is secured by the last button and but- 
ton-hole. If preferred, the jacket may be closed 
to the bust. The seams and edges of the jacket 
are stitched, and the sleeves are plaited into the 
The shirt-waist is made of blue- 
and-white polka-dotted silk and is in simple 
style, with the fronts slightly bloused and having 
an applied back-yoke. The pattern is embraced 
in No. 9926, price. 10d. or 20 cents. 

Pattern No. 1704, price 1s. 8d. or 80 cents, 
was employed to make the stylish costume 
shown at figure No. 18. The short fly-front 
jacket is almost universally becoming, and its 
simple style appeals to those of conservative 
tastes. The five-gored skirt has its lower edge 
decorated with rows of stitching several inches 
in depth. Overlaps are placed at the plackets in 
the side-front seams and are finished with two 
rows of stitching. The jacket is similarly orna- 
mented. The pattern is perforated to indicate 
how the skirt may be cut off if a shorter length 
is desired. The material selected for the cos- 
tume is two-toned covert in light and dark gray. 
A gray Alpine with black band and quill is 
worn and also patent leather shoes, gray cluth leggings and gray 
suede gloves. This attractive mode may be made of any pre- 
ferred material. A pleasing effect may be obtained by making 
the skirt of plaid suiting) and the jacket of plain material. 
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Sites ior Misses and Girls, 


FicurE No. 69 H.—MISSES’ AFTERNOON DRESS. plain military-blue cloth, with a decoration of braid that give: 
° a decidedly military air. The jacket extends well below the 
(For Mlustration see this Page.) hips and is nicely shaped to the figure at the back and closed 
Fictre No. 69 H.—This represents a Misses’ dress. The in single-breasted style at the front with button-holes and gilt 
pattern, which is No. 1854 and costs ls. or 25 cents, is in buttons. A rolling collar may be used in place of the standing 
seven sizes for misses from ten tosixteen yearsof age,and may collar, although if the true military gir is aimed at, the stand. 


be seen again on page 309. 

Red novelty goods and 
white cloth are here effect- 
ively combined in the dress, 
which is a simple, smart 
style, and the decoration of 
braid fancifully arranged 
and ribbon frills as an edge 
finish for special parts of the 
blouse add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the frock. 
The four-gored skirt depends 
from the blouse, which is 
made fanciful by a deep col- 
lar in two sections that are 
shaped in a series of curves 
at the front and meet at the 
bust, displaying the smooth 
upper part of the front in 
shield effect, while at the 
back they are square and 
meet over the closing. The 
blouse is gathered at the 
bottom both front and back 
and tacked to its fitted lin- 
ing so as to droop all round 
over the wide belt; it is 
smooth at the top in front 
but has fulness gathered in 
at the neck at the back. The 
two-seam sleeves are trim- 
ined in pointed cuff outline 
with a facing of the white 
cloth ornamented with braid 
and ribbon frills and stand 
out well at the top to give 
the fashionable broad sfieat 
which may be increased by 
fluffy frill-caps, which are in 
this instance omitted. The 
standing collar is of the 
white cloth to complete the 
shield effect given by the 
decorated facing between 
the ends of the fancy collar. 

Although the style will 
make up satisfactorily in a 
single material, the best re- 
sults will be brought about 
by a union of two materials 
or colors, with suitable trim- 
ming, which may consist of 
insertion, edging, plain or 
fancy braid or ribbon. 

Silk is draped over the 
crown of the straw hat, and 
an aigrette of coq feathers 
gives becoming height. 


a 


SMART STYLES FOR MISS- 
ES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 299.) 


Fictre No. 70 H.—Boys’ 
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FieurE No. 69 H.—This illustrates Misses’ APTERNOON DreEss.—The 
pattern is No. 1854, price Is. or 25 cents. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ing collar is more appropri- 
ate. The short trousers are 
closed with a fly. 

Serge, cheviot and other 
durable materials may be 
used for this suit, and the 
finish will usually be given by 
braid, the arrangem ent illus- 
trated being very effective. 

The cap is of cloth to match 
the suit and is decorated 
with braid and buttons. 


Fievre No. 71 H.—Grmtt 
OCommopore OostumE.—This 
represents a Girls’ costume. 
The pattern, which is No. 
1941 and costs 10d. or 2 
cents, is in nine sizes for 
girls from four to twelve 
years old, and is differently 
portrayed on page 308. 

The commodore costume 
isa natty new style that will 
be very popular during the 
coming season. It is here 
illustrated made of blue and 
white flannel and decorated 
with white and blue braid. 
gilt buttons and embroidered 
stars. The pretty blouse is 
double-breasted and is re- 
versed above the closing in 
pointed lapels by the pretty 
rolling collar, an under- 
waist, to which the four- 
gored skirt is joined, appear- 
ing in the open neck in shield 
effect. A standing collar 
finishes the neck of the un- 
der-waist, and a fitted belt 
is arranged on the lower 
part of the blouse in a wa) 
to give the long-waisted 
effect now popular. The 
blouses droops a trifle over 
the belt all round. The two- 
seam sleeves are trimmed in 
fancy effect at the bottom. 

The costume will be made 
up in serge, cheviot and 
some of the mixed woollens 
and novelty goods. Braid 
can be added in countless 
pretty ways for trimming 
and embroidered bands an 
buttons also can be used, 

The commodore cap is of 
white flannel to match the 
costume. 


FietrE No. 72H.—Bore 
Navy Suit.— This illustrate- 
a Boys’ suit. The patterr. 
which is No. 1908, and costs 








Scir.—This illustrates a Boys’ suit. The pattern, whichis No. 10d. or £0 cents, is in ten sizes for boys from three to twelve 
8681 and costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in eight sizes for boys from years old, and is shown elsewhere in this, magazine. 
five to twelve years of age. This is a very smart little suit of (Descriptions, Continued, on) Paye(3vs3.) 
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DESCRIBED ON PAGES 306 AND 307. 


Gihool Yrochs for AMb1isdse5 and Children 


THe DELINEATOR, 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


(Descriptions Continued from Page 298.) 

This suit cannot fail to delight all boys, whose fondness for 
nautical garments is everywhere known. Blue cloth and a 
decoration of gilt buttons and braid produce the correct effect 
in the suit in the present instance. The suit is composed of a 
fatigue jacket, sailor trousers and sailor cap. The jacket is of 
uniform lower outline and buttons 
at the center of the front; it is 
finished with a standing collar 
with its ends apart. A good-sized 
patch-pocket is applied on the left 
front. 

The sailor trousers show the 
characteristic flare over the boot. 

The cap is held out by a loop of 
whalebone or feather-bone placed 
inside, and its band fits the head 
closely and shows the regulation 
ribbon. 

The suit can be made up in any 
admired color, serge, cheviot or 
other materials, but the most ap- 
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(For Description see Page 308.) 


propriate selection is blue flannel or cloth, with a finish like 
that illustrated. 





Fievre No. 73 H.—Misszs’ Apmirat Costume.—This illus- 
trates a Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 1940 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in five sizes for misses from twelve to 
sixteen years old, and may be again seen on page 305. 

The costume is an unusually attractive example of the naval 
styles that are receiving so much favor this year and is known 
as the Admiral costume. The development here shown is dis- 
tinctively appropriate, the material being fine serge and the 
decoration braid and buttons. The Eton jacket is of pretty 
lower outline and is perfectly close-fitting; it is double- 
breasted and completed by stylish sleeves, shoulder straps 
and a close standing collar. 

The skirt is a new three-piece style and shows the approved 
lines and flare. 

A costume like this will be exceedingly stylish if made of 
either white or blue cloth trimmed with gilt braid and but- 





Back View. 


Misses’ CostUME, CONSISTING OF A Waist. (To BE MADE WITH A FULL OR PLAIN YOKE 
AND A SEPARATE FouR-GORED SKIRT.) 


303 


tons. While the weather is still warm lovely Admiral costumes 
can be made of white piqué, and white gloves and one of the 
charming white felt hats will be smart to wear with them. 

The straw sailor-hat is banded with ribbon, and a trio of quills 
rises at the left side. 





Fievre No. 74 H.—Misses’ Mippy Costcms.—This repre- 
sents a Misses’ costume. The pattern, which is No. 1936 and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, is in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age, and may be seen in two views on 
page 306. 

A delightful middy Costus is here shown made of blue and 
white flannel and decorated in a distinctive way with white 
braid, gilt buttons and appliqué emblems. It consists of a 
basque- -fitted jacket, which, however, is not at all severe, a 
middy vest and a five-gored ‘skirt. The jacket has trifling ful- 
ness that puffs out stylishly in the lower part of its fronts, 
which are apart all the way over the vest. The vest is closed 
at the back and topped by a standing collar. The sleeves 
have fashionable fulness at the top. Attractive features are 
the two sailor collars—one sewed on and the other buttoned 
on—and the pretty, ripple pera 

The skirt is a graceful shape, 
rippling prettily below the hips but 
having a smooth effect at the front. 

Many pretty combinations can 
be devised for a costume like this, 
white or red being effective in the 
vest and upper sailor-collar, with 
brown, green or blue for the re- 
mainder of the suit. Any of the 
embroidered or gilt emblems may 
be used to ornament the corners 
of the collar, the peplum and the 
vest, and braid will invariably be 
added. 

The straw sailor hat is simply 
trimmed with ribbon, a gilt anchor 
being fastened upon the bow. 





Figure No. 75 H.—Grris’ Canet 
CostumMEe.—This illustrates a Girls’ 
costume. The pattern, which is 
No. 1939 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, 
is in six sizes for girls from four to 
nine years of age, and is again por- 
trayed on page 307. 

The smart cadet costume is here 
shown made of cloth-finished flan- 
nel and decorated in a way that 
emphasizes its militazy effect with 
braid and buttons. ‘lhe skirt is 
made in the latest style, with a 
three-piece upper part and a cir- 
cular flounce lower part and is 
joined to an under-waist. 

The jacket is closely fitted at the 
back and has fronts in cutaway 
style flaring from the throat and 
buttons over a vest that is closed 
at the center and smartly trimmed 
with braid and buttons. Laps cover 
openings to pockets inserted low 
down in the fronts, and the neck finish is given by a stand- 
ing collar. The close sleeves have desirable fulness at the top 
and are prettily trimmed at the wrists. 

The costume is effective when made of a single material, as 
shown in this instance, but the mode offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for the introduction of a contrasting fabric that may 
be bright or subdued. Braiding will be in order at all times, 
with gilt emblems and buttons also, if desired. 

A band of silk is folded about the felt hat in true military 
style. 


——$$_____—_—____ 
PRETTY NIGHT-ROBES FOR CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 300.) 

FiaurE No, 76 H.—Cariip’s Niext-Gown.—This illustrates 
a Child’s night-gown. The pattern, which is No. 899 and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine sizes from one to nine years 
of aye. . 

A very simple little gown made of fine cambric is here 
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shown. Itis insack style and is slashed 
to a desirable depth at the center of the 
back for a closing. The pretty rolling 
collur is in two sections that flare at the 
frontand back and it is daintily trimmed 
with embroidered edging and insertion. 
A standing collar, which is included in 
the pattern, may be used,if preferred. 
The wrists of the Jeg-o'-mutton sleeves 
are trimmed with a row of insertion. 

A pretty trimming for a night-gown 
like this consists of three upright straps 
of insertion having pointed lower ends 
arranged on the front. the middle one 
being longer than those at each side. 
‘The sleeves could be trimmed at the 
back of the wrist to match. 
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Fierre No. 77 H.—Cnrinn’s Sack 
Nigut—Gown.—This represents a Child's 
night-gown, The pattern, which is No. 
1378 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
eight sizes from one to eight years old. 

A sack night-gown buttoned at the 
center of the front is here shown made 
of long cloth and triinmed with embroid- 
ered edging and insertion. It is plain at 
the top all round, but is shaped to be 
comfortably wide in the skirt. It is com- 
pleted by a rolling collar having pointed 
ends flaring widely at the throat and full 
sleeves finished with wristbands. The 





closing is made only part way down the Front View, 

front, the edges being lapped below. Misses’ Two-Piece CosTuMe, CoxsistinG OF A SKIRT HAVING A FrvE-Gorep Upper Part 
The trimming illustrated is perfectly AND A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE LOWER PART AND A BASQUE-FITTED CUTAWAY 

suited to this simple gown, but any ar- JACKET WITH VEST. (KNOWN AS THE CADET COSTUME.) 


rangement of trimming nay be followed. (For Description see Page 309.) 
Fiecre No. 78 H.—Cnrtin’s Enewisn 
Nigut—Dress.—This illustrates a Child’s night-dress.~ The of blue dimity and trimmed with fine embroidered edging 
pattern, which is No. 1386 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in and insertion. Fulness in the front is tastefully drawn by 
gathers at the neck and waist, producing 
a novel and pretty effect, and ties tacked 
at the ends of a band of insertion cover- 
ing the gathers at the waist are bowed at 
the back over the closing. The standing 
collar is made fanciful by a band of inser- 
tion and a frill of edging at its upper and 
loweredges. A frill of edging trims the 
lower edges of wristbands of insertion 
completing the full sleeves. 
Night-dresses for children are often 
made of sheer lawn or dimity in delicate 
tints or showing dainty patterns, lace 
and embroidery being used to trim these 
as well as gowns of cambric and nain- 
sook. 
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FievreE No. 79 H.—Caritn’s Bisnop 
Nient-Gown.—This represents a Child’s 
night-gown. The pattern, which is No. 
8579 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes from one-half to eight years old. 

The bishop night-gown is very pret- 
tily made to hang in full folds from 
the neck both front and back. It is 
here pictured made up in pink dim- 
ity, with the collar and wristbands of 
insertion trimmed with edging, and a 
decorative finish is given at the lower 
edge by fancy stitching holding the hem 
in place. The gown is gathered quite 
full at the neck and the bishop sleeves 
are gathered at both the upper and 
lower edges. 

Front View, Side- Back View. Sheer white nainsook or lawn will 

Misses’ CostuMk, WITH FIvE-GoORED SKIRT make up daintily in this little night- 

" MEOW eet CNN ; gown and dainty tints of blue, lavender 

(For Description see Page 308.) and pink either in lawn or dimity, plain 

or figured, are often chosen, with pleas- 

‘six sizes for children who are from one to six years of age. ing results. Insertion for the collar and wristbands and sx 
This exeeptionslly pretty night-dress is here shown made © simple trimming of edging give’a pretty completion. 
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Front View. 
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fancy tucking forthe yoke. Lace or em- 
broidery and ribbon-run beading can ul- 
ways be tastefully used to trim. 


——_@—____—. 


NEW STYLES FOR MISSES AND CHIL- ° 
DREN. 
7 (For Illustrations see Page 301.) 


Fietre No, 82 11.—Missges’ Waking 
Tortettre.—This consists of a Misses’ 
basque and skirt. The basque pattern, 
which is No. 1843 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years old, and is shown 
again on page 319. The skirt pattern, 
which is No. 1884 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in seven sizes from ten to six- 
teen years of age, and is again portrayed 
On page 331, 

An anpretentious but smart-looking 
toilette is here shown made of broken- 
check novelty suiting and ornamentally 
finished with strappings of the same. 
The basgne is accurately fitted, and on 
the front and back at each side is applied 
a plait pointed at the lower end, the 
plaits being narrowed toward the waist 
to give shapeliness to the figure. The 
oe is made under the plait at the 
left side of the front, the standing collar 
also closing at the left side. The basque 
is of rounding lower outline, extending 
Back View. over the hips, and a pretty effect is given 
by an under box-plait arranged below the 
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Misses’ Two-Pirce Costume. Consistix@ OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET AND A THREB- é 
PIECE SKIRT. (KNOWN AS THE ADMIRAL COSTUME.) waist at the center of the back. Gathers 
collect the fulness in the sleeves, but box- 


F 4 P : . } 
(For Description see Page 309.) plaits may be made instead. 


Fievure No. 80H.—Grris’ Motrner Hussarp Niant—Gowy. 
The pattern, which is 


—This represents a Girls’ night-gown. 
No. 6352 and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is in 
nine sizes from one to nine years of age. 

The Mother Hubbard night-gown is 
very popular and can always be prettily 
trimmed. In this instance it is shown 
made of nainsook and trimmed with in- 
sertion and edging. The upper part of 
the garment is a square yoke from which 
the gathered back and fronts hang in 
pretty folds. A rolling collar and full 
sleeves finished with waistbands com- 
plete the gown, which is buttoned at the 
front to a convenient depth, the front 
edges being lapped below. 

The night-gown may be made very 
fanciful by trimming the yoke generously 


with insertion and tucks, and afrill all . 


about the yoke and crossing the shoul- 
ders would give a becoming effect of 
breadth to the figure. 


Fiecre No. 81H.—Grrts’ Nient- 
Gown.—This represents a Girls’ night- 
gown. The pattern, which is No. 7897 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents, isin seven sizes 
from three to nine years of age. 

A round yoke is a feature of this night- 

wn. The yokeishere shown made of 
tecking. while the remainder of the 
gown is of lawn, with insertion for the 
standing collar and for wristbands 
for the full sleeves. The back and 
fronts are gathered to the yoke, which 
is defined by a frill of embroidered 
edging, and a similar frill falls from 
tie wristbands, while a rather narrow- 
er frill rises from the collar. The gown 
i= closed at the front to a convenient 
depth with buttons and button-holes. 


etty night-gowns could be made after this pattern of cam- 
tic, muslin, nainsook or dimity, with all-over embroidery or 


’ The skirt is one of the new three-piece 
styles, and a distinctive feature is a circular flounce extend- 
ing in a point at the front; the portions may terminate at 
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Front View. 
Misses’ Costume. ConsISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED BLOUSE, WITH FITTED Living (THa? 


MAY BE OMITTED) AND A Five-Gorep Skirt. (KNOWN AS THE COMMODORE COSTUME.) 


(For Description see Page 310.) 


the top of the flounce or extendyunder it and the back may 
be gathered or plaitedioi(The (fulness at the back is plaited. 


3806 


One of the durable standard weaves or mixed suiting is a 
commendable choice for a toilette of this kind, which is 
~ excellent for walking, school or general wear. Braiding in a 
fancy design or flat rows of braid can be appropriately added 
as decoration, or the finish may be given by inachine-stitching. 

2ibbon trims the straw hat in a sitnple fashion. 





Figure No. 83 H.—Girts’ Costume.—This jllustrates a Girls’ 
costuine. The pattern, which is No. 1899 and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, is in ten sizes for girls from three to twelve years of 
ave, and is differently pictured on page 307. 

Polka-spotted and white flannel are in this instance com- 
bined in the costume, with pretty effect. The waist is made 
over a lining that is faced in shield effect where it shows in 
the open neck. A _ box-plait at the center of the front is 
ornamented with a row of buttons, and the standing collar 
closes, like the waist, at the back. A dressy feature is the 
sailor collar in two sections, which meet at the closing, and its 
wide curved ends frame the shield facing attractively. The 
back has becoming fulness drawn down trimly, while the 
frort blouses softly. A row of wide Hercules braid trims the 
edves of the suilor 


collar and the 

sleeves at cuff 

depth, and also : 
forms a belt. The 2 
four-gored _ skirt, 3x 
which is encircled A 
near the lower edge SN 
by a row of similar S 


a 


braid, is joined to 
the waist. An an- 
chor embroidered 
on the shield fac- 
ing completes the 
ornamentation. 
Until the warm 
weather is entirely 
over suits like this 
made of duck will 
be worn, and acom- 
bination of spotted 
and plain duck like 
that pictured would 
be appropriate and 
pleasing. Braid can 
be used to trim 
duck as well as 
serge, camel’s-hair 
and mixed suitings, 
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Fievre No. 85 H.—Littte Grris’ Dress.—This represents 
a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 1909 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in six sizes from two to seven years of 
age, and is shown in three views elsewhere in this issue. 

This picturesque and fanciful mode is here shown made 
up in a combination of pale-pink silk and moss-green vel- 
vet. The upper part of the dress is a square yoke, and the 
construction of the Jower part or skirt is exceedingly novel. 
consisting of full backs, full side-fronts having rounding lower 
front corners, and a center-front that is extended in a cir- 
cular flounce across the sides and back and ripples prettily. 
Rounding boleros with ripple bretelles turning over from their 
upper edges impart a decidely ornamental effect, the bretelles 
rippling over pretty puffs on the close sleeves, which are 
trimmed with fancy cuff-facings of velvet; a band of the vel- 
vet covers the lower edge of the puffs. The standing col- 
lar is of velvet and closes at the back, like the dress, and baby 
ribbon is arranged in cross-rows on the yoke and is coiled at 
the edges of the bretelles and along the joining of the center- 
front and circular flounce. 

The dress could be much simplified by the omission of the 
boleros, but will 
not even then be 
plain, asthe flounce 
Imparts an air of 
novelty which will 
remain whether 
simple or elaborate 
materials are em- 
ployed and little or 
extensive decora- 
tion be used. 
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Fictre No. 86H. 
—GirLs’ Dress.— 
This represents a 
Girls’ dress. The 

attern, which is 
Vo. 1882 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is 
in eight sizes for 
girls from three tu 
ten years old, and 
is again portrayed 
on page 310. 

One of the pret- 
tiest and newest 
frocks for girls is 
hereshown madeof 
fine cashmere trim- 
med with braid. A 
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which will make 
up satisfactorily. novel feature of 
The hat has a - the dress is the cir- 
silk Tam-O’-Shan- — cular flounce lower 
ter crown and is 1936 part, which deep- 
completed by two Front View. Back View. ens considerably 
curled quills. Misses’ Mipvy Costume, Coysistix@ oF A BasQuE-Frittep JACKET (To BE Mapg Wrrn on ‘toward the back 
WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND UPPER SatLor-CoLLar), A MIDDY and extends all 
Fiavre No. 84 H. VEST AND A FivE-GORED SKIRT. : ae oe - 
— LITTLE GIRLS re center of the 
Drerss.—This_ rep- (BOE Neveu Peon nee Eee ett) front, where the 
resents a Little front reaches in 


Girls’ dress. The pattern, which is No. 1877 and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, is in eight sizes from two to nine years old, and may 
be again seen elsewhere in this issue. 

The little dress is here shown made up in chambray, with 
all-over embroidery for the collar and for trimming bands at 
the wrists, and narrow frills of embroidered edging complete 
the collar and sleeves. The waist is developed simply with 
pretty fulness at the center of the front and at each side of 
the closing, which is made at the back, and from it hangs a 
gathered skirt made ornamental by two tucks taken up just 
above the hem. Ribbons ending under bows at each side of 
the fulness at the front and back cross the sides at the waist, 
with pretty effect. The sleeves fit closely, except at the top, 
where they stand out prettily. 

The little frock, although quite plain, is pleasing, as the 
fulness in the waist and the tucked skirt give a dressy air 
while adding but little to the difficulty of construction. Soft 
woollens and silks in all dainty colors and also figured may 
be chosen, and lace and ribbon will always provide suffi- 
cient adornment. 


a broad box-plait to the lower edge. A smaller box-plait is 
formed at each side of the broad one and the back is laid in 
three backward-turning side-plaits at each side of the closing. 
which is made at the center to a desirable depth. A broad 
wrinkled ribbon is tacked under the broad box-plait and car- 
ried round to the back, where it is bowed over the closing. 
The two-seam sleeves are gathered at the top. Fanciful 
ripple caps and ripple ruffles at the wrists and at the top of 
the collar add to the picturesque effect. 

Many pretty developments dor this frock will suggest them- 
selves to the clever home dressmaker, and the trimming need 
not be elaborate, as the frock is sufficiently fanciful to give 
a dressy air even when the materials and trimming are simple. 

Striped ribbon trims the hat becomingly. 


——$$_$<_———_———— 


SCHOOL FROCKS FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
(For Illustrations see Page 302.) 
Fictre No. 87 H.=-Crnu.p’s, Dress. This illustrates a Child‘s 
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dress. The pattern, which is No. 9618 and costs 7d. or 15 
cents, is in six sizes for children from one to six years of age. 

The dress is very pretty, although perfectly simple. It is 
pictured made up in red cashmere and trimmed with bands 
of green silk ribbon. <A full skirt hangs from a medium- 
short plain waist that is buttoned at the back and finished 
with a standing collar. Pointed ripple caps falling over 
the tops of the pretty bishop sleeves add a dressy touch. 

All the soft fine 
woollens will make up 
tastefully in dresses 
of this style, and so 
will the inexpensive 
woollens in mixed ef- 
fects, which may be 
finished plainly or 
trimmed in a simple 
way with fancy braid 
for ordinary wear. 
Fancy stitching would 
be an effective deco- 
ration on soft silk or 
wool goods. 


Fiavee No. 88 H.— 
Griris’ Dress. — This 
represents a Girls’ 
dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9632 and 
costs 7d. or 15 cents, is 
in eleven sizes for girls 
from two to twelve 
years old. 

Figured novelty 
goods were used for 
this neat little frock, 
with velvet for the 
pretty turn-over col- 
lar and for the cuffs 
completing the full sleeves. The full gathered skirt is joined 
to the plain waist with a cording of the velvet, and the waist 
is closed at the back. The collar is in two sections that flare 
at the front and back; it may be displaced by a standing collar. 

Any simple band trimming could be added to plain or fancy 
wool goods made up in this way, and if a fine woollen material 
or silk be chosen, ribbon and 
lace will produce a dressy 
effect. ; 


Front View. 


Fievre No. 89 H.— Misses’ 
Dress.—This represents a 
Misses’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9656 and costs 
1s. or 25 cents, is in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to 
sixteen years of age. . 

Plaid poplin is associated 
with velvet in this charming 
dress suitable for school or 
general wear. The upper 
part of the waist is an odd 
combination of a square 
yoke of the plaid and ashal- 
low round yoke of velvet, 
the effect being decidedly 
pretty. The back is formed 
ina box-plait at the center 
and gathered at each side, 
and the fronts are gathered 
at each side of a box-plait 
of velvet that is extended 
over the yoke to the neck, : 
concealing the closing. Gilt 
buttons ornament the front plait attractively. Round turn-up 
cuffs complete the sleeves on which puffs are placed at the top. 
The collar is in standing style and a velvet belt gives a neat 
finish at the waist. The skirt is made up separately and is in 
four-gored style. 

The mode can be adapted to a variety of occasions. if care 
is taken in making selection of materials and trimming. If 
fine novelty goods are used, with silk or velvet in combination 
and lace bands, edging or appliqué trimming for a completion, 





Front View. 
GiRLs’ COSTUME, WITH SaILoR COLLAR AND FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 311.) 





GIrRts’ Two—PIEcE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A SKIRT HAVING A THREE—PIECE UPPER 
PART AND A CIRCULAR FLouNXNCE LOWER Part JOINED TO AN UNDER-WAIST AND A 
BaSQUE-FITTED CUTAWAY JACKET WITH VEST. 


(For Description see Page 311.) 
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a frock appropriate for dressy wear will result. Serge, cheviot 
or cloth in two shades will prove a practical choice for school 
dresses. 


Fievre No. 90 H.—Litrre Girts’ Gasrie.LteE Dress or 
Srrp.—This illustrates a Little Girls’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No. 9629 and costs 7d. or 15 cents, is in seven 
sizes for little girls from two to eight years of age. 

Gabrielle dresses 
are attractive because 
of their very simpli- 
city and graceful out- 
lines. An up-to-date 
dress of this style is 
here portrayed made 
of spotted cashmere. 
Quite a pretty touch 
is given by the deco- 
rative bands of velvet 
arranged at the top 
and bottom of the 
side-front seams and 
about the wrists; vel- 
vet is used also for the 
standing collar. The 
dress is prettily fitted 
by side-front and side- 
back gores extending 
to the shoulder and 
under-arm gores. The 
shaping produces pret- 
ty ripples in the skirt 
at the sides and back, 
and the closing is 
made at the back. The 
two-seam sleeves are 
gathered at the top. 

Gabrielle dresses are 
often made up as slips 
to wear under dresses of organdy, Swiss, chiffon and other 
transparent textures and are then made of silk or lining 
material in dainty tints. For ordinary wear they are made 
of plain or fancy wool or cotton goods and trimmed in a 
simple fashion with braid, ribbon or lace bands. A pretty 
decoration for the dress consists of rows of velvet or satin 
ribbon in graduated widths 
applied about the bottom of 
the dress and sleeves. 


Back View. 


(KNOWN AS THE CADET CosTUME.) 


Fiecvre No. 91 H.—Gtrexs’ 
Dress.—This_ illustrates a 
Girls’ dress. The pattern, 
which is No, 1676 and costs 
10d. or 20 cents, is in nine 
sizes for girls from four to 
twelve years old. 

The dress, though simpl+, 
is girlish and very graceful. 
It is represented made of 
novelty goods of durable 
weave and trimmed with 
wide Hercules braid. The 
skirt is four-gored and hangs 
from a body that is smooth 
at the top but has slight ful- 
ness ia the luwer part col- 
lected in gathers at the bot- 
tum. The waist is closed at 
the back and completed 
with a standing collar. The 
belt is applied and conceals 
the joining of the skirt, 
which is gathered at the back. The dress is given a charm- 
ing touch by oddly shaped gathered caps that stand out 
broadly over the small two-seam sleeves, which are gathered 
at the top. Braid simulates cuffs on the sleeves. 

Practical little frocks can be made up after this fashion 
of tweed, plain or mixed cheviot, serge, homespun, piqué, 
gingham and chambray, on all of which materials braid 
will prove suitable and effective decoration. Ribbon inakes an 
especially pretty decoration when applied in graduated widths. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
WAIST (To BE Mape witrH a FULL 
oR PLain YOKE) AND A SEPAR-~ 
ATE FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 







THE DELINEATOR. 


be used in the construction of this costume. If made of shell- 
pink taffeta, with the yoke of white Liberty silk and ruchings 
of pale-corn ribbon, a very pretty costume for dressy occasions 
will result. 


We have pattern No. 1859 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. For a miss of twelve years, the gar- 
ment needs three yards and five-eighths of goods forty inches 
wide, with half a yard of silk twenty inches wide for the fall 
yoke. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 









(For Nlustrations see Page 393.) 


No. 1859.—The costume here _ illus- 
trated combines several strictly new fea- 
tures with a decidedly dressy effect, and 


the arrangement of the rufHes forms a 
——_—$—_—_—_—__— 


MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH FIVE-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Diustrations see Page 304.) 


No. 1889.—A very stylish costume, with a military effect 
given by the shoulder straps and with a full, pretty front, 
is here pictured made of blue serge and green taffeta and 
trimmed with black braid. The waist, which is made over 4 
fitted lining, is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams and 
closed at the back with buttons and button-holes, while the 
whole waist droops stylishly over the belt. The back is plain 
at the top but is gathered at the waist, and the front con- 
sists of side-fronts and a center-front, all smooth-fitting at 
the top, gathered at the waist and separating in a pretty 
way to show a full silk front that is gathered at the waist and 
blouses with the center and side fronts. At each shoulder the 
full front is laid in a box-plait that Japs over the other front 
portions; and just a little forward, but concealing the shoulder 
seam, is a pointed strap, the upper end being included in the 
seam with the eollar, while the other end is tacked to position 
over the top of the aleeve. At the neck is a standing collar 





Back View. 
GirLs’ CoSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE~BREASTED BLOUSE AND 
A Four-GORED SKIRT JOINED TO AN UNDER-WAilIST. 
(KNOWN AS THE COMMODORE COSTUME.) 


(For Description see Page 312.) 


specially pretty decoration. The costume is shown made of 
rench-gray cashmere and primrose silk, with ribbon frills and 
a crush belt with bow for novel and pretty decoration. The 
waist, which is made over a fitted lining, has a yoké upper part 
which may be plain or full, as preferred. The yoke is shaped 
by shoulder seams and the plain front-yoke extends to the 
arms’-eyes and its lower edge is slightly pointed at the center. 
At the back the yoke is in rounding outline and, when made 
full, is gathered at the top and bottom. The full front-yoke 
is arranged upon the plain yoke. and is much narrower; 
gathers at the top and bottom and double cross-rows of tuck- 
shirrings collect the fulness and give a pretty ornamental 
effect. The gathered lower portions have their fulness drawn 
well to the center at the bottom of the front and back by a 
double row of shirrings and are smoothly fitted at the sides by 
under-arm gores, The standing collar is trimmed with grace- 
fully curved narrow ribbon frills and softly finished about, the 
neck with a wider ribbon frill. The bretelles follow the out- 
line of the full yoke and are in four sections oddly shaped at 
the front, being alinost triangular, while at the back they are 
becomingly graduated, forming points at the center. The 
front sections of the bretelles turn backward, concealing the 
plain yoke and having a square appearance at their lower 
edges, which assures the desirable fashionable breadth. 
Dainty trimming is afforded by frills of narrow ribbon 
arranged in undulating lines upon the bretelles and finished 
about the edges with a full frill of wider ribbon. The sleeves 
are in two-seam style, a pretty effect being given by short 
puffs at the top which fit smoothly under the arms and are 
gathered full at both edges on the upper side. <A cuff effect 
is produced by the trimming of wide and narrow ribbon frills 
put on in the same style as seen on the bretelles. 
The skirt consists of a front-gore, a gore at each side and 
a straight back-breadth; it is smoothly fitted at the front 
and sides, while the back is in full gathered style. Very effec- 
tive trimming is given to the bottom of the skirt by ruffles of 
wide ribbon, the lower ruffle following the lower edge, while 
the upper two are gracefully curved, forming shallow scollops 
and giving a very original decoration. The skirt measures a 
little over two yards and three-quarters around the bottom in 
the middle sizes. 
Challis, crépe, cloth, -nun’s-vailing, silk, organdy, etc., can 


covered with a crush collar of silk that is frill-finished at 
the ends. The blouse is held in position at the waist by a 
belt over which is worn a crush belt of taffeta in full gath- 
ered style with frill ends. The sleeves are made over a 
smooth lining and are in two-seam style, with gathered 
fulness at the top arranged to form a short puff effect, that is 
heightened by rows of braid put on just below to form a point 
on the upper side of the arm. The wrist 
is also trimmed with braid. 

The skirt consists of a narrow front-gore, 
two wide side-gores fitted smootlily about 
the hips by darta, and two back-gores gath- 
ered at the top and with a backward-turn- 
ing plait at each side. The bottom of the 
skirt is ornamented with braid arranged 
upon it in the same style as that seen on the 
waist. The skirt is of fashionable width, 





Front View. 
Grris’ Mrppy Costume, wrt SrraicHt, Fut Skirt JOINED TO AN 


UnpvEerR-Walst. (To BE MaDE Writs oR Witnout 
THE Upper Sartor-Co..ar.) 


(For Description see Page 312.) 


measuring in the middle sizes three yards at the lower edge. 
This costume could stylishly be made of silk in a soft shade 
of gray, with the full front of plaited chiffon, and the crash 
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collar and belt of turquoise blue velvet to give dainty com- 
pletion; insertion, ribbon, appliqué or fancy silk braid would 
give suitable ornamentation to the loose edges of the front 
and trim the skirt. 

We have pattern No. 1889 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss 
of twelve years, calls for three yards and seven-eighths of 
dress goods forty inches wide, with a yard and a half of silk 
twenty inches wide for the stock, crush belt and full front. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


cece 


MISSES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A SKIRT 
HAVING A FIVE-GORED UPPER PART AND A CIRCU- 
LAR FLOUNCE LOWER PART, AND A BASQUEK- 
FITTED CUTAWAY JACKET WITH VEST. 

(KNOWN AS THE CADET COSTUME.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 30+.) 


No. 1988.—Military and naval styles are equal claimants for 
honors this season and they are in such a bewildering but 
withal charming variety that it is an easy matter to satisfy 
even the most exacting tastes. The cadet costume here illus- 
trated, which is sure of universal favor, is shown made of 
cadet-blue cloth elaborately decorated with black and gilt 
braid and military buttons. The basque-fitted jacket is given 
the best possible lines by a center seam and side-back and 
under-arm gores, Small coat-plaits are made below the waist 
at the side-back seams and are prettily finished at the top 
with brass buttons. The fronts, which meet only at the neck, 
are in cutaway style and flare broadly to show a smooth vest 
that is fitted by single bust darts and included inthe shoulder 
and under-arm seams. Oblong pocket-laps are placed low 
over the hips, concealing openings to inserted pockets. Straps 
in true military style are placed just forward of the shoulder 
seams and one end is included in the seam with the sleeve, 
while the other pointed end is held in position by a brass 
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tances and form slight points at the center, where & row of 
military buttons is arranged to give a suitable completion. aA 
The two- 


standing collar edged with braid finishes the neck. 





1918 
Front View. 
GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FoUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 313.) 





seam sleeves have the fulness at the top collected in box- 
plaits; they are edged at the wrist with braid and ornamented 
by pointed straps of unequal length that extend upward on the 
outside, brass buttons holding the straps in place at the top. 

The skirt consists of a five-gored upper part that is smoothly 
fitted at the front and sides by darts and has its back fulness, 
laid in overlapping, backward-turning plaits and a graduated 
circular flounce lower part that is joined 
smoothly to the upper part. A row of 
black and a row of gilt braid outline the 
top and bottom of the flounce, which 
ripples prettily all round and measures 
in the middle sizes nearly three yards 
and three-quarters at the lower edge. 

This costume would also develop very 
prettily in gray serge, with the vest, 
shoulder straps, etc., in white cloth and 
elaborately trimmed with rows of black 
end silver braids, with naval emblems 
embroidered on the collar and straps in 
silver. 

We have pattern No. 1938 in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteen years 
of age. To make the costume for a miss 
of twelve years, requires three yards and 
an eighth of material fifty inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


YASS 
XX SES a pe 
WARS ES MISSES’ TWO-PIECE COSTUME, CON- 
\ S ‘Ss SISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED 
NN SS JACKET AND A THREE-PIECE SKIRT. 
SS (KNOWN AS THE ADMIRAL COSTUME.) 
AN (For Illustrations see Page 305 ) 
VSS No. 1940.--This jaunty costume is 
SX GS again represented at figure No. 73H in 
S i this magazine. 
SVE A smart costume, known as the Ad- 
miral costume, is here shown appropri- 
1854 ately made of blue cloth and trimmed 
Front View. Back View with gilt braid and buttons. The jacket 
Miisses’ Dress, wird Four-Gorep Skirt, (To BE Maps Witd or WitTHOuT THE Bopy is adjusted on splendid lines by single 


LINING. ) 
(For Description see Page 313.) 


button. The vest, which is cut short on the hips and forms a 
slight point at the center, closes with hooks and eyes. Rows 
of braid in black and gold are placed on the vest at equal dis- 


bust darts, under arm gores and a center 
seam. The fronts close to the throat in 
double-breasted style with button-holes 
and brass buttons, The jacket is cut 
quite short, with a point at the center of the back, curves up 
over the hips and shows a slightlh, rounding,outline in front. 
Straps cover the shoulder seams) and teyugrrew end of each 


310 

strap is included in the seam with the collar, while the broader 
pointed ends are held in place by brass buttons. Braid out- 
lines the shoulder straps and all the edges of the jacket. The 
standing collar is finished at the top and bottom with braid 
and at the ends decoration is afforded by tlat loops of 
the braid. The sleeves are made in two-seam style, with 
gathered fulness at the top; and a cuff is simulated by braid. 

The skirt consists of a narrow front-gore and two wide cir- 
cular portions. It is eased on the belt at the 
front and sides and at the back the fulness is 
laid in overlapping, backward-turning plaits. 
The skirt is prettily trimmed at the bottom 
with three rows of the braid. Inthe middle 
sizes it measures three yards at the lower edge. 

Piqué, duck, serge, whipcord or any desired 
tailor material could be used for this costume. 
Gray cadet cloth trimmed with black or gilt 
braid and brass buttons would make a strik- 
ingly stylish costume. 

We have pattern No. 1940 in five sizes for 
misses from twelve to sixteen years of age. To 
make the costume for a miss of twelve years, 
needs three yards and three-eighths of mate- 
rial forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 


25 cents. 
——<—$$$ $$$ 


MISSES’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE- 
BREASTED BLOUSE WITH FITTED LINING 
(THAT May BE OMITTED) AND A FIV E-GORED 
SKIRT. (KNOWN AS THE CUMMODORE COSTUME.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 305.) 

No. 1945.—A blouse fashioned with small 
lapels and closing in double-breasted style gives 
originality to this jaunty, nautical costume, so 
appropriately styled the Commodore costume. 
Serge was used for the costume and the edge 
finish is machine-stitching. Small embroidered gold stars 
decorate the lapels. The blouse, which may be made with or 
without the fitted lining, is shaped by under-arm and shoulder 
seams. The fronts are rolled in stylish pointed lapels, below 
which they are closed in double-breasted manner with button- 
holes and large brass buttons. The back of the blouse fits 
smoothly at the top, but has scanty fulness at the waist which 
is collected and drawn down tight by gathers. The fronts of 





Front View. 
GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING A GRADUATED CIRCULAR FLouNcE LOWER PART. 
(For Description see Page 314.) 


Back View. 


the blouse have gathered fulness at the waist and puff out 
stylishly. The rolling collar forms narrow notches with 
the lapels and fits perfectly; in the slightly open neck is 
adjusted a chemisette that is applied on the lining and fas- 
tened at the left side. A standing collar inside the rolling 
collar finishes the neck and closes at the left shoulder. The 
two-seam sleeves are of fashionable size, with gathered ful- 
ness at the top. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


The skirt consists of a narrow front-gore, two wide side 
gores that are smoothiy titted by hip darts and two back-gores 
gathered full at the top. The skirt ripples prettily below the 
hips and at its lower edge measures three yards in the middle 
sizes. The blouse is worn under the skirt and a machine- 
stitched belt with a pointed end gives completion to a most 
stylish costume. 

The costume could be made up in rough or smooth cloth, 
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Front View. 





GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FouR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 314.) 


heather mixtures, whipcord or canvas. Instead of finishinz 
it with machine-stitching, braid of different varieties could be 
used. A very dressy touch could be added by inlaying the 
colar and lapels with velvet or silk. A standing linen collar 
and white linen chemisette would give a dainty touch. 

We have pattern No. 1945 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years. To make the costume for a miss of 
twelve years, will require three yards of material fifty 

inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. or 25 


cents. 
——__—_——___—___—_—. 


MISSES’ MIDDY COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A 
BASQUE-FITTED JACKET (To BE Mabe Witt 
OR WITHOUT THE PEPLUM AND UPPER SAILOkR- 
CoLtarR), A MIDDY VEST AND A FIVE- 

GORED SKIRT. 


(For Illustrations see Page 306.) 


No. 1986.—Another view of this costume is 
iven at figure No. 74H in this number of Tut 
ELINEATOR. 

This costume is unrivalled for grace and sim- 
plicity and will prove very popular for the sea- 
shore and yachting and also for school and 
general wear. It is here represented made of 
a combination of navy-blue and white cloth and 
trimmed with white braid, gold buttons and 
gold-embroidered anchors. The jacket is worn 
over a middy vest that has a smooth-fitting 
front of white cloth and backs of white cam- 
bric. The vest is adjusted by under-arm seams 
and single bust darts and closes at the center 
of the back. It is just long enough to lap 
over the skirt belt and is embroidered with 
gilt crossed anchors near the neck and com- 
pleted with a standing collar. 

The smart jacket is fitted by under-arm seams and a center 
seam and has a smooth back extending only to the waist. The 
fronts open broadly over the vest and are plain at the top, but 
are gathered slightly at their lower edges and tacked toa 
narrow belt that passes about the waist underneath, the 
ends being hooked to the vest to keep the back close to the 
figure, while the fronts puff out.fashionably. The jacket may 
be made with or; without the peplum,which is cut circular. 
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with a center seam and ripples prettily all round. The 
peplum is decorated at each lower front corner with crossed 
anchors and all of its edges are outlined with a double row of 
braid. Braid also finishes the loose edges of the fronts, which 
have further decoration afforded by brass buttons. Two 
broad sailor-collars, one sewed on and the other removable, 
are attractive features, but the upper collar may be omitted. 
The under collar is of blue cloth and is larger than the upper 
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Grir_s’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 315.) 


collar, which is made of the white and decorated with braid 

embroidered anchors. The upper collar extends down the 

fronts underneath to the belt and is buttoned in. The two- 
seam sleeves, which are made over coat-shaped linings, have 
their fulness at the top confined by a double row of shirring; 
they stand out stylishly at the top and a cuff is simulated by 
two encircling rows of braid at the edge and a little above, 
with crossed anchors between at the outside of the arm. 

The skirt is five-gored and is sinoothly fit- 
ted at the sides by hip darts. The fulness at the 
back is arranged in overlapping, backward- 
ee that flare prettily toward the bot- 
tom. Theskirt is appropriately trimmed about 
its lower edge with a wide fold of white cloth 
and rows of braid are arranged above, with 
pretty effect. The skirt measures two yards 
and a half atthe lower edge in the middle sizes. 

We have pattern No. 1936 in seven sizes for 
misses from ten to sixteen years of age. To 
make the costume for a miss of twelve years, 
requires two yards and five-eighths of navy- 
biue cloth fifty-four inches wide, with five- 
eighths of a yard of white cloth in the same 
width for the vest front, standing collar and 

upper sailor-collar. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 

cents. 

— 

GIRLS’ TWO-PIECE COSTU ME, CONSISTING OF 
A SKIRT HAVING A THREE-PIECE UPPER 
PART AND A CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER 
PART AND JOINED TO AN UNDER-WAIST, 
AND A BASQUE-FITTED CUTAWAY JACKET 
WITH VEST. (Kxown as THE Capet COSTUME.) 

(For Mlustrations see Page 307.) 
No. 1939.—At figure No. 75 Hin this number 
of Tae Devixzator this costume is shown differently made up. 
Naval and military costumes with gold braid and buttons 

Ihave a charm that is captivating to the school girl. A very 

jaunty mode of this description, known as the cadet costume, 

is here pictured made of cadet-blue cloth and elaborately 
trimmed with black and gilt braids and brass buttons. The 
eo is in cutaway style, the fronts meeting only at the col- 

ar and flaring broadly over a braid-trimmed vest. The fronts 





Back View. 
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have sinall inserted pockets at each hip covered with oblong 
pocket-laps. The jacket is basque-fitted by wide under-arm 
gores and a center seam, and coat-plaits at the side-back 
seains are ornamented at the top with buttons. Small straps 


are placed military fashion just forward of the shoulder 
seams, the lower ends being included in the seam with the 
sleeves and the upper end pointed and held in place by brass 
buttons. 


The vest is cut quite short, with a slight point at the 
front, and is included in the under-arin and 
shoulder seams; it is smoothly fitted by single 
bust darts and closes invisibly in the front. 
Buttons placed along the closing and rows of 
black braid with narrow gilt braid above are 
arranged across the front of the vest, form- 
ing a slight downward curve at the center. 
A braid-trimmed standing collar is at the neck. 
Two-seam sleeves of fashionable size and shape 
have they fulness at the top arranged in small 
box-plaits; they are finished with rows of braid 
and decorated with pointed straps that are of 
unequal length and extend upward on the out- 
side of the sleeve, the pointed upper ends being 
held in position by buttons. 

The skirt is a new pretty style, with a three- 
pee upper and a graduated circular tlounce 
ower part joined on smoothly; it is sewed to 
an under-waist of Silesia that closes at the 
back with buttons and button-holes. The front 
and sides of the skirt fit smoothly, but at the 
back it is gathered. The flounce forms pretty 
ripples all round and is tastefully trimmed 
with braid. 
This costume could stylishly be developed in 
gray serge, with the vest and straps of red cloth. 
We have pattern No. 1989 in six sizes for 
girls from four to nine years of age. For a girl 
of nine years, the costume needs two yards and 
an eighth of goods fifty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


or 20 cents. 
ee 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITIT SAILOR COLLAR AND FOUR- 
GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 307.) 
No. 1899.—A different development of this costume is 
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1904 
_ Back View. 


G1RLs’ DRESS, HAVING 4 SKIRT WITH A THREE-PIECE UPPER PART AND A CIRCULAR 
FLOUNCE LOWER PaRT. 


Front View. 


(For Description see Page 315.) 


given at figure No. 83H in this number of Tre Detrxearor. 

A simple, yet charming little costume, équally suitable for 
outing occasions or school wear, is here shown made of red 
serge and trimmed with rows of white braid. The body, 
which is made over a fitted lining, is adjusted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams and is closed invisibly at the back. The 
front fits smoothly at the top and is shaped in V outline, 
revealing a braid-trimmed, facing. in) Shield (effect on the 
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lining front; it is formed in a box-plait at the center and 
decorated with pear] buttons and has pretty gathered fulnese 
at the bottom putfing out stylishly in blouse fashion. The back 
is gathered at its upper and lower edges, the fulness being 
brought down tight on each side of the closing. A dainty 
accessory is the suilor collar, which extends square across the 
back, whee it divides at the center over the closing; it 
curves gracefully over the shoulders and its wide curved ends 
meet at the center of the box-plait. The two-seam sleeves 
are adjusted over smooth linings and have becoming fulness 
at the top; they are decorated about the lower part with 
braiu, which gives the effect of a cuff. A stylish neck com- 
pletion is given by 
a standing collar 
covered with rows 
of braid and hav- 
ing its closing at 
the back. The four- 
gored skirt is join- 
ed tothe waist and 
has a narrow front- 
gore, & wide gore 
at each side which 
tits smoothly over 
the hips and rip- 
ples slightly below, 
and a_ straight 
back-breadth that 
is gathered. An 
appropriate finish 
is given by rows of 


braid arranged | 

about the skirt a eS 
short distance from 1881 

the bottom and a 

braid-trimmed belt Front View. 


with a pointed end 
closes at the back 
and finishes the 
costume. 

Flannel, cheviot 
cloth, etc., trimmed 
with braid, ribbon, 
velvet or ruchings 
can be used for this 
costume. It could 
be developed in a 
gray heather mix- 
ture, with the col- 
lar and shield fac- 
ing of bright-blue 
and trimmed with 
rows of white 
braid. Rows of 
velvet or satin rib- 
bon in graduated 
widths may trim 
the skirt, sleeves 
and collar. 

We have pattern 


No. 1899 in ten 
sizes for girls from 
three to twelve 


Front View. 


vears of age. To 
make the costume 
for a girl of nine 
years, requires two 
yards and _ three- 
fourths of material forty inches wide. 
or 20 cents. 


Price of pattern, 10d. 
ee 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, CONSISTING OF A DOUBLE-BREASTED 
BLOUSE AND A FOUR-GORED SKIRT JOINED TO AN 
UNDER-WAIST. (KNOWN aS THE COMMODORE COSTUME.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 308.) 

No. 1941.—Another view of this costume may be obtained 
by referring to figure No. 71 H in this magazine. 

This smart costume is known as the Commodore costume 
and is here pictured developed in navy-blue serge and 
finished in tailor style with machine-stitching. It consists 
of a double-breasted blouse with lapels and a four-gored skirt 





GIRLS’ EMPIRE DRESS, HAVING A CIRCULAR FLouncre LowER Part POINTED IN FRONT. 
(To BE MaDE WITH HiGH OR RounD NECK AND WITH FULL- 
*LenGTH OR SHorT PUFF SLEEVES.) 


(For Description see Page 316.) 





THE DELINEATOR. 


joined to an under-waist. The skirt is smooth at the top across 
the front and sides and the back-breadth is gathered at the 
top and falls in graceful folds; it ripples prettily below the 
hips. The sleeveless under-waist is comfortably adjusted iy 
single bust darts and shoulder and under-arm seams and closed 
at the back; it is finished at the neck with a standing collar, 
and the front is faced with the serge where it shows in the 
neck of the blouse in chemisette fashion. 

The blouse is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams ani 
is smooth at the top but has fulness at the bottom collected in 
yathers under an applied belt, over which it blouses prettily 
all round. The fronts are closed in double-breasted style with 
button-holes ani 
brass buttons and 
are reversed at tle 
top in pointed Jap. 
els that form botcl:- 
es With the en: 
of the rolling col- 
lar. The two-seam 
sleeves are gath- 
ered at the top. 

This mode will 
undoubtedly prore 
popular and is suit- 
ed to a variety of 
materials, among 
which may be men- 
tioned cloth, che- 
viot, covert and 
arm y-and-navy 
a suiting. Braid and 
» in buttons will pro- 
vide desirable dec- 
oration and may be 
used in any mar. 
her suggested by 
individual taste. 

We have pattern 
No. 1941 in nine 
sizes for girls from 
fourtotwelve vears 
of age. To make 
the costume for a 
girl of nine years, 
requires two yards 
and five-eighth of 
material forty in- 
ches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





1881 
Back View. 
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GIRLS’ MIDDPY 
COSTUME, WITH 
STRAIGHT, FULL 
SKIRT JOINED 
TO AN UNDER- 
WAIST. (To BE | 
Mave Wit# 

OR WITHOUT THE 
Upper Sa.og Cot- 
LAR.) 

(For Illustrations se 
Page 308.) 

No. 1987.— As 
naval and military styles are the season’s favorites, they are 
offered in all varieties and suited to all ages. This little middy 
costume will prove most useful for outings and school wear. It 
consists uf a graceful blouse, a middy vest and full skirt and is 
made of blue and white cloth and trimmed with white braid 
and blue and white embroidered anchors; large pearl buttons 
ornament the fronts of the blouse. The skirt is in straight 
full, gathered style, finished at the bottom with a broad hem, 
above which is arranged four rows of braid in wide and par- 
row widths. It is gathered all round and joined to a high- 
necked, sleeveless under-waist made of white cambrc and 
closed at the back. : 

Over the under-waist is worn_the middy vest, which 1s ¢a 
quite short, with a slightly rdunding Jower—outline in front. 


Back View. 


GIRLS’ YOKE BIOvse-DREss. 
(For Description see Page 316.) 


RES eee 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


The vest has its smooth front of white cloth and the backs of 
white cambric and is smoothly fitted by single bust darts and 
under-arm seams and closed at the back. At the neck is a 
standing collar edged with a row of braid and desirable orna- 
‘mentation is given by an embroidered blue anchor on the 
front near the neck. 

A pretty blouse opens broadly in front to show the vest. It 
is shaped by shoulder and under-arm seams and is plain at the 
top but gathered all along its lower edge into 
a belt that fits snugly around the waist and 
holds the blouse in position by being buttoned 
tothe vest. A very pretty feature are the two 
sailor collars; the upper collar, however, may 
be omitted and only the under one used if 
desired. The under collar is joined to the 
blouse and is made of blue cloth and cut larger 
than the upper one, which is of white goods 
and removable. The upper collar is outlined 
with braid and decorated at the lower back 
corners with embroidered anchors; it is at- 
tached with buttons and button-holes. Two- 
seam sleeves are used and made over tight lin- 
ing-portions; they have becoming gathered 
fulness at the top and are finished at the wrist 
with rows of braid and embroidered anchors 
arranged to give the effect of round cuffs. 

Variety could 
be given thecos- 
tune by making 
several remov- 
able sailor-col- 
lars and vests. 
The costume 
could be made 
of gray and 
trimmed with 
gray or black 
braid, while the 
vest and upper 
collar could be 
of duck or piqué 
in cadet-blue, 
white or scarlet. 
Instead of the 
braid on the 
skirt a band 
of contrasting 
goods may be 
used to trim. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 1937 in 
nine sizes for 
girls from four 
to twelve years 
old. To make 
the costume for 
a girl of nine 
vears, calls for 
two yards and 
three-eighths of 
navy-blue cloth 
fifty-four inch- 
es wide, with 
half a yard of 
white cloth in 
the same width 
for the vest 
front. standing 
collar and upper sailor-collar. 
cents. 
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Front View. 
Misses’ PRINCESS HOUSE-DRESS OR WRAPPER. 
COLLAR.) 
(For Description see Page 317.) 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
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MISSES’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
WiTH OR WITHOUT THE BoDY-LINING.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 309.) 


No. 1854.— Another view of this dress may be obtained by 
referring to No. 69H in this magazine. ° 

This stylish dress ia here shown developed in gingham and 
presents a pretty novelty in the large collar, which shows the 
square outlines of a sailor collar at the back and is fancifully 
shaped at the front. The waist is gathered at the bottom and 
tacked to the close-fitting lining so as to make it blouse all 


(To BE MADE 
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round over the belt; it is smooth at the top at the front, 
while the backs have slight fulness collected in gatbers at the 
neck, and the fulness at the bottom is pushed well to the 
center at the front and back so as to keep the sides as smooth 
as possible. The closing is made at the center of the back 
with buttons und button-holes. The use of the lining is 
optional. The belt is trimmed with feather-stitched bands 
and at the neck is a standing collar trimmed with similar 
bands. The collar is in two sections and is 
sewed to the front to disclose it in pointed 
chemisette effect; it is bordered with two 
rows of feather-stitched bands. The two-seam 
sleeves have coat-shaped linings and are gath- 
ered at the top; afrill of edging and two rows 
of feather-stitched bands are arranged on the 
upper side at the wrists to give the effect of 
pointed cuffs. Wide, gathered frill-caps stand 
out on the sleeves and give a broad, fluffy ap- 
pearance at the shoulders. The waist supports 
a four-gored skirt that is smooth at the front 
and over the hips. The skirt ripples prettily 
below the hips and the fulness at the back is 
collected in gathers at the tov. It measures 
two yards and three-quarters round at the 
bottom in the middle sizes. 
The dress is simple and becoming and will 
develop equally 
well in wash- 
able and wool- 
len fabrics. The 
skirt may be 
trimmed with 
raffies of the 
material, anc in- 
sertion or lace 
may be arranged 
on the waist be- 
tween the ends 
of the fancy 
collar to give 
the effect of a 
- chemisette. A 
combination of 
fabrics is suita- 
ble, the collars, 
belt and a fac- 
ing on the front 
to carry out the 
-chemisette — ef- 
fect being of 
the contrast- 
ing goods. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 1854 in 
seven sizes for 
misses from ten 
to sixteen years 
of age. To make 

‘the dress for a 
miss of twelve 
years, calls for 
three yards and 
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seven-eighthsof 
Back View. oods thirty-six 
(To ne Mape witit STANDING OR TURN-DOWN nches _ wide, 


with a yard and 
three -eighths 
. of edging four 
inches and three-fourths wide for the caps. Price of pattern, 


ls. or 25 cents. 
—<—_ 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 309.) 


No. 1918.—Particularly charming is the dress here illus- 
trated made up in a combination of silk and cashmere. 
The front and backs of the waist are smooth at the top and 
are shaped low to disclose a pretty seamless yoke, the outline 
being round at the back and in an odd, fanciful shape at the 
front. The slight gathered fulness at the bottom is very be- 
coming; it is drawn down tight at each side of the closing, 
which is made at the back, and the front-blouses becowinuly. 
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Under-arm gores insure a smooth effect at the sides. 
yoke is gathered at the upper and lower edges and is made 
quite decorative by encircling rows of tuck-shirrings made at 
equal distances apart; it is arranged on the body lining, which 
is fitted by single bust darts and the usual seams. 
is finished with a standing collar concealed by a wrinkled 
stock having frilled ends closed at the back. The two-seain 
sleeves, which have coat-shaped linings, are gathered at the 
top, where they puff out prettily under smooth caps that give 


a becoming touch. Velvet ribbon trims the 
Waist ip a simple, pretty way. The waist sup- 
ports a four-gored skirt, which is smooth at 
the top across the front and sides and ripples 
below the hips. The back-breadth is gathered 
at the top and three ruffles of the material 
edged with ribbon encircle the bottom of the 
skirt. A wrinkled belt shirred to form two 
large Joops and two slanting ends in bow effect 
encircles the waist; it is closed at the back 

Plain or figured silk, cashmere, challis ana 
vailing combined with silk, lace or velvet for 
the yoke, stock and belt are suitable for the 
mode. The decoration may consist of lace, 
insertion, braid or shirred ribbon. China-blue 
and white figured taffeta, with plain China-blue 
silk for the yoke, develops an exquisitely dainty 
dress that is trimmed with lace edging and in- 
sertion and com- 
pleted with a rib- 
bon sash. 

We have pattern 
No. 1918 in eight 
sizes for girls from 
five to twelve years 
old. To make the 
dress for a girl of 
nine years, needs 
two yards and 
three-eighths of 
dress goods forty 
inches wide, witha 
yard and a fourth 
of silk twenty in- 
ches wide for the 
yoke, collar, stock 
and belt. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents, 
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GIRLS’ DRESS, 
HAVING A 
GRADUATED CIR- 
CULAR 
FLOUNCE LOWER 
PART. 

For Illustrations see 
Page 310.) 

No. 1882.—This 
dress is again rep- 
resented at figure 
No. 86H in this 
number of THe Dr- 


LINEATOR. 
The dress 





is a 


charming new style, its distinctive feature being a graduated 
circular flounce which is not applied but instead forms its 
It is shown made of cashmere and has a smooth 
body-lining of basque depth and is closed at the back. The 
full front and full backs are joined in shoulder and under-arm 
At the back three backward-turning plaits are ar- 
ranged at each side of the closing, the backs being smooth at 
each side of the plaits, which fall out in soft folds below the 
The front ia arranged in three box-plaits, the center 
plait being much wider than the other two and extending to 
the bottoin of the dress between the circular flounce sections, 
which join in a seam at the center of the back. The circular 
flounce falls in ripples all round and is very narrow at the 
front, deepening gradually toward the back. Two rows of 
fancy braid are arranged along the juining of the flounce and 


lower part. 


seanis. 


waist. 





Front View. 


Misses’ GABRIELLE SiIp, CLOSED AT THE BACK. 
SQUARE NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR PUFF SLEEVES.) 
UNDER DRESSES OF TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 


THE DELINEATOR 


The 


The neck prettily. The 


circular cuffs. 
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aribbon belt is passed under the middle box-plait in the 
front and tied in a bow at the back. The neck is completed 
with a standing collar to which are joined two turn-dow 
circular rutie-sections that are rounded at the ends and ripple 


two-seain sleeves are made over coat-shaped 


linings; they are gathered at the top and completed with faner 


Circular caps in two sections that are joined 


in a seam under the arm separate in pretty curves at the top 
and ripple softly. 


Fancy braid decorates the cuffs, collar 
ruffle and sleeve caps. 

Cashmere, camel’s-hair, drap d’été, poplin 
serge and novelty goods, with narrow velvetor 
satin ribbon, gimp, plain and fancy braid and | 
appliqué trimming, will develop a dress of this — 
style admirably. 

We have pattern No. 1882 in eight sizes for 
girls from three to ten years of age. To make 
the dress fora girl of nine years, will need three 
yards and three-eighths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 4 


cents. 
——__—___—___—__— 


GIRLS’ DRESS,WITH FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 310.) 


No. 1924.—This pretty little. dress, showing 
a very attractive feature in the fancifully 
cut Bertha, is por- 
trayed made of 
cashmere and silk 
and trimmed with 
frills of ribbon. 
The waist, which 
blouses all round. 
is made over a fit- 
ted lining; it is 
closed invisibly at 
the back and is 


q : shaped with up- 
N . der-arm and short 
. 3 shoulderseams and 

VS displays a fancy 
‘SS yoke shaped by 
N shoulder seams. 


The yoke is in 
rounding outline 
at the back anc 
extends to the belt 
at the center of the 
front. The back: 
are gathered at the 
upper and lower 
edges, the fulness 
being drawn well 
to thecenter. The 
fronts are cut low 





and round and flare 

= SN in V fashion, re- 
—_—— vealing the yoke all 
6 the way. The up 
Back View. perand lower edges 


(For Description see Page 317.) 


(To BE MADE WITH HIGH, ROUND OR 


of the fronts are 


For WEAR gathered and the 


front edges | 
loose. The pretty 
tab-Bertha it 


smoothly about the — 
top of the back and front and curves over the shoulders, ter- 
minating at the front edges of the open fronts; it is daintils 
lined with silk and finished at its outer edges with a ribbon 
frill, which is extended down the loose edges of the fronts. 
The two-seam sleeves have becoming gathered fulness at the 
top; they are made over smooth linings and a dainty finish at 
the wrist is provided by a frill of ribbon. L 
of silk, also ribbon-trimmed, completes the neck. The skirt 
which is joined to the waist, is in four-gored style, with 3 
narrow front-gore, two wide side-gores that fit smoothly about 
the hips and a back-breadth in full gathered style, falling t2 
soft folds. The bottom of the skirt is prettily trimmed with 
three frills of ribbon and a ribbon belt completes the dress. 
This little dress will develop satisfactorily in silk, woollen 
materials, gingham, percale/or chainbray,. Ribbon, lac 


A standing collar 


ea aod 


i 
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i FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


embroidered edging will give suitable decoration. The yoke 
may be made of fancy tucking, all-over embroidery or lace. 
Silk is most desirable for the yoke when woollen materials 
are used. A charming frock made of white taffeta silk, figured 
all over in small moss rose-buds, has the yoke of rose-colored 
tucked silk, a moss-green velvet ribbon belt with long ends at 
the back and ruffles of rose and moss-green ribbon on the 
waist and skirt. 

We have pattern No. 1924 in nine sizes for girls from four to 
twelve years of age. Fora girl of nine years, it requires two 
yards and five-eighths of dress goods forty inches wide with 
half a yard of silk twenty 
inches wide for the yoke 
and collar. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


GIRLS’ DRESS, WITH 
FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For ene see Page 


No. 1903.—This beau- 
tiful little frock has many 
attractive features; it is 
illustrated simply made 
of blue camel’s-hair and 
trimmed with fancy braid 
and lace edging. It con- 
sists of a yoke-waist and 
a four-gored skirt and is 
made with a body lining 
that is adjusted by single 
bust darts and under-arm 
seams. The yoke is fitted 
by shoulder seams and its 
straight Jower edge over- 
laps full lower portions, 
which are joined in un- 
der-arm seams and ar- 
ranged in three box-plaits 
at the top both front and back and gathered at 
the bottom; the waist blouses slightly over the 
belt and is perfectly smooth at the sides. Smooth 
bretelles give desirable breadth to the figure; they 
are sewed to the yoke so as to display it in a shal- 
low pointed ef- 
fect, and _ their 
ends, which are 
quite broad, 
Ineet in a point 
at the front and 
back,  Cross- 
rows of braid 





' Front View. 
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are = arranged SOAS ES SS S 
on the yoke be- SES IN SS 
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Front View. 
MISSES’ AND GIKLS’ MILITARY CAPE, 


lar. The elos- 
ing is made at 
the center of 
the back and is 
concealed _be- 
-low the yoke by 
the middle box- 7 
plait. The sleeves are close-fitting, with short gathered puffs 
‘tt the top, and the wrists are decorated with braid and edg- 
‘img. The four-gored skirt is smooth at the front and over the 
tips, and the back-breadth is gathered at the top and hangs 
“With pretty fulness; it is sewed to the lower edge of the waist 
" cl ripples gracefully below the hips. 
1 4h dress is suited to a combination of materials, silk and 
/¥elvet or challis and silk uniting nicely. Green silk that 
( 4 white figure and plain white silk, green velvet and 
| lace are combined in a dress that is very attractive. 





GIkLS’ WRAPPER. 
(For Description see Page 317.) 
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We have pattern No. 1903 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve years old. To make the dress for a girl of nine 
years, will require two yards and seven-eighths of material 
forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


_—_—_ Oo 


GIRLS’ DRESS, HAVING A SKIRT WITH A THREE-PIECE 
UPPER PART AND A CIRCULAR-FLOUNCE LOWER PART. 
(For Illustrations see Page 311.) 


No. 1904.—<An attractive and novel style of dress is here 
shown developed in cloth, 
with the yoke and collar 
of silk, wide ribbon for a 
belt and shirred narrow 
ribbon for decoration. 
The fronts and backs of 
the waist are joined in 
under-arm and _ short 
shoulder seams and are 
smooth at the top. where 
they are shaped low in 
round outline to show 
the full yoke, which is 
made withshoulder seams 
and extended to the waist 
at the center of the front. 
The fronts are apart all 
the way to display the 
yoke, which is sewed 
along its side edges un- 
derneath to the fronts 
and blouses with the 
fronts, the yoke bein 
gathered at the neck a 
at the waist and the fronts 
only at the waist. Atthe 
sides the dress is smooth 
and at the back pretty 
gathered fulness at the 
bottom is drawn down tight at each side of the 
closing, which is made with hooks and loops. The 
shirrings are concealed by a wrinkled ribbon belt 
that is tied at the back in a butterfly bow. The 
neck is finished with a standing collar, and smooth 
circular Bertha- 
sections follow 
the upper edges 
of the fronts 
and backs and 
ripple prettily. 
A body lining 
that is fitted by 
single bust darts 
and under-arm 
seams gives a 
comfortable 
adjustment to 
the waist, and 
the two-seam 
sleeves have 
coat-shaped lin- 
ings and are 
gathered at the 
top. The waist 
supports a novel 
skirt that has a 
three-piece up- 
per part and a 
circular flounce 
lower part. The 
upper part is 
smooth at the top across the front and sides and has gathered 
fulness at the back; it ripples slightly below the hips and is 
lengthened by a circular flounce, which is smooth at the top 
but ripples gracefully all round. 

A variety of fabrics in silk, cotton and wool is suitable for 
the mode, and ribbon, braid, insertion and lace may be used 
in any desired manner for garniture. 

We have pattern No. 1904 in nine sizes for girls from four 
to twelve years. To make the dress for a girl of nine years, 
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Back View. 
(To BE Worn WitH oR WITHOUT THE Hoop.) 
(For Description see Page 318.) 
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wide, with five-eighths of a yard of silk twenty inches wide 
for the voke and collar. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——___ 9 —_____— 


GIRLS’ EMPIRE DRESS, HAVING CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
LOWER PART POINTED IN FRONT. (To BE Mabe wit 
HicH on Rotnpb NEcK aND with FuLL-LeNGtu or Snort PUFF 

SLEEVES.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 312.) 


No, 1881.—An attractive little dress in the desirable Empire 
style is given a very new 
and fashionable touch 
by the pointed circular 
flounce, which is one of 
the season’s prettiest nov- 
elties. As seen in the illus- 
trations the dress is made 
of fawn-colored nun’s- 
vailing and daintily trim- 
med with ribbon ruch- 
ings of turquoise- blue 
and effectively finished 
by a ribbon belt wrinkled 
around the bottom of the 
short body and tied ina 
bow with long graceful 
ends at the back. The 
full body is made over a 
smooth lining and the 


ae ane Front View 
closing is made invisibly 


at the back. It may be Misses’ CincULarR Capr, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNC 


made with eithera high 
or a round neck; when 
made high-necked the lining is plainly covered in shallow 
yoke effect and finished with a standing collar. The body is 
given a pretty effect at the center of the front and back by 
gathered fulness at the upper and lower edges, the fulness 
being drawn well to the cen- 
ter: it fits smoothly at the sides. 
A full ribbon ruching is arrang- 
ed along the upper edge of the 
full body and gives a dainty . 
finish to the low neck. The 
sleeves may be in full-length, 
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Front View. 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GOLF CAPE, 


(For Description see Page 318.) 


close-fitting style, with full puffs at the top, or they may be in 
short puff style,as preferred. The puffs curve upward in a 
point at the bottom on the upper side and are prettily outlined 
with ribbon ruchings. The upper part of the skirt is cut rather 
circular and is joined to the short body with very scanty gath- 
ers at the front and sides and is quite full at the back. A cir- 
cular flounce that ripples all round is sewed smoothly to the 
















bottom of the upper portion and forms quite a deep point a 
the center of the front, with unusually pretty offect. Ribbon 
ruching heads the flounce and gives an appropriate finish 

Soft woollen goods, as well as silks, organdies, Swisses, etc. 
are used in the development of these dresses. If made of pzk- 


yellow silk mull and elaborately trimmed with white satin rio 


bon ruchings, cut lowin the neck and with short puff sleeve, — 
a very dainty and stylish afternoon, party or dancing dres | 
will be evolved. | 


(For Description see Page 318.) 


We have pattern No. 1581 in 
eight sizes for girls from three 


E. 


to ten years of age. To make the dress fora girl of nine vears 
will require two yards and seven-eighths of goods thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


———-__.——____-_— 
GIRLS’ YOKE BLOUSE-DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 312.) 
No. 1861—The yoke blouse produces a particularly pretty | 


effect in this little dress, which is shown developed in bias 
plaid dress goods, with a neat decoration of narrow velvet 
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Back View. 


at the top and bottom, the 


ribbon. The full front and 
full backs are joined in un- 
der-arm seams and gathered — 


gathers at the bottom being 
concealed by an applied belt 
over which the blouse droop 
prettily all round. The yoke 
is fitted by shoulder seams 
and is in rounding outline | 
at the back and also at the | 
front, except at the center. 
where it laps in a deep point 
over the front, At the neck 
is a standing collar and the 
dress is closed invisibly a 
the back. The two-seam 
sleeves have short pretty 

uifs at the top. The skirt 
is full and straight and is 
gathered at the top and. 
sewed to the waist. 

The mode will develop, 
with pleasing results 194 
light-weight silk and wool 
goods, and a pretty effect | 
is produced with a combin- , 
ation of material. Theyoke 
may be of velvet, lace over 
silk or tucked material.) 





Blue silk that shows a white figure and plain white tucked siik 
combine attractively in a dress that is trimmed with lace ed: 


ing and insertion and aribbon sash. The voke, which is made 


of the white silk tucking, is outlined by a frill of lace edginz 


Insertion decorates the skirt above the hem and is arranged 


agi 


the sleeves, which are edged with lace and the tinal touch 
given by a ribbon sash that is tied, in.a-bow. at the back. 
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We have pattern No. 1861in nine sizes for virls from four to 
twelve vears of age. To make the dress fora girl of nine 
vears, requires three yards and three-fourths of material forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 1Ud. or 20 cents. 


——__—__. 


MISSES’ PRINCESS HOUSE-DRESS OR WRAPPER. 
MabE Witn STANDING OR TuRN-Down COLLAR.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 313.) 


No. 1853.—The house-dress or wrapper here illustrated is 


(To BE 





Front View. . 
Girus’ Lone Coat, WITH CrrcULAR FLOUNCE AND FRILL-BORDERED COLLAR. 
(For Description see Page 318.) 


severe but graceful in its outlines, and a desirable trimness is 
given to the figure by the close adjustment, which is in 
Princess style. Blue polka-dotted cambric was selected for 
its development and wash braid forms the modest decoration. 
The fitting is affected by a curved center seam, side-back 
gores and single bust and under-arm darts. The darts end 
under pointed patch-pockets which have rounding turn-over 
pocket-laps, and the seams at the back are well sprung to form 
the skirt in deep rolling flutes. 
way down the center of the front with buttons and button- 
holes and the neck may be finished with a standing or turn- 
aown collar, as preferred. The two-seam sleeves have their 
fulness collected in gathers at the top. The dress is of fash- 
ionable width, measuring two yards and three- 
fourths round at the bottom in the middle sizes, 

The mode is a comfortable one and particu- 
larly becoming to stout figures. Lawn, challis, 
batiste, gingham, Madras, cashmere, eider-duwn 
and French flannel are suitable for the wrapper, 
and the garniture may consist of lace, ribbon, 
braid or ruffles of the material. 

We have pattern No. 1853 in nine sizes for 
misses from eight to sixteen years of age. For 
a iniss of twelve years, the garment calls for five 
yards of material thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— > 





MISSES’ GABRIELLE SLIP, CLOSED AT THE 
BACK. (To pe Mabe with Hieu, Rounp or 
SQUARE NECK AND WITH FULL-LENGTH OR PUFF 
SLEEVES.) FOR WEAR UNDER DRESSES OF 

TRANSPARENT FABRICS. 


(For Illustrations see Page 314.) 


No. 1862.—The slip here shown is developed 
in silk and will be worn under dresses of transparent fabrics. 
It is closely adjasted in Princess style by single bust darts 
and under-arm and side-back gores, and below the closing, 
which is tnade invisibly at the center, the backs are joined. 
The skirt falls in rolling folds at the back and sides be- 


6 





The closing is made all the: 
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low the waist, while at the front it is perfectly smooth. The 
slip nay be made with a high neck ora round or square 
neck, and a standing collar completes the high neck. The 
sleeves may be in full length, close-titting style or short, gath- 
ered puff sleeves made over a smooth lining. The slip is of 
graceful width, measuring two yards and a half at the bottoin 
in the middle sizes. 

Silk, satin, near-silk, percaline, etc., are suitable for the slip. 
If of bright colors, the slip will much enhance the beauty of 
the over-dress. The bottom of the slip may be trimmed with 
one, two or three plaitings or ruffles, and the ruffles may be 
edged at the top and bottom with rows 
of satin or silk baby ribbon if liked. 

We have pattern No. 1862 in eight 
sizes for misses from nine to sixteen 
years of age. To make the garment fora 
miss of twelve years, needs five yards 
and five-eighths of goods twenty-two in- 
ches wide. Price of pattern, 1Ud. or 20 


cents. 
———__.—_—___—- 


GIRLS’ WRAPPER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 315.) 


No, 1860.—Polka-dotted flannel was 
selected for the comfortable little wrap- 
per here shown, a dainty finish being 
given by feather-stitching. The fronts 
and back are joined by shoulder and un- 
der-arin seams and have their fulness 
taken up in four tucks at each side of 
the center, the tucks extending to yoke 
depth and the fulness falling free below 
in a very pretty way. At the sides the 
wrapper is smooth, and the closing is 
made the entire length of the fronts with 
buttons and button-holes. The neck is 
finished with a turn-over collar which 
has pointed ends that flare at the threat, 
The one-seain bishop sleeves are gathered 
at the top and bottom and finished with wrist-bands. 

The wrapper will be found very desirable and its coolness 
or warmth depends upon the choice of material, which may 
be cashmere, challis. India silk, French or outing flannel, cam- 
bric or gingham. Ribbon, braid or lace are desirable for 
decoration. Pink and white challis will develop a most at- 
tractive wrapper, the effect of which will be enhanced by 
lace edging and narrow pink ribbon; several rows of the rib- 
bon follow the hem facing at the bottom and decorate the 
collar and wristbands, which are edged with lace. A pretty 
way to decorate a wrapper of cashmere or French flannel is to 
fancy-stitch bands of ribbon along the edges of the collar and 
wrist-bands. 
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Back Vie. 





Front View. 
Misses’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. (TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 319.) 


We have pattern No. 1860 in twelve sizes for girls from ore 
to twelve years of age. To make the wrapper for a girl of 
nine years, will require four yards and an eighth of any 
uppropriate goods twenty-seven inches wide. , Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents, 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ MILITARY CAPE. 
OR WITHOUT THE Hoon.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 315.) 


No. 1892.—This stylish military cape is popular for wear 
while driving, travelling, playing golf or for general outdoor 


(To BE Worn WITH 





1873 
Back View. 
(To BE MADE 


1873 


Front View. 

Misses’ TacKeT, with Fry Front anp Box Back. 

Wir or WirHocut A CENTER SEAM AND WITH THE 
SLEEVES BOx—-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see Page 319.) 


wear. It is illustrated made of blue serge and lined with red 
satin. The cape iy of circular shaping and is smooth at the 
top, being fitted on each shoulder by a dart; it falls below in 
deep tlutes at the sides and back and has a sweep of a little 
more than a yard and three-fourths in the middle sizes. The 
closing is made with button-holes and military buttons at the 
front. The neck is completed with a military collar that 
stands hizh and rolls over; and a strap is buttoned across the 
ends of the collar below the roll. The pointed hood, which 
is shaped by a seam at the center extending from the neck to 
the outer edge, is reversed to display its pretty lining of red 
satin; the use of the hood, however, is optional. The cape 
is held in position by pointed straps tacked to the shoulder 
darts, crossed at the front and buttoned at the back. Machine- 
stitching gives the smart tailor finish. 

A cape like this is comfortable and convient. Broadcloth, 
double-faced cloth, rough checked cheviot and whipcord are 
appropriate materials for making it, with silk for lining. 

We have pattern No. 1892 in seven sizes 
from four to sixteen years of age. To make 
the cape for a miss of twelve years, requires 
ayard and five-eighths of material fifty-four 
inches wide, with three yards and five-eighths 
of s:itin twenty inches wide to line the hood, 
cape and long strap. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
eee 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ GOLF CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 316.) 


No. 1928.—This convenient and popular top- 
garment is shown developed in double-faced cloth showing a 
pretty mixture of colors on the outside and a handsome plaid 
on the inside. The cape is of circular shaping, with a center 
seam, and extends toa stylish depth below the waist all round. 
It is smoothly fitted at the top by a dart on each shoulder and 
falls below in deep rolling flutes at the back and sides,having a 
s veep of three yards and a half in the middle sizes. The neck 
is finished with a storm collar that may be worn standing or 
deeply rolled. The collar is composed of an inside portion 
shaped with only one seam and an outside portion that is com- 
posed of four sections. A stylish accessory is the hood, which 
is shaped by a center seam extending from the neck to the 
outer ed-re; it Is reversed to form pretty folds and at the front 
is rounded from the neck. The outer edge of the hood and 
all the edges of the cape are finished with two rows of ma- 
chine-stitching. Long pointed straps tacked underneath to 
the top of the darts are crossed at the front and buttoned at 
the back, holding the cape well in position. The cape laps 


1929 
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widely and three small straps with pointed ends that are se- 
cured by buttons and button-holes perforin the closing. 

The garment is desirable for the comfort it affords and its 
easy adjustment. It may be developed in diagonal, covert and 
the many beautiful double-faced cloths that are manufactured 
for this purpose. A cape made of broadcloth is lined with 
plaid silk, which also appear in the hvod. 

We have pattern No. 1923 in seven size: 
from four to sixteen years old. To make 
the cape for a miss of twelve years, requires 
two yards of material fitty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern 7d. or 15 cents. 


I 


MISSES’ CIRCULAR CAPE, WITH CIRCT- 
LAR FLOUNCE. 


(For Illustrations see Page 318.) 


No. 1912.—A decidedly novel, stylish cape 
is here shown made of red cloth and trimmed with black braid. 
and a taffeta silk Jining gives a pretty completion. The circu- 
lar upper portion has a seam at the center of the back and is 
cut very shallow and rounding in front and fits smoothly over 
the shoulders, rippling slightly below. To it is joined a circu- 
lar flounce made with u seam at the center of the back and at 
each side and falls in full graceful folds all round. The cape 
has a sweep of about four yards in the middle sizes, The 
flounce, like the upper portion, is rounding in outline and flares 
in front. The cape is finished with a braid-trimmed standin; 
collar, to which is attached a small circular frill that stands 
out with a fluted effect about the neck and shows an appropri- 
ate braid trimming. The cape and collar are closed at the 
front with hooks and loops, but two medium-size brass buttons 
with gilt braid loops are placed on the collar for ornamenta- 
tion, while two larger buttons, also with braid loops, are placed 
on the cape just below. 

Cloth in either smooth or rough Varieties in all tones are 
suited to this cape. <A very pretty military effect can be 
obtained by making it of blue army cloth and trimming with 
rows of gilt braid and with a bright scarlet lining. 

We have pattern No. 1912 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the cape for a miss of 
twelve years, requires a yard of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





—————— ee 


GIRLS’ LONG COAT, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE AND 
FRILL-BORDERED COLLAR. 
(For Illustrations seé Page 317.) 


No.1911.—A picturesque coat, fashioned with a stylish cir- 





CY 1929 


Back View. 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR 
GATHERED.) 
(For Description see Page 319.) 


1929 
Front View. 
MISSES’ ADMIRAL JACKET. 


cular flounce and two box-plaits falling in Watteau fashion 
from the neck at the back, is here illustrated made of cloth 
and trimmed with braid. The loose fronts are smoothly 
fitted at the neck and clused to the throat with button-hole. 
and large buttons. The back consists of two middle section: 
that extend from the neck tothé lower edge of the coat and 
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two shorter side-back sections, all joined in seams con- 
cealed by two rolling box-plaits that are formed in the back 
and widen gradually from the neck Save for tackings a little 
below the neck, the box-plaits fall in a louse, graceful manner 
tou the edge of the coat. The circular flounce is in two sec- 
tions that terminate at each side of the middle back-sections; 
it ripples all round and is joined to the lower 
edges of the fronts and side-back sections, ex- 
tending in a deep, upward point at the center 
of the front and being of uniform depth at the 
back and sides. The collar consists of a cir- 
cular upper part that fits plain about the neck 
and a joined-on circular frill which is cut with 
a rounding outline at the front and has a seam 
at each side; it ends under the box-plaits and 
ripples prettily over the shoulders. A rolling 
collar with rounded corners gives a pretty neck 
completion. The coat sleeves have fashionable 
gathered fulness at the top. 

Heavy or light weight coating, corded silk or 
piqué could be used four this coat. Ribbon, vel- 
vet, lace or embroidery may trim it, according 
to the material employed. Brass, enamelled or 
pearl buttons will ornament the front. An ex- 
ceedingly handsome coat for a little blonde is 
of military-blue broadcloth, with black braid 
for edging the wrists and collars and large 
brass buttons for closing and decorating the 
sleeves at the back of the wrists. A white 
silk lining gives a dainty completion. 

We have pattern No. 1911 in eight sizes for 
girls from five to twelve years of age. To make 
the coat for a girl of nine years, requires two 
vards and three-fourths of material fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


<< 


MISSES’ DOUBLK-BREASTED JACKET. (To nave THE SLEEVES 
PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 
(For Tllustrations see Page 317.) 


No. 1902. —This up-to-date jacket is shown made of serge 
and finished in tailor style with machine-stitching. At the 
sides and back it is closely adjusted by under-arm and side- 
back gores and a curving center seam, coat-laps appearing 
below the center seam and coat-plaits at the side-back seams; 
a button marks the top of each coat-plait. The fronts 
are loose-fitting and are closed in double-breasted style at 
the bust and below the waist with buttons and button-holes. 
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Front View. 
Misses’ Basque, wiTH Puiaits LAIp ON and CLOSED UNDER THE 


Back View. 


PLaiT AT THE LEFT SIDE OF THE FRONT. (TO HAVE 
THE SLEEVES GATHERED OR PLAITED.) 


(For Description see Page 320.) 


Above the closing they are reversed in lapels that extend in 
»oints beyond the ends of the rolling collar, and square-corn- 
-red_ pocket-laps conceal openings to inserted pockets in the 
‘ronts. The sleeves have two seams and the fulness at the 
op may be collected in gathers or arranged in three box-plaits 
vetween two upward-turning plaits, as preferred. 
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Cheviot, covert cloth and all sorts of materials suited to 
garments of this kind may be developed by the mode and the 
finish may be stitching or the edges inay be bound with braid. 
The collar and laps may be inlaid with velvet. 

We have pattern No, 1902 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years old. To make the jacket for a miss of twelve 
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Front View. Back View. 
MIsses’ MILITARY SHiRT-Walst. (TO BE MADE WITH A MILITARY 
STANDING COLLAR OR A REMOVABLE COLLAR AND WITH 
oR WITHOUT THE Fittep Bovy-Lin1ng.) 


(For Description see Page 320.) 


years, requires a yard and ahalf of material fifty-four inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


— 


MISSES’ JACKET, WITH FLY FRONT AND BOX BACK. 
BE Mabe Witn orn Without A CENTER SEAM AND WITH 
THE SLEEVES BOX-PLAITED OR GATHERED.) 


(For Illustrations see Page 318.) 


No. 1873.—Brown cloth was used for this smart jacket and 
and strappings of the material produce the stylish finish. The 
jacket has a loose box back, which may be made with or with- 
out 4 center seam, and is very gracefully adjusted at the sides 
by side-back seams and under-arm darts. The darts end at 
the top of inserted pockets that are finished with squarc- 
cornered pocket-laps and the side-back seams terminate at the 
top of short underlaps cut on the fronts. The 
fronts are loose and are reversed in stylish lap- 
els that extend in points beyond the ends of 
the rolling collar; they lap broadly and are 
closed with buttons and button-holes in a fly. 
The sleeves have two seams and the fulness at 
the top may be arranged in five box-plaits or 
collected in gathers; a reund cuff is outlined 
with a strap of the material and the free edges 
of the jacket and all the seams of the jacket, 
except the inside seams of the sleeves, are 
strapped. 

Serge, cheviot, whipcord and faced cloth are 
popular for the jacket, which may show a machine-stitched 
finish or a braid decoration. Strappings of the muterial may 
also be used as illustrated. 

We have pattern No. 1873 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss of 
twelve vears, will need a yard and three-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide, with half a yard of material fifty-four 
inches wide extra for strapping the seams. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


(To 


—— 





MISSES’ ADMIRAL JACKET. (To HAVE THE SLEEVES PLAITED OR 
GATHERED.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 318.) 


No. 1929.—Nothing will delight the patriotic maiden more 
than this stylish Admiral jacket, suggesting as it does our 
valorous marines now occupying so much of the public atten- 
tion. It is pictured made of navy-blue cloth and trimmed 
with gold braid and brass buttons., The jacket/is handsomely 
fitted on military lines obyiaccenter_Sseaincand under-arm und 
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side-back gores, and has coat-plaits prettily ornamented at 
the top with brass buttons at the side-back seams and coat- 
laps below the center seam. The fronts fall in loose reefer 
stvle, but are made close-fitting at the neck by a short dart 
at the center; they are closed to the throat in desirable 
double-breasted manner with brass buttons. Small pockets 
are inserted very low in each front and are neatly covered 
with stitched pocket-laps cut in square outline. At the 
neck is a military standing collar that is closed at the front 
and prettily trimmed at its ends and upper and lower 
edges with braid, which is formed into flat loops on each 
end. Stylishly fashioned shoulder-straps are placed a little 
forward, but cover the shoulder seains; they are appro- 
priately outlined with gold braid and held in position by 
brass buttons placed in each puvinted end. The two-seam 
sleeves may have their becoming fulness at the top arranged 
in plaits or in gathers, as desired, while about the wrist they 
are finished in cuff effect with rows of gold braid. Red 
taffeta silk is used for the lining and completes a most desir- 
able jacket. 

A very effective addition may be made by inlaying the 
collar with red cloth and outlining it with the braid; then the 
shoulder straps are made in the same manner. 

We have pattern No. 1929 in seven sizes for misses from 
ten to sixteen years of age. To make the jacket fora 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard and three-eighths of 
material fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 

——__@—____—- 

MISSES’ BASQUE, WITH PLAITS LAID ON AND CLOSED 
UNDER THE PLATT AT THE LEFT SIDE OF THE FRONT. 
(TO HAVE THE SLEEVES GATHEKED OR PLAITED.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 319.) 

No. 1848.—At figure No. 82H in this number of Tue De- 





1933 1933 
Front View. Back View. 


Misses’ Box-PLAITEN BLOUSK, HAVING A SQUARE YOKE CLOSED AT 
THE Lert Sipe. (To BE MAabE WITH OR WITHOUT THE LINING.) 


(For Description see Paye 321.) 





GIRLS’ GUIMPE. 
(For Description see Page 321.) 


LINEATOR this basque is illustrated differently developed. 
This trim-looking stylish round basque is here represented 
made of plain blue cloth, with a tailor finish of machine- 





stitching. It reaches toastrlish depth 
over the hips and is closely adjusted 
by single bust darts, under-arm gores, 
side-back gores that extend to the 
shoulders and a curving center seam. 
The right front is quite wide so as to 
bring the closing at the left side and 
the back shows an underfolded box- 
au at the center below the waist. 
ox-plaits are applied over the side- 
back seams, and similar plaits on the 
fronts extend from the shoulders over 
the darts, the plait at the left side of 
the front concealing the closing. The 
plaits narrow at the waist to give 
shapeliness to the figure and end in 
points at the lower edge. The stand- 
ing collar has a pointed, overlapping 
end under which it is closed at the ; 
left side. The two-seam sleeves may MIssEs’ axn GIRLS | 
have their fulness collected in gathers SET at : 
at the top or arranged in five box- SERENE | 
plaits; they are prettily finished at HOF Page Sel) oe 
the wrist with an encircling strap 
having its overlapping end pointed. | 
Covert, fancy cheviot, serge, etc., are suitable for develop | 
ing the basque and narrow braid may be used for trimminz 
instead of machine-stitching. Pipings of velvet or bright 


1944 





. cloth are very effective at the edges of the plaits, collar and 


straps. Buttons sewed on the upper part of plaits at the frunt 
and on the points of the sleeve straps and collar are decora- 
tive and up to date. 

We have pattern No. 1848 in five sizes for misses from 
twelve to sixteen years old. To make the basque for a miss 
of twelve years, requires a yard and seven-eighths of goods 

forty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 2u 


cents. 
o—___ 


MISSES’ MILITARY SHIRT-WAIST. (To eB 


MADE WITH A MILITARY STANDING COLLAR OR 4 
REMOVABLE COLLAR AND WITH OB WITHOUT TLE 
FitteD Bonpy-LInInG.) 

(For Illustrations see Page 319.) 


No. 1919.— Military buttons and a combina- 
1933 tion of dark-blue and white piqué produce a 
decidedly smart effect in the shirt-waist here 
illustrated. The waist is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and has becoming fulness at the front 
collected in gathers at the neck and shoulder edges and at the 
waist. The sides are perfectly smooth-fitting and the back is 
smvoth at the top, but has slight fulness drawn close to the 
center in gathers; it is made without a yoke. The gathers 
at the waist in both the back and fronts are tacked to the 
short body-lining, which is fitted with single bust darts and 
center and under-arin seams, and the waist blouses in the 
fashionable way in front. The closing is made at the center 
of the front with button-holes and brass buttons through 3 
box-plait of the blue piqué applied on the right front. The 
neck may be finished with a titted band to wear with the re- 
movable standing collar or a stylish military collar of the blue 
piqué may be permanently sewed on. The military effect is 
heightened by shoulder straps that extend from the neck and 
lap in points over the tops of the sleeves, being secured under 
buttons near the arms’-eyes. The one-seam shirt sleeves are — 
gathered at the top and bottom and have openings at the back — 
of the arm finished in the regular way with underlaps and 
pointed overlaps that are closed with buttons and_button- 
holes; they are completed with straight link cuffs. The final 
touch is given by a belt of the blue piqué, this being a new | 
fancy. | 
The shirt-waist is particularly attractive and will undoutlt- 
edly prove popular with the patriotic girl and those who ad- 
mire smart effects. It is suggestive of many pleasing com- 
binations and may be developed equally well in silk, cotton 
and woollen fabries. | 
We have pattern No. 1919 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen years of age. Tu make the shirt-waist for a miss; 
of twelve years, requires two yards and three-fourths of white 
piqué twenty-seven inches wide, with three-fourths of a yard i 
of blue piqué in the same width for the plait, belt, straps, ; 
cuffs and collar. >Price.of)pattern, 10d.or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED 
BLOUSE, HAVING 
A SQUARE YOKE 
CLOSED AT THE LEFT 
SIDE. (To BE Mane WITH 
OR WITHOUT THE LINING.) 

(For eae ie see Page 


No. 1933. — Military- 
blue army cloth was 
chosen for this particu- 
larly smart blouse, which 
is trimmed in an effect- 
ive way with black and 
gold military braid and 
brass buttons. The full 
lower portions are con- 
nected by under-arm 
seams and formed in a 
box-plait at each side of 
the center of the front 
and back. They are joined 
to the straight lower edge 
of a square yoke and are closed at the center of the front 
with buttons and button-holes, while the yoke, which is 
shaped by shoulder seams, is closed diagonally from the left 
shoulder to the center, the overlapping edge being formed in 
fancy tabs and decorated with the braid and sets of small 
buttons over which braid is looped. At the sides the blouse 
is smooth and the waist is encircled by a belt of the material 
that is shaped at the ends to correspond with the yoke and is 
similarly decorated. The blouse may be made with or with- 
out the fitted body-lining, which reaches only to the waist. 
The neck is finished with a standing collar that is closed at 
the left side, the decoration and the shaping of the over- 
lapping end being in harmony with the belt and yoke. The 
pretty two-seam sleeve is arranged at the top in three box- 
plaits between two upward-turning plaits; a round cuff is 
simulated by a row of black and a row of gilt braid and two 
buttons over which braid is looped at the back of the wrist. 
The lower edges of the blouse and yoke are trimmed with 
the gold and black braid applied in straight lines. 

Among the materials appropriate for the blouse are cheviot, 
tweed, serge, whipcord and cloth. The blouse is thoroughly 
up to date, but if less of a military effect be desired, it may be 
differently trimmed. Machine-stitch- 
ing provides a satisfactory finish. 

We have pattern No. 1933 in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years old. To make the blouse for a 
miss of twelve years, requires a yard 
and three-fourths of material forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 





1906 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TwO-SEAM JACKET 
SLEEVE. (TO BE BoOx—-PLAITED 
OR GATHERED.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


1906 


—_—_——_—_——_ 


GIRLS’ GUIMPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 320.) 


No. 1864.—This pretty buimpe is 
shown developed in nainsook and 
trimmed with embroidered edging 
and insertion. It is fitted by under- 
arm and shoulder seams and has 
gathered fulness at the neck both 
front and back and is drawn in 
closely at the waist by a tape inserted 
in a casing. The neck is finished 
with a standing collar overlaid with 
insertion and edged with a frill of 
embroidery, and the closing is made 
with buttons and button-holes at the 
hack. Gathers at the top and bottom 
collect the fulness in the one-seam 
sleeves, which are finished at the 
wrist with narrow bands covered with 
insertion and edged with embroidery. 

A girls’ wardrobe is scarcely com- 
plete without a number of these lit- 


Side-Front View. 
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be trimmed with edging and insertion or ribbon-run beading. 

We have pattern No. 1864 in six sizes for girls from two to 
twelve years of age. For a girl of eight years, the guimpe 
needs a yard and three-fourths of goods thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


—— 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ SHIRT-WAIST SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 320.) 


No. 1944.—The shirt-waist sleeve here shown will prove 
desirable for remodelling sleeves of other seasons. It is pic- 
tured made with but one seam, which comes at the inside of 
the arm, and its fulness is collected in gathers at the top and 
wrist. The customary opening at the back of the arm is fin- 
ished with an underlap and pointed overlap and closed with 
a button and button-hole. A straight link cuff completes the 
sleeve. 

Silk, piqué, gingham, chambray and other materials suitable 
for developing shirt-waists will make up well by this mode. 

We have pattern No. 1944 in six sizes from six to sixteen 
years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a mixs of twelve 
years, requires seven-eighths of a yard of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 





————— 


MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ TWO-SEAM JACKET SLEEVE. 
Box-—PLAITED OR GATHERED. ) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1906.—The comfortable two-seam jacket sleeve here 
illustrated is of the newest shape 
and is suitable for remodelling 
sleeves of larger dimensions. At 
the top it has pretty fulness, Which 
may be arranged in four box- 
plaits or in gathers, and the wrist 
is finished with two rows of ma- 
chine-stitching. 

Any material suitable for jackets 
will develop the sleeve becomingly 
and it may be trimmed with braid 
or strappings of the material to 
correspond with the jacket. 

We have pattern No. 1906 in 
seven sizes from four to sixteen 


(TO BE 


















Side-Back View. 


Misses’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE EXTENDING IN A POINT AT THE FRONT. 
(To BE MADE WITH THE PoRTIONS EXTENDING UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR TERMINATING 
AT THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE AND TO BE PLAITED OR GATHERED AT THE Back.) 


(For Description see Page 322.) 


tle guimpes, whic: are so becoming and convenient for wear 
with low-necked an. short-sleeved frocks. Fine lawn, mull, 
organdy and silk will provide dainty guimpes, which may 


years of age. To make a pair of sleeves for a miss of twelve 
years, will require seven-eighths of a yard of material fif- 
ty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


B22 


MISSES’ THREE-PIECE SKIRT, WITH CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 
EXTENDING IN A POINT AT THE FRONT. (To BE Mave 
WITH THE PORTIONS EXTENDING UNDER THE FLOUNCE OR TER- 
MINATING AT THE TOP OF THE FLOUNCE AND TO BE PLAITED OR 

(GATHERED AT THE BACK.) 
(For Illustrations see Page 321.) 


No. 1884.—By referring to fgure No. 821 in this number 
of Tne DELIN- 
EATOR, this skirt 
may be seen 
again. 

Very pretty 
and stylish is 
the skirt here 
illustrated, with 
its rippling cir- 
cular flounce, 
whichis unique- 
ly designed to 





extend ina deep 

<——— point at the 
1859 center of the 
front. It is 

Front View. Back View. h ere 5s h own 


made of gray 
cloth and ap- 
propriately 
strapped = with 
the material machine-stitched to position. The skirt is in 
three-piece style, one gore extending across the front and 
sides and smoothly fitted by hip darts,and two back-gores 
which may be arranged at the top in backward-turning plaits 
or gathered to fall in soft folds. Upon the skirt is applied 
the circular flounce, which is sewed on plain at the top, but 
falls in pretty ripples below. The flounce is deepest at the 
front, where it forms a point and curves downward at each 
side and is of even depth round the remainder of the skirt. 
A neat machine-stitched strap finishes the top of the circular 
flounce and two straps placed a short distance from the bot- 
tom give a dainty decoration to the flounce, which measures 
three vards and a half at its lower edge in the middle sizes. 
The width of the skirt is two yards and three-quarters at the 
bottom. The skirt may be cut away under the flounce or it 
may be finished to have the effect of a foundation skirt. 

This style is suited to a variety of woollen and silk dress 
materials, and satin milliners’ folds, ribbon, velvet, braid, 
etc... give appropriate trimming. 

We have pattern No. 1884 in seven 
sizes for misses from ten to sixteen 
years of age. To make the skirt with 
the portions extending under the 
flounce for a miss of twelve years, 
will need three yards and an eighth 
of material forty inches wide, with a 
yard and an eighth of material forty 
inches wide extra for strapping; the 
skirt with the portions terminating 
at the top of the flounce will require 
two yards and a fourth of goods forty 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


Misses’ BLovse-VeEstT, WitH FIttEp BELT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


SS 
MISSES’ BLOUSE-VEST, WITM FIT- 
TED BELT. 
(For Nlustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1855.—White piqué was se- 
lected for this becoming blouse-vest, 
Which is suitable for wear with all 
kinds of jackets. The back and lin- 
ing front are made of lawn and the 
lining front is fitted by single bust 
darts. A plastron that is decorated 
with horizontal rows of insertion be- 
tween clusters of fine tucks shows 
prettily between the full fronts, which 
are arranged in fine plaits at the bot- 
tom and blouse in a stylish manner 
over a fitted belt-section that gives leneth to the waist. The 
ends of the belt sections are left free, making it possible to eas- 
ily adjust the skirt over the buck. The fronts separate slightly 


PART. 





Side- Front Wiew. 
Misses’ SKIRT, NAVING A FIVE-Goren Uprprr Pakt AND A GRADUATED GATHERED LOWER 


THE DELINEATOR. 


from the belt to the bust and flare above toward the shoulders 
and wide pointed revers are joined to them; they are orna- 
mented just below the revers with two rows of three smal] 
ball buttons and connected by cord laced over the buttons 
nearest the front edges, with pretty effect. The backs are 
drawn in to the figure by tapes inserted in casings and the clos- 
ing is made with buttons and button-holes at the back. At the 
neck is a standing collar decorated with a row of insertion. 

A blouse-vest of this stvle may be made of silk, piqué, lawn, 
etc., trimmed as elaborately as desired. 

We have pattern No. 1855 in seven sizes for misses from ten 
to sixteen yearsold. Fora miss of twelve years, the blouse-vest 
needs a yard of goods twenty-seven inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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MISSES’ SKIRT, HAVING A FIVE-GORED UPPER PART AND 
A GRADUATED GATHERED LOWER PART. (To BE PLartEv 


OR GATHERED AT THE BaCK AND MADE WITH OR WITHOUT THE 
FIvE-GORED FOUNDATION-SKIRT.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1879.—This exceedingly graceful skirt is illustrated de- 
veloped in cadet-blue barége over a foundation skirt of red 
silk. The upper portion consists of a narrow smooth-fitting 
front-gore, a dart-titted gore at each side and two back-gores 
that may have their fulness collected at the top in two back- 
ward-turning plaits at each side or in gathers. The graduated 
flounce lower portion is gathered at the top and sewed to the 
lower edge of the upper portion; it is shallowest at the center 
of the front and deepens gradually toward the back to give 
the fashionable tablier effect. A gathered ruching of the 
material heads the flounce. In the middle sizes the skirt 
measures about three yards and 
five-eighths at the bottom. The 
skirt may be made with or with- 
out the five-gored foundation- 
skirt, which is smooth at the 
top ia front, fitted over the hips 
with darts in the side-gores and 
compactly gathered at the back. 

The skirt is one of the pret- 
tiest of the fashionable flounce 
skirts, and will develop charm- 
ingly in silk, grenadine, challis, 
cashmere, novelty goods, ete. 

We have pattern No. 1879 
in nine sizes for misses from 





baat 





Side- Back View. 


(To BE PLAITeD OR GATHERED aT THE BACK AND Mave WITH 
oR WITHOUT THE FIVE-GORED FOUNDATION—SKIRT.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


eight to sixteen years of age. To make the garment for a 
miss of twelve vears, will require two vards and a half of 
goods forty inches wide. Pvricé of pattern,,10d. or 20 cents. 
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Qigkes ior \ ittle Gols, 


LITTLE GIRLS’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1877.—At figure 84 H in this number of 
fue Devinearor this dress is shown differently 
made up. 

This simple frock is here illustrated devel- 
oped in spotted blue challis. The round waist 
has pretty fulness at the center collected in 
gathers at the top and bottom, but is smooth 
at the sides and puffs out slightly at the front, 
the back being drawn down tight. The clos- 
ing is made invisibly at the center of the back. 


The waist is made over a smooth lining and a standing collar 


is at the neck. The one-seam sleeves have coat-shaped 
linings; their fulness is collected in gathers at the top and a 
dainty touch is given to the dress by a frill of lace edging 
which finishes the sleeves and collar. The full, straight skirt 
has two tucks taken up above the deep hem and is gathered 
at the top and joined to the waist. 

The little dress may be prettily developed in cashmere, flan- 
nel, serge, silk and novelty goods, gingham, chambray, etc., 
and the mode may be elaborated by the addition of frills of 
lace edging or embroidery over the shoulders, and rows of 
ribbon run or plain insertion on the waist and around the 
skirt. 

We have pattern No. 1877 in eight sizes for little girls from 
two to nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of five 
years, will require two yards and three-fourths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—— i __—_— 


LITTLE GIRIS’ DRESS, HAVING A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE 

EXTENDING TO THE YOKE IN FRONT. (To BE 

MADE With oR WITHOUT THE BOLEROS.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1909.—This dress is shown made of other material and 

differently trimmed at figure No. 85 H in this magazine. 
Most dainty and original is this dress, combining as it does 
a circular flounce which is extended to the yoke in front, 
and bvoleros finished with circular bretelles rippling prettily 
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Back View. 


LITTLE GIRts’ Dress. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


over the shoulders. The dress is of cashmere, with a silk 
yoke and collar covered with all-over lace and is effectively 
trimmed with full ribbon ruchings. I[t is made with a short, 
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Front Vievo. 





LITTLE GIRts’ DRESS, HAVING A CIRCULAR FLOUNCE EXTENDING TO 
TUE YOKE IN Front. (To Bk MADE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE BOLERvS.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


smooth body-lining and with a square yoke at the front and 
back. The yoke is adjusted by shoulder seams and closes 
invisibly at the back and is tinished at the neck with na stand- 
ing collar. The lower part of the dress is composed of a full- 
gathered back and full-gathered side-fronts all lengthened by 
a circular flounce that is extended tothe yoke between the 
side-fronts, with the effect of a narrow, sinvoth front-gore ; 
it is plain under the arms and the circular tiounce falls in 
graceful ripples. A ribbon ruche emphasizes the joining of 
the flounce. The boleros are made with s!:ort shoulder and 
under-arm seams and are cut with very rounding lower out- 
lines and are wide apart at the front and back. Circular 
bretelles are joined to the upper edges of the boleros and 
extend across the shoulders, terminating at the bottom of the 
yoke in slightly pointed effect. The dress, however, 
may be made with or without the bolero-, as desired. 
The two-seam sleeves have short, full puffs at the top 
shaped at the lower edges to form a slight upward point 
on the upper side. 

This style is equally desirable for cotton, silk or wook 
len materials, while all varieties of trimming may be 
used, thus making it adaptable to all tastes and suitable 
for all climates and seasons, 

We have pattern No. 1909 in six sizes for little girls 
from two to seven vears of age. To inake the dress for 
a girl of five years, requires two yards of dress goods 
forty inches wide, with three-eighths of a yar of 
silk twenty inches wide for the yoke und collar, and a 
fourth of a yard of lace net twenty-seven inches wide 
to cover the yoke and collar. Price of pattern, 7d. or 


15 cents. 
——<—<—<—$—$$ $< —____—_—— 


CHILD'S EMPIRE LONG COAT. (To Be Mane WITH or 
Witnoct Tue Friti-Borneren Couan ) 
(For Tllustrations see Page 324 ) 


No. 1907.—This beautiful long coat is in Empire style 

_ and is very desirable because it is protective as well as 
becoming. It is shown developed in blue broadcloth, 
narrow braid providing the simple decoration. The 

coat has full lower-portions which are joined in un- 
der-arm seams and sewed to the straight lower edge of 

the square yoke. which is shaped by shoulder seams. The 
lower portions are arranged in-a>box-plait nt each side uf the 
center of the front and; back,the under folds of the plaits being 
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front View. 
CuILp’s IrprRE Lone Coat. (To te MApE WITH OR 
WITHOUT THE FRILL-BORDERED COLLAR.) 
(For Description seo Page 323.) 


tacked tozcther a short distance from the top to hold them in 
position. The plaits flare prettily and the coat ripples slightly 


at the sides and is closed invisibly at the center of the front. 
The two-seam sleeves have 
gathered fulness at the top and 
are finished with turn-up cuffs 
that have their upper corners 
rounded prettily above the seam 
at the back. The neck is fin- 
ished with a turn-over collar 
having pretty rounding corners 
that flare at the front. The frill- 
Lordered collar, which may be 
used or not, is quite a hand- 
some feature; it consists of a 
seumless round portion with 
rounding lower corners, and a 
circular frill sewed to its ends 
and lower edge, the frill grad- : 
ually decreasing in width as it se 
reaches the throat. 
Cheviot, covert coating, serge 
and whipcord are among the 
materials suitable for this com- 
turtable coat, which will prove 
very desirable as the season 
advances and top garments 
becoine necessities. The collar and cuffs may be of velvet or 
inlaid with cloth of contrasting color or they may be decorated 
ax here illustrated. Red cloth and gilt braid are very effective. 
We have pattern No. 1907 in eight sizes 
for children from one-half to seven years 
ol.l. To make the coat for a child of five 
years, requires a yard and three-fourths 
of material fifty-four inches wide. Price 
of pattern, Td. or 15 cents. 
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Front View. 
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CHILDS SACK APRON. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1844.—.\ simple sack apron that is 
thoroughly protective is here illustrated de- 
veloped in blue gingham and trimmed with 
embroidered edging. It is shaped by under-arm and shoul- 
der seams and is smooth at the top. The front falls free, but 
the backs are held in at the waist by tie-strings tacked 
to the under-arm seams and tied in a bow over the clos- 
inz, which is made with buttons and button-holes. A 
patch-pocket with rounding lower edge is sewed to each side 
of the front, and the neck is finished with a turn-over collar 
in two sections that have prettily rounded lower corners. 
The one-seam bishop sleeves are gathered at the top and bot- 
tom and finished with wristbands. 

vambric, dimity and plain or cross-barred muslin are appro- 
priate for the apron, which requires but little trimming and 
will be found very useful. 

We have pattern No, 1844 in nine sizes for children from 
one to nine years old. For a child of five years, the apron 





CuiLp’s Sack APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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requires two yards and five-eighths of material thir. 
ty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 10 cents 
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LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 18638.—Cross-barred nainsook was_ selected 
for the simple, pretty little apron here illustrated 
and lace edging gives a touch of daintiness to the 
edges of the neck, sleeves and shoulder frills and to 
the ends of the ties. The apron is made with a 
short, plain body shaped by shoulder and under-arm 
seams and closed with buttons and button-holes at 
the back. It isin low square outline at the neck, 
and a straight full skirt, which is gathered at the 
top, is joined to the body: The frill sleeves are a 
pretty addition and deep frills joined to the neck 
edge across the shoulders fall upon them with be 
coming effect. Tie-strings are inserted in the under- 
arm seams and prettily bowed at the back. 

Children’s aprons may be made of gingham, din- 
ity, lawn, linen and fine cambric. Lace-edged frills 
of the material, embroidered or lace edging and insertion 
and fancy wash braid will trim them suitably. 

We have pattern No. 1863 in nine sizes for little girls from 
two to ten years of age. To 
make the apron for a girl of 
tive years, requires two yards 
and a fourth of material thir- 
ty-six inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S ROUND-NECKED 
YOKE APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 3235.) 


No. 1842.—This dressy little 
apron is illustrated made of 
dimity and the Bertha and frill 
sleeves show a dainty decora- 
tion of embroidered edging and 
feather-stitching. The front 
and back are joined together 
under the arm and gathered at 
the top and sewed to a shallow 
round-necked yoke, that is 
straight at the lower edge and 
fitted with shoulder seams. 





Back View. 


The fulness falls in pretty rolling folds at the front and back 


and the apron is closed to a desirable depth at the back with 
buttons and button-holes. The yoke is concealed bya smooth 





1863 
Back View. 





LITTLE GIRLS’ APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Bertha that is cut in large scollops or waves at the lower 
edge and stands outiprettily over the gathered frill sleeves. 


er 
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Gingham, batiste, India or Victoria lawn and cross-barred 
and plain muslin will develop the apron daintily, and tucks, 
insertion and beading will decorate it appropriately. 

We have pattern No. 1842 in seven sizes for children from 
two to eight years of age. To make the apron for a child of 
five years, will require two yards and a fourth of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—____—__——____——- 


CHILD'S APRON, HAVING THE FRONT EXTENDED TO FORM 


THE BACK-YOKE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 1841.— The apron here shown developed in blue plaid 
gingham will be found entirely protective and convenient. It 
is planned to completely cover the dress and is provided with 
two pointed patch-pockets which are useful for holding the 
handkerchief, etc. The sack front is extended to form the 
back-yoke, which is straight across at the lower edge; 
the full back-portions arg gathered at the top and joined to 
the yoke. The closing is made along the yoke with buttons 
and button-holes, and the fulness of the back is confined at 
the waist by tie-strings of the material included in the ander- 
arin seams and tied ina bow 
at the back. The neck is fin- 
ished with a turn-over col- 
lar in two sections which are 
rounding at the front, where 
they curve apart, and square at 
the back, where they meet. The 
one-seam bishop sleeves are 
gathered at the top and bottom 
and finished with wristbands 
cdved with a frill of embroidery. 
The collar and pockets and the 
ends of the ties are trimmed 
with a frill of similar edging. 

The apron may be made of 
anv kind of serviceable wash 
goods, cambric, linen, dimity 
and maslin being generally em- 
ployed, with embroidered edg- 
iny fur the decoration. 

We have pattern No. 1841 in 
nine sizes for children from one 
tu nine vears of age. Fora child 
of tive years, the apron needs 
two yards and five-eighths of 
inaterial thirty-six inches wide. 
rents. 





front View. 


Price of pattern, Td. or 15 
ee 
CHILD'S DIAPER-DRAWERS AND WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1916.—The little garment here shown made of fine mus- 





Back View. 
CHILD’s ROUND-NECKED YOKE APRON. 
(For Description see Page 3:4.) 


Front View. 


in presents a combination that will assuredly make it desira- 
te. The waist is in low, rounding outline at the top and is 


CHILD’S APRON, HAVING THE FRONT EXTENDED TO FORM THE 
BaCK-YOKE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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shaped by 
under-arm 
and ~~ short 
shoulder 
seams and 
closed at 
the center 
of the front 
with buttons 
and button- 
holes. To 
its straight 
lower edge 
is sewed the 
drawers por- 
tion, which 
is shaped all 
in one piece and gathered at the top. <A large lap that. forms 
part of the front of the drawers is joined to it along the 
inside of the legs and has a rounding upper outline; it over- 
laps the drawers portion broadly and is buttoned to it, a but- 
ton and button-hole closing the drawers portion above tlie 
lap. Feather-stitching supplies a neat finish for the legs. 

Cambric and other durable 
white cotton goods are suitable 
for the garment, which may 
be decorated prettily with em- 
broidered edging or _ inser- 
tion. 

We have pattern No. 1916 
in three sizes for children from 
one-half to two vears old. To 
make the drawers and waist 
for a child of one year. re- 
quires a vard and an eighth of 
inaterial twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 





1916 
Back View. 
CHILD'S DIAPER-DRAWERS AND WAIST. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Front View. 


10 cents. 
—_»____—_ 
INFANTS’ DRESS. 





(For Illustrations see Page 326.) 


No. 1878.—This charming 
little dress for baby is shown 
made of fine nainsook, with a 
dainty decoration of feather- 
stitched bands, embroidered 
edging and fancy stitching. <A short body shaped by shoul- 
der and under-arm seams supports the full skirt, which is in 
two parts joined in seams under the arms, gathered at the top 
and sewed to the straight lower edge of the body. The 
fulness falls prettily all round and the deep hem is held in 
place by fancy stitching. The one-seam sleeves are gathered 
at the top and at the wrist and finished with wristbands that 
are trimmed with feather-stitched bands and 
a frill of embroidery. The neck is tinished 
with a frill of embroidery set on under a 
fancy-stitched band, and two rows of the 
embroidered edging each headed by a feath- 
er-stitched band are arranged in square yoke 
outline a short distance apart on the body. 
The closing is made with buttons and but- 
ton-holes at the center of the back. 

Fine muslin, dimity and India lawn are 
appropriate for the dress, which may be deco- 
rated in a variety of charming ways with lace 
or embroidered edging and insertion. In a 
very dainty dress the body is composed of insertion and 
trimmed with edging and the skirt portion encircled with 
three rows of insertion of graduated widths. White or col- 
ored ribbon run through insertion is a very pretty garniture. 

Pattern No. 1878 is in one size only. To make a dress like 
it, will require two yards and three-eighths of goods thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. ur 15 cents. 


—_——__—_—____ 
INFANTS’ CAP. 


(For Illustration see Page 326.) 


No. 1848.—The pretty little cap here illustrated has an 
original touch given by\the-fancifully shaped revers. It is 
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pictured made of white taffeta silk over a lining of thin silk, 
and is pictured prettily trimmed with white guipure lace net 
and white ribbon. The cap portion is shaped all in one piece, 
with the ends joined in a seam at the center of the back and 





Infants’ DREss. 
(For Description see Page 325.) 


its back edge gathered up tightly under a full ribbon rosette; it 
tits the head closely and a broad tab-revers covered with gui- 
pure lace net turns back from the face, with pretty effect. The 
loose edges of the revers are daintily finished with a full frill 
of ribbon. Ribbon rosettes 
are placed at the lower 
front corners and wide 
white ribbon ties are tacked 
beneath and tied in a full 
bow under the chin. The 
lining bas a smooth fitting 
front sewed round a circu- 
lar center and having its 
ends joined in a short seam 
at the back. 

Swiss, linen lawn, alJ-over 
embroidery or lace could be 
used for the cap, with lace 
or embroidered edging, hem- 
stitched ruffles, etc., for 
decoration. Hemstitched 
strings ure appropriate, A 
dainty cap could be made 
of point d’csprit over a foun- 
dation of white or colored 
silk and decorated with lace 
and tiny bows of baby rib- 
bon to mateh the silk. 

Pattern No, 1848 is in one 
size only, and, to make a cap 
like it, requires half a yard 
of material twenty or more 
inches wide, with half a yard 
of lining silk twenty inches 
wide and an cighth of a 
yard of Jace net twenty-seven inches wide for covering the 
revers, and seven-eighths of a yard of ribbon two inches and 
a fourth wide four the ties. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Front View. 


MEASURING TAPES.—No dressmaker can afford to be 
without a tape-measure that is at once accurate and legible, for 
upon it, as much as upon any other implement she uses, depends 
the success of the garments. On another page we publish an ad- 
vertisement of tape-measures which are manufactured expressly 
for us, and which we guarantes superior in every particular. 


INFANTS’ CLOAK. 
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INFANTS’ CLOAK. (To nr Mapr Wirna or Wrraoct THE Carr) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1849.—This beautiful and comfortable cloak for baby is 
shown richly developed in fine white cashmere and 
trimmed with white guipure lace and insertion. The 
upper part of the cloak is a short body shaped br 
shoulder and under-arin seams, and to it is joined 
the full skirt, which is gathered at the top and fall 
with plentiful fulness. The closing is made at the 
center of the front of the body with buttons and 
buatton-holes. A band of wide lace insertion mitred 
at the corners decorates the skirt a little in from 
the front and lower edges. The two-seain sleeve: 
are gathered at the top and plainly finished. The 
deep flowing cape, the use of which. however, is 
optional, is circular in shape and fitted smoothlr 
over each shoulder by a dart; it ripples prettily and 
its lower corners are rounded in sweeping curves 
that are exceedingly graceful. 
A frill of lace edging headed 
by a band of insertion nar- 
rower than that on the skirt 
gives quite an elaborate touch, 
and the handsome collar, which 
shapes a deep point ut the back, 
two points at the front and 
ripples all round, is trimmed 
with insertion and edging to 
correspond with the cape. f73 | 

Bengaline, corded silk, Hen- ,"7h 4 
rietta, etc., are suitable mate- 





rals for the cloak, which may 1848 

be trimmed in any preferred ieeaseeG 

manner with lace edging and cies 

insertion or ribbon. Creamy (For Description see 
Page 325.) 


white Bengaline trimmed with rich lace 

and insertion, and lined with a deli- 

cately colored silk would be most attractive. 
Pattern No. 1849 is in one size only. 


The cloak with 






Back View. 
(To BE Mane WITH OR WITHOUT THE CAPE.) 
(For Description see this Page.) 


cape requires three yards and five-eighths of goods forty 


inches wide; without the cape it needs two yards and five- | 


eighths in the same width. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


THE HOME is an attractive pamphlet, containing experience: _ 


advice upon the selection of a Residence, Sanitation, Renovation. 
Furnishing, Upnolstering, Table Service, Carving, House Clean- 
ing, The Repairing of China, Preservation of Furs, The Clear- 
ing of Laces, Feathers and Gioves, and a variety of facts helpful 
to the housekeeper, ,.. Price, 18. (by)post,)1s,-2d.) or 25 cents. 
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tyles for ‘|Aous. 


BOYS' NAVY SUIT, CONSISTING OF A FATIGUE JACKET 
AND SAILOR TROUSERS AND CAP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1908.—This suit is again represented at figure No. 72 IL. 

This handsome navy suit is here pictured made of biue cloth 
and trimmed with white braid and machine-stitching. The 
back of the fatigue jacket has no center seam, but is joined in 
shoulder and nicely curved side seams to the sinele-breasted 
fronts, which are closed to the throat with buttun-holes and 
gilt buttons. At the neck is a standing collar the ends of 
which are wide apart. The comfortable two-seam sleeves are 
decorated at the wrist atthe outside of the arm with two rows 
of the braid and two buttons. A convenient pocket is applied 
on the left front. 

The full-length sailor trousers are shaped by the usual in- 


side and outside leg seams, a center seam and hip darts. They 








are completed with waistbands in which button-holes are 
worked and are closed with buttons and button-holes at the 
sides. Pockets may be inserted at the sides and a rounding 
patch-pocket is sewed to each back. 

The crown of the sailor cap consists of a circular top to 





which is 
jeined a 
crown side, 
a flat wire 
hoop being 
placed inside 


thecap along 
the joining 
of these 


parts to pre- 
serve the 
correct 
shape. A 


close - fitting 





; 190 band is join- 
Front View. Back View. ed to the 
Boys’ Navy Scit. Coxsisting of A FATIGUE crown side 
JACKET AND SAILOR TROUSERS AND Cap. and is cov- 
(For Description see this Page.) ered by a 
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satin ribbon 
bowed atthe 
Jeft side. 
We have 
pattern No. 
1908 in ten 
sizes for boys 
from three 
to twelve 
vears of age. 
To inake the 
suit fora boy 
of eleven vears, requires two yards and a fourth of material 
ifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Lrtt_e Boys’ Loxe Coat. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and general wear. 


LITTLE 
BOYS’ LONG 
COAT. 
(For I!ustra- 


tion see this Pot aT ~e Seatet j Waa 
Page.) PON Seng OT Rte 
< a ins ys pert l ot = telts 
No. 1931. ihe fy + ass Re msl 


—This styl- 
ish top-gar- 
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skirt is plain 
at the front, 
but is ar- 
ranged = iin 
four wide 
back ward- 
turning 
plaits at each 
side of the 
center of the 
back, and 
the top is 
joined tothe 
lower edge 
of a plain 
body that is 
fitted by a 
center seam 
and side- 
back gores. 
The fronts 
of the body 
lap widely 
and close 
in double- 
breasted 
style to the 
throat with buttons and button-holes; and the skirt laps with 
the fronts but is not closed. An applied box-plait is stitched 
oneach front. A handsome feature is a large sailor-collar that 
falls deep and square at the back and has broad stole ends that 
meet at the front. The neck is finished with a turn-over col- 
lar, the ends of which flare widely. The two-seam sleeves fit 
the arin comfortably and a double row of machine-stitching fin- 
ishes the sleeve in cuff ontline. <A belt having pointed ends 
closed in front with a buckle is passed around the waist under 
pointed straps that are stitched to position over the side-back 
seams. 

We have pattern No. 1931 in four sizes for little boys from 
two to five years of age. To inake the coat for a boy of five 
years, requires ayard and three-fourths of inaterial fifty-four 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





Front View, Back View, 


Boys’ Four—Button Sack Coat. (DESIRABLE FOR 
SCHOOL, CYCLING, FTC.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Front View. 
Bors’ Eton JACKET.' 
(For Description see Page 328.) 


Back View. 


——_——_ -—~>- 


BOYS’ FOUR-BUTTON SACK COAT. 
CYCLING, ETC.) 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 1942.—Gray checked cheviot was selected for this com- 
fortable coat, which is desirable for cycling, school, travelling 
The coat has a seamless sack back, which 
joins the shapely fronts in shoulder and side seams that are 
well curved to define the form. The fronts are fitted by under- 
arm darts which end under deep patch-pockets having round- 
ing lower corners and closed with a button and buatton-hole. 
A smaller left breast-pocket is finished in a similar manner. 
The fronts are closed at the center with four buttons and 
button-holes and are rounded stylishly below; they are 
reversed at the top in small lapels that form notches with 
the ends of the rolling collar... The sleeves are finished at the 





(DESIRABLE FOR SCHOOL, 
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wrist in round cuff outline with two rows of machine-stitching 
and similar stitching finishes the edges of the coat. 

We have pattern No. 1942 in twelve sizes for boys froin five 
to sixteen years of age. To make the sack coat for a boy of 
eleven years, requires a yard and three-eighths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 








> 


BOYS’ ETON JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 327.) 


No. 1850.—A becoming jacket in correct Eton style is here 
illustrated made of broadcloth and 
finished with machine-stitching. 
Its fronts are apart all the way and 
are reversed nearly to the lower 
edze in lapels that extend in points 
beyond the ends of the rolling col- 
lar. The jacket is made without a 
seam at the center of the back and 
is nicely conformed to the figure 
by side-back gores and a dart seam 
in each front; and the back is deep- 
ened atthe center to formashapely 
point. The two-seam coat sleeves 
are of comfortable width and fin- 
ished with a row of machine- 
stitching in cuff outline. Three 
buttons and button-holes appear 
in the fronts below the lupels. 

We have puat- 
tern No. 1850 in 
eleven sizes for 
bovs from six to 
sixteen years of 
age. Fora boy 
of eleven years, 
the jacket needs 





Front View, 











Boys’ Dress Snirt—-WaAlIstT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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BOYS’ BLOUSE, WITIT BACK-YOKE. (To BE MabDE witn 
A REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR OR WITII A 
PERMANENT TURN-DowyN COLLAR.) 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 1900.-—Blue serge was selected for the up-to-date blonse 
here illustrated. The fronts and back are joined in shoulder 
and under-arm seams, and an elastic or tape is inserted ins 
hem at the lower edge to draw the edge closely about the 
waist, the blouse drooping all round in regular blouse fashion. 
The upper part of the back is a square yoke to which the back 
is joined after being gathered for a short distance across the 
center. The blouse is closed with 
buttons and button-holes through 
a box-plait formed at the front 
edge of the left front. <A large 
pocket finished with a pointed lap 
that is stitched to position is ap- 
plied on the left front. The blouse 
may be finished with a fitted neck- 
band for wear with a removable 
standing collar or it may be com- 
pleted witha perinanent turn-down 
collar that has widely flaring ends. 
The shirt sleeves are gathered at 
the top and bottom and finished 
with straight cuffs that are closed 
with cuff-buttons below the regu- 
lar openings, which are finished 
with underlaps and pointed over- 





Back View. 


laps. Machine- 
stitching pro- 
vides a_ nest 


completion for 
the blonse. 
Fine flannel, 
serge and out- 
ing flannel are 





a yard and a suitable for this 
fourth of goods purpose. 
fifty-four inch- We have pat- 
es wide. Price tern No. 1900in 
of pattern, 7d. oe sizes 
or 15 cents. or boys from 
1900 four to sixteen 
- : : . years of age. 
BOYS’ DRESS Front View. Back View. To make the 
SHIRT- WAIST. Bors’ Bouse, witud BacK-Yokr. (To BE MADE WITH A REMOVABLE STANDING COLLAR OR blouse for a boy 
Stee WITH A PERMANENT TURN-Dowy CoLLaR.) of aay hia 
( see this Page.) (For Description see this Page.) or “4 oe ) el 
No. 1894. — ty-six 9 inches 
This dress shirt-waist is pictured made wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 1s 
of linen and finished with machine- cents. 


stitching. It is shaped by shoulder 
and under-arm seams and displays 
three box-plaits at the back and six 
forward-turning tucks at each side of 
a box-plait in the front, the box-plait 
being formed at the front edge of the 
left front and the closing made 
through it with button-holes and but- 
tons or studs. The shoulders are 
strengthened by straps machine- 
stitched to position. The shirt sleeves 
are comfortable and have the regula- 
tion openings at the back of the arm 
finished with underlaps and pointed 
overlaps; they are completed with 
lapped cuffs having rounded lower 
corners. At the neck is a round 
turn-down collar with flaring ends. 
A belt is stitched on the outside at the waist and buttons are 
sewed on it so that the skirt or trousers may be securely 
attached. 

Gingham, cambric, percale, wash cheviot, etc., are appro- 
priate for shirt-waists of this kind and machine-stitching pro- 
vides the neatest completion. 

We have pattern No. 1894 in twelve sizes for boys from 
three to fourteen years old. To make the shirt-waist for a 
boy of eleven years, needs two yards and an eighth of mate- 
rial thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 





1943 


Front View. 





Bors’ KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES. WITH CALF STRAPS. 
(DESIRABLE FOR SCHOOL, CYCLING. ETC.) 


(For Description see this Page.) 


—_——_———___>_____— 


BOYS’ KNICKERBOCKER BREECHES. 
WITH CALF STRAPS. (DESIRABLE 
FOR SCHOOL, CYCLING. ETC.) 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 1943.—These knickerbocker 





breeches are highly desirable for 

school wear or when engaged in ev¢!- 

PD ing, golfing, ball playing or any out- 

1943 dvor sport; they are represented made 

. of checked cheviot. The breeches 
Back View. 


are shaped by the usual seams and are 
fitted smoothly at the top by hip 
darts. The closing is made with a fly 
and each leg is completed with calf 
straps that are fastened witha buckle. 
The seat is strengthened by a fitted 
facing of the material and straps are arranged at the top fer 
upholding a belt. Side and hip pockets are inserted and the 
hip pockets are finished with pointed laps that are secured 
with a button and button-hole in the point. 

Plain and mixed chevivt, tweed, corduroy, homespun, ete., 
are excellent materials to use in making knickerbockers 

We have pattern No. 1943 in twelve sizes fur boys from five 
to sixteen years of age. To make the breeches for a boy ci 
eleven years, requires a yard and a half of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. Price off pattern, Td. 07.15 cents. 
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FINDINGS AND FINISHINGS FOR 


If not properly finished inside. the cycling 
suit cannot present the smart and trim ap- 
pearance it should. As the sewing should 
be strong and firm, it is important that it be done by machine. 
A few slipped or broken stitches may cause a serious accident, 
and these may be looked 
for when sewing is done 
by hand. 

Unless a skirt is made of 
cloth, corduroy or equally 
heavy woollen goods, lin- 
ing is required. In un- 
lined skirts the seams are 
either clipped or bound 
with narrow silk galloon, 
preferably the latter. (I]- 
lustration1.) The outside 
and lining, which may be 
of percaline or soft-fin- 
ished cambric, 
are always made 
separately, the 
seams being hid- 
den. The bot- 
tom is turned up 
for a depth of 
four inches for 
a hem, which is 
interlined with 
canvas, galloon 
binding its edge 
or being sewed 
over the edge of 


ILLUSTRATION 1. 


a decorative fin- 

ish, and one admissible 
for a cycling skirt, may 
be contributed by many 
rows of machine-stitch- 
ing half an inch apart in 
the hem. 

Instead of a hem may 
be used a four-inch-wide 
facing of leather (illustra- 
tion 1) or of the material 
cut to fit the skirt and fin- 
ished at the top with bind- 
ing the same as a hem. 
With a leather facing in- 
terlining is not needed. 

The skirt is usually 
kept down by a narrow 

oe silk elastic strap sewed 
ILLUSTRATION 3. underneath at each side. 
It starts at the top of the 
nem or facing, a loop being made at the lower end to fasten it 
‘-o ope of the upper buttons of the legging. (Illustrations 2 and 
3.)  1£x°This is far more effectual than shot, which adds consider- 
sble to the weight of a skirt. 

The laps which conceal the pocket and placket openings are 
nterlined with canvas and lined with silk or the material and 
‘titched to correspond with the hem. 

WW herever buttons are used on a skirt they should be staved 
rnderneath by tape. Flat bone buttons with holes are the most 
practical. They should be sewed on loosely through the tape 
<ith strong thread, which should be twisted several times around 
le sewing and then fastened well underneath. Underlaps for 
iackets are cut about three inches wide; the lower front corner 
f£ the underlap is fastened to the gore without showing stitches. 








the hem. Rather ILLUSTRATION 4. as in trousers, 


Pockets for bicycle skirts are made 
with an opening cut in the-upper sec- 
tion and not at the side. as is usual in 
dress skirts, so that the pocket will lie 
flat and keep in place. If desired, the 
seams of a skirt may be lapped. The 
belt finishing the skirt should be made 
of strong material, as tight as com- 
fort will allow and secured at the 
sides by hooks and eyes. 

A canvas interlining should be added 


BICYCLE SUITS along the side and lower edges of the 


adjustable front-core of a divided skirt, 
machine-stiteching being made the same depthas the hem. When 
the adjoining edges of gores are bias, the seams should be stayed 
underneath with tape to prevent their pulling out of shape. 

Linen skirts are, of course, never lined, and the material 
should be shrunken before it is made up. Gored skirts are the 
best for linen, and the seams may be variously finished—in 
French style, with cording or with laps. To make a French 
seam, place the wrong sides of the gores together, stitch them 
near the edges and then turn them over and stitch again. 
(illustration 4.) When lapped seams are made the edges are, 
naturally, turned under. For cording, white linen may be 
decoratively used with gray or écru linen skirts and included 
in each seam and also applied along the top of the hem at the 
bottom, the hem being turned up on the right side. If the bem 
is turned under, the finish is the same as in woollen skirts, linen 
tape being used instead of silk galloon. 

Both knickerbockers and bloomers are preferably finished 
with yoke belts when worn under skirts. Gathers at the top 
are too clumsy. Casings for elastics may be made in the bot- 
tom of bloomers, or they may be finished with 
bands closed with buttons and button-holes. 
Knickerbockers are completed with bands 
secured with buckles. French seams may be 
made in knickerbockers, or the seams may be 
pressed apart with tape machine-stitched against 
them. (Illustration 5.) This effect is smoother 
than when French seams are made. It is im- 
perative that trousers should match the skirt. 

The seams of 
gaiters and leg- 
gings are spread 
apart and fin- 
ished with tape, 


WZ 


and a strip of 
Farmer satin is applied as a 
facing along each closing edge. 
The foot straps may be made 
entirely of leather or of leather 
with cloth facings. 

Even though tight sleeves are 
worn. they should, for obvious 
reasons, never be too snug ina 
riding jacket. Norfoik jackets 
and close-fitting vests are also 
included in bicycle outfits, the 
latter being often worn instead 
of shirt-waists with Eton jack- | 
ets. When Norfolk jackets are ae” 
made with applied plaits, the ILLUSTRATION 5. 
latter are interlined with crino- 
line, which is likewise used in 
the collar, lapels and skirt of the 
jacket, unless the last be lined 
with silk. 

Chemisettes of the jacket ma- 
teriul, sometimes preferred to 
linen ones. are stiffened with 
canvas interlining sy that they 
will not wrinkle and are lined 
with silk. For the standing col- 
lar use as an interlining two 
thicknesses of canvas stitched 
together in zigzag lines. Fit this 
interlininy to the neck, stretch- ILLUSTRATION 6, 
ing the lower edge, and press it 
with a hot iron under a damp cloth to preserve the shape. 
Then cover it with the material, fasten the lower edge to the 
neck of the chemisette and line, with light-colored silk, closing 
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the collar at the back with hooks and eyes sewed between the 
lining and the outside. It is necessary to add the machine- 
stitching to the outside before lining it. Chemisettes have an 
uncomfortable way of becoming displaced unless well secured. 
To prevent this, attach loops of tape to the lower front corners 
and strings at the lower corners of the capes with which chein- 
isettes are usually made: then cross the tapes over the back, 
pass under the arms and slip them through the loops in front 
and carry to the back, where they are tied. (Illustration 6.) 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FIGURES. 


Military costumes are exhibited in a variety of styles and 
form a most important part in the early Autumn outtit, 
though at the same time calling and street gowns, and jackets 
and capes as well, are being carefully planned. 

Fieure No, 14 X.—Lanpigs’ Street TolLetre.--Jacket pattern 
No. 1891, price 10d. or 20 cents, and skirt pattern No. 1880, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, were united in developing this very stylish 
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brown cloth trimmed with four rows of narrow braid which 
outline the top of the graduated lower portion; the rows of 
braid cross effectively at the center of the tablier, where they 


terminate in coils. 

By referring to figure 
made of broadcloth in 
a soft beautiful gray 
shade. The circular cape 
has a circular flounce and 
is artistically decorated 
with bands of the mate- 
rial appliquéed in a con- 
ventional design where 
the circular portion is at- 
tached = to 
flounce. The Medici col- 
lar has on its edge a dleco- 
ration of the same chnrac- 
ter in a smaller design. 
The closing is effected by 


the circular” 


No. 15, a toilette may be observed 


toilette. Brown broadcloth and velvet of a darker shade were 





FIGURE No. 14 X. 


FIGURE No. 15 X. 


Figures Nos. 14X and 15 X.—Lapres’ Street Toi.etres.—(Cut by Jacket Pat- 
tern No. 1891; 9 sizes; 30 to 46 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
Skirt Pattern No. 1880; 9 sizes: 20 to 36 inches, waist meusure; price 1s. or 25 
cents.) FI@uRE No, 15 X.—(Cut by Cupe Pattern No. 1910; 7 sizes; 30 to 42 
inclies, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 1867; 9 sizes; 

20 tu 36 inches, waist measure; price Is. or 25 cents.) 


associated in the jacket, the velvet forming the collar and 
machine-stitched bands giving the tailor finish. The jacket has 
n sack buck and a fly front. The linen collar and tie give a neat 
uppearance to the neck. The skirt has a pointed tablier upper 
portion and a graduated lower portion. It is developed in 


insertion. 


two strups of the mate- 





Figure No. 16X.—Lapres’ Canuina ToILette.— 
(Cut by Basque-Wuist Pattern No. 1838; 7 sizes: 
30 to 42 inches, bust measure; price 10d. or 20 
cents; and Skirt Pattern No. 1839; 9 sizes; 20 to 
36 inclies, waist measure; price ls. or 25 cents.) 


(For Descriptions of Figures Nos. 14 X, 15 X and 16%, 
see this Page.) 


rial buttoned over round pearl buttons. The 
seven-gored sheath skirt flares at the bottom 
and has the back fulness underfolded at the 
center. It may be made in round length or 
with a graceful sweep, as preferred. The 
seams of the skirt are outlined with handsome 
silk gimp in a shade to correspond with the 
color of the material. An appliqué of the 
cloth would be equally effective. The cape 
pattern is No. 1910, price 10d. or 20 cents; and 
the skirt No. 1867, price 1s. or 25 cents. A gray 
silk shirt-waist would be appropriate to wear 
with this toilette. 

Figure No. 16 X.—Lanpigs’ Catrina Torts. 
—Very attractive is this tuilette of mode satin- 


faced cloth, heliotrope velvet and a delicate shade of heliotrope 
or lilac taffeta, with a trimming of rich, creamy guipure lace and 
The basque-waist is characterized by the fancifullv- 
cut Bertha, which is of the heliotrope velvet, with bands of the 
insertion outlining the tabs,and with edgings of the lace. 


The 


+ 


. fronts have handsome revers of velvet 
_ joined to their front edges and open 
over & vest of finely tucked taffeta. 
The high collar is seemingly a contin- 
-, uation of the vest, which also sug- 
The sleeves 
are rather tight-fitting and are orna- 
mented with three bands of the inser- 
tion above oddly shaped cuffs that fall 
gracefully over the hand. The fitted 
The pat- 
tern is No. 1838, price lud. or 20 cents. 
The circular skirt is of unusual grace, ‘ 
having two circular flounces which 
extend to the belt at the sides of the 
Narrow folds of velvet are 
arranged in a pleasing manner upon 
the front of the skirt, while two rows 


gests a guimpe effect. 


belt is of heliotrope velvet. 


front. 
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flounce, 


- of the velvet are disposed at the top 


of the upper flounce. 


A charming 


hat of felt to match the dress material (. /.. 
and trimmed with velvet and ostrich “wA-5 : 


' plumes is an appropriate complement 
Gray-and-heliotrope, 
_ gray-and-black and _ black-and-white 


to this toilette. 


are some of the color combinations 
which would be effective for this espec- 


lally beautiful mode. 


The skirt pat- 


. tern is No. 1889, price.1s. or 25 cents. 
_ Figure No. 17 X.— Lapigs’ MI.I- 


TARY Capg.—This mode is de- 
veloped upon strict military lines 
~ and is very attractive, as well as 
comfortable and convenient. 
Military - blue broadcloth and 
bright-red flannel were selected 
to make this cape, with a black 
braid ornament and army but- 
tons as trimmings. The red flan- 
nel is used to line the cape and 
hood, and the buttons effect the 
closing. The black braid orna- 
ment is disposed at the top of the 
cape in front, relieving the se- 
verity. The collar is high and 
turned over and the edges are 
stitched, the edges of the cape 
being treated ina similar mannef®. 
A soft felt hat is appropriate to 
wear with this garment. The 
pattern is No. 1872, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. 

Fiecvre No. 18 X.— Lapse’ 
Capgst Costume.—This costume 
is pictured developed in military- 
cray cloth and red broadcloth, 
with gilt braidas trimming. The 
basque-fitted cutaway jacket has 
the coHar. pocket-laps and point- 
2d straps over the shoulders of 
the red broadcloth edged with 
tilt braid, and the edges of the 
acket are finished in the same 
nanner. Atiny gilt star is placed 
n each corner of the collar. 
‘mall frogs of gilt braid are dis- 
»»sed upon the fronts of the 
acket. The vest is made of red 
roadcloth, with slanting rows 
f gilt braid arranged upon it 
t rerular Intervals. Gilt bullet 
ultons are arranged over the 
losing. The sleeves are plaited 
ito the arms’-eyes and are trim- 
ied with two rows of gilt braid 
urvesting 28 cuff effect. The 
<irt has a five-cored upper part 
nd a circular flounce lower part. 
iit braid In two rows outlines 
1¢ side-front seams and is looped 
‘the lower end, there forming a 
eading to the circular flounce. 





FiGurRE No. 17 X.—Lapres’ MILITARY CaPE.— 


(Cut by Pattern No. 1872; 9 sizes; 30 to 
46 inches, bust measure; price 
10d. or 20 cents.) 


FIGURE No. 19 X.—Lapres’ CoMMODORE COSTUME. 


—(Cut by Pattern No. 1946; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 
inches, bust measure; price ls. 3d. or 30 cents.) 
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Several rows of the braid trim the lower edge of the 
This very stylish costume may be attractively 
developed in dark-blue, black or brown cloth or cheviot 
serge combined with a contrasting material, with trim- 
mings of black or gilt braid. 
is No. 1985, price, 1s. 8d. or 30 cents. 
Fievre No. 19 X.— Lapiss’ CommMoporr CostumE.— 
The charming grace of this costume is due largely to the 
simplicity of design which chiefly characterizes it. 
Navy-blue cheviot and black velvet were used to 
develop the costume, with trimmings of black and 
gilt braid, gilt stars and gilt buttons. 
breasted blouse droops softly in front and a gilt star 


The pattern of this costume 


The double- 


FicgctrE No. 18 X.—Lapies’ Capet CostyME.—(Cut 
by Pattern No. 1935; 8 sizes; 30 to 44 inches, 


bust measure; price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents.) 


(For Description of Figures Nos. 17 X, 18 X and 19 X, see 
this Page.) . 


is appliquéed upon each corner. The revers 
are stitched. and the double-breasted closing 
is effected by buttons and button-holes. The 
sleeves are ‘quite tight-fitting and are orna- 
mented on the lower portion with bleck braid 
and a tiny gilt appliquéed star. A chemisette 
or shield with successive rows of gilt braid 
arranged upon it is worn with this costume: 
also a black velvet belt decorated with rows of 
the gilt braid and a round gold buckle. The 
seven-gored skirt is trimmed with several 
rows of black braid and a gilt star is disposed 
upon each of the side seams just above the 
topmost row of braid. The jaunty cap is of 
navy-blue cloth ornamented with a gilt cord. 
This costume is cut by pattern No. 1946, 
price-ts..3d.,or 30 cents, 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED MILLINERY PLATE. 


Fiatre No. 1.—Dressy Toqgve.—Velvet with chiffon puffed 
full all over it forms this toque, which 
is given becoming height by a pair of 
handsomely jetted curled quills placed 
at the left side of the front. Silk roses 
arranged low down around the back rest 
upon the hair and give a stylish com- 
pletion. The toque is suitable for the 
theatre or other dressy wear. 

Fierrr No. 2.—Styrisu Witz Fert Hat.—One of the 
charming white felt hats 
that are so much admired 
and so appropriate for late \= 
Summer and early Autumn 
wear is here shown trim- 
med with blue taffeta silk 
shirred on wires to form 
a puif about the crown, and 
two jetted curled quills to 
match. The hat is of moderate size and becomingly bent. 

Fiacre No. 3.—Lapirs’ Carriaak Hat.—A most stylish vel- 
vet hat is shown at this figure. Two frills of lace edging under 
the brim contribute a 
pretty face trimming, 
which is compieted by 
full-blown roses under- 
neath at the left side, the 
hat being worn tilted at 
the left side to display 
the roses’ effectively. 
Feathers tossing over the brim and crown trim the hat profusely. 

Fiatre No. 4.—This is another of the white felts trimmed 
with beautiful white 
wings, which are 
placed at the back, 
and a full puff of silk 
crepe about the 
crown, with roses 
placed in the folds of 
the crépe to give a 
teuch of color, The 
hat will be charming with a white piqué or duck costume. 

Fietre No. 5.—Stryriisn ALtt-Biack Hat.— To many women 
an all-black hat is decid- 
edly the most becoining, 
and the shape here 
shown, which is quite 
simple and bent only at 
the back, will prove gen- 
erally suitable, the size 
being moderate. Plumes 
nodding over the crown 
from the back and a 
handsome spread bow 
composed of many loops 
of heavy satin ribbon at the front trim the hat attractively. 

Fievre No. 6.—An air of good style characterizes this hat, 
which is a small shape in fancy straw simply trimmed with an 
artistic bow of taffeta silk 
and fine flowers. The hat 
is suitable for wear with 
fancy or severely designed 
gowns and could be repro- 
duced in any color preferred. 

Fierrt No. 7.—Lanies’ 
Toqve.—This smart little toque of fancy straw trimmed with 
ribbon and jet ornaments is charming for concerts, the theatre 
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| 
and similar wear, and may be developed in 
pn heliotrope, pale-green or any other 
ecoming color, with 
jet buckles for orna- 
mentation. <A_ black 
toque could have silver 
or jewelled buckles, 
the latter also being 
appropriate on hats 
made in the delicate 
evening tints. The 
ribbon lvops at the left side of the frer: 
give the height necessary to becomingne-. 
Illustrations of the hats in this group are given throuzi 
the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor. New York. 





FASHIONABLE AUTUMN IIATS., 


Fietre A.—Yotxa Laptigs’ Lecnorn Hat.—This hat :: 
slashed and bent at 
the back and is made 
with a double brim 
which is oddly but 
artistically bent. Be- 
tween these brims is 
a soft roll of Liberty 
silk, and a large chou 
of the silk is disposed 
on the top of the hat 
at the back toward 
the right side. Curl- 
ing over from the : 
front is a handsome ostrich plume. 
ially becoming to a fair young face. 

Fieure B.—Lapies' Suepuerpess Hat.— A white straw it 
an attractive shape is show: 
at this figure. The blaci 
lace wings form a_ back- 
ground for a broad veltc 
bow, which is disposed in 
the front of the hat and 
caught in the center with 
a fancy Rhinestone buckle. | 
Three spangled quills rise | 
from the bow to the right: 
side, while Liberty satin is massed at the back and left side. 

Figure C.—Lapres’ | 
Large Hat.—The crown Gear aa 
of this stylish hat is cov- 
ered with velvet having 
Renaissance lace  ap- 
aa haat upon it in 

am-O’-Shanter effect. A 
band of velvet confines 
this decoration at the 
lower part of the crown. 
A cluster of wings is 
held in position at the 
front a little to the . 
left by a compact bunch of flowers and their foliage. 

Fiotre D.—Lapiss’ Rouxp Hat.—Taffeta silk is corded and 

ue lace-trimmed on one edge! 
RAPES OOS and draped about the crown 
= in three-fold effect on thi 





This hat will be espec 
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disposed between them. 

Fievure E.—Yocne Lapries’ Hat.—Daisies having black pe 
tals and yellow centers are massed in profusion upon the right 
side and almost cover 
the crown of this very 
attractive hat of Leg- 
horn. Broad ribbon is 
many looped and forms 
the trimming at the front 
and left side, where it ! 
stands up. The daisies may be arranged beneath the brim st 
the back. 

Figure F,—Lavirs’ Rounpy Hat.—This stylish hat will be 
becoming to almost every face. Black Mercury wings are 

(Descriptions Continued on Page 336.) 
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(Descriptions Continued from Page 332.) 

so arranged that they give both height and breadth to the hat. 
In the front, just at the base of the wings, is a chou of mousse- 
line de sove through which is thrust a jewelled pin. Mowsse- 
en soie is draped about the crown, rising effectively at the 

ack 

Fieure G.—Lapres’ Lance Hat.—A rough straw in a burnt- 
orange shade is shown in this hat, with trimmings of Liberty 
silk in a delicate shade of yellow, black velvet and black Mer- 
cury wings. The wings are disposed at the back, standing 
high amid the billows of Liberty silk. 

FietrE H.—Lapries’ Rounp Hat.—Flowers are massed upon 
the brim of this hat and against the crown, almost concealing 
it i2 a Manner somewhat suggesting a large bouquet. Three 
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curling quills give the required height at the left side. By 
using some bright flower 
the effect will be most ap- 
propriate for early Autumn. 

Figcre I].—Lapviss’ Toque 
Hat.—Extremely stylish is 
this odd-shaped hat of fancy 
straw having a double brim 
of the straw in plaited ef- 
fect. Between these brims 
is a roll of velvet. Two 
beautiful plumes rise grace- 
fully from the left side, being held in position by a large red 
poppy which rests upon the hair in a becoming manner. 








AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


The moods of Dame Fashion are variable and whimsical in 
the extreme. Just as everyone had almost decided that, when 
not too exaggerated, there could scarcely be a more becoming 
style of wearing the hat than the forward-tilted, drooped effect 
over the eyes that has been the universal fancy during the 
Summer, it is announced that they are about to be rolled up 
and back. Forewarned is forearmed, though the wide-eaved 
hat may reign in peace for some time yet, for it requires quite a 
little while for hearsay of this kind to become fully substan- 
tiated. So long as this tendency is exhibited the trimmings 
will remain elaborate, and the long spangled quill and spangled 
wing vie with the ostrich feather and sweeping aigrette. Massed 
upon the brim and about the crown are the nets, laces and 
mousseline de sole which have been so much in evidence, varied 
by the graceful folds of taffeta or velvet. 

The latest novelty in velvets for trimming purposes has a dot 
of contrasting color stamped upon it. An embroidered effect 
is the result, and the popularity of this textile will be easily 
established. A dark rich purple velvet has a white dot on it, 
and a black velvet is similarly treated. Bright-red cherries 
may be used as an early Autumn trimming, sometimes peeping 
out from the folds of net and again used in happy combination 
with this dotted velvet. 

Ap exquisite toque of beige velvet studded with white dots 
is twisted into a graceful shape and has a long white ostrich- 
plume falling back from the left side toward the front, where it 
is held in position by a bunch of beautiful pansies true to Nature 
in their coloring. A most fitting complement to a gown of 
satin-faced cloth in a beige shade trimmed with dark-heliotrope 
velvet is this dainty and artistic creation. 

Red berries with their stem and leaves are disposed in wreath 
effect about the crown and fall upon the brim of a white felt 
short-back sailor; a chou of bright-red taffeta with a pinked 
edze is placed at the left side, while the edge of the brim is 
corded with black velvet. The berries peep out from the rosettes 
of red taffeta, which rest upon a bandeau at the back under 
the brim. 

Another charming white felt is in the large round shape and 
is tastefully trimmed with a drapery of white velvet dotted with 
black, and another drapery of coarse white net beluw this 
.s disposed in an artistic fashion about the crown. Black 
‘fercury wings rise to a becoming height at the left side, and 
rosettes of the spotted velvet combined with the coarse net rest 
inder the brim at the back. The popularity of the black-and- 
white combination bids fair to remain at least during the early 
Autumn. 

Picture hats of shirred mousseline de soie are very becoming 
‘or wear at receptions or other ceremonious day-time functions 
t¢ a complement to a dressy gown of silk or grenadine. One 
‘harming creation in black mousseline de soie has the brim rolled 
ip in a coquettish manner at the left side, where shaded-pink 
‘Oz€S are prettily arranged, long. sweeping ostrich plumes falling 
rracefully over the hat from the front, where they are held in 
wvsition by a chou of mousseline de soie and a Rhinestone buckle. 
(nother attractive hat of similar character is of black velvet 
.tistically draped over a frame. The velvet rises in folds one 
hove the other to a becoming height and is then brought down 
nthe left side, where it is arranged in a huge rosette caught 
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with a jewelled comet. Several handsome plumes provide the 
trimming essential to its completeness, and a touch of color is 
introduced in the rosette of cerise velvet which rests lightly 
upon the fluffy lucks at the left side toward the back. This 
hat would accompany in perfect taste a velvet gown. 

An Amazon shape in gray felt is a stylish adjunct to a gray 
cloth costume. The edge of the brim is finished with satin 
fancy straw braid. Two long gray plumes rest on the brim, 
one on each side, and gray miroir velvet is twisted into an 
artistic rosette, in the center of which is an exquisite cut-steel 
dagger. Under the brim at the back the velvet is formed into 
rosettes. The soft, beautiful color in this dainty hat is certain 
to please the most fastidious taste. 

A double uvion of brown shades is seen in a hat of dark- 
brown felt somewhat upon the short-back sailor shape. The 
rim is faced with brown velvet, and folds of velvet in two 
shades are arranged about the crown. Stiff wings of shaded 
brown rise effectively from a chou of velvet on the left side. 
At one side of the back is a rosette of dark-brown velvet and 
at the other side one of golden-brown. This hat is appropriate 
for general wear with a smart brown cloth costume. 

Serviceable for shopping or travelling is a hat in modified 
English walking shape of bluet felt. All about the crown are 
twisted folds of velvet in a bluet shade to match the felt; on 
the left side near the front the velvet is confined in an artistic 
rosette from which rise two curling beige quills studded with 
steel spangles. The rosettes of velvet. which are disposed 
beneath the brim at the back, add greatly to the charm of this 
stylish hat. In the center of a large blue velvet bow in an 
exquisite sapphire shade and between the outstretched gray 
wings is introduced a handsome Rhinestone buckle which 
seemingly holds this trimming on the front of a gray felt hat 
whose brim is becomingly turned over and slightly upward. 
An additional decoration consists of a graceful fold of the 
velvet about the crown. 

Another charming hat somewhat suggesting a poke shape 
is to be set back on the head. The always delightful black- 
and-white idea is accentuated in this creation. The white 
crown adds a finish to the black velvet brim. An erect bow of 
black velvet gives becoming height. and two long black ostrich 
plumes complete the exterior decoration. Generous hunches 
of white and black roses nestle under the brim at each side. 
This picturesque hat will wonderfully enhance the charm of 
the fair young face peeping coquettishly from beneath it and 
will be most effective when worn with a gown of black-and- 
white silk. 

_ Appropriate to wear with a cycling costume is a dark-brown 

felt in the Alpine or walking shape, with a simple band of 
brown ribbon about the crown and two stiff quills at the left 
side. This style may be procured in any preferred color. A 
pleasing instance would be a gray felt, with a folded sash of 
Tartan plaid about the crown. The quills may be omitted. if 
individual taste does not approve of them. There is a fancy 
just now for the sombrero hat of soft felt, with a simple cord 
and tassel as decoration. These hats are used for driving, 
golfing and cycling wear and may be obtained in any of the 
Autumn shades—brown, gray, black’ and dark-blue. A gilt 
cord and tassel will form)attractive ornamentation. 
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FASHIONABLE DRESS GOODS AND GARNITURES. 


Just now the thought of suitable Autumn gowns engrosses 
the attention of the well-dressed woman, and though it is a 
little early to plan the complete wardrobe, there are some fabrics 
shown which will be highly appropriate and acceptable for 
present wear. The charming Summer gown of dainty gossamer 
weave, with its profuse decoration of ribbon and lace, will 
be replaced by the soft woollen or silk creations, while the 
tailor-made costume of two-toned covert, broadcloth or mixed 
cheviot will succeed that most popular gown of the past two 
months, namely, the piqué suit, which was seen in innumerably 
beautiful colors and styles. The bayadeére effects retain their 
popularity, and it is predicted that they will continue in favor 
as the season advances. This effect is especially attractive in 
some of the new crépons designed for early Autumn wear. 
Plain and two-toned effects and lenythwise stripes also are 


shown, and the indications poiot strongly to this material being - 


extremely popular this Autumn. All colors may be procured, 
though the prediction is made that blue and brown will be the 
pleasing fancies, the almost universal becomingness of the col- 
ors having established them permanently in favor. Blue, always 
a favorite, will in all probability have to follow brown this 
Autumn, as it has been so much worn during the Summer. 

Smooth-faced crépons for evening wear are shown in a 
delightfully charming variety of dainty colors, and the graceful 
lines to which they are easily adapted ensure their favor among 
women of artistic tastes. Crépons having a black ground with 
silk or satin stripes in any preferred color are attractively shown, 
while those of all-black, either plain or figured, are always 
popular. Mohair and wool mixtures are fashionable and pos- 
ses3 many admirable qualities, as do also the two-toned Bed- 
fords—a very dressy material closely resembling the Bedford 
cords so much in evidence a short time ago, but improved by 
the introduction of two harmonious colors in the weave. 

A new and extremely stylish feature is introduced in a 
came]’s-hair or zibeline, in the form of a very hairy surface 
that is wonderfully soft and silky in appearance. Camel’s-hair 
and zibeline are appropriate for severe styles, though ~ plicable 
to really dressy gowns as well. Beautiful colors are obtainable 
in these fabrics. French and English diagonals are represented 
in solid colors and two-toned effects and are adapted for stylish 
street costumes. 

In the list of high-ciass fabrics broadcloths and French two- 
toned coverts are especially noticeable. An exquisite tailor 
gown of covert—a two-toned effect in light and darkbrown— 
has a new five-gored skirt, which falls in ripples below the hips 
and is stylishly plaited at the back. The single-breasted, close- 
fitting jacket is of the very latest shaping and is given a smart 
tailor finish by strappings of the cloth. A white chemisette, tie 
and linen collar are the becoming adjuncts to this stylish cos- 
tume. An English walking hat of brown felt having a simple 
trimming of ribbon and beige quills is a most becoming com- 
plement to the toilette. Equally serviceable for travelling or 
general use is the costume just described, and the same mode 
may be developed in broadcloth of any preferred shade; black 
with a satin lustre is, perhaps, in best taste. 

Mixed tweeds and English and Scotch homespuns in checked 
or heather effects are promised a successful reiyn this season. 
They are particularly adaptable for stylish business or shopping 
gowns and may be made in either tailor style—severely plain, 
with machine. stitching for decoration, or with the flounced skirt 
and blouse jacket and trimmed with braid in some fancy design. 

Scotch Tartans show a ground of bright blue or green and 
are extremely attractive. It is reasonable to predict that these 
plaids will be used in combination with plain goods and to make 
entire waists, They are most becoming to the slight figure and 
for developing children’s gowns, Delightfully artistic house- 
“owns are produced from challis barége, which is beautifully 
embroidered or braided. This material lends itself admirably 
to the graceful lines so essential in a perfectly appointed house- 
robe, and the choice of dainty colors is so varied that any taste 
may easily be gratified. French novelties are shown of various 
-tyles, with many beautiful textures and colorings among them. 

In almost every Autumn wardrobe there will be at least one 
black gown. Its style and the material used will depend upon 
individual taste. Extremely popular in this line is the open- 
work canvas, or étamine in basket weaves and lace stripes. A 


silk foundation is most essential with these gowns, and if a 
touch of color be desired, this under-slip may be of green, tur- 
quoise or cerise. Very effectively will the colors gleam through 
these charming fabrics, thouzh a very rich gown may have 
black glacé taffeta or pure white as its foundation. Close 
weaves in bourette effects are shown also in étamines, crépons 
and the canvas materials; they are. perhaps, more suitable for 
developing mourning gowns. Another exquisite fabric in black 
is a silk-and-wool crépe de Chine, or Olga crepe, and it is shown 
in both smooth and rouch effects. A gown of this material will 
be most satisfactory for the slender, graceful figure, in conse- 
quence of the fact that it shapes itself to the figure admirably. 

The gowns of grenadine having an open mesh, in plain, 
striped, plaid and also tucked effects may be worn appropriately 
in the early Autumn, and the beauty of this textile is charm- 
ingly brought out by the colored silk slip worn beneath. Many 
beautiful silks are shown suitable for gowns or separate waists. 
Bayadére patterns upon brocatelle grounds are popular. A 
fine-striped white and colored ground has large white designs 
through which the stripes shine indistinctly, having the appear- 
ance of a white lace fabric with open-work spaces. Rayé and 
chiné effects are beautifully combined, and the rayé effect occurs 
also in combination with satin stripes in the form of basket 
weaves. 

A formidable rival confidently expected to compete with 
taffeta is gros de Londres, as the textile possesses an estimable, 
strong quality not found in the former silk. Foliage patterns 
in foulards are much more popular this season than Jast year. 
Leaves, trees, shrubs and grasses are sometimes grouped into 
one whole, and fantastic flowers are the result. The fungus 
pattern also is seen. other designs show a lustreless ground 
with a broad colored cord seemingly wrought upon it. Nar- 
row, wavy, transverse stripes, which are doubled over on the 
outer edge in places, are most effective. Since nearly all the 
outer edges are furnished with deep indentations similar to 
clock wheels, wave lines which do not run parallel with the 
outer edge are found within the wavy stripe. 

Checked silks bid fair to retain their popularity for blouse- 
waists and are seen in every variety of rich and beautiful colors, 
though the tendency toward stripes is more pronounced. 


The adjustment of braid trimmings upon handsome cloth 
gowns suggests the extremely popular military effects so much 
in evidence at this time. These trimming: are wrought in black 
braid and also in gilt and are disposed iu epaulettes, loops and 
frogs. The addition of military buttous is very pleasing to a 
dark-blue gown trimmed with gilt braid. The simple tailor 
gown, almost severe in mode, is stylish, but those elaborately 
trimmed are equally popular. The vast variety of braids and 
designs suitable for this purpose make it possible to gratify all 
tastes. The scroll design is, perhaps, dominant in mohair 
braids, and many variations ensue from this basis. Wavy lines 
are particularly graceful and may be procured in the finest silk 
braids as well as the mohair. These same effects come in 
widths suitable for skirt trimm ‘ngs. Sets to match for waist 
and skirt are pleasing in the scroll design and also in floral and 
conventional devices of an open lace-like character. A _ rose 
effect is wrought upon a m uaseline de soie foundation, and a 
pineapple pattern is treated i1 a like manner, a most attractive 
trimming resulting. Three widths are obtainable in this garni- 
ture. <A silk braid of unuual beauty is designed in a crocheted 
pattern showing right-an i-left effects. A narrow silk braid 
edging is very effective i: a clover leaf design and may be used 
in combination with wice braids of similar design. 

Finely cut jets are disposed upon movusseline de sote and in 
every conceivable des‘ sn, chief among them being the spray and 
floral effects. A no’ elty is offered in these handsome jet trim- 
mings by the intro iction of chenille. Rarely beautiful are 
these garnitures, ar | they are especially appropriate for decora- 
ting silk gowns. fhe use of chenille in heavy laces is likewise 
& popular fancy, t .ough not so new as in these jet passementeries. 
Several sizes of t' e jets are sometimes seen in the one pattern, and 
spapgles also ar . disposed in some fancy design in their midst, the 
combination |t:ing really artistic. A most harmonious color 
scheme is adc pted in a band trimming of pale-yellow chiffon by 
the disposal ¢ the shaded green/leaves surrounding the rich 
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purple flower, which is exquisitely natural in its shading from a 
dark-purple in the center to a delicate violet tone at the outer 
edge. Gowns of rich silk or those of some gossamer fabric 
intended for evening wear are made remarkably beautiful by the 
lavish but tasteful arrangement of these dainty trmmings. 
Another pleasing fancy shows a delicate blue mousseline de soie 
with a tracing of white chenille in rose-leaf design, while yet 
another has a rich olive ground, with a chenille floral design in 
the soft beige shade running gracefully over it, and is edged 
with a fine gilt cord or thread. A touch of purple here and 
there adds a brightening effect. Equally handsome designs are 
shown in black and in black combined with some pleasing color. 

Embroidered chiffon in appliqué effects remain popular and 
may be procured in a vast array of attractive colors. To 
women of conservative tastes white embroided with white 
chenille and a tracery of gilt thread, or white and silver will be 
a favorite choice. Most artistic effects are attained in a chiffon 
trimming by the introduction of chenille and vari-colored mock 
jewels. In the great assortment exhibited one very beautiful 
fancy was a white chiffon foundation supporting a fantastic 
design wrought in turquoises, amethysts, pearls and Rhinestones 
and intermingled with white chenille. Very attractive was an- 
other creation on white mousseline de soie seemingly embroidered 
with corals; a third describes a scroll in glistening black jets, 
turquoises and gilt beads, having black for the groundwork. A 
gold thread runs gracefully along the edge of a white satin leaf 
which is appliquéed on a coarse net; the same effect in silver is 
pleasing. In addition to these charming trimmings upon the 
reception gown or one to be worn upon some other ceremonious 
occasion, festoons composed of several strings of pearls, some- 
times all of one size but generally graduating from the end, 
where they are scarcely more than seed pearls, toa large and 
beautiful one at the center; and in many instances gold beads, 
coral, turquoises and other jewels are combined effectively. 

A novelty this season is offered in Liberty satin, a beautifully 
soft fabric which is to vie with Liberty silk in popularity. 
Exquisite colors are shown, and several widths as well. 
Skirt lengths in plain, crinkled and smocked effects are certain 
to become popular for evening costumes. The rich sheen of 
satin in this textile is sure to please the most fastidious tastes, 
and, furthermore, its wearing qualities are predicted to be far in 
advance of those of the kindred fabric, Liberty silk, which has 
become such an established trimming. Another novelty of 
great similarity to that just mentioned is called mouwsseline glacé. 
This dainty textile will be most ettectively utilized in forming 
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full fronts, yokes and guimpes. A guimpe of turquoise or 
cream-white in this materia) will enliven a gown of beige or 
gray taffeta, while a last season’s toilette may come forth as 
new and thoroughly up to date by the tasteful disposal of this 
and similar fabrics. Ruchings of chiffon and Liberty silk will 
be simple of adjustment and form a pleasing decoration. 

A gown of rare beauty in Havana-brown Wool is combined with 
heliotrope velvet and trimmed with white satin, gilt-pearl but- 
tons and embroidery of gold palmetto, displays a new arrange. 
ment in cutting off square the broad, straight revers about the 
height of the bust, and the doubled-over front parts of the jacket 
spring back in staircase effect from the center. These fronts 
were of the material and were Jined with the velvet and edsed 
with a narrow double ruche of the velvet. The white satin vest 
had a high standing collar and was richly embroidered in the gold 
palmetto, and two large pearl buttons adorn the fronts. With 
this costume may be worn a stylish toque of brown velvet 
ornamented with a Rhinestone buckle and a long plume ina 
shade to match the heliotrope velvet upon the gown. 

The blouse of net or chiffon studded with jets and spangles 
will be seen over silk or fine wool waists this Autumn, as the 


- many possibilities suggested by their proper and tasteful adjust- 


ment are too numerous for them to easily lose the prestige they 
have deservedly won. 

Somewhat new and very effective are bands of velvet ribbon 
finely tucked. This particular form of trimming is well adapted 
for light cloth or silk gowns. A pleasing instance of the 
urrangement of this garniture upon a taffeta silk is in clusters of 
lengthwise tucks upon the back and fronts, while the circular 
basque is finished on the edge with cross tucks. On the sleeves 
an entirely new idea is exhibited in the manner of putting on 
the tucks, which are arranged in serpentine fashion and held 
down by tiny bands of narrow gimp. A tucked belt is also 
worn, and the deep. graduated flounce on the skirt is elaborately 
decorated in a similar manner. 

Among the laces, Renaissance, Russian, Point de Géne, Point 
Venise. Mechlin, Valenciennes and Torchon are all popular. 
Bolero effects produced in Renaissance, with deep flouncing to 
match, are attractive and enhance wonderfully the beauty of a 
handsome gown. In Torchon laces the patterns shown are 
exquisite, and it requires a skilled eye to detect the difference 
between the hand-made and machine-made goods. The latter 
have attained almost perfection and are possessed of numerous 
virtues. chief among them being excellent wearing qualities that 
make them especially applicable to underwear. 





SOME COLLEGE STORIES—No. 3. 


BALTIMORE SKETCHES—By GREX THAYRE. 


I. 

Charles Street Avenue, as the Baltimoreans call it, stretches 
fair and broad for miles into the country north of the city. It 
is a favorite promenade of the College girls, so it was not at 
all extraordinary that Fredericka Barton should be seen there 
early of an afternoon in June. What was less in the line of the 
ordinarv, however, was her dress and the fact that she carried 
a pistol in her man’s pocket and was unquestionably bent on 
a long tramp alone. | 

The gist of the matter was that the girl, with a physique so 
slizht as to make her seem more mind than matter, was no 
great lover of mankind but a passionate devotee of Nature. 
She was subject to moods when she loathed the stuffiness of her 
room in the tall brick dormitory. She was smothering and 
must get out into the open where she might breathe and live. 
It was true that her room was unlike the majority of college 
rooms, and had always a certain air of the out-of-doors. The 
windows were rarely shut except when it stormed, and in- 
stead of the usual bric-a-brac, there were several pots of plants, 
a huge dish of polliwogs and a colony of ants. This last was 
the chef @euvre of the room. The girl’s major work was 
science, and as the thesis for her A. B. was to be the result of 
her study of the ants, everything of no matter what importance 
gave way before its demand. Thus, the ostensible purpose of 
her long tramp was the finding of a peculiar specimen to fill a 
gap in her scheme of work and help complete the year’s re- 
search, 


After Frederika had penetrated far enough in the country she 
struck off from the main road into the woods, and there she 
seemed in her element. She had once said thereé was the Indian 
in her spirit if not in her blood. A sure instinct led her to the 
spots where the best ant-hills were, although it was already well 
toward sundown when she found a specimen to her entire satis- 
faction, and why then, as she argued, she must stay out a little 
longer for the pure fun of it. She spied some dogwood at a 
little distance. A number of fine sprays appeared to be grow- 
ing on the low branches, but on approach the best were found 
to be all above. Such a thing did not daunt Frederika Barton. 
with an agility that spoke well for her gymnastic training she 
caught a low bough, swayed lightly with it until she could reach 
a higher and from that a still higher, until she seized what she 
wanted. When at length she started homeward with a long 
rythmical stride her arms were so full of the white blossems 
that she reminded herself of a mite of ** Birnam wood.” 

She reached the dormitory when it had been dark some tume, 
and all idea of such a prosaic thing as dinner was long done 
away with. The matron’s attempt at severity was hopeless. 
‘That girl is a witch,’’ she muttered to herself. as she stealthilv 
got ready some bouillon and crackers. ‘I’m sure she would 
go to bed without ever a bite if I didn’t insist on this. She 
never seems to have any spending money like the other girls. 
and she is so proud.” 

The next morning in the biological laboratory Frederika was 
the first to settle down to works “When the general scramble 
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began she was already well along the line of evolution of the 
frog. 

‘* May I be after you at this slide?” 

“And I third?” 

‘*Oh, dear, I shall have to wait for the gastrula stage till eight 
girls see it before me.”’ 

‘‘Ig this where you can make out the pigmented and unpig- 
mented poles?” ‘ 

The girls were soon all eagerly at work. The balsamic smell 
of cedar-oil made the air pleasant, and the ferns and feathery 
spirogyra in the glass dishes near the windows gave a feeling of 
refreshment. The microscopes were arranged at desks about 
the sides of the room and on tables in the center. The class 
was working on prepared slides with sections, cross and longi- 
tudinal, of the various stages of frog life, from the round egg in 
its veil through the mathematical divisions into two, four, six, 
twelve, thirty-two and on to the appearance of the gills and the 
more advanced disappearance of the primitive tail. The gradual 
evolution was exhibited in detail. Meanwhile, from their huge 
cases the skeletons of the horse, the monkey and the man 
looked on approvingly. Reversing the accepted notion that 
would conceal the skeleton in the closet, these lorded it in 
glass houses and were objects of such admiration that the man 
had even been taken out to a festive function. Possibly the 
scarcity of the live specimen had something to do with it; posi- 
tively, there were weird rumors of Halloween doings abroad. 

The professor and his assistant moved from girl to girl, help- 
ing each to get started in the right direction, smoothing out 
difficulties, encouraging one whose fingers were unruly to have 
more patience, awaking another to the observation of points 
overlooked. 

‘‘[ heard something rather novel yesterday,” Virginia Clarke 
said in her pleasant voice to her neighbor. ‘‘ A woman who is 
remarkably clever and writes capital articles for magazines— 
who, by-the-way, keeps up the society side of her life—told me 
that when she was completely tuckered out she turned to her 
library and for refreshment picked up—” 

‘* Browning, of course!’ exclaimed Charlotte Reeves. 

‘* No, guess again.” 

‘* Well then, Matthew Arnold or Pater—”’ 

‘* No, no,’ said Virginia. ‘‘ She goes to work and reads 
Darwin: Origin of Species—and so on.” 

‘‘That sounds very affected and silly to me,’’ began Char- 
lotte. 

**T think not,’’ interposed Frederika. ‘‘ Don’t you see that 
there is a restfulness about science? It is all so calm and dis- 
passionate. There’s an impersonality about it, such a change 
from your Hall Caines and Sienkiewiczes.”’ 

“Why, I never thought of it in that light.” 

‘Young ladies, the time is past. I am sorry to say the bell 
is out of order and [ was so absorbed in this rather peculiar 
specimen that I neglected to warn you. If I bave encroached 
on some other professor’s time, you will have to refer him to me, 
and we will fight it out as best we can.”’ 

As the girls put up their work and hurried out the professor 
asked when he could have a little conference with Frederika. 
It happened that she had no lecture at that hour and, with a 
fluttering that was unusual for her, she waited what could be 
coming. 

‘‘It is in regard to your thesis,” he began. 
painful. 

‘‘ Miss Barton, have you been interested in the study of ants 
before this year ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I used to like to watch them when I was a child,”’ 
she answered. 

‘Were you accustomed to experiment with them?” 

‘‘In a childish way,” the girl admitted. ‘‘They always ap- 
pealed to me as such sensible creatures. I had a child’s fancy 
about their hearing and seeing and, of course, talking to each 
other—quite foolish, but children are so unaccountable. And I 
suppose it was the influence of the old fancy that made me 
choose this particular thing for my thesis work.” 

‘‘Perhaps you are not aware of it, Miss Burton, but your 
work has been done in a most scholarly manner and your ex- 
perimentation seems to have led to conclusions that are quite 
advanced. Your work ou the general senses of the ants is gvod, 
but that on their hearing is decidedly original and at the same 
time so solidly based that it ought to be given to the scientific 
world at large. There is nothing of the kind now out. You 
must have your thesis published.” 

As Frederika walked to her room her head whirled, and she 
sat down opposite her beloved ants to think it all over. So her 
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work was really good. She had made a discovery of scientific 
value. It was worth publishing. She leaned back with a gen- 
uine glow of pleasure in the fact. 

Then she reallzed it all—the old trouble. Scientific publica- 
tion was dear, out of all conscience dear. And she—it had taken 
her all to go through college. Publication was out of the ques- 
tion. She would put it out of her thoughts. Let there be an 
end on’t. And her courage was sufficient. Reasons that did 
not satisfy, but of necessity silenced the professor, closed the 
matter. and the girl went her way. 

A year later a slight girl with an eager face laid her violin on 
the couch beside her and took up a newspaper for a moment. 
A notice caught her eye: 


DO ANTS HEAR? 





INTERESTING Facts DISCOVERED BY A WESTERN STUDENT. 





As the result of years of study of the habitat of for- 
micée, Mr. Remier’s book (fresh from the press) attracts 
the attention of the scientitic world. Mr. Remier is a 
recent graduate of Southwestern University. 


The girl with the spiritual face sat still a little time. Then 
she rose and put on her hat to lead a boy’s orchestral class. It 
was in a crowded district of Chicago, where she had learned to 
love human nature with a love that made her give it her life. 


II. 


‘Yes, but my worship of beauty is something abnormal, I’m 
sure. Now, do you know, I’m positive that no matter what a 
man’s character might be I could never love him if he were not 
absolutely beautiful.” ~ . 

The speaker was Marian Van Orden. She was hurrying 
toward the library of Goucher Hall, where the lights were lit 
and the shadows of some thirty young women played on the 
walls and blended with the dark forms of a huge bust of 
Shakspere and a bas-relief of Athene. Out of the gloom from 
over the fireplace the Acropolis loomed. 

It was Philohalai evening—a fortnightly club which met 
to discuss and study Fine Art. The professor of sesthetics had 
started the club as an adjunct of his art class work, and his 
was the guiding spirit felt throughout. The custom was to 
take up some subject of interest, have it discussed in several 
prepared papers and then throw the topic open for general com- 
ment. Much interest had been manifested, and the broadening 
effect had already made itself obvious enough to exhilarate the 
professor. 

On this particular night the subjects for study were especially 
chosen from the Walter’s Art Gallery. and by way of preface 
Dr. Rinehardt gave a short appreciation of the collection, its 
unique value in the account of American galleries and its 
generally distinguishing character, after which, Virginia Clarke 
talked about the Alma Tademas represented there and another 
girl read a paper on Fortuny. Marian Van Orden was expected 
to discuss a picture of a shepherdess by Greuze, as a starter for 
a study of that artist. It was time for her discussion, but she 
had not appeared. The company set about examining some 
prints which had been especially brought for that evening by a 
Hopkins student. When Dr. Rinehardt had quite given her up 
Marian entered. 

She was of medium height, with a rather mature classic 
figure. Her head was well poised, and while her features were 
regular enough for a Juno model, there was a coldness and 
abstraction in her face that affected unfavorably most of those 
who first saw her. Yet her friends raved about Marian's won- 
derful beauty. She was dressed in a peculiar black dotted stuff 
that showed through its texture one of those mysterious shades 
of blue. As she read her paper a certain charm of the style in 
which it was written kept the attention of the audience, but 
there was nothing striking or particularly new in her remarks. 
Indeed, she seemed scarcely to be in sympathy with her subject. 
She enjoyed the color and dash noticeable in every Greuze, but 
she seemed to find nothing in him that strongly appealed to her. 
The criticism was in truth rather chilly. and someone was seen 
to look toward a window and appear surprised to find it closed. 

Suddenly there was a change. No one knew how it could 
have happened: perhaps the girl herself, least of all. A strange 
intensity tlashed out of her eyes. Her face was lit with positive 
beauty. She was speaking in deep-passionate;tones, and her 
whole figure seemed not,.s0.:much_ to( be suffused as with an 
illusive power of its own to throw a glamour) over all around. 
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The listeners gave rapt attention. They were oblivious to the 
fact that anything incongruous had happened. They were 
whirled away under the influence of the girl’s enthusiasm to 
ancient times, to classic art and the grand old spirit of Greece. 
No one could have said how the transition took place. From 
Greuze to Phidias and Praxiteles—it was the utter nonsense of 
an illogical mind, as some recollected afterwards. But those 
who knew Marian were accustomed to look for the unexpected 
and to accept it as a characteristic of the girl. To start her on 
some indifferent subject and then just wait to see on which 
tangent she would fly off first was a favorite amusement of her 
friends. And she was usually forgiven for her inconsistencies. 
because her flights were on no ordinary horse, but a true winged 
Pegasus, 

As professor and students listened now they forget everything 
but the charm of her oratory and believed with her that the 
world’s best days were past. With her they mourned the mate- 
rialism of modern times. With her they pleaded for more love 
of beauty, of pure culture, less greed of gold. With her they 
well-nigh wept over the insincerity of this day, the degenera- 
tion of the true artist for lack of faith. With her they pleaded 
for a deeper study of the Greek mind. She lenged for the 
return to the Greek ideals of symmetry and proportion. She 
showed how perfect was their sense of form, how sure their 
instinct of fitness. She characterized them as disciples of a 
principle which she termed ‘‘ Kairos.’? Then she contrasted 
Greek manhood with the manhood of to-day. and to-day 
appeared like a huge monster so ill put together, so over- 
poweringly disproportioned, one member with another, that 
even the advanced development of the particular part served 
only to deform the whole. 

And then she stopped breathless, herself, and leaving her 
hearers to reach exrth asa best they might. Soon after the 
meeting began to break up. 

Meanwhile a slight sketch of the Hopkins student is neces- 
sary. He had taken his A. B. degree at Princeton, become 
absorbed there in archeological studies and wandered down to 
the Hopkins for further study along that line. His interest ir 
Greek and Roman antiquities had won for him the heart of 
Dr. Reinhardt, who had given him the special honor of an 
invitation to the Philohalai. 

The tall fellow had a rather good figure and might have car- 
ried himself well, if it had not been fur a certain jerkiness in 
his motions. He was endowed with a supply of energy that 
the professors considered phenomenal. 

‘* Holcombe has something in him, if he is the ugliest fellow 
in the University,’’ was the general opinion. 

‘* He'll be a pillar of the old place,” one student remarked of 
him. 

‘‘A right fancy one, regular carved one—gargoyle, don’t you 
know,’’ added a comrade. 

‘* Notre-Dame would be nowhere.” 

The man was homely, there was no denying it. What was 
more, he was touchy about it. Still, he was possessed! of an 
amount of common sense that, together with a little help from 
Dr. Reinhardt, had gained the good graces of the authorities 
and especially of Professor Walker, whose seminars he attended 
and to whose friendship he was fast progressing. He was mak- 
ing himself popular, because no trouble was too great which 
could give any one a pleasure. In reality, his most character- 
istic trait, a power and desire to make everybody about him 
‘* feel comfortable,” was the weakness as well as the strength of 
his nature. 

Now, it was on account of his sense of indebtedness to Dr. 
Reinhardt that he had consented to bring his prints out to the 
Philohalai and make himself agreeable. He was uncomfort- 
ably indifferent to womankind, perhaps because he felt most 
women cringed at his ugliness. For this very reason, bowever, 
he managed to so make up for his defect by a kindly considera- 
tion that women generally liked him. There were, however, 
other reasons why he came to the affair perfunctorily. A girls’ 


VENETIAN IRON WORK.—The information, instruction 
and designs contained in this handsomely illustrated manual 
will be of the utmost value to every one interested in Venetian 
Iron Work. The details are minute, the implements fully 
described, and the designs so clear and comprehensive that the 
veriest amateur will have no difficulty in developing the work. 
It offers a new field to the clever Amateur Decorator. and in the 
multitude of its designs will be found exceedingly useful to the 
skilled worker. Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents per Copy. 
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club! With a Greek name, too—what was its racson d’ tre. any- 
way? Superticiality and a. blue-stocking pretence at ** getting 
culture.’”?” They would much better be making ‘ fudge” a 
home like his sister, whose devotion had recently evidenced 
itself in a present of some of her confections and made hin 
pleasantly aware of the sweet sphere of women. 

So he went to the club expecting to be intensely bored, bu 
determined, according to his habit, to show it as Jittle as possible. 
And he wus bored with Fortuny and Alma Tadema and the 
circle of smiling girls, and wished himself well out of it all. 
When of a sudden, he was interested. A girl appeared with 1 
Greek face. He was more than interested. She spoke abou 
art in general—art with a capital A. He found her agreeable. 
She turned with a flash of inspiration to Greek Art. He founa 
her absorbing. She grew fervent over his pet theme. She was 
enchanting. The result of it all was that he begged the art 
professor for an introduction to the Greek enthusiast and, after 
a moment of somewhat embarrassing silence and scrutiny, de- 
manded the privilege of escorting her home. Miss Van Orden 
rather nonchalantly granted him the permission. She had ne 
objections to walking home with a man whose figure was really 
passable enough, even if his face did more than border on tit 
hideous. Besides he talked well and was, indeed, very agreeable. 
as she discovered before they had much more than fallen into 
step. 

‘‘St. Paul’s Street Bridge is only a couple of squares out of 
your way; and the others are not going in yet, I see. I want 
you to get a peculiar effect from there‘that is really good and 
rare.” 

Holcombe’s plan waa suggested in a decidedly autocratic way. 
If Marian loathed anything (and she loathed many men and 
things on this material globe), it was an air of superiority in 
men. And yet she decided to go around by the bridge. Then 
he began to talk. No one ever before had touched upon her pet 
points with such sympathy. And she talked herself as she felt 
she had never in her life spoken before. They were unreasona- 
bly happy. What did it all mean? St. Paui’s arch was over 
them. It was only a mite of a walk: yet how much they had 
contrived to say in the short time. Was it possible they had not 
known each other for years ? 

Marian was resting her chin on hertwo hands. Her elbows 
were on the cold stone railing. But she was burning; the stone 
scorched. She looked far out at ‘it, the rare effect. He wa- 
looking at it also, but he was thinking—— 

“Tra la, la la, and Polly winked an eye and Dolly gave « 
sigh,’ and oh, but it’s just the darlingest vase you ever saw— 
all Dresden china wings and Cupids and things, you know—a 
philopena present! Ah ha, but I caught him well.” 

What it was about the voice that laughed past them on the 
bridge to make Holcombe shiver an observer would have had 
trouble to guess. There was nothing peculiar about the voice. 
except that it was fluffy and called up images of lace ruffles and 
pink bows and wavy fans. But somehow it had power to make 
the world change tone. 

‘‘The pleasure, ] assure you. has been entirely mine.” Hol- 
combe spoke in his most conventional manner, as Marian dis- 
appeared within doors. He turned his steps toward his own 
lodgings and walked five squares out of his way to avoid S81. 
Paul’s bridge. All the while his mind vibrated like a pendulum. 
Now it was a Greek girl, with a glory in her face; now it wa: 
the image of a beribboned and smiling little Dresden shepherd- 
ess, who beckoned to him with a gilded wand and sang to him 
in a shrill fluffy voice. Before he reached his lodging he had 
fixed his mind, as he thought, decisively, on the little fiancé 
waiting back there in Vermont. Before he went to bed he hai 
snatched up a volume of Keats and read the ‘* Lines ona Gre- 
cian Urn.” 

And Marian, as she pulled down her hair, to the intense au- 
miration of her room-mate, was saying to herself: “I’m giad 
he was ugly; for, if it had been otherwise, Marian Van Orden. 
I’m not sure what might not have been. Who knows?” 
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DOGS, CATS AND OTHER PETS.— This is a valuable | 
pamphlet concerning the care of household and other pets, t-_ 


gether with interesting anecdotal descriptions of many varietic: 


of animals, insects and reptiles that have been the pets of 


well-known people. 


The directions for the care of pets—_ 


especially dogs and cats—are authentic and practical and 


will enable anyone to minister properly to the necessities of their 
pets, either in health or illness. -Price;6d(by post, 7#d.) or 
15 cents per Copy. 
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CARD PARTIES. 


Playing-cards are said to have been invented towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, to cheer the melancholy madness of 
King Charles the Sixth of France. At first they were made of 
parchment, painted by hand, and afterwards some of the earliest 
examples of the art of engraving were applied to them. For 
nearly five hundred years they have held a foremost place 
among the amusements of mankind, and although abuse of 
them has led to their condemnation by many conscientious 
people, there is no form of entertainment more generally popular 
than a card party, and none easier to give, for the simple reason 
that the guests amuse themselves. The first thing to be settled 
is whether one will have a serious party, of whist-players for 
instance, or one in which the cards are secondary and the chief 
object fun and the gaining of little prizes. The two do not go 
well together, for whist, like chess, is a serious occupation. If 
one hus a house large enough to allow the whist-tables a room 
to themselves, it is all very well, but otherwise it will be better 
to have only the lighter and more frivolous games, such as 
hearts, railroai or progressive euchre or old maid. Care should 
be taken not to ask persons who do not like cards. and the 
object of the gathering should always be stated in the invitation. 
It is easy to do this in a personal note, and if an ‘‘At Home”’ 
card is sent, the word ‘‘Cards”’ ‘should be written in one 
corner, 88 an inducement or warning, according to the tastes or 
convictions of the proposed guest. People who do not play 
cards should have no hesitation in declining the invitation for 
that reason, for if they go, they will not only bore themselves, but 
be a tax on their hostess, who will feel that they are on her mind 
all the evening. As the company assemble they mav be seated 
at the little tables, which have been made ready beforehand, and 
it is well for the hostess to say that the playing is to stop at 
a@ given time, after which a simple supper may be served in 
another room, or brought in and set upon the card-tables, after 
allowing time enough to those who have been playing to move 
about and change their places. Gloves should not be worn, as 
they make it very difficult to shuffle and deal properly. As cards 
have always been intimately associated with some of the most 
pronounced forms of gambling, it is in much better taste not to 
allow any playing for money. If that is clearly understood, 
those who would find such amusement tame have always the 
resource of staying away; on the other hand the hostess will 
be spared any possible unpleasantness. No self-respecting man 
likes to take a woman’s money, nor is it a pice idea that a 
young girl should win money from a man; the chance is there- 
fore better avoided. This rule, however, dves not preclude hav- 
ing all sorts of prizes of trifling value, and the more amusing 
these can be made the more laughter they will cause, and the 
more friendly rivalry there will be about winning them. while 
in any company of card lovers there is almost sure to be some- 
one who knows a number of tricks, which he is usually quite 
ready to show, and which add to the entertainment. Next toa 
dinner, a card-party requires that answers to invitations should 
be definite, and that people should come when they have 
accepted, as the unexpected absence of two or three may 
seriously upset the hostess’s plan for her tables. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Old Subscriber.—l. If you are invited to a card or other party, 
it is not necessary to leave your visiting-card when you arrive. 
but a call afterwards is obligatory, and if it is the first time you 
have been invited to the house, or if you do not happen to visit the 
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tion as to cards is also answered to “Old Subscriber.” 


hostess and have been invited because you are 
a member of a club or association, it is polite 
to call on the duy after the party. 2. If a 
card is sent you by mail from a lady who is 
visiting friends, and did not have time to 
return your Call, it counts as a visit, and when 
she next comes it will be courteous if you go 
to see her again. Your third and fourth 
questions have been answered at the begip- 
ning of this page. 5. The proper form of 
address is ‘Mrs. John Green, President of 
the Social Club” (or whatever it is culled), 
with her house address below. The form 
“Mrs. President” or ‘‘Madam President” 
is not correct in English. 6. In an ordinary visit, if you are told that 
the lady whom you come to see is at home, you give your card to the 
servant. unless you are intimate in the house, in order that she may 
take it to show who you are, and she afterwards places it in the 
card dish or basket; but at a large reception you wil) leave it on the 
table as you go in, or give it to the servant if she seems to expect 
that you should. 7. If you have no reason to think that the lady 
who has not invited you to some entertainment means to slight you, 
you had better go to her house if she invites you again, as people 
always mean to be polite when they send an invitation, and yet they 
may not ba able to ask all their acquaintances each time. 8. Hecuba 
was the wife of Priam, and the mother of Hector and Paris, in 
Homer’s Iliad. 9. Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello and Romeo and Juliet 
are usually considered the four finest tragic plays of Shakspere, and 
probably most people would rank Hamlet first 


M. M—1. It is not necessary to send any answer to the invitation to 
a church wedding, but an answer is necessary if you are invited to the 
house afterwards. You may say ‘Miss M accepts with much pieas- 
ure (or regrets that she is unable to accept) Mr and Mrs. So-and-So’s 
kind invitation to the wedding reception of their daughter on June 
sixteenth,” but there is no obligatory form of words. 2. Your ques- 
3. If the club 
reception is in the day-time, it is in better taste to wear a hat or 
bonnet, but in the evening it is optional. If you are in doubt, it is 
safer to put on a hat, as you can always take it off if the majority of 
those present are bare-headed. ‘4, Flowers, whether natural or 
artificial, are only correctly worn in the hair with full evening dress. 
6. When you call on a married friend you should send or leave your 
ecard for her, but never one for her husband. Married women leave 
their husbands’ cards for other men, but only their own for women, 
and the latter rule applies even more strictly to young girls. 


L. B—1. It is not necessary to send a present toa bride if you are 
only invited to the church, nor are you obliged to do soif you are 
asked to the reception. 2. Hats or some sort of head covering should 
always be worn in church by women. The custom is a very old one 
and now again universal in good society. 3. A pretty dimity dress 
with a suitable light hat would be very appropriate for the wedding. 


J. H—1. Cards are sent with the invitations to church weddings in 
order to prevent the general public from crowding in, but they are 
not by any means universal, and your regular invitation .is what gives 
you the right to go. 

A Western Subscriber.—If a gentleman is vour regular partner at a 
party, it will be moré polite if you give him the first dance, but he is 
not really “entitled” to any. The pleasure of being your escort is 
supposed to be enough for him, and he has no rights over your 
evening, but it is natural to suppose that you like him well enough to 
dance with him several times. If you do so oftener, people will sup- 
pose you are engaged to be married or that you will be before long. 


L. D.—It will be best to send your present, with a little note, about 
a fortnight before the wedding, as a bride is usually very busy during 
the last few days of her girl life. As to engraving initials, it is more 
sensible and now more customary to put those of her married rather 
than her maiden name. 


Rosamond.—}. It is not necessary that you should stand up when you 
introduce people to each other. For instance, you might be sitting 
behind an afternoon tea-table and it would be difficult to get out, but 
if the persons are older than you. it may be as well to rise if you can 
do so conveniently, 2. All social recognition is supposed to come first 
from the woman in this country, and it is quite proper for her to hoid 
out her hand first to shake hands with a young man, although he 
would not be blamed if he should anticipate her. The movement when 
people meet is almost mechanical, like that of bowing. 3. If a 
gentleman thanks you for your company, it will be quite enough to 
kay that you are glad he has had a pleasant time. 4. Kven if a young 
mun has not come especially to see-you, it willybe only courteous if 
you talk to him while the rest of the-family ate too busy to do so. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By SHARLOT M, HALL.—No. 3—THE DRY-PLATE. 


The dry-plate is the magician’s wand of photography. It is 
this innocent-looking piece of glass with a creamy coating on 
one side that has made the Kodaks and Hawkeyes possible. The 
glass does not differ from a bit of window-pane; the magic all 
lies in the coating. composed of gelatine, nitrate of silver, bro- 
~ mide and isodide of potassium in certain proportions. This com- 
pound is boiled and then washed to clear it of impurities before 
spreading it upon the plates of glass, and it is interesting to 
know that the varying degrees of sensitiveness from very sie to 
very fast are obtained by longer or shorter boiling. The longer 
the compound is heated the more sensitive it becomes. The 
plates are carefully graded and the boxes in which they are 
placed marked accordingly. 

The picture is produced by the action of white light, which 


extreme should be avoided by the beginner. who will find that 
the medium and rapid grades require less skill and experience. 
Very fast plates must be handled in entire darkness until they 
are turned out as finished negatives, but the slower ones take 
no injury from red or yellow light. 

Dry-plates are being improved each year, and there are a 
dozen standard makes on the market, each ‘best’? according to 
the manufacturer. The amateur should choose one sort and 
use this until fully convinced that it does not meet his need. In 
this way one learns the character of the plate and just what to 
expect from it under all conditions. Seed’s, Carbutt’s, the 
Climax, Cramer’s and the Stanley are, perhaps, the best known 
brands, and any one of them will give satisfaction. In must 
cases the maker gives on each box special instructions re- 
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by contact oxidizes and turns dark the salts of silver. This 
change does not show until the plate is washed in solutions 
of certain chemicals. The image will then be seen in soft gray 
and black tones on the glass. The gelatine coating is so ex- 
tremely sensitive that it must be guarded from all daylight, 
candle, lamp, gas or electric light from the time it is made 
until it reaches the developing tray. Just one little flash or 
even very dim light will ruin the plate entirely and render it as 
useless for photographic purposes as a bit of broken bottle. The 
plates are packed at the factory one dozen in a box, wrapped 
in black and then in waxed paper; they are kept from touch- 
ing each other by thin strips of pasteboard and the whole is en- 
closed in a telescope box having every opening sealed. 
Dry-plates should be kept in a cool, dry place in the dark 
and preferably standing on edge. Moisture causes them to 
mould and spot, and if laid flat, they sometimes rub or stick to 
the wrappings, spoiling the film surface. This delicate, vel- 
vety surface is susceptible to the slightest touch; a scratch, a 
finger print or a bit of dust is sure to show in the finished neg- 
ative. andl on this account the plates should be handled as little 
as possible and always by the edges. Good dry-plates will keep 
&@ year or two, but fresh plates cive a larger percentazve of fine 
pictures. They are graded from slow to very fust, and either 


garding the care and use of his plates, which the beginner will 
do well to observe. 


THE DARK-ROOM. 


A room set apart sacrédly for the one purpose of a dark-room 
is not at alla necessity, though undoubtedly a great conven- 
ience, but a place where the chemicals, trays and plates can be 
kept from light and from meddling fingers must be provided. 
One peep may spoii a box of Carbutt’s ‘‘extra,’? one unlucky 
mixing-up put all things at the mercy of the tricky ‘‘Cypo.” 
‘¢Hands off’? must be the motto of the dark-room, and it is 
better to admit no visitors. One may work at night in an ordi- 
nary bedroom or kitchen by covering the windows, and a dark 
closet or well-curtained corner of a cellar can be used in the 
day. Some spot for permanent use will add much to the pleas 
ure of the work. The dark-room must be, as my first instruc- 
tor expressed it. ‘‘so dark you can see yourself think,” and 
it is not a bad plan to spend ten minutes inside looking for un- 
suspected cracks before one risks spoiling a plate. 

But, throwing the room open to daylight, iet us proceed to 
arrange its furniture. There must be a table or box large 
enough to hold the trays and-chemicals jin immediate use, 
shelves for the buttles,etc.,,a slop-jar(for( water and waste 
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solutions, a dipper and bucket of fresh water, a seat for the 
worker and, lastly, the ruby light. The really good ruby lan- 
terns are rather beyond the amateur in price; the best of the 
cheaper ones are those which burn candles. Any oil-lamp is 
an abomination in a small dark-room, the smell alone being 
almost enough to make one forego photography. - 

The ideal light is secured when it is possible to cut in the 
wall of the room a hole a foot or more wide and twice as long. 
Have the opening on a level with the table and cover it witha 
sheet of ruby glass or the ruby wire or cloth which is sold for 
the purpose. Fasten a bracket shelf on the outside just below 
the red window and on this set a candle or lamp. A fine ruby 
light will be reflected over the table inside, with no heat or 
smoke to mar the pleasure of working. In Summer, especially, 
a warm dark-room is responsible for many failures and frequent 
loss of chemicals. If the dark room has a window facing 
direct sunlight a very good colored light for daytime work 
may be obtained by making a light wooden frame to fit the 
lower sash and covering it with ruby or orange paper or cloth 
soll for the purpose. The greatest care must be exercised to 
fit the frame so nicely that not a ray of white light can slip in 
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and the upper part of the window must be covered closely. 

Another very good way sometimes possible when there is a 
small window in the dark-room is to paint the glass with dark red 
- or yellow paint or with the imitation stained glass preparations. 
Even wine or orange diamond dye dissolved in thin varnish 
answers well if two coats are given. The varnish or paint 
yeilds a more brilliant light than the paper or cloth but is not 
- of course removable. 

Two sets of trays are necessary, one for developing and one for 
the hyposulphite of soda or hypo fixing bath. The trays should 
never be used indiscriminately, for the least bit of hypo spoils all 
- Other solutions. Label each tray plainly with white or black 
paint and keep them in separate places. Order and convenience 
should be the law of the dark-room—a place for everything and 
everything in its place. Some arrangement for running water 
is 8 great assistance in washing plates and prints, and for this 
. reason a kitchen with a large sink makes an excellent workroom. 


FILLING THE PLATE-HOLDER. 


_ Having shut out all but the ruby light, let us open the box of 

plates by slipping a knife under the sealed edges and take out 
the uppermost one. The plate will be seen to be bright and 
- glossy on one side and soft and dull on the other. The dull surface 
is coated with the film and must face outward in the holder. The 
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plate-holder should open and close easily and receive and release 
the plates on pressure of a spring. Holding the plate by the edges, 
dust the film side gently with a soft camel’s-hair brush and fit it 
into the holder; then push in the slide and put in the second 
plate on the opposite side, the glossy sides being back to back. 
The slide should never be entirely withdrawn in making an 
exposure, and for convenience it is well to scratch a bine across 
it to show when it has been pulled out far enough to expose the 
whole plate. 

Never fail to close the box of plates and set them in a safe 
place as soon as the holder is filled. And now, remembering 
the little talk in the previous paper on selecting a view, let us 
sally forth and take a snap-shot at the world. 


THE DEVELOPING. 


Every experienced photographer has his favorite formula for a 
developing solution, and doubtless each has some merit. But the 
beginner is concerned only with the one which will insure him 
good negatives by a simple process. The number of really ex- 
cellent developing agents has been trebled in recent years 
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with an enormous gain in ease and simplicity and with results 
that indicate that the beautiful art of photography has still 
mapy undiscovered and wonderful possibilities. The accurate 
measurement and vice judgment in mixing necessary to secure a 
perfect solution are rather beyond the beginner, and with the 
many good developers on the market it is not worth while to 
spend the time preparing them at home. 

Rodinal is, perhaps, the best all-round developer for the ama- 
teur’s use, as it is highly concentrated, keeps well, gives very 
bright, clear negatives, that print splendidly, and needs only to 
be mixed with water to be ready for work. Such explicit direc- 
tions accompany each bottle that mistakes need never occur. 
The Eikonogen developers are usually good and easy to handle, 
and of the newer preparations, Millen’s Normal Developer, Prof. 
Newton’s Giant and Metacarbol give entire satisfaction. The 
Normal, which should be mixed with from four to five times its 
bulk of water, gives uniformly great detail with a softness and 
delicacy too often lost in quick developers. The Giant is all 
ready to turn over the plate and may be used repeatedly until it 
loses its strength. Metacarbol is the latest and most powerful 
agent on the market and is very inexpensive, as one ounce of it 
makes about one hundred and ninety ounces of active devel- 
oper. There are also several excellent developers in crystal 
and powder form. requiring only~to be dissolved in water. 
They are inexpensive) and, most convenient for the traveller or 
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for persons who work so seldom that the developer spoils from 
standing between times. 

As one advances somewhat it will be found that different 
results attend the use of different developing agents. The 
‘*hydro”’ or hydrochinone solutions give sharp, hard negatives 
that are valuable wherever clearness of outline is the object. 
The ‘‘pyro” or pyrogullic-acid class is noted for softness and 
delicacy and venuinely artistic effects; the ferrous oxalate, one 
of the older agents, is slow in its action and is now used mostly 
on bromide papers. All this will be of value in the future, but at 
first the beginner should choose one reliable developer and not 
change until thoroughly acquainted with its action. . 


ESSENTIAL DETAILS. 


Before closing the dark-room to daylight see that everything 
is in readiness for work. Mix about four ounces of developer, 
which will be sufficient for one 5x8 or two 4x5 inch plates, and 
set it with the labeled developing tray at one end of the table. It 
is well to rinse the tray in clean water to remove dust and aid 
the smooth flow of the developer. Fill the second tray with 
fresh water and, as far from your other solutions as possible, get 
the hypo tray and fixing bath ready, light the ruby lamp, close 
the room and wait a few mo- 
ments to be sure that no rays 
of white light steal in. | 

The plate-holder may now be + 
opened and the first plate re- : 
moved. No change seems to 
have taken place; the pinkish 
surface is as spotless as when it 
entered the camera, but, like a 
sleeping chrysalis, it is about to 
undergo a process which will 
complete its life history and 
bring it forth a full-fledged—not 
butterfly, but negative. Holding 
the plate by the edges, film side 
upwards, dip it in the tray of 
water a moment; then lay it, 
still film or face up, in the de- 
veloping tray and flow the de- 
veloper over from the side, cover- 
ing the plate at one sweep if 
possible. Thisis to insure even 
development, which is aided also 
by the previous water bath. 
Solutions must never be poured 
down upon the delicate filin, but 
flowed gently across it from one 
side. Rock the tray, keeping 
the fluid in slow, continuous 
motion across the plate, the idea 
being to secure an equal action 
of the chemical agents on all 
parts of the plate. 

In from twenty to thirty 
seconds the film should begin to 
show little points and waves of 
gray deepening to black and 
growing rapidly to a broken outline of the object photographed. 
The sky and all light parts of the picture will show up first and 
turn darker and darker until, in a properly timed exposure, they 
are quite black. The shadows and dark objects will look pink or 
yellow in the colored light for some time after the rest is black, 
and development must not be stopped until all trace of this color 
has disappeared. Now, holding the plate by the edges, lift it out 
of the tray and examine it (some firms offer very convenient 
plate-lifters, but a quill cut off to a point answers very well); the 
image should be clear and full of detail—meaning that the little 
things before the camera should show as plainly as the big ones. 

Looking through from the glassy side the image should show 
quite distinctly, though the actual clearness will vary with the 
meke of plates. Put the plate back in the tray and rock ita 
moment mgre until the picture begins to fade in all but the deep- 
est shadows and looks smoky and dim. The beginner is usually 
frightened at this point and removes his plate too soon, causing 
under-development and a weak negative, a matter to which refer- 
ence will be made later. It is impossible to give the exact 
time required for developing. as exposures, temperatures, solu- 
tions and other conditions have muck to do with it, but from five 
to ten minutes in the tray should be enough for a normal plate. 
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Having decided that the development is complete. drain the 
plate and place it face up in the tray of water; here it should 
stay for ten minutes, with at least three changes of water in that 
time. Careful. workers keep a piece of pasteboard —a box 
cover is just the thing—to drop over the tray and exclude all 
light during the soaking. At this stage of its life the watr 
bath not only clears the plate of the developing solution, but. 
brings out a fulness of detail never seen in hurriedly washed 
negatives. 

As yet the film is almost as sensitive to light as when it left 
the factory, but from the washing it enters a chemical solution 
intended to ‘fix’? or render permanent the image. This result 
is accomplished by the action of the hypo, which dissolves and 
washes away all the free salts of silver not oxidized by the light. 


THE FIXING PROCESs. 


The common fixing-bath is composed of hyposulphite of soda 
and water, about four ounces of the crystals to twenty ounce: 
of water; or a saturated solution of hypo is used ounce for 
ounce with water. Photographic dealers now offer fixing com- 
pounds so greatly superior to plain hypo that all expert worker: 
prefer to use them, as they are inexpensive, keep indefinitely 

and give better results. Some of 
them, as the excellent chromium 
fixing-salt. do away with tic 
Pe necessity of using the alum bath 
me to harden the film and prevent 
‘* frilling.’’ 

To fix a plate, lay it face up- 
ward in the tray and flood i 
with several ounces of hypo er 
other fixing-bath. This time the 
plate requires only occasional 
rocking and should remain ir 
the solution at least a minute 
after the last trace of white or 
pink has disappeared from the 
back, as seen.from the glas:v 
side. This will take from ten 
to fifteen minutes and must not 
be cut short; when the plate is 
transparent all over except for 
the natural lights and shadows it 
should be placed in clean water 
and allowed to remain there 
fully half an hour. Change the 
water frequently and bear ip 
mind that on this washing de- 
pends the beauty of the negative. 
for the least trace of hypo left in 
the film will show itself in time 
as a white stain or crystalization 
and spoil the printing power. 
Hypo is at all times so assertive 
that one drop of it in the devei- 
oping tray will ruin the plate. 
and no amount of washing make: 
it safe to usea hypo tray or be! 
tle for any other solution. The 
glasses in which it is measured should be kept apart from those 
for other work, and the hands should be rinsed and dried when 
fixing is complete. Just a very little carelessness in this respec: 


will raise a respectable crop of apparently unaccountable failures. — 


The well-washed negative is now ready to see daylight ani 


should be drained and placed in the rack or some safe place tv 
dry. Heat must never be used to hurry the drying, and the we: 
film must be guarded from dust and the. slightest injury; a_ 
finger print or scratch scarcely visible to the naked eye wi... 


show on the dry negative and on every print made from it. 





In hot weather the film will sometimes curl up or pucker 
away from the edges of the plate, the process being technically 


called ‘‘frilling.”” A bath of strong alum water used immedi- 
ately after developing not only prevents this but hardens the 
film so that it is less liable to injury in handling. The piste 
should remain in the alum water about five minutes and be 
thoroughly washed in clean water afterward. 


The alum hath. 


is at all times an advantage to plates fixed in plain hyp. 


Washing a plate must not suggest rubbing or rough handlins. 


it means that the plate is to be passed through several trays of. 


fresh water or soaked in a sink.with just enough water runnizs: 
to keep the bath fresh_and changing. 
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If there is anything in modern life which would tend to make 
people forget Dr. Johnson’s remark that to hear a woman speak 
in public was like seeing a dog walk on his hind less—which 
one admired not because he did it so well but because he did 
it at all—it is the ability of bright, witty and cultured women 
to meet in open convention and to forget personalities in the 
broader sense of helpful fellowship. 

The Connecticut Federation, which was just one year old in 
June, held its annual meeting recently, and in a very able 
address the president, Mrs. Esther K. Noble, said with recard 
to the time that women used to devote to studying history 
of the past and also of literature and science simply to enrich 
their own minds, that a far higher object has entered into the 
mind and heart of true club women. ‘‘ Their eyes are not alto- 
gether set on their own attainments, but they are looking about 
them. and seeing women who have no leisure and no taste for 
doing any literary work for themselves, these ‘great hearts’ 
among us are seeking to enrich the minds and enlighten the 
hearts of these women, having learned the blessed lesson that 
sharing our good things with others doubly enriches ourselves ; 
for to get is human, to give divine.” 

This is what the federated club work isdoing. It brings work 
that broadens our sympathies and insures a blessing that maketh 
rich and aideth in the world’s advancement. Philanthropic 
committees are carrying cheer into cheerless homes, teaching 
children to be thrifty, accurate and careful. Civic and village 
improvement committees are taking care of public affairs, 
humane committees are caring for the birds, educational com- 
mittees are seeking the improvement of school systems and the 
decorating of school-houses, alsu the establishing of travelling 
libraries in country towns, which will carry light and glad- 
ness and uplifting influences into all our communities, It is 
impossible to foretell the possibilities of this federated work in 
developing and strengthening public opinion and improving the 
conditions of the communities where the various women live. 

In Lincoln, Neb., for instance, the women have formed a City 
Improvement Society. They look after street cleaning, weed 
out spots where neglected lots are allowed to grow into unsightly 
objects, care for the trees and the public parks and help improve 
public life in many such ways. They have also taken measures 
to see thnt waste-cans are kept covered, and ina thousand ways 
look after the sanitary condition of the city, especially in those 
parts where the very poor live and need to be taken care of. 
The Women’s Club of that city, which numbers five bundred 
members, is one of the most important clubs in the West. It is 
divided into sections and covers all the priucipal branches which 
the department clubs usually take up. The Child Study section 
is, perhaps, one of the most interesting, of which Mrs. Jeannette 
Marferding is the leader, the members make it their object to 
consider the religious training of children, the work of the pub- 
lic schools und their faults, and everything that concerns the 
education of the child at home or abroad. The individuality of 
children, their affections and sympathies and the best methods 
of training them form the subjects of their meetings. 

There are several clubs in this country made especially for old 
ladies. In Boston there is the ‘‘ Wintergreen,” the prime quali- 
fication for membership being that no member shall be under 
fifty years old; and as the average woman gets to be consider- 
ably over fifty years before she will own to that age the mem- 
bers are apt to be adorned with pretty white hair. Mrs. Micah 
Dyer, Jr., is the president of the Wintergreen, and a very jolly 
time the members have at their meetings. They have no par- 
ticular object beyond having a good time, and they meet at 
each other’s houses, where they have a little lunch and, perhaps, 
@ little discussion, with often a distinguished guest. To meet 
with them is a privilege which other club women occasionally 
enjoy, and a jollier, happier lot of club women is never seen 
than at a Wintergreen meetiug. No group of school girls can 
beat them in that respect. At St. Johnsbury, Vt., there is 
another club called the Seventy Club, in which no member shall 
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be under seventy. There area number of members 
of this club who are also bright and interesting and 
who by no means consider themselves old ladics be- 
cause they have passed their allotted three score 
years and ten. The latest of these clubs for old 
ladies is the Sunset Club of Kansas, in which no 
woman under seventy years can be enrolled. 

The idea of these clubs is delightful, for there is 
a period in life after which men and women seme- 
times have thought they were useless and sit down 
in a corner to wait for death. More people are 
said to die at sixty from lack of wholesome mental 
activity than from any other cause. They probably believe that 
when they come to be sixty years old they have passed all their 
usefulness in life and. therefore, simply from inaction allow 
themselves to grow feeble, physically and mentally. Those three 
clubs show one way of overcoming this tendency. What a good 
time they must have, when they look over their lives of sixty 
years and talk of the advancement that has been made during 
the last half century and the advantages which the young people 
of to-day have! They must have some shadow of regret, too; 
and yet one would not think so to listen to the rippling laughter 
and the hum of conversation at these meetings. 

The Reviewers’ Club of Denver, Col., has issued a-fine pro- 
gramme for the coming year, embracing a wide scope of study, 
covering child life and child study, mental training and training 
of the will, the study of Browning. Matthew Arnold, Tennyson. 
Wordsworth, Social Christianity, Science, Fiction and some 
phases of religion. The president of the club is Mrs. C. H. 
Morris, and the secretary Mrs. Richard Battle. The motto is 
‘“‘ Agitation of Thoucht is the Beginning of Wisdom.” Mrs. 
Morris has held the office of leader since the club was organized 
in 1892, and she is a very popular president. During this time 
the club has studied history, ancient and modern, varying its 
programme with open meetings and regular class meetings. The 
club meets on Wednesday aftertioons throughout the season. 
This year the club season begins October 5 and extends until 
April 26, 1899. 

The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union of Boston 
was the first of these unions formed in this country. Its fame 
has spread, and a number of unions have been modelled after it 
throughout the United States, A new departure Was made by 
the parevt union last year. which has: been a success and will be 
carried on still further during the Winter. A School for House- 
keeping was started, the union leasing two houses on St. Botolph 
street, and establishing there a school for teaching everything con- 
nected with housekeeping. Servants were taught to do all kinds 
of work in the best way, and young women were taught the proper 
way to keep house. In order to make the work practical a rey- 
ular home has been kept at these houses, at which the members 
have paid a certain amount weekly for their board, and the stu- 
dents in the classes have studied and put into practice their theo- 
ries of housekeeping. Some weekly morning lectures are given, 
with weekly ufternoon lectures, and special class work is 
arranged in personal cases. Last year Miss Maria Daniell, 
who is a famous authority on all sorts of domestic subjects, had 
charge of this school, during the coming year Miss Katherine 
Dunn from the Brooklyn Institute will have charge. Last year 
three groups of general houseworkers were graduated, who had 
taken instruction in kitchen, dining-room, parlor, chamber and 
laundry work and also in cooking. A certain amount of work 
has been done during the Summer, and the boarding house 
has been kept open by a few regular and some temporary board- 
ers: this has afforded the training corresponding to the home 
which is essential to full instruction. 

Club life is still in a state of evolution, it has passed the-time 
when it could be called a fad and is now reaching out towards 
some definite aim, some living issue. Someone has said that want 
of svstem in home reading is the chief obstacle in the way of men- 
tal discipline. Club workers can work to overthrow this obstacie. 

No club can afford to come together in October without some 
definite preparation for their Winter’s work. If possible. a 
course of study should be adopted and the members be prepare: 
to take it up with zeal and thoroughness. This would not inter- 


fere even with the work of current topics of clubs, for they only ~ 


can be successful when they are conducted systematically. For 
instance. civics is a many-sided subject that can be studied in 
its various branches for a year; social science is another. It is 
never well to allow a member to select her own topic in a cur- 
rent-events class. In short, take what there is left of the vaca- 
tion to systemize your club work forthe coming season. 
HELEN-M. WINSLOW. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE YVOICE.—Tuird Paper. 


By ELEANOR GEORGEN, AvTHOR oF “THE DELSARTE SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 


The last exercise described was one for strengthening and 
opening the throat, which immediately followed a relaxing 
exercise for the tongue. We will now take up a series for 
strengthening the tongue, throat and lips. We cannot speak 
too impressively of the importance of these muscular exercises, 
since they bring purity, quality and resonance of tone and a 
correct use of the articulatory organs. 


- EXERCISES TO GIVE MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH TO THE THROAT, 
TONGUE AND LIPS DURING 
VOCALIZ ATION, 


Is must be borne in mind that the 
phonetic sound of the letter & brings 
into action the back of the tongue, that 
of the letter ¢ calls the tip of the tongue 
into activity, and that of the letter p 
exercises the lips. These three conso- 
nants may be regarded 
as the basis of all the 
others, since by em- 
ploving the m _ intelli- 
gently in proper exer- : 
cise the root and the 
tip of the tongue and 
the lips may be mate- 
rially strengthened and 
thus prepared for \ — j 
proper action upon all \ 
the consonants as they y 
occur in speech. 

First open the mouth 
wide, but without 
straining or’spreading 
it at the corners, simply lowering the 
jaw as directed in former exercises 
(see figure No. 8). Hold the mouth in 
this position, and then raise the tongue 
at the back against the roof of the 
mouth, keeping the tip in position just 
back of the lower teeth, as shown at 
figure No. 9, preparatory to giving the 
phonetic sound of & which is ih, 
produced entirely by the breath and 
without vocalization. 

As the phonetic sound of & is pro- 
duced the tongue should press hard 
against the back of the roof of the 
mouth; and as the explosion of breath 
occurs, the center and root of the 
tongue should lower with a sharp, 
quick action, while the uvula and the 
roof of the mouth just in front of the 
uvula should rise with the same 
sharp action, giving a correct arch to 
back of the mouth for sound, as in 
speech, to pass through (figure No. 10). 
With every period of practice the 
opening will widen and the muscles 
become perceptibly stronger. Becare- 
ful not to alter the position of the 
mouth while exercising the tongue, 
and be sure to keep the tip of the 
tongue against the inner side of the lower teeth. When this 
exercise is performed correctly it will be noted that a very 
strong lateral action of the abdominal muscles and of the dia- 
phram is produced, which is a great help toward attaining a 
correct action of these muscles during vocalization. 

Having thus exercised the root of the tongue, take up the 
phonetic sound of ¢, which is ti produced by the breath alone, 
without vocalization. Open the mouth to about half the width 
required in phonetically sounding &, being sure that the lower 
teeth are just back of the upper ones and in the same relative 
position they occupy when the mouth is closed. (This posi- 








FicguReE No. 9. 


FieuRE No. 12. 






















FIGURE No. 14. 


tion is illustrated at figure No. 11.) Maintaining the mouth 
in this position, raise the tip of the tongue and press it firmls 
against the forward part of the roof of the mouth quite bear 
the front teeth, as pictured at figure No. 12; and as the expiu- 
sion of breath occurs upon the phonetic sounding of ¢ there 
should be a sharp, quick action of the tongue downward Ww 
its former position just back of the 
lower teeth, as at figure No. 11. le- 
peat a number of times. 

Lastly practice with the phonetic 
sound of the consonant p, which is pis, 
produced by the breath alone without 
vocalization, and calls into use chietiy 
the muscles of the lips. Bring the lips 
close together, as at figure No. 13; ani 
as the explosion of breath occurs when 
the letter is phonetically sounded let 
them part witha sharp, quick action to 
the position illustrated at figure No. 14. 

When all the exer- 
cises thus far given 
for the relaxation ani 
control of the vocal 
organs of the throat 
and mouth have been 
practised until fairly 
well accomplished. try 
those described below. 


VOCAL EXERCISES 
FOR THE THROAT, 
TONGUE AND LIfs 
TO PRODUCE PUk- 

FieurE No. 11. a OR TONE 

Open the mouth by elastically low- 
ering the jaw to such a depth that two 
fingers can be placed laterally between 
the teeth (see figure No. 8), and with- 
out altering this position of the mouth 
or the reposeful position of the tongue 
with its tip against the back of the 
lower front teeth, say purely. clearly 
and distinctly, af, sounding the a as in 
arm, as directed in one of the exercises 
in the second paper. Repeat this sy)- 
lable three times, being extremely care- 
ful to produce the attack only by the 
action of the strong abdominal mus 
cles and the diaphragm, without the 
slightest restriction or attack in the 
chest or throat. Pivot the head 
from side to side occasionally while 
uttering the syliable, to assure ease and 
? relaxation of the throat, and also be 

sure that the sound has a full, deep. 
pure, resonant quality, which can be 
produced only by close practical obser- 
vation of all the rules previously ex- 
plained. 

After ah has been accomplished fair- 
ly well, say Xah, sti:l sounding the a as 
in arm, applying the same principles 
as were used in producing the phonetic 

sound of &, and holding the mouth in the same position as when 
saying ah. The vocal organs have practically the same relation 
in saying kah as they bave when we correctly produce the pho 
netic sound of x. 

Now say tah, which is the next vocal exercise, placing the 
vocal organs in the same position as when producing the phonetic 
sound of ¢, on the first attack of the syllable, and allowing the 
jaw to lower slightly upon the final sound of aA. 

Finally repeat the syllable pak three times will full, pure vo- 
calization, giving a sharp, strong action-of the lips, as in the 
production of the phonetic form-of‘p. 


FIGURE No. 13. 
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Repeat these exercises a number of times, saying ah, kah, tah, 
pah, each three times, and concentrating all the power of the 
will upon saying them with pureness, fulness, resonance and 
power. but be sure there is no conscious effort or feeling of 
restriction in the throat or 
chest. 

After having practiced these 
principal consonant sounds, we 
must, in order to gain greater 
power to produce pure tones, 
teach the lips to give the vowels 
their proper form in connection 
with the correct action of the 
tongue. At present we will 
confine ourselves to the positions 
of the vowels a, é, 7, oand wu. 

To produce the proper sound 
of a, as in ale, first elastically 
lower the jaw, separuting the 
teeth sufficiently to be able to 
pass between them with perfect 
ease the first finger placed later- 
ally and allowing the tongue to 
touch the lower teeth on both 
sides and the tip to rest easily 
against the lower front teeth 
just above the gums. Upon 
the attack of the abdominal 
muscles in sounding @ the center 
of the tongue will arch slightly 
upward, and this should be 
the only action. (See figure 
No. 15.) 

To sound e, as in edd, the 
mouth should widen slightly, the 
lips should be drawn a littleaway 
from the teeth, and the latter 
should be less widely separated 
than for uttering a, but should 
be far enough apart to admit the 
lip of the first finger; morever, 
the tip of the tongue should be 
held against the lower front 
teeth just the same as for a, but 
the sides must rest against the 
edges of the upper side teeth, 
leaving a narrow, flattened pas- 
sage for the pure sound to puss 
through, as pictured at figure 
No. 16. Great care must be 
taken not to tighten the muscles 
of the throat or thrust the chin 
forward on either this vowel or 
the preceding one, and also not 
to alter the position of the mouth 
described while pronouncing any 
uf the vowels. 

To sound the vowel ¢, as in ice, 
lower the chin about twice as 
much as in saying @, so that the 
ips of two fingers laterally 
laced one above the other will 
vans easily between the upper 
ind lower teeth, and retain the 
ip of the tongue in the same , 
sition against the lower front teeth. while the sides rest against 
he inner sides of the lower side teeth Upon the attack in pro- 
lucing the sound of ¢ the tongue flattens, showing the opening 
f the throat as pictured at figure No. 17; and upon the final 
ound of the vowel the tongue arches slightly in the center. 
3e very careful not to stiffen the jaw on this vowel, or to thrust 
he chin forward or ‘‘chew”™ the Vowel, us if taking 4 bite 





FIGURE No. 15. 
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FigurE No. 18. 


Tue large demand for our Pamphlet, 
\ND UNIQUE FASHIONS,” has necessitated the issuing 
ff a new edition in which has been incorporated a variety 
f new costumes. It is Illustrated with Styles unusual in 
‘haracter, representing Peculiar National Fashions and Not- 
‘bie Individual Apparel, and is a handy book of refer- 
nce when patterns of the nature described are required. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 2d. or 5 cents. 





Figure No. 17. 





FiGuRE No. 20. 


‘CHARACTER 
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from something; it is most important that the jaw be kept per- 
fectly flexible and easy. : 


On o, sounded as in old, the tongue lies in about the same posi- 


tion as when a is articulated, except that it does not press against 


the sides of the upper teeth: the 
teeth are separuted about the 
same distance, and the lips are 
thrust forward from the teeth 
and perfectly rounded, as pict- 
ured at figure No. 15. 

U, sounded as in wse, requires 
much the same form of tongue 
and teeth aso, but the lips are 
thrust more forward and ‘are not 
quite so well rounded, and the 
sides of the tongue touch the 
edges of the upper side teeth. 
(See figure No. 19.) 

Practice all these exercises 
well in front of a mirror until 
they become very easy of accom- 
plishment, and be careful to ob- 
serve that the tip of the tongue 
remains in the same position 
against the lower front teeth 
and that only the center and sides 
are active throughout the artic- 
ulation of the vowels If the 
lower teeth have a tendency to 
set forward in advance of the 
upper ones, draw the chin back 
and try to close the teeth with 
the upper ones over the lower. 

j Do this frequently every day and 

i much improvement will result, 

j not only in speeca, but also in 
7 the appearance of the lower jaw. 
; It may be impossible to make 

the teeth close perfectly, but any 
irregularity may thus be rend- 
ered much less marked. Moth- 
ers should watch their young 
children and teach them to close 
their teeth properly and to speak 
by lowering the jaw and not by 
thrusting it forward. If such 
care were generally exercised, 
there would be much less faulty 
speech and fewer throat troubles 
than there are at present. 

Learn to drop the jaw with 
complete relaxation, and then to 
control it elastically, with no 
strain upon the muscles cop- 
nected with the throat, and oc- 
casionally during the act of vo- 
calization grasp with the thumb 
and first finger the flesh on each 
side of the neck just above the 
larynx, to insure a total lack of 
restriction in the region of the 
throat. (See figure No. 20.) 
The correct action of the jaw 
has much to do with both purity 
and quality of tone. 

The student must realize the exceeding importance of acquir- 
ing the power to execute all the foregoing exercises with skill 
before attempting anything farther, az upon this rudimentary 
practice depends the success of the vocal exercises to follow. If 
the mastery of the simple exercises is obtained, more difficult 
ones will be found much easier; in fact, their successful ex- 
ecution is impossible uuless each step is carefully studied. 








WOMEN’S CLUBS AND SOCIETIES: A new pamphlet 
containing a History of the Organized Club Movement and the 
General Federation of Clubs. the Many Departments of Social 
Science to which the energies of Club Women may be directed 
with practical and far-reeching results. and Instructions for 
Organizing a Club. The Patriotic, Social and Philanthropic 
Organizations are described, including with the descriptions 
Cuts of well-known Club. Women, 
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CROCHETING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CROCHETING. 


1.—Loop. 


Pp 8. c.—Single crochet. 
ch. st.—Chain stitch. 


d.c.— Double crochet. 


h. d. c.— Half-double crochet. 


p.—Picot. 
tr. c.—Treble crochet. 


sl. st.—Slip stitch. 


repeat.—This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of the work as many times aa directed. 


= * Stars or asterisks inean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the detalis given between them are to be repeated as 
many times as directed before going on with the details which follow the next *. As an example: * 6 ch., | sc 
in the next space and repeat twice more from * (or last *), means that you are to crochet as follows: 6 ch., |8¢. 
in the next space, 6 ch.. ! s. c. In tne next space, 6 ch., !s.c. in the next space, thus repeating the 6 ch., | 6c 


in the next space, twice more after making it the first time, making 


the next part of the direction. 


ROSE TIDY. 


Fictre No. 1 —This tidy is made of colored crochet cord and 





FigurE No. 1.—RoseE Tipy. 


may be worked in any colors preferred. Pink roses and green 
leaves form a very pretty combination. The leaves are crocheted 
firmly, but the roses should be made very loosely. 

For the Leaf —Chain 13, 1s. c. in the second stiteh of ch. 

First row.—\ 3. ¢. in each of the remaining 11-ch., and 3s. ¢. 
in the 12th stiteh of chain (this will form the center of the leaf), 
11s. c. in the opposite side, 1 ch. Turn, 

Second row.— The leaves are worked ribbed by tahing up the 
back loop of stitch, s. c. under each s.c. to the center of leaf, 
3s. c¢. in the center of the 3s. c. of last row, then s. c. to within 
2 stutches of the end of last row; leave these two stitches ch. 
1, turn. Work back and forth like last row, and make the leaf 
7 or 8 ribs long. Make 16 leaves. 

The leaves and roses may be joined with slip stitches or be 
sewed together when finished. as preferred. If they are to 
be joined with slip stitches, finish one leaf, make another one and 
join the corners in last row thus: Catch, when working the 
first two stitches, with slip stitches in the corresponding corner 
of other leaf, work to end of row and join the last leaf to the 
first as mentioned above. Now make the other eight leaves. 

For the Rose.--Chain 5, join. 

First row.—Ch. 4, 1 s.c. in Ist stitch of ring, * ch. 4, 1s. ¢. 
in the next stitch, repeat from * 3 times more. 

Second row.—* 1. ¢.. in next 4-ch. of last row, 4 d.¢., 18. ¢. 
in same chain. Repeat from * 4 times more, 

Third rmr,—The side towards vou is the right side. Turn the 
work over and? make | s. c. where 4-chs. of Ist row were fastened. 


it three times in ail before proceeding with 


* ch. 5, fasten in same manner as the 8. c. at beginning of the 
row. Repeat from * 4 times more. 

Fourth row.—1 s.c. in next 5-ch., 6 d.c., 1 s. c. in same 
5-ch. Repeat 4 times more, 

Fifth row.—1 s. c. on the wrong side where chain of 
previous row was fastened. * Ch. 6, fasten in above 
manner. Repeat from * 4 times more. 

Sizth row.—1s.c., 8 d.c., 1s. c¢. in 6-ch. 
this 4 times more. 

Seventh row —1 s. c. on the wrong side where chains 
of previous rows were fastened. * 7 ch., 1 8. c. fast- 
ened as above. Repeat from * 4 times more. 

Kighth rvuw.—In this row the joining is made. 1! 3 
c.. 10 d.c., 1s. ¢., under ch. 7; in working the fifth 
and sixth d. c. fasten each with a slip stitch to the 
fourth rib of leaf, make another petal and fasten the 
fifth and sixth d. c. as before to fourth rib of next leaf: 
make two more petals and fasten the fifth and sixth 
d. c. of last petal with sl. stitches to the top of a leaf 
and make another petal. Make another rose and fasten 
the fifth and sixth d. c. of a peta) to the free side-petal 
of last rose; join the fifth and sixth d. c. of next petal to 
the lower part of next leaf. Join this way all round. 

For the center make one large rose. For this. ch. 
10 and join, ch. 4, 1 s. c., in 1st stitch of ch. 10, * ch. 
4, 1s. c. in next stitch. Repeat -from * 6 times more. 
‘hen proceed as for small rose. This rose must have 
eight petals. Fasten the fifth and sixth d. c. of each 
petal to the top of each leaf. If the tidy is preferred 
sewed together, 
work thus. sew 
1 leaf to each 
of the 8 outside 
petals of large 
rose, and then 
fasten corners of 
the leaves to- 
gether. Then 
fasten 1 rose 
on the point 
of each leaf and 1 
between the _ leaves. 
Fasten the remaining 
leaves on the outer edge 
of the roses between the 
points of the center leaves. 


Repeat 


SILK AND BEAD PURSE, 
WITH GATE TOP 


FiaurE No. 2.—This 
purse requires 1 bunch 
of beads and 1 spool of 
purse twist on which 
string all the beads before 
commencing to crochet. 
Make chain of 12 stitches 
and join in @ ring, 

First row.—1 s. c. with 
bead, 1 plain s. c¢. 
in each st. of previous 
row. alternately, working in back loop of = stitche- 

Second row.—* 2s. c. with beads, taking up back loop of 2:1 
st. then | plain s. c. by taking up both loops of the second «rT 
last s. c. to widen; repeat from * 5 times. 

Third row.—* 3 3. c. with beads. Widen after third bead in 
same way as in last row; , repeat;from *)5 times. 





Figure No. 2—SItK anp Beat 
PURSE, WITH GATE Top. 
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Make eight or ten more rows, increasing one bead and widen- 
ing in each row until: you have six points of eleven or thirteen 
beads each. 

Tee 'fth row.—S. ¢ all round. 

Thirteenth row.—D. c. in each s. c. of last row. 

‘vurteenth row.—D.c., with bead, in each stitch of last row. 

Fifteenth row.—D. c. in each stitch of last row. 

Sizteenth row.—S. c. in each stitch all around. 

Seventeenth row.—* 2 plain s. c., 8s. c. with beads; repeat 13 
times more from *. 

Eigthteenth row.—1 plain s. c.,* 3 8. c. with beads, 2 plain s. c.; 
repeat from * 12 times, then 3 s. c. with beads, 1 plain s. c. 

Nineteenth row. —* 3s. c. with beads, 2 plain s c. *, repeat 
from * 13 times. 

Twentieth row.—4 plain s.c., 18.c. with bead; repeat 13 
times, then 1 s. c. with bead. 
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Twenty-first row.—1 8. ¢. with a bead in every stitch. 

Twenty-second row.—* 1 3. c. with bead, + plain s. c. *, repeat 
13 times. 

Twenty-third row.—* 2 plain s. c., 3s. c. with beads; repeat 
from * 13 times. 

Twenty-fourth row.—\ plain s. c., 8 3s. c. with beads, 2 
plain s. c.; repeat from * 12 times, then 3 8. c. with beads, | 
plain 8. c. 

Twenty-fifth row.—* 3 s.c. with beads, 2 plain s.c.; repeat 
from * 13 times. 

For the next 14 rows repeat from the 12th row. 

Fortieth row.—| plain s. c. in each stitch. 

Forty-first row. —D. c. in each stitch. 

Forty-second and Forty-third rows.—Same as 41st row. 

Sew on to the gate top, which may be purchased in fancy- 
work shops. 





. THE COMMON ILLS OF LIFE.” 


By GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M. D.—No. 9.—INSOMNIA. 


That the tune of our being is set to a rhythm is well illus- 


trated in sleeping and waking. One-third of life is passed in 
sleep. two-thirds in working and waking. Sleep is necessary to 
As the muscle 


repair the system and make it fit for action. 
needs after exercise a period of rest so that the chemical accu- 


mulatiéns produced by action can be carried away and thus 
allow the muscle to act again with the original vigor, so it is 


with brain action, with heart action and, indeed, with all vital 
processes. 


its functions. The eyes shut out the vision of earthly objects, 
one ceases to feel or to smell and lastly the ears cease to hear; 
and so the five senses become sealed to all without that would 


arouse activity. Children and animals sleep more than half 
the time, but as one grows or altains adult life the rhythm is 
changed and less and less sleep is necessary. There is a great 


difference of opinion in regard to the amount of sleep required. 
No definite rule can be stated, for it depends on two things, 
namely, habit and personal requirement. 


THE HABIT OF SLEEP. 


Like the other wants of the system, the necessity of sleep is 
Imperative. The Chinese torturer deprives his hapless victim of 
sleep. The torment transcends belief: the sufferer goes mad, 
and it is only a matter of days before he perishes. The system 
must have some repose, but the amount and the time at which 
it is taken is a matter of habit. The country dweller, accus- 
tomed to early retiring, feels as if the Chinese torturer were upon 
him if he is not in bed at his accustomed hour, while the city 
man who has gone to bed with the lark tosses with wakefulness 
until midnight, and is no more ready to rise with the lark than 
to zo to sleep with it. It would not take a long course of train- 
ing, nevertheless, to have the habits of one exchanged for those 
of the other. The amount of sleep also depends largely on 
habit. As @ general thing, people sleep more than they need. 
The ancients were very strict in their ideas in regard to this, and 
they considered it a great waste of time for an adult to spend 
more than six Or at most seven hours in sleep. But moderns 
are more lenient in the matter of sleep as well as in other mat- 
ters and think that the individual, especially if he works hard, 
should have eight hours of sleep at least. 

The question next arises whether man can turn nicht into 
day and day into night without suffering for it. Night is, no 

. doubt, the time for sleep; the light of the sun has departed, 
_ and the appeal to the eye and the ear is no longer made, so that 
the two senses which interfere the most with sleep are more 
easily lulled to rest. But the time of sleep is also much more of 


*No. 1, Catching Cold. appeared in the Number for January. 
No. 2, Indigestion and pepela, in the Number for February. 
No. 3, Feverishness and Fevers, in the Number for March. 

No. 4, Headaches, in the Number for April. 

No. 5, Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, in the Number for May. 
No. 6, The Liver and Biliousness, in the Number for June. 
No, 7, Nervous Prostration, in the Number for July 

No. 8, Heart Troubles, in the Nomber for August. 


In sleep the whole organism becomes quiescent; the 
breathing is slower, the heart’s pulsations are less strong and 
numerous and the brain, unless exercised with dreams, suspends 


a habit than one would suspect. The night laborers in mines, 
who have their time divided without reference to the course of 
the sun. having eight hours on and as many hours off, sleep re- 
gardiless of daylight and dark. One can adapt himself to sleep- 
ing at any time in the twenty-four hours. Some people find it 
impossible to sleep in the daytime, but those who cannot cet 
their quota of sleep in the hours of the night should cultivate 
the habit of taking a nap in the daytime. People would be 
much better, would live longer, be stronger and do better work. 
if in the middle of the day they take a siesta, as is the habit 
in hot countries. 


CAUSES OF INSOMNIA. 


Insomnia is in a great degree a habit also. If one for any 
cause passes a sleepless night, he is much more likely to be wake- 
ful the second night, doubly liable not to sleep the third night. 
and so his chances of sleeplessness go on in arithmetical pro- 
gression; sleeplessness passes into confirmed insomnia. A great 
mapy people think they do not sleep, when in reality they do. 
The body may not suffer much, but the mind suffers; and 
so it is not a trifling thing. and one that should be helped as 
much as real insomnia. The causes of insomnia are legion. It 
has been shown in the discussion of many of the diseases to 
which flesh is heir that insomnia is a common and a persistent 
symptom. The insomnia which is the most common jill is due 
not to any disease of the body, but to the state of mind. Anxi- 
ety and worry are the twin Chinese torturers which stand over 
their victims and murder sleep. Many inherit a natural aptitude 
for wakefulness, without a corresponding physical power of en- 
during the requirements of such a legacy. Some one has said 
that sleeplessness was ‘‘a perverse habit, the result of years, 
perhaps generations, of misuse of the body and the brain.”’ 

Tea and coffee have long borne the opprobrium of causing in- 
somnia, and with justice, too,-for the yare stimulants and ex- 
cite the nerve centers. But many an after-dinner cup of coffee 
taken late at night has been unjustly accused of keeping the 
partaker awake, the insomnia in such a case being due tn the 
excitement and stimulation of conversation and society. Very 
often an exciting book or conversation sends Morpheus afar, and 
the sleepy god refuses to be again propitiated. In the same way 
an active state of mind puts sleep to flight, and renders it im- 
possible to acquire the requisite amount of mental tranquillity to 
win repose. 

SLEEPING APPOINTMENTS. 


In order to sleep successfully it is necessury that the sur- 
roundings be suitable. The room should be large and airy. 
or, if not large, the ventilation should be good. It is rare 
that the chamber is well ventilated. Every one has perceived 
the tainted air of a bedroom when going into it in the morn- 
ing, and wondered that qne could sleep in such an atmos- 
phere; but though the occupant was perfectly unconscious that 
the air was not pure, he was, nevertheless, complaining of bead - 
ache and of having passed a restless»nicht without sleep. So 
many people have a prejudice, agaiast, night) air that they seal 
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themselves up in a room to which no air can gain access. 
Breathing over and over again the same air, it is little short of 
a miracle that they are not asphyxiated before morning. The 
air should not blow directly upon one when he or she is asleep, 
and if the room is small, a screen can be placed in such a posi- 
tion as to prevent this. Evena draft is preferable to vitiated 
air in the sleeping room. If you are troubled with insomnia, 
get up and throw wide open the windows and let the breeze 
sweep through the room. It will not only purify the room, 
but it will sweep the cobwebs from the brain and cause the 
worry and anxiety which are generally the inseparable bedfel- 
lows of those troubled with insomnia to cease from troubling, 
und to give the needed rest. 

The bed should be comfortable and roomy. By comfortable 
is not meant soft. It is a mistake to get accustomed to too soft 
a bed, for when you have to spend a night away from it you 
will miss it and be unable to sleep, unless you are a soldier or 
have worked and tramped so hard in camping out that you are 
glad of the soft side of a rock. The bed should be smooth and 
level, not much higher at the head than at the foot and not in- 
clining the other way to send the blood to the brain. It makes 
a difference, tuo, what kind of a pillow one has. It is better 
to use a small pillow which can be moulded into any shape 
you like and that the head should not be high. It is liable to 
make one round-shouldered to sleep with the head too high. 
Some recommend a hair pillow for Summer as. cooler, but hair 
pillows are uncomfortable, as they are lumpy and unyielding. 
There is a popular notion that the bed should be placed with 
the head to the North, to bring the body in the line of the elec- 
tric currents of the earth. I do not know how one can prove 
that there is any sense in this idea. After all, one should not 
be notional about these matters or indulge himself or herself 
too much but should have a determination to sleep and enjoy 
repose, Nature’s sweet restorer, in the best manner that circum- 
stances will permit. There is no greater bondage than to be 
notional about one’s sleeping surroundings, especially as the exi- 
gencies of modern life drive one from place to place, and one 
may not sleep in his own bed or in the same place for nights 
aud nights together. 


REMEDIES FOR INSOMNIA. 


The remedies for insomnia, which are very many, may be 
divided into the simple and harmless and those which are harm- 
ful and dangerous. Many of the simple remedies are in one’s 
own hands. It is a proverb that ‘‘the sleep of a laboring man 
is sweet.” Herein lies a popular and potent remedy for the 
widespread evil of insomnia. Exercise, exercise that will bring 
in play the parts of the body which have not had their share 
of work, will induce a healthy fatigue, so that one will go 
to sleep like an infant. In this connection it should be re- 
membered that over-fatigue likewise will cause insomnia and 
that if you are working too hard physically you can become too 
tired to sleep. In such cases get a sleepy balance in the system 
by reading or gently exercising the mind. It is on this idea that 
many of the ingenious inventions have been instituted for exer- 
cising and tiring out the mind, as one would a refractory child. 
How many have counted the sheep that go over an imaginary 
wall; some say the alphabet backwards, others repeat lines of 
poetry or verses of Scripture, beginning with the letters of the 
alphabet. One of the best of these is to try and remember some 
journey that you have taken, compelling yourself to follow all 
the details and to live the whole event over again. The concen- 
tration of the mind on some non-exciting subject and holding it 
to the contemplation of it causes it to re-cease its over-activity 
of thought and to pause in its mad capers of presenting all man- 
ner of worrying and exciting matters that drive sleep far from 
the eyelids. In sleeplessness the mind can help very much. 
There is also a kind of self-hypnotism that may be tried. Re- 
lax all the muscles of the body as completely as possible, and 
roll the eyeballs upward under the closed lids, at the same time 
making the mind as much of a blank as possible. 

Indigestion and over-eating may cause insomnia, but in the 
majority of cases sleeplessness is due to lack of sufficient food. 
In many instances insomnia has been cured by the simple means 
of taking upon retiring a glass of milk or some other light food. 
A warm bath at the temperature of 95° F. will often make one 
sleep well. Remain in the bath from twenty minutes to half an 
hour. Electrical baths also are beneficial. Electricity—the 
constant current—is productive of very good results in those 
cases where insomnia is due to nervousness, the electricity being 
administered upon retiring. A battery can be hired or bought, 
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and a physician will tell you how to use it. The currents should 
not be too strong or too long continued. 

In cases of persistent and intractable insomnia a change of 
scene is exceedingly beneficial, and if one cannot travel. he can 
change his occupation. A sea voyage, a getting-out from an 
accustomed routine will help more than anything else. The 
mind often gets into a rut and so loses its sense of the propor- 
tion of things that the cares and vexations of life follow one to 
bed and persistently drive away needed sleep. The new sights 
and ideas that travel necessarily brings readjust the bodily 
equilibrium; the mind is rested and invigorated, the nerves are 
soothed and sleep results. Ina general way I have referred to 
the will power in promoting sleep. It is a great thing to have 
an expectation, even a determination, quiet and unexciting. to 
sleep. 


SLEEPLESSNESS AND DRUG HABITS. 


If it is necessary to resort to drugs to prevent insomnia, do 
not do much self-doctoring, for one may find the remedy worse 
than the disease. One may take tincture of hops or catnip tea 
or sleep on a hop pillow. Tincture of valerian or some prepara- 
tiun of assafcetida or lavender will quiet the nerves and bring re- 
pose. The broken habit of sleep will be re-established and the 
process will not be harmful, but beneficial. Next in order come 
the bromides; they are not dangerous if only tuken for a time 
and in moderate doses of fifteen or twenty grains, but all of 
these things should be prescribed by a physician. You must 
beware of using chloral. Since the coal tar drugs have been 
discovered chloral is fortunately not so popular, for it is a 
drug that one can form a habit of using. It will assert itself 
and establish a craving which will not be pnt off or denied. 

Far worse than anything that one can conceive, who has not 
witnessed the spectacie, is a drug habit. Morphine, chloral and 
cocaine are the most common drugs to which the sleepless be- 
came addicted. The craving for these is something beyond de- 
scription; everything yields to it. The truthful person becomes 
a liar because of it. He will sacrifice everything that makes life 
worth living in order to obtain it. No one ever thinks it possi=e 
that such a degrading slavery would control him or her, but 
none can count himself absolutely safe from such bondage. The 
necessity of caution in taking drugs for pain or sleeplessnezs 
cannot, therefore, be impressed too strongly upon one. It is 
better to endure a few sleepless nights, yes, even many. than 
to become addicted to the use of drugs and stimulants. These 
drugs are useful for a time, but after a while they lose their po- 
tency; the drugs have to be increased constantly, and after 
awhile the demand of the system for them becomes imperative, 
yet they fail to soothe, having rather the opposite effect and 
serving to increase the trouble that they at first relieved. 

Sulphonal is a remedy much used. When first discovered, 
some ten years ago, it was widely recommended in the place of 
opium and morphine, which, while giving sleep, caused in many 
instances a feeling of sickness and nausea the next morning. As 
sulphonal leaves none of these disagreeable after-effects, it was 
hoped that a useful drug had been found—one that would re- 
lieve pain and cause sleep without unpleasant results. Sulphonal 
is a remedy that at once became popular. The result was that 
many acquired the habit without realizing that it was possible to 
do so. Sulphonal and chloral weaken all the nerve centers and 
attack the heart. 


THE BEST PREVENTIVE. 


To woo sleep, therefore, do not resort to drugs. Find out 
the causes of your wakefulness and try to regulate the conidi- 
tions accordingly. Be a philosopher and cease to worry and be 
anxious about matters that cannot be helped. Avoid exciting 
topics of conversation just befure retiring and govern the mental 
processes with firmness and decision, not allowing to come to the 
front those which are liable to arouse and excite you. Abvve 
all, banish gloomy and apprehensive thoughts. A writer. speak- 
ing of the haunting, worrying, sleep-banishing thoughts, writes 
thus of the people who indulge in them: *‘ When the responsi- 
bilities of the day are over they carry their responsibilities to 
bed with them. The small hours of the morning find such inii- 
viduals speculating upon the pros and cons of the past and fu- 
ture with an intensity which often drives them to desperation. 
The small ills of life assume Alpine proportions; the most trivial 
circumstances are distorted and magnified a thousandfold.”’ It 
might be added that if he falls asleep, he is troubled with un- 
happy dreams and haunting nightmares. As the best preventive 
and the cure of insomnia, banish, therefore, gloomy and appre- 
hensive thoughts. 
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Fieurse No. 1.— 
Fanoy Bae.—This 
dainty little acces- 
sory is made of deli- 
cate shell-pink 
satin, with a grace- 
ful spray of morn- 
ing-glories em- 
broidered upon it 
in their natural col- 
ors. A deep ruffle 
of pink chiffon at the edges and a full puff of the same at the 
opening provides an attractive finish. Bows of broad satin rib- 
bon are disposed upon the bag, and ribbon formed in a large 
loop at the top fur- 
nishes the means 
of carrying the bag. 
The interlining of 
cotton batting is 
covered with white 
silk, and the sachet 
powder sprinkled 
upon the cotton will 
impart a_ delicate 
perfume to the 
handkerchief or 
veil which may be 
carried. Any pre- 
ferred color may be 
selected, but black 
satin and chiffon 
are especially ap- 
propriate for gen- 
eral use. 

Figure No. 2.— 
CatTcH-ALL. — Fig- 
ured Japanese silk 
was used to make 
this attractive and 
useful adjunct to 
the dressing-table 
and decoration is 
provided by deep, 
creamy lace. The 
silk is cut round, 
and so is the lining, 
which is of a con- 
trasting color, and 
about the edge is 
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Figure No. 2.—CatTcH ALL. 


4& casing through which narrow ribbon is run to draw the bag 
together. The lace is gathered on the edge and falls prettily 
over the silk. An interlining of thin cotton batting is sprinkled 
profusely with some favorite sachet—violet or orris, perhaps, 
being more generally preferred. Silk, satin, velvet, crépon or 
jinen are appropriate for this dainty little accessory; when 
made of linen, sprays of flowers are embroidered over it. 
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Figure No. 3.— 
Hovsewire.— Card- 
board is covered 
with linen and dec- 
orated with ribbon 
and embroidered 
designs in this use- 
ful little housewife, 
which suggests the 
soldier’s knapsack. 
The side pieces ure 
arranged to hold pins, while on the top three spools of cotton 
are held in position by narrow ribbon, which is run through 
them and fastened inside the case. On the cover, inside, are 
three pieces of fine flannel which form the needle-case and 
will hold needles of all sizes and varieties. Patriotism may 
be displayed in the colors chosen. The covering may be 
of white linen or duck, and the bands of ribbon which orna- 
ment it may be of red and blue. Swords embroidered in gilt, 
red and blue and spools of cotton also carrying out this idea 
will be very effective. This convenient little companion will be 
a very useful addi- 
tion to the work- 
basket and will 
also be an accept- 
able gift to the 
traveller. 

Fieure No. 4.— 
RustTio MIRROR 
FrRaME.—Tiny lit- 
tle pebbles are 
glued in stucco 
effect upona 
foundation of 
heavy cardboard or 
thin board, forming 
the mat of this pic- 
turesque frame, 
while the rustic 
pieces are var- 
nished or may be 
of silver birch 
and crossed in sim- 
ple style at the 
top and bottom. 
Candelabra placed 
on each side of the 
mirror add a 
charming effect. 
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The shades are 
made of rose-pink 
crépe paper. Ferns 
bunched in a most 
attractive maoner at the top and bottom of the frame complete 
a very ornamental feature in the home. Taste and ingenuity will 
produce pleasing results in the decorative features of this frame. 


4.—Rustic Mirror FRAME. 


FIGURE No. 
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MODERN LACE-AAKING. 


BATTENCURG TABLE-CENTER. a fine cream tint, but may be made of white braid, if preferred | 


It may also be made of Battenburg braid, in which case it wil 
Ficure No. 1.—The center here pictured is one of the richest _ be filled in with the same stitches as are used in Battenburg lace, 





productions in modern lace. 
The design is bold and at 
the same time graceful, and 
is shown up very effectively 
by a background of filling-in 
stitches. The center is of 
heavy linen, to which the 
border is button-hole stitch- 
ed, the material being then 
cut away to show the full 
pattern of the lace. 


CHILD’S POINT LACE 
COAT COLLAR. 


Fiaure No. 2.—This is a 
dainty and yet showy collar 
to be used on a child’s coat. 
It is shaped so that a point 
falls on each side of each 
shoulder, while a small 
square is at the center of the 
back and two short tab-ends 
depend in front. It is of 
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Figure No. 3.—BruGes Lace EDGING. 





BRUGES LACE EDGING. 


Fieurs No. 3.—This hand- 
some edging is made of 4 
semi-transparent braid of 
an ivory-white tint and is 
filled in with Bruges Jace 
stitches. The engraving rep- 
resents the lace very faith- 
fully. Bonnet and hat crowns 
covered with Bruges and 
Flemish lace will be very 
fashionable this season for 
dressy wear, and ladies clev- 
er with their needles will be 
able to fashion such cover- 
ings for their hats then- 
selves by obtaining a design 
for the purpose. 

For the information con- 
tained in this article our 
thanks are due Sara Hadley, 
professional luce maker, 
923 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HOME LAUNDRY. 


When but one servant is employed, and she is laundress, cook 
and maid-of-all work, incompetency in some ways is endurable 
provided the duties of the laundry are understood. The young 
housekeeper bewails the trials that beset her when the clothes 
are brought from the laundry cloudy and yellow, but if she 


does not understand the work, there is no chance of im- 
provement unless a change of maids is effected. In these 
days of domestic unrest it does not suffice that the mistress 
shall be a critic—anyone can find fault—, but she must under- 
stand the cause of failure and with patience and firmness 
endeavor to correct the lack of knowledge on the part of the 
willing yet inefficient helper. Only the very rich can pay 
for professional work, and the one maid from whom so much 
is expected has a right to look for a wise hand in her who 
directs. Clothes that grow more yellow with each washing, 
prints clouded and streaked, flannels that are shrunken, starch 
that sticks to the irons, leaving the last state of the garment 
worse than the first, evidence a lack of knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of these things. Clothes that reach the laundry in a very 
soiled state are seldom quite restored to their fairness by even 
the best of laundresses. In careful housekeeping even the small 


-. members of the family are taught a proper respect for the soiled 
_ clothing, and it is never consigned to the closet floor or thrown 
- in a heap almost anywhere to gather dust and grime, but is 


~ placed in a coverel hamper until washing day arrives. 


Ina 


* hit-or-miss housekeeping wet bath or hand towels are thrown 


with the wash-pile and are a prolific source of mildew and sour- 


. mess. The proper care of the soiled pieces before they reach 
‘: the laundry is, therefore, a matter of habit in well-regulated 
- households. 


SORTING THE CLOTHES. 


When the washing is to be commenced the sorting of the 


- clothing is the first step. Flannels are laid by themselves in a 


pile, sheets and pillow slips in another, table linen, napkins and 


-- doileys in a third and personal apparel in still a fourth. It 
- is a disputed question whether it is advisable to soak any 


of the clothes over night, but I have seen the best results 


. attained only when this course was followed. Half-fill one tub 


\ 


with lukewarm water and add two table-spoonfuls of washing 
powder carefully dissolved in a little hot water. Into this place 
the body clothes, soaping any very soiled places. Some ex- 


- cellent laundresses soak the towels and pillow-slips also, but 


| Sheets do not require it. 
_ 1s a modern one. 





The use of a washing powder or fluid 
The old-time housekeepers would have none 
of these labor-saving mediums, foolishly considering that the 
clothes were thereby made tender or full of tiny holes; but we 
have grown to appreciate the pricelessness of woman’s strength 
and save it as far as we can. A washing compound properly 
proportioned and not used until thoroughly dissolved is, in fact, 
& saving tuo the clothes, necessitating less rubbing to cleanse 
them. 

Commence the work with the table linen, leaving the clothes 
that are soaking still in that condition until the linen is washed. 
Tablecloths and napkins should be looked over carefully for 
any coffee or fruit stains, and if any are found, boiling hot water 
should be poured through them, the soiled spots being placed 
over a bow! and a small quantity of the water being added at a 
time. Wash the linen in hot water and soap; wring out and 
then lay it in clean lukewarm water to rinse well. When all is 
washed have ready a boiler one fourth full of cold water. 
Wring the linen from the rinse, soap lightly and lay it in the 
boiler; then place the boiler over the fire. When the water is 
almost boiling hot lift all the linen, Jay it in clean cold water 
and from this rinsing water wring out and lay the pieces in 
water that is slightly blued. Wring the linen from this. shake 
out and then hang it on the line. Care should be taken in 
hanzing it so that it will dry very nearly straight. 
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BLUING AND STARCHING. 


Table linen is not starched in those homes 
where heavy linen and many changes are pos- 
sible; but when one or two cloths must suffice 
for the week. and especially when the cloths are 
old and thin, a very light stiffening will keep 
them less rumpled than when no starch is used. 
Unless intended to be starched the linen is hung 
evenly on the line and while still dump is brought 
in and folded for the ironing. If ironed quite 
dry and on the right side, it will be shiny and 
beautiful, hot irons and much pressure being requisite to suc- 
cess. Napkins that are embroidered with an initial should be 
so ironed and folded that the lettering will show on the upper 
side. Finely embroidered center-pieces and doileys are washed 
with much care in a good soap-suds made of white soap, rinsed 
well and blued very slightly, then shaken and ironed on the 
wrong side while wet, a thick soft flannel laid over the ironing 
cover bringing out the design of the decoration. Doileys or 
center-pieces that are finished with a fringed border should not 
be blued, as bluing has some mysterious affinity for this linen 
fringe and is always distressingly conspicuous. 

After the table linen is washed the remaining white clothes 
should be treated in the same way—the sheets and towels first, 
then the articles that will require starching. A table-spoonful 
of washing powder added to the water in the boiler and the 
water changed when at all cloudy will clean the clothes and 
whiten them as well. Clothes that are not thoroughly rinsed 
and carefully blued are never snowy white, the soap combining 
with the blue and producing a yellow tinge. ‘The kind of blu- 
ing to use is not a trivial matter, for there are blues and blues; 
and when the clothes suddenly develop rusty spots or take on 
an unwonted yellow tinge it is likely the bluing that is at fault. 
The ultramarine blue—not Prussian-blue—is the kind to use, 
but the bluing may always be tested by sal-soda. Dissvlve a 
table-spoonful of the soda in hot water, add a little of the blu- 
ing and heat it. If a brownish-red tinge is developed, the 
presence of iron is certain and such bluing should not be used, 

After all the white clothes are ready for the line, the articles 
to be starched are laid in a pile by themselves as they are wrung 
from the bluing water. On proper starching the ease of the 
ironing depends, as starch that sticks to the iron can never give 
satisfactory laundry work. There are many different methods 
of making starch, but the following has been found very sat- 
isfactory: Dissolve a large cooking-spoonful of starch in a 
cupful of cold water; turn this into a clean pan and add two 
quarts of boiling water and a small piece of wax or a tea- 
spoonful of lard. Place it on the fire, and when bubbles per- 
meate the starch it is cooked sufficiently. Salt is sometimes 
considered a requisite, but its use is to be avoided, the clothing 
not remaining stiff when it is used. Salt has a peculiar affinity 
for moisture and defeats the very purpose of the starching. The 
articles that are to be the stiffest are dipped first, then those 
requiring less starch, and so on until the last of the pile is 
reached. White clothing should be dipped while the starch is 
hot, but colored articles require a cool starch to prevent the 
colors from fading. Shirt-waists are starched in this starch, 
and when dried the yoke, the fronts, cuffs and neck-band are 
dippe.l in what is called cold starch—made by dissolving starch 
in cold water, the proportions of which are always given on the 
starch package. There is a very useful starch now on the 
market for cold starching; it is especially satisfactory for doing 
up wkite shirts. The shirts receive no hot starching, but are 
dipped twice in the cold starch at an interval of a few hours. 
This starch is useful for the shirt-waist as well. All clothing 
that has been treated to the hot starching should be thoroughly 
dried before the sprinkling prior to the ironing or the clothes 
will not be stiff, and the starch will be likely to stick to the 
irons. 


CARE OF FLANNELS, PRINTS, ETC. 


The washing of flannels is not a difficult process, nor need 
the result be problematical if the work is understood. Into a 
quarter of a tubful of lukewarm water stir two table-spoonfuls 
of ammonia. After shaking the flannels free of dust and lint 
lay them in this water and cleanse them by rubbing with the 
hands and by sopping them up and down. If ammonia is 
not at hand, add a cupful of strong soap water made by dissolv- 
ing shaved soap in boiling water. Soap should never be rubbed 
on flannels, as it hardens and shrinks them. From this water 
lay them in a second, ptepared exactly like the first and of the 
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same temperature. Rinse the flannels well in this, then lay them 
in clear water, also of the same temperature. and wring with a 
wringer until as dry as possible; shake well and hang them to 
dry in a sunny place. When ironing press them with a mod- 
erately hot flat-iron. The secret of the washing of flannels is to 
have the changes of water at the same temperature and not to 
rub on soap. It is also wiser to wring with the wringer and 
not with the hands, as a pressure is better than a twist for wool 
materials. Flannels and all woollen fabrics should be taken off 
the line before thoroughly dry, smoothed ont and folded tightly 
for a few moments, then ironed on the wrong side. Especially 
should this rule apply to embroidered flannels. Blankets are 
washed in the same way. 

When washing silk under-vests make a solution of a table- 
spoonful of ammonia in three-quarters of a pailful of lukewarm 
water. Lay the garments in this and allow them to soak for 
fifteen minutes; then wash with the hands. Wring out the 
garments by squeezing in the hands; rinse in lukewarm water, 
hang in a shady place and when nearly dry iron, first placing 
a cloth over the silk. In washing hose first shake them free of 
dust and lint and then wash and rinse in fresh clear water. 
Black hose are a veritable trap for all the lint from the clothing 
preceding it if washed in water that has already done service. 

Sateen, prints and dark ginghams look much better when no 
soap is used on them. If it is feared that they will fade, soak 
them for thirty minutes in salted water; then wash as follows: 
Make a thin flour starch of two quarts of water and half a 
cupful of flour, dissolving the flour in some of the water while 
cold, then adding boiling water to the amount apportioned. 
Intu a tub containing eight quarts of water pour this starch, and 
when it is dissolved wash the clothes, using no soap. The 
starch clears the print and will usually stiffen it sufficiently. 
Rinse the article in two clear waters and hang in the shade to 
dry. Garments of this kind should be ironed on the wrong side. 
Faded blues are sometimes restored by rinsing in a solution 
made of a8 table-spoonful of acetic acid and four quarts of 
water. 


REMOVAL OF STAINS. 


Iron rust, which is seldom accounted for, should be removed 
as soon as seen. Lay ona generous coating of salt and over 
this squeeze the juice of a lemon until wet. It is not necessary 
to lay the rusty spots in the sun to effect their obliteration. 
When the salt is dry brush it off, and add more if the stain is 
not quite gone. Mildewed linen, unless of long standing, may be 
restored by being dipped in a solution of lime water made by 
adding a spoonful of chloride of lime to a quart of water. 
Repeat two or three times, in reality washing the spots in the 
lime water. [Rinse well or the lime water will make the mate- 
rial tender. This same solution will greatly aid in the bleaching 
of yellowed clothing. Soak the garment in the water for three or 
four hours, or a whole day if it is very yellow; then rinse well 
and hang in the sun. Tar and the black grease spots now 
so likely to appear on the crash skirt in bicycling may be taken 
off with a coating of lard, the spot being rubbed precisely as if 
it were soaped. Wipe the lard off with a soft cloth and then 
wash well. When the stain is on garments that cannot be 
washed spirits of turpentine should be used. Coffee, tea and 
wine stains on fine linen should be taken out before the linen is 
again washed. If boiling water passed through the stain will 
not eradicate it, javelle water will surely do so. This water, a 
very useful article to have always in the laundry, may be bought 
of a druggist or may be made at home as follows: Place two 
pounds of bi-carbonate of soda and two quarts of hot water ina 
porcelain-lined kettle and when the soda is dissolved add half a 
pound of chloride of lime, stirring well with a wooden stick. 
Set the water aside to settle and when clear strain the liquid 
through cheese-cloth and bottle tightly. When using allow half 
a pint of the water to each quart of clear water, and soak the 
stained linen. Several hours’ soaking will usually obliterate all 
stain. Rinse in at least three waters. White goods alone may 
be so treated, as the water will take the color from colored 
goods. 


LAUNDRY SOAP. 


The making of laundry soap seems an unnecessary labor in 
these davs when soap is so cheap, vet it is quite worth one’s 
while. Soap grease is easily gathered in the ordinary family, 
and the fat from some of the meat can be used in no other way. 
All fat from mutton and soup—witb that not needed in beef and 
other meats—should be claiified, strained and set aside for this 
purpose. A prominent cooking lecturer recently urged her 
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pupils to make all the soap needed in the laundry. The formu: 
she gave for the process produces a hard white hard soap that i; 
very satisfactory. The requirements are: 


10 pounds of grease. 

2 pounds of potash. 

2 quarts of cold water. 

2 table-spoonfuls of powdered borax. 


Melt the grease slowly so as not to heat it; place the potash 
in an earthen bowl and add the water and borax. The actin 
of the potash will heat the water, and the whole should bk 
stirred with a wooden stick and left to cool. When the fat ii 
melted pour it into a wooden tub, and when quite cool, almos 
to thickening, and when the potash also is quite cool add th 
latter, pouring it in in a very thin stream and stirring vigoroust. 


After all is added continue the mixing for at least ten minute. | 


when the soap will look ropy and thick. Then pour it into pan 
or a wooden box to a depth of three inches. After standing six 
hours cut it into bars, and the bars into pieces of a size conven- 
ient for handling. The soap will be soft, but after three days 
may be hard enough to be taken from the pans and laid ins 
dry place to harden. This process is very simple and demand: 
for its success only that the potash and grease shall both be coo 
when stirred together. 

There is not space to tell of the requisites for the success of 
the iroping—the clothes dampened over night, the firm, well 
covered ironing-board, the bit of wax tied in a cloth, the smooth 
irons, plenty of holders, etc. All well-appointed kitchens have 
at least three ironing covers, and they should find their way to 
the wash when soiled. These covers are best made of heavy 
unbleached sheeting, remnants of which are usually to be found 
in the shops. BLAIR. 


BROWN BREAD, ROLLS, MUFFINS AND 
GEMS. 
By CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 


It is an acknowledged fact that white bread contains but lit- 
tle nutriment; and if children are to grow into strong. able 
bodied men and women, they should eat largely of grains. 
Bread made from the entire wheat, Graham, corn and rye is far 
more wholesome and, when properly made, quite as appetizing, 
and has, beside, a much less injurious effect upon the teeth 
Below is given a number of tested recipes for bread, rolls, muf- 
fins, gems and biscuits made from the coarser flours. 

ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD.—Take a heaping cupful of Gra- 
ham flour, a cupful of white flour, two cupfuls of entire 
wheat flour, two table-spoonfuls of sugar and a tea-spoonful of 
salt. Sift all together and add enough warm water to make it 
as stiff as ginverbread. Dissolve one fourth of a cake of com- 
pressed yeast in a table-spoonful of warm water and stir it in 
the batter. Mix at night and knead in the morning after stirrinz 
in a table-spoonful of melted butter. Add white flour unt 
the mass can be kneaded easily, let the dough rise an hour and 
a half or until very light. Bake from forty to fifty minutes. 

BROWN BREAD.—Pour a quart of boiling water into a pan 
and add a table-spoonful of butter and two spoonfuls of New 
Orleans molasses. Stir in slowly a cupful of sifted corn-meal. 
When nearly cool add a cupful of soft yeast and Graham 
flour enough to thicken well; cover and leave in a warm place 
over night. In the morning add half a tea-spoonful of salt and 
enough wheat flour to stiffen (usually about a cupful); unix weil 
and pour into greased pans. Cover until very light, then bake ins 
moderate oven from an hour and a quarter to an hourand a half. 

GRAHAM BREAD No. 1.—For one loaf of Graham bread 
dissolve one fourth of a yeast cake in one fourth of a cupful of 
warm water (if preferred, one third of a cupful of soft yeast can 
be used instead), and when cool add a cupful of scalded milk, 
a table-spoonful of molasses, one fourth of a tea-spoonful of salt 
and half a cupful of white flour; then thicken with sifted Gre- 
ham flour to make a batter. Let the mass stand in a warm 
place until light; then stir in Graham flour to make it stiff, pour 
into a baking dish and, when it is half raised, bake for an hour. 

GRAHAM BREAD No. 2—Take a pint of sweet milk, half 
a cupful of molasses, a tea-spoonful of soda and half a tes- 
spoonful of salt. Stir in sifted Graham flour to make a batter 
thin enough to pour into the bread tins. Let it rise, and bake 
in 8 moderate oven for an hour and a quarter. 

GRAHAM BREAD No. 3.—For this take two cupfuls of Gn- 
ham flour, a cupful of white flour, two table-spoonfuls of 
molasses, half a tea-spoonful of salt, half a cupful of yeast and 
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enough warm water to mix well. Pour the mixture into the 
tin at night, cover closely and it will be ready to bake early in 
the morning. 

GRAHAM BREAD No. 4.—Use a quart of sifted Graham 
flour and a scant quart of white flour; mix together and add 
half a cupful of soft yeast, half a cupful of molasses, a pint and 
‘a half of warm water and half a tea-spoonful of salt. Mix and 
beat with a spoon for twenty minutes, cover and let it stand over 
‘aight in a warm place to rise. In the morning make the dough 
into two loaves and set to rise. When twice as high as it was 
when put into the tins it is ready to buke. A moderate oven is 
aeeded. The bread requires from an hour and a quarter to an 
-hour and a half to bake well. 

GRAHAM GEMS.—Into a cupful of fresh sifted Graham flour 
‘jtir a cupful of new milk; add a dust of salt, beat well and 
our into hot gem irons which have been well greased and bake 

ns hot oven. Do not add more flour if you wish the gems to 
ye satisfactory. No baking powder is required. 
. GRAHAM GEMS No. 2.—Take two cupfuls of sifted Graham 
iour, a pinch of salt and a tea-spoonful and a half of baking 
yowder. Mix with sweet milk and bake in hot, greased gem 
rons. 

GRAHAM GEMS No. 3.—For this take a pint of sweet milk, 
hree cupfuls of Graham flour, half a tea-spoonful of salt, two 
ea-spoonfuls of baking powder, a table-spoonful of melted 
utter and two eggs. Beat the eggs and add the milk. salt and 
nutter; sift the baking powder into the Graham flour and stir 
t into the batter, which should be just thick enough te drop 
asily from a spoon. Bake for half an hour in greased gem 
ings which are hot when the batter is poured in. 

GRAHAM BISCUIT No. 1—Use a quart of sifted Graham 
our in a bowl and add half a tea-spoonful of salt and two tea- 
‘poonfuls of baking powder; mix through it two table-spoon- 
als of cold butter, then slowly add enough sweet milk to make 

soft dough; roll thin and cut out with a biscuit cutter. Bake 
1a quick oven for about twenty minutes. 

GRAHAM BISCUIT No. 2.—Stir into cold water enough sifted 

our to make a dough so soft that it can be kneaded and add a 
ust of salt. Flour the board and rolling-pin so that it will not 
ick. Cut out the biscuits and place them on a tin far enough 
part so they will not touch. Bake in a quick oven for half an 
our or until done. It is well to lay them on a sieve to cool 
‘hen done, so that they will not steam. 
GRAHAM MUFFINS.—Mix together a pint of sifted Graham 
am flour, a pint of white flour, half a tea-spoonful of salt, a 
int of warm water, two table-spoonfuls of molasses and nearly 
ae third of a cupful of soft yeast. Mix well and cover. Let 
le mixture rise over night and in the morning beat it well with 
strong spoon and drop it in gem or muffin rings. Let the 
.uffins rise until light and bake in a hot oven. 

GRAHAM MUFFINS, WITH SODA.—Take a pint of Graham 
dur, @ pintof white flour and half a tea-spoonful of salt. Pour 
spoonful of hot water over a tea-spoonful and a quarter of 
ila and when dissolved stir it into a pint of sour milk. Mix 
iis with the flour and a heaping table-spoonful of melted 
itter and two eggs well beaten. Bake in hot muffin rings. 





ED SUGAR AND SOME WAYS TO USE IT. 


With the taste for the decorative developing in every phase of 
istence, it is but little wonder that the genius busily engaged 
ch day in preparing something tempting for the oftimes 
kle appetite should be ever on the alert for ideas new 
d pleasing. And when with small cost and less labor old- 
ne favorite dishes can be made to assume an appearance alto- 
ther new, the triumphant cook is sure to be delighted. Con- 
icuous among the many means employed to bring about these 
anges is red sugar. Perfectly harmless and quite inexpensive, 
adds a touch of color to many a simple dish; and in pleasing 
© eye it pleases the appetite. 
When, as is frequently the custom at dainty luncheon or more 
tely dinner, it is desirable to have one prevailing color, red 
pink chosen, red sugar aids wonderfully in producing the 
sired effect. It can be bought at any first-class grocers, but 
one doubts the purity of that purchase, any reliable chemist 
druggist will color properly the desired quantity of granu- 
ed sugar, of which the finely grained is preferable. Carmine, 
harmless preparation of cochineal, is used and is entirely free 
1m any deleterious substance. If one prefers to color it at 
me, it can be done cheaply and effectively by following accu- 
ely these instructions: 
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To color sugar red, take ten grains of No. 40 carmine and rub 
it into a very fine powder with a small quantity of granulated 
sugar; incorporate this with sufficient granulated sugar to make 
one pound and mix all thoroughly together. Use the red sugar 
in combination with the ordinary granulated sugar, regulating 
the quantity by the shade desired. If a deep shade of red is 
wanted, proportionately more red sugar will be required than 
fora delicate pink. A good proportion for most purposes is 
one fourth of the red sugar to three fourths of the granulated. 
Sometimes, however, the sugar is colored much darker than at 
other times; in this case, of course, a less proportion should be 
used. 

Angel-food cake, delicate and dainty as it is, can be made a 
beautiful pink by using one quarter of the red sugar to three 
quarters of the granulated, both, of course, to be sifted the 
usual number of times. If desired fora ‘‘ pink” function, it can 
easily be made at home and decorated appropriately. 

A decorative icing in pink is made by the accustomed 
method, only substituting about one sixth of red sugar for the 
usual rule. 

The ordinary white cake can be varied most effectively by 
mixing one half the amounts of the recipe the usual way. With 
the other half use enough of the red sugar to produce the 
desired shade; or, mix the entire amounts of the recipe and 
and take out a portion when done, gently stirring in last of all 
sufficient red sugar to tint it properly. Bake in layers, alternat- 
ing the pink with the white; or, in a large cake, produce a 
marbled effect by dropping a spoonful first of one batter then of 
the other, until all is used. In watermelon cake a cupful of 
seeded raisins is added to the pink dough to represent the seeds 
of the melon. This must be arranged with the pink dough in the 
center, the white covering it completely on all sides. <A green 
icing to represent the rind of the melon is especially appropriate 
for this and can easily be effected by adding a little spinach- 
green coloring to the ordinary white icing. 

The little ones early evince a taste for the beautiful and will 
enjoy their cookies much more fora sprinkling of red sugar 
before baking, instead of the accustomed granulated sugar. No 
less pleased are the more matured tastes of the older members of 
the family to perceive a touch of color when pudding or pie is 
brought to the table. To do this sprinkle the top of the 
méringue liberally with red sugar just before it is placed in the 
oven. 

Orange or lemon gelatine can be made a beautiful pink by 
simply sweetening with a small portion of red sugar. A most 
pleasing effect is produced when one half of the gelatine is left 
its natural color, the other half tinted and portions of each 
served to each person. Similarly color blanc mange, custard or 
Bavarian cream. 

Orange sherbet is delightfully refreshing and very effective 
when tinted a pretty pink. Made by the following method, it 
will be found very excellent: the juice of three oranges, the 
juice of one lemon, a heaping cupful of granulated sugar, a 
third of a cupful of red sugar, a pint and a half of water, a table- 
spoonful of gelatine and the whites of two eggs. Boil the sugar 
in a pint of the water and add the gelatine, which has been 
soaked for an hour in the remaining half pint of water. Stir 
over the fire until all is dissolved, then remove from the heat 
and add the orange and lemon juice and strain through a 
cheese-cloth. Freeze the inixture when cold amd when half 
frozen, add the whites of eggs beaten stiff. Lemon sherbet can 
be colored in the same way and is equally inviting. 

Ice-cream also is much more attractive if varied occasionally 
in appearance, and the first time it is served tinted to a dainty 
shade of pink there will be a general inquiry as to what gives 
the peculiarly delicious flavor. Imagination will naturally sus- 
pect the presence of strawberries, raspberries or other fruit. In 
reality, a small portion of red sugar was the only addition 
to the plain vanilla cream, the flavor, however, seeming excep- 
tionally fine. 

In the same way whipped cream can be colored. and if piled 
in a mould or freezer in alternate layers of pink and white, 
with sweet chocolate grated, nuts chopped coarsely, raisins 
seeded and cut fine and citron or candied fruit cut fine, and all 
sprinkled generously between the layers of cream, the whole 
packed in ice and salt and allowed to stand for four or five 
hours, the result is a most attractive as well as delicious dessert 
and one that is surprisingly inexpensive. 

The above are only a few of the ways in which this 
simple ingredient can be used, but they will be suggestive to 
the cook, and enable her to vary.the appearance(of her desserts. 

A. 8. 
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THE ART OF KNITTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN KNITTING. 


k.—Knit plain. 

p.—Purl, or as it is often called, seam. 

pl.—Plain knitting. 

n.— Narrow. 

k 210.—Kuit 2 together. Same as n. 

th o or o.—Throw the thread over the needle. 

Make one.—Make a stitch thus : Throw the thread fn front of the needle and 
knit the next stitch in the ordinary manner. ‘In the next row or round this 
throw-over, or put-over as it is frequently called, is used as a stitch.) Or, knit 
one and purl one out of a stitch. 

To Knit Crossed.—Ingert needle in the back of the stitch and knit as usual. 


8l.—Slip a atitch from the left needle to the right needle without knitting it 

al and b.—Slip and bind. Slip one stitch, knit the next; pass the slipped 
stitch over the knit stitch as in binding off work. 

To Bind or Cast Off.—Either slip or knic the tirst stitch; knit the next: pa 
the first or slip stitch over the second, and repeat as far as directed. 

Row.—Knittivg once across the work when bat two needles are ased. 

Round.—Koitting once around the work when four or more needles are ux, 
as in a sock or stocking 

Repeat.— This means to work designated rows, rounds or portions of work # 
many Umes as directed. 


w= *® Stars or asterisks mean, as mentioned wherever they occur, that the details given between them are to be repeated 
as many times as directed before going on with those detalis which follow the next star. Asanexamples *# K 2, pi, 
th o, and repeat twice more from * (or last ®), means that you are to knitas follows: k 2,pi,thojk 2, p i, tho}; k 2, 
pt, tho, thus repeating the k 2, p |, th o, teice more after making it the first time, making It three times in all before 


proceeding with the next part of the. direction. 


KNOTTED EDGE ROUND DOILY. 


Figure No. 1.—Over after purling and where plain knitting 
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FiaurE No. 1.—Kyittep EDGE For DOILY. 


or narrowing follows makes 2 loops around the needle; o 2 in 
the same order makes 3 loops, which are counted as stitches. 
Where purling follows o 2, make only 1 loop on needle; o 3, 
make only 2 loops; these must be retained as stitches. Cast 
on 52 stitches. 

First row.—K 30 *, 0 2, p 2 to., n, o 3, p 2 to., n, 0 8, p 2 to., 
o 2, thus forming 3 loops on needle which are counted as 
stitches. Sl 1,n3to., b, k 5,02, p2to., k 4in last stitch, by 
knitting Ist on upper thread, 2nd on under thread, 3d on upper 
thread, and 4th on under thread * of stitch. 

Second row.—* Bind off 3, 0 2, p2 to.,o 2, thus forming 3 
loops on needle. SI 1, n 38 to., b,k 8, p1,k 1,02, p2to., n, 
o 3, p 2 to., n, 03, p 2 to., o 2, thus forming 3 loops on needle. 
Sl 1,08 to., b * k 24 leave 2. 

Third row.—K 26*, p 1,k 1, 0 2, p 2 to., n, o 3, p 2 to., n, o 
8, p2to, k 7, p1,k 1, 0 2, p2to., k 4 in last stitch *. 

Fourth row.—* Bind off 3, 0 2, p 2 to, k 9, 0 2, p 2 to., n, o 8, 
p 2 to.. n, 0 3, p 2 to, * k 26, leave 4. 


Fifth row.--K 26, Sixth row.—K 20, leave 6. Seventh row. 
—K 22. Highth row.—K 22, leave 8. Ninth row.—K 22. 
Tenth row.—K16, leave 10. Hleventhrow.—K 18. Trelfth row. 


—K 18, leave 12. Thirteenth row.—K 18. Fourteenth row.— 
KX 12, leave 14. Fifteenth row.—K 14. Sizteenth rcow.—K 14, 
leave 16. Seventeenth row.—K 14. Eighteenth rouw.—K 8, leave 
18. Nineteenth row.—K 10. Twentieth row.—K 10, leave 20. 





Twenty-first row.—K 10. 


Twenty-second row.—K 4, leave % 
Twenty-third row.—K 6. 


Twenty-fourth row —K 6, leave 2. 
Lwenty-fisth row.—_ KK 6. Twenty-sizth row.—Like 2nd from* 
to, * and turn. TZwenty-seventh row.—K 2, repeat iri 
row from * to, *. TZwenty-eighth row.—Like 4th rov 
from * to, * k 4, 0, n, tothe end of row. 

Repeat from first row 15 times. From the 4th rv 
directions are only given for the plain stitches to and 
from the center, repeating from * to * of the Ist, 2nd 
8rd and 4th rows, respectively, for the edge. 


HEART AND SPIDER—-WEB LACE. 


FietreE No. 2.—Cast on 20 stitches. 

First row.—K 38, 0, n, k 1, 0, k 2,0, n, k 1,02,k 
1,0, k 1,0, n,02,n,k 1,02, k 2. 

Second row.—K 3, p1, k 3, p7, k 4, 0, k 3, 0, n, k4 

Third row.—K 8, 0, n, k 1, 0, k 4, 0, n, k 1,0 2.3, 
k 2, 0, k 1, 0, k 3,02, n, k 5. 

Fourth row.—Bind off 2,k 4, p11, k 4,0, k5,o0.0 
k 4. 

Fifth row.—K 8, 0, n, k 1, 0, n, k 2, n,o,n, k 1,02, 
n, k 4, o, k 1, 0, k, 5, 02, n, k1, o 2, k 2. 

Sizth roo.—K 8, p 1, k 8, p15, k 4, on, k1,n,0.1 
k 4. Seventh row.—K 8,0n,k 1, 0, n 4 to., o, bind 
the narrowed stitch over the 0; 0, n, n, 0 2, n 8 to.,k 
9,n8 to.,02,n, kK 5. 

Eighth row.—Bind off 2, k 4, p 18, k 8, drop a loop, 
k 1,0, k 1, 0, n, k 4. 

Ninth row.—K 3, 0, n, k 1, 0, k 2,0, n, n, 02,08 
to,, k 7,n 3 to.,02,n, k1,02,k 2. 

Tenth row.— K 3, p1,k 3, p11, k 4, 0, k 3, 0, mL 

Eleventh row.—K 3,0, n,k 1,0, k 4,0, n, n, 02.2 
3 to., k 5, n 3 to., o 2, n, k 5. 

Twelfth row.—Bind off 2,k 4, p 9, k 4,0, kK 5,0,3 
k 4. 

Thirteenth row.—K 8,0, 0, k 1,0, n, k 2, n, 0,08 
o 2,08 to., k 3,n3 to.,02,n,k 1,02, k 2. 

Fourteenth row.—K38, p 1, k 3, p7, k 4,0,n,k1i,n,o.n kt 

Fifteenth row.—K 8, 0, n, k 1, 04 to., 0, bind the narrowed 
stitch over the 0, 0, D, D, 0 2, n 7 to., 02, n, k 5. 
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FiGuRE No. 2.—HEART AND SPIDER-WEB LAGE. 


Sixteenth row.—Bind off, 2; k 4, p 3,\k 8, drop loop, k 1,! 
k 1, 0,n,k 4. (Repeat/from_Ist_row: 
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DRAWN-WORK AND 


HANDKERCHIEF WITH BORDER OF BRAZILIAN POINT 
AND DRAWN-WORK. 


Figure No. 1.—The center of this handkerchief is of cream- 
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Freure No. 1.—HANDKEROHIEF WITH BORDER OF BRAZILIAN POINT 


colored China _ silk 
with a narrow orna- 
mentation of drawn- 
work. The border is 
of small wheels in Bra- 
zilian point. The 
wheels are made of 
cream-colored sewing 
silk (letter <A), with 
the close-stitched flow- 
er-petaled center darn- 
edin with rose-colored 
silk. The corners in the 
drawn - work border 
are filled in with the 
rose-colored silk also. 
In making Brazilian 
point the only stitches 
used after the found- 
ation threads are laid 
are those used in 
drawn-work. The 
wheels are button- 
hole stitched around 
handkerchief and the 
silk is cut from be- 
neath them. Doileys 
composed of several 
smal] wheels like the 
design represented are 
unique as well as 
beautiful. 


BRAZILIAN POINT. 


Figures Nos. 2, 8, 
4 ann 95.— Brazilian 
point is an exquisite 
lace for borders on 


AND DRawn-WORK. 





No. 3. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4 aND 5.—DESIGNS IN BRAZILIAN 
POINT. 


BRAZILIAN POINT. 


handkerchiefs, and is largely used in conjunction with drawne 
work for doileys and center-pieces. A center-piece with 
hem-stitched hem, and border of drawn-work with corners 
of Brazilian point inserted, makes a dainty piece of work. 
To insert the point, cut out linen the shape and size desired, 
button-hole stitch the point to place by catching through the 
picots on edge of lace to linen, and afterward cut out the 
linen from underneath. It is also attached to the edges of hand. 
kerchiefs in the same manner. (See illustration at figure No. 1.) 

For doileys 
the accompany- 
ing designs, en- 
larged, are used, 
made of silk or 
linen thread. 
The pattern is 
first drawn upon 
a piece of parch- 
ment, after the 
method of lace 
designs, and the 
parchment is 
then stitched to 
a stout bit of 
linen. Upon the 
leading lines of 
the pattern 
threads are laid, 
which are fast- 
ened through 
the pattern and 
linen by means 
of basting stitch- 
es. Then catch 
through each 
loop at top edge 
with needle and 
thread, draw 
evenly and tight 
across pattern, 
then catch with 
a stitch through 
linen all around 
design. This 
holds the laid 
threads in place 
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till pattern is complete. When the skeleton thread pattern 
is completed proceed as in drawn-work stitches, beginning 
from center of pattern. No braid or cloth is used in making 
Brazilian point. When all is finished a sharp knife is passed 
between the pattern and. linen cutting the basting stitches and 
releasing the lace from its pattern. Spool thread No. 80 and 
an ordinary sewing needle are the materials necessary. 
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DRAWN-WORK FINGER-BOWL DOILY. 


Fieure No. 6.—This engraving shows a very handsome finger. 
bowl doily made of fine grass linen. The center is in ‘all. 
over’? drawn-work, while the border is conventional in design 
and finish. A set of doileys should consist of twelve, all differ- 
ing in pattern. 





THE TEA-TABLE. 


There can be slight justice in the charge that professional 
men of to-day are ungenerous, for many of them are quite wil- 
ling to divulge to the laity the secrets of their professions. The 
broad-minded physician tells his patients what to do to make 
professional calls less frequent, while the dentist is not to be 
outdone in giving the best advice to his patients, which if fol- 
lowed will lessen the work to be done in his office. The doctor 
surprisingly declares that after forty years of age men and 
women should be their own physicians. If they have been 
watchful of their especial weaknesses. they have learned how to 
favor and care for them; and, except in crises, professional 
services should not be needed. The dentist, who is no less im- 
portant an attendant to every family, no longer measures his 
success by the amount he collects from his patients, but by the 
condition of the teeth which are under his charge. Making 
the most of present opportunity does not mean that every 
suspicion of failure in the teeth is operated on until half of 
the tooth is pulled apart. A dentist of whose work this 
might be said is but a charlatan and should have no second 
opportunity for such malpracticc. A dentist who takes real 
care of the teeth in his charge watches most attentively the 
spots that may eventually need treatment and states the 
- exact time that he must see the weak places again. Often 
years will elapse before the teeth need filling, but they are 
watched during all that period. Advice as to the care of 
the teeth is generously given. One of these helpful profes- 
sionals declares that one who has sensitive teeth that quickly 
acquire cavities may by a little thought do much to reduce their 
susceptibility to this discouraging condition, and to this end a 
bottle of milk of magnesia should be part of the toilet equip- 
ment. After brushing the teeth at night the magnesia should 
be well shaken and a small quantity held in the mouth a minute 
or so, until the teeth are reached on all sides. Acids form in 
the mouth during sleep, and the magnesia will protect the teeth 
from them,.rendering decay less likely. Still another precau- 
tion on occasion is the use of bi-carbonate of soda. Every one 
knows what it is after eating acids to have the teeth ‘‘on 
edge.’? This is but the softening of the enamel caused by the 
action of the acid; the soda counteracts any such injurious 
effect. When teeth require filling the aim of the up-to-date 
dentist is to have the gold as little in evidence as possible. A row 
of gold teeth in a mouth is a shock to the sensitive, and to-day 
teeth made entirely of gold are less used than formerly. 
There is a new white metal that is much used instead of gold, 
and as it is quite like the tooth itself, it does not emphasize a 
defect. The physician and the dentist who honor their calling 
should be highly prized as friends by their patients. 


THE CHOICE OF WEDDING GIFTS. 


That there are fashions in wedding gifts is well known, and 
unless the Autumn bride makes known the fact that silver will 
be acceptable she is likely to be presented with something else. 
There is much sense behind this reaction against silver, for 
unless a bride and groom are possessed of a goodly income and 
are able to keep a number of servants it is more than foolish to 
load them with a multitude of silver pieces that require constant 
cleaning and that often find no place at all in their daily lives. 
The favorite gifts this Autumn will be etchings, china and cut- 
glass. There has been a deplorable sameness in the choice of 
gifts to the bride, as if there were not an abundance from which 
to choose. Beside the small articles of silver, there are odd 
china pieces, writing-desks, lamps, sets of books, pictures of 
all kinds, vases, sofa-cushions, rugs, doileys, linen in great 
variety, dainty tea-sets, afternoon tea-tables—surely their name 


is legion; and one may fit the gift to a long or short purse. 
When silver is desired—and it is the prerogative of the end-of- 
the-century bride to express some preference as to her gifts— 
the marking upon it is often an embarrassing point to decide. 
Whether it shall have the initials of the bride’s maiden name or 
be marked with the single initial of the bridegroom's name isa 
disputed point. Relations of the bridegroom claim that their 
gifts at least should have the familiar initial of his last name, 
while there have been gifts that have been marked with his 
entire name. The latter circumstance, however, justly invites 
criticism ; wedding gifts are supposed to belong to the bride, 
and they should be marked with her maiden name or initials. 
She surely has none other until after the ceremony. When in 
doubt or not caring to mark the silver, it is best to leave it 
unlettered, in order that the bride herself may choose the 
marking. 
PRESERVING ONE'S APPEARANCE. 


The modern maiden has learned in an exquisite way the 
science of the care of her person; she does not early acquire 
wrinkles, neither does she lose her hair, nor so early have to 
bear the signs of advancing years by its turning gray. The 
secret, for such it is, of this preservation is one that all women 
should know; it surely is more charming for the world to 
gaze upon a fresh youthful face than upon a shrivelled one, 
and upon an abundance of locks than upon too scanty a 
growth to even cover the head. Begin the day with a cold or 
tepid sponge-bath, followed by a vigorous rubbing with a rough 
towel. This starts the circulation into almost a bound and does 
much to preserve the plumpness of face, neck and arms, beside 
rendering colds almost impossible. An occasional hot bath 
with plenty of good soap, followed by a sponging in cold 
water, is taken at night, but not more frequently than twice ® 
week, as hot baths are enervating and encourage a loose, flabby 
condition of the skin. After the hot bath at night cold cream or 
lanolin is rubbed vigorously into the face or, if there are signs 
of yellow spots, zinc oxide ointment is substituted. The face 
is washed each morning with handfuls of hot water, then immedi- 
ately with cold water, thus stirring the circulation and aiding ip 
keeping the muscles plump. The face is then rubbed gently up 
and down and across with both hands—a dry wash, in fact— 
rubbing particularly any wrinkling across the forehead. This is 
the ironing-out of the face, preparatory to the appearance for 
the day. Wrinkles develop by a lack of suppleness and plump- 
ness of the skin, and they may be kept at bay many years by 
careful massage. The hair receives especial attention on the 
part of the assiduous maiden, and particular care is paid to the 
roots, for one should know that if they are healthy the growth 
will be satisfactory. And she wears her hair much more 
loosely than does her less diligent companion, for she believes 
that the air greatly preserves its growth. Each day the hair 
is separated at the roots and the air allowed to freely circulate 
through it. It is a serious error to worship the brush, and treat 
the scalp in such a way as to weaken and kill the roots. For 
victims of the brush it is easy to point to many men, who daily 
brush and brush—the stiffer the implement the better. Bald- 
ness is the certain outcome. A fine-toothed comb is likewise 
shunned as an enemy to the roots of the hair. In warm weather 
it is prudent to wash their hair with a preparation containing 
alcohol, which dries the scalp and’ renders perspiration less 
profuse, this unpleasant feature of the Summer affecting the 
roots of the hair most alarmingly. Very oily hair is washed 
with a shampoo containing sulphur, while a very dry scalp is 
treated to a light application of cream or lanolin. 

EDNAS. WITRERSPOON:- 
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shuttle through the loop and 


3, joining together by one p. 
so as to have a straight edge. 
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TATTING. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN MAKING TATTING. 


d. s—Double-stitch or the two halves forming one stitch. 


NET TIE WITH TATTED ENDS. 
Fiaure No. 1.—In making the triangle on the border ‘‘s, r.” 





Figure No. 1.—NeEt Ti£ witH TaTTeD ENDS. 


will stand for the small rings, ‘‘1. r.’’ for the large ones; every 
ring is joined to the last p. in last ring, by its first p.; ‘‘4" will 
stand for 4 inch of thread 
left before beginning next 
ring. 


* Next, s. r., $, I. r., 4 re 
peat once; s.r., lor, s.r, 
+ knotted to last 4 By draw- 
ing thread under it; pass the 


draw up; l.r., knot, s.r., 4, 
l.r.,4, 3. 7., l.r.,s.r., knot, I. 
r., knot, s. r., knot, 1. r., join 
to first p., knot and tie; make 
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6d.s., close; leave an 4 of 
aninch of thread, 4d.3s.. 7 
p. separated by 2 d.s., 4d. 
8., close; alternate these two 
till you have 10 of each join- 
ing all the small rings to first 
p.. the large rings by first p. 
to last p. in last ring; make 
10 wheels joining 6 in a row 
and 2 straight up from each 
end: with needle and thread 
knot the straight edge of tri- 
angles to the wheels between 
the uprights, and fill in the holes with spider’s-web work. 

Hem a strip of net, 2 yards long and 84 inches wide. 
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FiaurE No. 2.—HANDKERCHIEF BORDER. 


Baste 


*,—-Indicates a repetition as directed wherever a * is seen 


on the tatted ends, button-hole round the inside edges with silk 
and cut away the net from under the tatting, then press. 


HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, 


Fiaurr No. 2.—The easiest way of making this handkerchief 
is to start with the last row and work toward the center. The 
handkerchief may be made of any size desired, depending on 
the number of rosettes employed, but ten or eleven form the 
prettiest size. No. 60 cotton is employed. 

To make a Rosette.—Begin with the center ring consisting of 
1ld.s,1p,*2d.s.,1 p., * repeat between stars till you have 
12 p.; then tie. Work 10 d. 8., join to one picot of center 
ring, 10 d.s., draw. Outer ring: 5d.s8.,1p.,8d.s., 5 p. with 
1 d.s. between, 3d. s8., Ip., 5 d.s., draw. Inner ring: * 10d. 
8., join to 2nd. picot of center ring, 10 d. s., draw. Second outer 
ring: 5 d.8., join to last picot of lst outer ring, 3d.s., 5 p. 
with 1 d. s. between, 3 d. s.,1 p.,5 d.8., draw *. Then repeat 
between last 2 stars till all the picots in the center ring have 
been used; this will give 12 outer and 12 inner rings to the 
rosette. There are 11 of these rosettes required to make the 
outer row; they are attached to each other midway. The 
inner row of the border consists of similar rosettes each of which 
is joined midway to the outer row. The interstices are filled 
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FiaureE No. 4. 
Fieures Nos. 3 anp 4.—TatT- 
TED EDGING AND INSERTION. 


— 


with quatrefoils made as fol- 
lows: *5d.3s., lp., 3d.s., 
fasten to last picot of one 
of the outer rings as shown 
in illustration, 1 d.s., 1p., 
1 d.s., join to lst p. of the 
2nd outer ring, 8d.s., p., 5d. 
g., close. With double 
thread work 5d. s.; repeat 
from * till the quuatrefoil is 
completed. 

At the top of 2nd row of 
border fill interstices with 
trefoils made after the plan 
of the quatrefoils. 

For the ist row of border 
within the rosettes make 5 d. 
s,lp.,5d.s3.,,1p.65d.s., 
close *. Second ring: * 10 
d.s., 1 p., 10 d. s,, draw ; 
Third ring: 5d.s., join to last picot_of 1st/ring, 3 d. s., 
1 p. 1d. 3s, 1 p., 1[d)is:pcfasten sto) center of rosette or 
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trefoil as may be, 1d.s., lp., 1d.s., 1 p., 8d.s., lp, 5d.a, 
close. Fourth ring: 10d.5., join to picot of 2nd ring, 10d.s., 
close. Fifth ring: 5d.s., join to last picot of 3rd ring, 5d.s., 
1p., 5d.s., close. * Repeat between last 2 stars. In turn- 
ing a corner one large ring on each side is not attached to 
rosettes or trefoils, but the center one is caught to two picots to 
produce the curve. 

The innermost row is worked as follows: First ring: 5 d.s., 
1 p., 5d. s.,1p.5d.s., close. Second ring: * 10 d.s., fasten 
to picot of 2nd ring of the preceding row, 10 d.s., close. Third 
ring: 5 d. 8., join to last picot of lst ring, 8 d.s., 5 p. with 1 d. 
8. between, 3d.s., 1 p., 5d. 38., close. Fourth ring: 10d. s., 
join to picot of 2nd ring of preceding row, 10 d.5s., close. Fifth 
ring: 5 d.s., join to last picot of 8rd ring, 5 d.s.,1p., 5d.s., 
close *. Repeat between last 2 stars. In turning corner omit 
the 1st and 3rd rings to form curve. 


TATTED EDGING AND INSERTION. 


Ficurres Nos. 8 anp 4.-—Linen thread No. 100, or finer 
if desired, two shuttles, and a sewing needle that will carry 
the thread are needed in making this edging and insertion. 
First make the wheels. Take 1 shuttle and make the center of 
21d. s. and 20 p., make p. $ inch Jong, draw up and tie; cut 
thread, then tie the threads of the 2 shuttles to 2 p. of center, 
take the 2 threads and make chain of 8 d. s. and 7 p.; join to 2 
p. of center, make 8 more d. 8. and 7 p., join to next 2 p. of 
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center; continue around center, making 10 chains; join last 
chain to Ist, tie and cut threads. Make as many wheels as 
desired for the lace. Each point has 6, take needle and thread 
and join 1st 8 wheels at the sides, then join 2 between the 8 
then 1 on the point; make next point like 1st, joining to the 1st 
8 wheels; make as many points as the length of lace requires. 
Next make a double row of clover leaves at the the top of the 
points thus: Take 1 shuttle and make a leaf of 3 rings, 1st ring 
of 20 d. s. and 9 p. separated by 2d. 8. Make 2nd ring like Ist 
ring, join lst p. to last p. of 1st ring, join 5th p. to middle of 
1st wheel at side. Make 8rd ring, join at side of 2nd ring, tum; 
tie on 2nd shuttle thread, and make stem of the 2 threads of 14 
d. s., then with 1 shuttle make another clover leaf, turn. Make 
stem with the 2 threads same as Ist; make another clover leaf 
like 1st, join middle ring to 2nd wheel, turn; continue making 
stems and leaves the length of lace and break thread. With 1 
shuttle make the top edge of lace with 2 rows of rings, thus: 
Make small ring of 4 d. 8. and 8 p., turn, Make large ring of 20 
d. s. and 9 p., join 5th p. to middle ring of 1st clover leaf, turn. 
Make small ring, turn; make small ring, turn; make large ring, 
turn; make small ring, turn; make small ring, turn; make 
small ring; make large ring, join 5th p. to 2nd clover leaf, turn; 
continue the length of lace. 

To make the Insertion:—Work two rows of rings like top 
edge of lace. Then make clover leaves and stems as before, 
joining them by picots to the rows of rings, as seen in the 
engraving, 





THE MOTHERS’ CONGRESS AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 


By ELAINE GOODALE KASTMAN. 


There are really two distinct conceptions possible of this 
Mothers’ Congress and its office. It may be regarded and 
intended simply as an annual conference of parents and teach- 
ers upon matters which concern the welfare of the child; or 
it may be, and, in fact, has been, set up as an organized society— 
a general federation of mothers’ and home-makers’ clubs. The 
first Congress, beld in Washington over a year ago, was cer- 
tainly unique of its kind—a mothers’ convention, to which all 
were invited, and which attracted many well-known persons 
and much favorable comment. The second, held in May of 
this year, undertook to be all this and something more. 

As a conference simply was this second meeting an unqual- 
ified success? 
first, that the programme was too long, covering six days and 
seventeen rather lengthy sessions; second, that it included a 
good deal of irrelevant matter and some that was hopelessly 
commonplace. Topics which had nothing to do with the avowed 
objects of the Congress— might very well have been omitted. 
In a few cases we suffered from the exploitation of certain 
fads, and in more from high-sounding generalizations and moral 
truisms. <A three-days’ programme, every speaker upon which 
should make a distinct contribution to a vital subject, might not 
be easy to arrange, but we shall all agree that such a programme 
would be in itself a pledge of the permanent value of the Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

It was noticeable that the most important papers presented at 
this meeting—papers which by virtue of their logical thought 
and literary finish will be certain to repay careful reading in 
magazine or pamphlet form—were not presented by the best 
speakers. Dr. W. H. Hailmann is not an effective speaker, but 
his ideas on the ‘Mission of Childhood’’ were beautiful 
in themselves and beautifully expressed. He laid great stress 
upon the complete dependence and amazing teachableness of the 
child, as separating it from the young of the brute creation. 
The child, said he, is the true founder of the family; he it is 
who establishes the relation of husband and wife. Father, 
mother and child are the conscious terminal elements of human- 
ity, symbolized by Froebel as light, love and life. The child is 
not a little animal, nor even a little savage, but rather an un- 
corrupted possibility—the latest thought of God. Rational edu- 
cation will ignore and not emphasize the cruder and baser part 
of its inheritance. In childhood we have the unlimited beyond 
—the very abrogation of death! 

Miss Mary E. Burt does not appear to much advantage in the 
matter of delivery; nevertheless, her paper on ‘‘ Literature for 


Two criticisms at once suggest themselves; | 


Children” (I think she said that it had already been read four 
or five times) embodied the ripe thought and experience of an 
exceptionally able woman. It was a strong plea for ‘“ real 
books’ for children, for undiluted literature—‘‘ children love 
the ring of the original author’’-—and it contained many salu- 
tary suggestions and much vigorous condemnation of the mer- 
cenary school-book publisher and the ‘‘ deadly little reader.” 
The fulness of illustration and the sane, quiet humor of this 
paper set it quite apart from the ordinary product of the high- 
strung feminine mind. 

Prof. DuBois, of Atlanta University, is one of the foremost 
educators of the colored race, and his ‘“ History of the Negro 
Home” takes rank among the best things of the Congress. 
His description of the polygamous family of the African negro, 
with the stern protection afforded to its women, the parallel 
drawn between clan life and plantation life, and the frank char- 
acterization of ‘‘the new polygamy’? as much worse than the 
old—all were well conceived and forcibly presented in the 
purest diction. The church, he continued, soon became the 
center of awakening thought among the slaves, and later among 
the freedmen—a social, even more than a religious institution— 
but the women remained a sacrifice! To-day one-half of the 
negroes can read and write; they work better than ever before; 
they own a quarter of a million homes; but all this progreas., 
with its attendant cost and strain, is attained largely at the 
expense of the negro home! He closed with a strong appeal 
for protection for the negro girl and enlightenment for the negro 
mother. 

Among the bright platform speakers of the Congress were 
Mrs. Helen Gardner, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, the Countess 
di Brazza, with her somewhat intense and vehement manner, 
and Miss Janet Richards, of Washington. 

Aside from speakers and lecturers of note, there were several 
helpful, practical papers and talks by amateurs. As an exam- 
ple of this class, I might cite Mrs. Fischel, of St. Louis, who 
spoke on domestic science teaching and its ethical value, and 
whose model lesson in fire-making was really very interesting. 
Miss Hofer, of Chicago, read a paper on ‘‘ Childhood in Music,” 
and illustrated it by singing several nursery and kindergarten 
songs. Mrs. West, of Washington, gave a detailed account of 
the progress thus far made in establishing training schools for 
children’s nurses, usually in connection with hospitals for chil- 
dren. There was also expert discussion of the best methods of 
educating blind, deaf and otherwise defective children. 

Of interesting personalities there, were.not.a few. Mrs. Han- 
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nah Sorensen, of Utah, who never spoke a word of our language 
until after she was fifty years old, told in clear, emphatic Eng- 
lish of the ‘‘ mothers’ classes’? which she instructed in the 
‘‘ physical side of motherhood.” A quaint little figure in black 
garb was that of Mrs. Johanna Moore, organizer of the ‘‘ fireside 
schools’’ among the negro women of the Suuth. Mrs. Cooper, 
of Arkansas, who has done a philanthropic work ia establishing 
kindergartens there, is a woman of a wholly different type, and 
of quite unusual attractiveness; and Mrs. Cassidy, the lady 
principal of a school for girls near Washington, has no less per- 
sonal charm. Mrs. Birney, and most of her immediate associ- 
ates, are nothing if not womanly in voice, manner and expression. 

I must say a word as to the attempted incorporsation of the 
‘*Mothers’ Congress’? as a permanent society. There were 
found to be serious difficulties in the way. Two hundred and 
twenty-four delegates registered from thirty States and Terri- 
tories, but certainly more than half of these were accredited by 
organizations other than mothers’ clubs, such as branches of the 
W. C. T. U., kindergarten unions and large miscellaneous clubs 
with an educational department. Nearly two-thirds of all the 
delegates were from the District of Columbia, New York and 
Pennsylvania, combined, and the West and South were but 
sparingly represented, although it is believed that this ‘‘ mothers’ 
movement” is gaining most rapidly in the West. The new con- 
stitution, as drafted in committee, provided for complete organi- 
zation by States, each State to be represented in the National 
Congress by one member on the Board of Managers, and by 
several delegates to the annual convention in Washington. So 
much opposition developed, however, when this plan came up 
for discussion that the state auxiliaries were all Dut ignored, and 
it was provided that not only local clubs, but also individuals 
who had no club affiliations, might directly join the Congress. 
These last are associate members and cannot vote. 

It is uncertain just how the members of the Board of Mana- 
gers are to be chosen, in the absence of any state organization. 
South Dakota, which was represented at the Congress by its 
State president, is the only State beside New York to have al- 
ready an organized federation of mothers’ clubs, and the demand 
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for State organization seems to come mainly from the West. It 
is clear that the heavy expense of sending even one delegate to 
Washington from a local club in a far-distant State will pre- 
clude the possibility of fair representation of all sections at the 
National Congress, and that State conferences would be much 
to the advantage of the remoter states. The officers of last year 
were mainly re-elected, to serve for three years. | 

The financial side of the new organization is not without its 
embarrassments. All expenses have hitherto been met by the 
generosity of one woman, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, of Washington 
and California. It is now deemed necessary for the society to 
become self-supporting; and since money has not been spared 
in making the arrangements for these two first conferences, a 
standard has been set that it will not be easy to reach with no 
outside resources at command. The dues imposed by the Con. 
stitution will, it is feared, prove a heavy tax upon small local 
circles (inany of which have never exacted a fee of any kind) 
and may even deter them in many cases from joining the Con- 
gress at all. Unless a large number join, the dues will not 
nearly pay expenses, and funds are solicited through the medium 
of life and honorary memberships, calling for payments of 
twenty-five, fifty and a hundred dollars. 

It would not be fair to close without a short summary of the 
hopeful features of the Congress. The set of resolutions adopted 
at its close endorsed some good ideas, such as the teaching of 
domestic science in the public schools, and placing destitute 
children in homes rather than in institutions. It was decided to 
accept a cordial invitation from Omaha to hold a Congress at 
its exposition in October. It is well for us to realize that the 
good to be got from more association and the magnetism of 
numbers is distinctly limited, and that individual effort counts 
for more than listening to the best of lectures and reading the 
best of books. The inspirational and educational velue of such 
& meeting constitutes its chief, if not its only claim, to existence; 
and upon these grounds we who believe in an enlightened 
motherhood, awakening to full consciousness of its power, may 
safely wish the Congress of Mothers success us a movement, and 
as an influence toward social regeneration. 





THE CARE 


It is hard to believe that liberally educated persons and cer- 
tain members of cultured families still know no better than to 
turn down the corner of a leaf to mark their place, when book- 
marks are so cheap and so easily made. A strip of paper, a 
ribbon or a string will serve as one. But to turn down a leaf 
is to make an ineradicable blemigh ; it stays forever, as no man- 
ipulation can perfectly obliterate it. To think of a nice volume 
or a bound magazine dog-eared in this way is shocking. 
The best one can do about it is to moisten the back of the crease 
and stretch out the leaf or press it flat—and in the future be care- 
ful that the creaser and turner-down of leaves does not get near 
one’s books again. 

Another deplorable habit is that of placing thick letters, spec- 
tacles in their cases, scissors and other similar articles between 
the leaves. One is not surprised to hear that a certain man 
who put his spectacles in the Bible did not find them for two 
years. Of course, if he had read the book much he would 
never have put them there. <A paper in a large university city 
in civilized New England told in a recent article of various 
things which have been found in books returned to that city’s 
public library. They consisted of hair-pins, hat-pins, postal 
cards, letters, scissors, photographs and sometimes keys. A 
real estate mortgage and a life insurance policy were found, 
and a number of bills receipted and unreceipted. 

Handling books with soiled hands must be common, or so 
many soiled books would not be seen. Bringing books near 
liquids and food and leaving them intermingled promiscuously 
is not a rare thing. In some cases books are even used as 
trenchers to hold up some food or drink and are laid down to hold 
a door open. The reader will not have hard work to remember 
to have more than once seen a volume standing perpendicularly 
or sideways on the window sill to prop up the sash. If the 
shower does not come, as it sometimes does to wet and ruin the 
volume, the wrenching of it into shape will in a little time 
accomplish the same result. 


scendants. 


OF BOOKS. 


Writing in a book, except it be the owner’s name or a presen- 
tation legend on the fly-leaf, is a detriment and an offence. The 
only exception to this is when Carlyle or Tennyson or some one 
else of conceded genius does it. We do not object to the 
author’s autograph in a book; but we do object to seeing mis- 
cellaneous signatures indelibly inked on the title page. A book- 
plate serves well to indicate ownership and becomes decorative 
and interesting beside. 

Books on shelves are often allowed to tilt side-wise like a row of 
bricks about to fall, with the certainty that they will be twisted or 
tortured out of shape in due time by the unnatural and improper 
pressure exerted upon them. They should be made to stand up 
on their bases even if a certain number must be laid down hori- 
zontally on the shelf in order to effect this object. Turning a 
book down when open is a rude way to handle it and usually 
causes some discreditable injury; and tossing books pell-mell 
together as you would toss a tangled bunch of jack-straws, 
whether one or two or open or not, is barbarous. 

If books are put where the sun steadily or frequently falls 
upon them, they become faded and injured; and where too much 
dust is they become begrimed and otherwise damaged. In 
almost all libraries where books are much used mould is apt to 
manifest itself on the corners, some bindings being especially 
sensitive to it. When mould appears the books should be care- 
fully wiped and the room where they repose should be venti- 
lated. In some libraries two or three test bindings are placed 
in cases in different parts of the roum and are inspected as often 
as seems necessary for the appearance of mould. If none is 
to be found on them, there is no necessity of examining the rest. 

The ill treatment which books receive should not be attributed 
to any characteristic defect of children or degenerate adults; it 
is common almost everywhere that books go. There is no real 
reason why books should not last perfectly well during their 
owner’s life and start off on a-second century to bless his de- 
JOEL BENTON. 
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NOVELTIES IN TARLE CENTERS. 


By EMMA HAYWOC™ 


Table draperies are as much in demand as ever. In the 
August issue of this magazine was illustrated a set of six 
designs suitable for dessert doileys or luncheon finger napkins, 
the simple floral sprays filling one corner only. 

The round center-piece with forget-me-nots for its motive, 





forming one of the three table centers shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations, would harmonize admirably with the designs 
for doileys mentioned. The two remaining center-pieces are 
patriotic in character and are the greatest novelty, but table 
draperies of this description are for use on special occasions 
only. Though requiring in the working very neat and careful 
handling, they are, nevertheless, easily within the reach of any- 
one accustomed to embroider. 

The coloring can be modified sufficiently for artistic effect 
without destroying the feeling of the national colors. The strong 
bright red and blue that looks picturesque enough floating in the 
breezes, before exposure to the weather has toned them down. 
would hardly be pleasing when transferred to dead-white linen ; 
such a background would intensify the crudeness that is dis- 
pelled in the atmosphere filled with sky and landscape. So we 
may take soft terra-cotta reds in place of scarlet and old-delft 
blue in place of the strong tone that forms the ground of the 
United States flag. 

Coming down to details, the scheme of color suggested for the 
design with the crossed flags is to button-hole the border with 
cream-colored silk. The braid sold for Honiton-lace work is 
well adapted to the purpose or filo floss answers perfectly, a 
double strand being used. Filo floss should be employed also 
for‘the rest of the embroidery, but only one strand should be 
taken to ensure a nice even surface. The four large stars 
between the groups of flags can be worked solidly or in outline 
with a rich gold color matching as nearly as possible the color 
of the precious metal. The small stars within the pointed scol- 
lops can be put in with the same, as may also the stars on the 
two groups of naval flags between the groups presenting artistic- 
ally crossed United States flags. The naval flags should have a 
plain ground of blue. Two or even three shades can be used 
to give the necessary play of light and shade. Here the skill of 
the individual worker will be tested. The shading of the draw- 
ing should be followed as far as possible; if closely adhered to, 
it will be found a great help. The bow-knots can be worked in 
two shades of gold color on the same tone as the stars. Work 
the stars of the Union in the American flags with cream-white. 
All the white stripes should be worked with cream-white to 


match the scollops. 
brown, 

The second patriotic design is a little less pronounced in char- 
acter but will work out well. The laurel wreath enclosing the 
United States colors on the shield belonging to the President's 
flag is very graceful in character, while the sprays in the 
remaining corners give a pleasing variety. The laurel leaves 
are worked in two or three shades of green. The best way to 
treat the leaves is to work them in satin stitch, taking two 
shades for each leaflet, working from the outside to the center 
and keeping the stitches as slanting as possible; in this way the 
vein expresses itself and should not be outlined. Use the two 
darker shades towards the base of the wreath and stems of the 
sprays, reserving the lightest tone to blend with the midd!e 
shade towards the top. The berries may be worked with red. 
The jewels within the scollops are blue and red alternated ; the 
scollops are put in with cream-white. The shield when finished 
must be delicately outlined with a rich burnt-sienna brown to 
give it sufficient force. 

The jewels are worked in satin stitch. In order to preserve a 
good circle one should always commence in the center instead 
of at one side. To raise them a little they should be worked 
first one way, then crossed in the opposite direction. 

The remaining design is very dainty and works out charm- 
ingly according to the following scheme of color: Take for the 
scollops, which are in button-hole stitch, a faint shade of 
salmon-pink just off white; for the scrolls enclosing the lace- 
like fillings choose the next two darker shades of the same tone 
of salmon-pink. There is a new line of yellowish-pinks in the 
Asiatic filo floss that gives just the required tone. Work the 
fillings with pale-straw color. In the spaces that are filled with 
crossed lines held down with a crossed stitch the crossed stitch 
must be put in with the same tone of color, only at least two 
shades darker. For the forget-me-nots take two shades of blue 
the color of a sunset sky near the horizon. The centers are put 
in with a raw-sienna shade in French knots. The foliage should 
be worked with pale olive-greens, and a little of the salmon- 
pink must be introduced in the buds. The honey-comb stitch 
is worked into the material and not on the surface, as for a lace 


The flag poles can be put in with golden- 





filling. The scrolls are worked in satin stitch slanted as shown 
in the drawing. 

The foundation of all these draperies should be a good round- 
thread linen heavy enough to lie flat on the table. Much 
depends on the manner in which work,of this kind ts cared for 
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all-important point. Take the piece of work wet as it is, lay it 
face down on a clean cloth over a thick blanket and iron until 


when not in use. Proper care will preserve its freshness for a 


long time. It is best to put all embroideries away flat without 
folding; but if want of 
space forbids this, each piece 
should be folded over only 
once, with a roll of tissue 
paper placed in the center to 
prevent creasing. 

The fast-dye silks wash 
beautifully, if only ordinary 
care is exercised. It cannot 
be too often impressed upon 
readers that colored silks, no 
matter how reliable as fast 
dyed, will not stand the or- 
dinary methods in washing 
and that certain rules must 
be adhered to in order to 
ensure success. First, only 
pure soap, such as is per- 
fectly free from caustic pro- 
perties, should be employed; 
next, the embroideries should 
not be rubbed in the usual 
way, but between the hands 
after first making a lather of 
the soap. The water may be 
just hot enough to allow of 
placing one’s hands in it. Only 
one piece should be washed 
atatime. Rinse thoroughly 
in cold water as soon as 
cleansed; squeeze the water 
out in a soft cloth, but do 
not wring the article. Before beginning to wash, the irons 





quite dry. If properly done, 
the silks will then have a 
gloss like satin, and the fact 
of ironing the linen while 
still wet iikewise imparts a 
siight stiffness that is very 
desirable. On no account 
must any kind of stiffening 
be added. 

It is generally necessary 
to press the work when fin- 
ished, however well it may 
be done. For pressing only 
some persons like to dip the 
piece in cold water first, but 
this is unnecessary. The 
simplest way is to lay the 
work face down on the iron- 
ing sheet, then rinse a piece 
of soft old linen or muslin 
in water, wring it out, place 
it on the back of the em- 
broidery and iron with a 
very hot iron until quite dry. 
This method answers per- 
fectly. The steam produced 
by ironing over a wet cloth 
will in a great measure bring 
up the gloss of the silks 
again even when it has been 
lost in the working, but un- 
less the iron is hot enough 
to steam the work well, the same success cannot be attained. 


should be in readiness—that is, very hot indeed; this is an Attention to these details will produce good results. 





AMONG THE NEWEST BROOKS. 


From D. Appleton and Company, New York: 

Evelyn Innes, by George Moore. 

Arachne, 2 vols.. by Georg Ebers. 

Lucky Bargee, by Harry Lander. 

A Trooper of the Empress, by Clinton Ross. 

Materfamitias, by Ada Cambridge. 

Evelyn Innes, by George Moore, is a surprise to those who 
know esther Waters. It is a musical novel, with a large range 
of musical history, musical biography and the technique and 
spirit of ancient and modern compositions; its other element is 
the finesse of morality and the influences of a predisposed con- 
science trained by church instruction and religious habit. 
George Moore’s characters are keenly alive to material emo- 
tions, and he plays with these and upon spiritual ones as if the 
latter were real to his heroine, who has sensations without 
motives—a woman who is moved only by physical sensations, 
who allows herself to bestow at the same time upon two lovers 
@ passionate devotion which she miscalls love. She is always 
searching in the recesses of her mind for reasons for her con- 
duct, but she finds none to account for this distribution of 
affection. She cannot get at her own motives to bring them 
into clear consciousness and the search wearies her—and the 
reader. Her immense success as an operatic star and by what 
mental and vocal processes she reached it is the creation of 
literary genius, but those by which she argues herself into 
unfaithfulness to a man to whom she owes all the opportunity 
that make her famous and who in the main is a gentleman, is 
tedious and fatiguing. She was neither faithful nor trustful to 
her father; in fact, she is a creature the like of which could not 
exist and be sane. Her mental obliquity was due, in fact. doubt- 
less. to the sensuality of her nature, as well as to a loathing of 
monotony. When, through fear of punishment hereafter. the 
heroine returns for a time to obedience to the demands of her 
church, her ecstacy is sensuous, though her emotions are not so 
mamed by George Moore. The last part of his story of the 
xnusical heroine is the evolution of a nun’s soul, but no reader 


can believe ‘‘ Evelyn Innes’ capable of a persistently religious 
life. No mood or affection is continuous in her. She sought a 
blameless life, but back of her emotions in the convent was a 
pleased vanity that she was a thrilling novelty to her surround- 
ings. Character drawing is seldom cleverer than in this story, 
though in kindness to the public fewer lines might have been 
used in the pictures. 

Georg Ebers writes in a way to justify the brilliant play of his 
imagination upon historical records and traditions. His subjects 
are chosen with a skill that of itself is genius. Arachne, his 
latest novel, which is in two volumes, is set years before Chris- 
tianity and at a time when Olympian gods and less heavenly 
divinities were supposed to watch over and rule the destinies of 
individuals and nations. A strong and curious flavor is given to 
brilliant conversations between Greeks, Egyptians, Galatians 
and Priamides in which the sly influences of these uuseen 
powers are deferred to. The Greek’s courage, selfishness, love 
of beauty in art and living, the era of divergence from ideality 
to reality in sculpture, the domestic, social and political customs 
and costumes of the times, the cruelties and the utter inability 
to regret a misdeed or appreciate a favor glow in the search- 
light thrown back on the lives of men and women who will 
forever influence civilization through literature and art. One 
can readily pardon Ebers’ iterations for the sake of the noble 
impulses he stirs while pleading for a measure of realism in the 
ideality of art. To read this tragic story is at first to enter 
reluctantly into a long past age and the life and thought in 
Alexandria and Pergamus; but when the book is closed one 
overtakes himself with regret among the people of to-day and 
their less heroic and less beautiful environment. From many 
points of view Arachne is a brilliant story, and from all points 
one that educates whomsoever has a taste for Grecian and 
Egyptian history. The tale leaves a conscious familiarity with 
what we call mythology and the personality and powers of Jove 
apd the gods who range below him. 

Literary skill and uncommon ingenuity of construction are 
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applied to the telling of the story of Lucky Bargee. Only the 
brilliancy of its methods makes a reading of the entire novel 
possible to sensitive persons. To the reformer, the philanthro- 
pist and sociologist it will prove valuable; its insight into 
characters that are familiar with little else than squalor and 
want or those who have reached it through lack of forces in 
character or, perhaps, by hard luck, if there be such a 
thing as luck, is appallingly keen and deep. There are aspects 
of brutality in the story that might well have been omitted, 
and the hero need not, after he knew better conditions of 
thought and living, have shocked the refined girl who was 
inclined to love him and to whom he was deeply attached, by 
accounts of earlier vicious, even criminal misdoings that were 
wholly apart from his present life and which were left far behind 
him; these tales need not have been related to make miserable 
a delicately reared girl. These and other false notes hurt but 
cannot spoil the story, because it is truly a great production 
along lines that to-day are stirring minds and which are making 
for a happier and cleaner civilization. 

An exciting tale of conflicts between Boers and Englishmen, 
due to greed for territory and what rich territory means, of men 
that are courageous and honest, others who have neither quality 
though not lacking in cunning, and women who are clever and 
loyal make up A 7'0oper the Empress, a story of wild adven- 
ture in Bela Land and Nitora and a triumph for justice, if a com- 
promise according to the policy of empire may be called that. 
Clinton Ross writes stories of a stirring and human sort that 
appeal to an immense public. 

Ada Cambridge’s Materfamilias is, as its name implies, a 
domestic story. Husband and children are hers, and if she is 
not first, last and always recognized as a perfect wife and 
parent, she makes the offenders other than happy. She doesn’t 
plan to be exacting, but she is; she means to be generous of 
affection and is, but she requires ample returns. She is sweetly 
unreasonable and also sweetly resentful—that is, sweet from her 
own point of view. This type of wife and mother is not alto- 
gether uncommon. 


From Frederick A. Stokes Company : 

Northward Over the Great Ice, by Robert E. Peary, C. E. U. 
8. N. | 

Javan-Ben-Seir, by Walker Kennedy. 

From Sir John Franklin to Andrée, with many a brave ven- 
ture in between, not the least and, perhaps, the greatest of Arctic 
explorers is Peary. Nansen had his epoch of glory and doubt- 
less deserved it, in spite of the adverse criticism to which he has 
been subjected. Of Peary only one opinion holds. He went 
with ship and sledge wherever he says he did, endured what he 
described and learned to a certainty what he relates of the frozen 
mysteries and of the elementary folk who are content to exist in 
snow and ice. His accounts of life and work along the shores 
and in the interior ice-cap of Northern Greenland in the years 
1886, 1891 and 1897 command eager attention. About eight 
hundred illustrations, photographic for the most part, open the 
eyes of the understanding more plainly than words. The maps 
and diagrams are invaluable. Peary’s tranquil endurance and 
that of his brave, cheery wife command admiration. The 
scientific value may not be correctly measured at this time, 
because we are in point of time near Peary'’s conclusions and 
too far away from the final results that may be established 
by future explorers. But conclusions are’ not essential at this 
date; the world has a distinct gratification in the adventurous 
lives of the group that sailed in the Kite and Falcon from Sum- 
mer seas into ice-floes and ice-bergs, from diurnal dawns and 
twilights to those which appeared only semi-annually and to all 
that prolonged nights and long bright days mean to those 
unfamiliar with them. The volumes are enthralling, whether 
describing Arctic Saharas, the homes of auks and eider-ducks 
or the ‘‘ Little Smith Tribe,” the most northerly human beings 
in the world. The simple modes of existence whereby this 
curious race and its customs are perpetuated are strangely 
absorbing. It is believed that this tribe of primitive habits and 
beliefs is a remnant of ancient Siberians driven out upon the 
Arctic sea by an invasion of Tartars in the Middle Ages. How 
they make themselves happy is a problem for the altruist, but 
the process appears to be distinctly understood by themselves. 
There is the charm of simplicity in Peary’s method of telling 
his story and an apparent unconsciousness of his own heroisms 
that is as delightful in explorers as it is uncommon to most 
adventures into the unknown. 

Javan-Ben-Seir is the title of Walker Kennedy’s semi-historic 
novel, the hero providing the name. It is written of the Jews 
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at the time of King Solomon’s death, when two aspirants for his 
throne, Rehoboam and Jeroboam, divided God’s people into 
two antagonistic political purties and war and enmity made 
misery where unity and peace had ever been. Solomon hail 
angered his peuple by compelling them to perform labor utterly 
abhorent to their pride—even to the building of temples, wheu 
in his old age his wives and concubines drew him to idolatry. 
Jews were taught to conscientiously obey authority and to keep 
strictly the command: ‘‘Thou shalt speak no evil of the rulers 
of thy people.” Kennedy has seized the moment for drawing 
a most absorbing romance out of their wretchedness, and it is 
told with charming grace and skill. The book will delight 
students of Hebrew, so rich is its color, so hervic its men, so 
beautiful its women, so cunningly wicked its villains and so 
steadfast the uprightness of its best men, both in the tribe of 
Judah and in those of Israel. Its fervent hates, dutiful and 
terrible revenges, the patriarchal adherence to family ties are all 
so vividly described that readers cannot escape an impression 
that it may de biblical history. 


From The Macmillan Company, New York and London: 

Helbeck of Bannisdale, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

At You-All’s House, by James Newtown Baskett. 

The Forest Lovers, by Maurice Hewlett. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward writes with a motive, which of itself is 
always interesting, whether or not it is worthy of her pen. Her first 
novel and her last are founded upon church creeds. To many 
readers ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,”’ her second hero will be a bigot, 
though he is only a sincere believer. If Mrs. Ward’s intention 
was to depict the asceticism and the arrogance of conviction, the 
greatness and the littleness of inflexible dogmas and the obstinacy 
of the meek, she has not failed of her purpose; if she planned 
to picture the egotism, the vanity, the unknowing stubbornness 
of confessed disbelievers she has succeeded. Mrs. Ward does 
not, nor need she attempt, persuade reflecting readers that 
religion is a matter of inheritance, of habit, temperament and 
personal need. Hunger of the human soul she admits, but she 
fails to explain upon what it should live or even what it should 
desire. So Jong as pain and death remain, she says, man will 
always be at heart a mystic. The story is one of the love and 
betrothal of a Roman Catholic and an unbeliever in any reveaied 
religion. Education, breeding and social charm endow the pair 
and should have made them happy. but their spiritual convic- 
tions were at war. That Mrs. Ward is not herself truly reverent 
of one particular church is a truth not far to seek in this inter- 
esting romance. What she does not want to say for herself she 
quotes from others. She says of her heroine that her father 
made her ‘‘a child of knowledge, a child of freedom, a child of 
revolution—and trusted everything to the passionate loyalty of 
the woman.’’ Out of such a character, in Jove with a man of 
turbulent impulses held in leash by stern religious obligationa. 
Mrs. Ward's tragedy is wrought. Whether approving its 
author’s attitude or the purpose of the novel the reader will follow 
it breathlessly, at times hating and as often adoring its heroine, 
loving and reverencing or execrating its hero. Its conclusion 
is inevitable, but many a reader will wish it otherwise, so real, 
so human, so clinging a hold upon his sympathies will its two 
chief characters gain. 

Almost all the States in the United States have been sketched 
with skill by observant writers who have told us of their skies 
and fields, their houses and their products, their individualities 
of speech manners, social and religious customs; but until now 
Missouri has had no worthy protrayal. Its story happily has 
awaited the pen of James Newton Baskett, who quaintly calls 
this account of his native state At You-All’s House. The tale is, 
as he says, a Nature story, and,is as idyllic as if it were written 
by a poet who was not a farmer’s son. His hero, a lad almost 
& man. plows and sows and reaps and observes and cuonsiders. 
What he perceives in Nature’s methods he utilizes in his own 
life to the uplifting of labor to high intellectual conclusions. Of 
course, the novel has a love thread spinning through it, all 
tangled in with the flutter and songs of birds and the humming 
of bees and the beauty and fragrance of flowers and the manner 
in which they perpetuate their species in a way to establish 
variations or to maintain types. Nothing to-day is more inter- 
esting to thoughtful persons than the habits of inarticulate 
things, animal and vegetable. Each has its share of intelligence. 
at least so students of Nature assert. Habitual selection ard 
cross fertilization have combined in plant life to clothe the earth 
with loveliness and flood it with countless aromas; so writes, in 
effect, this new delver into the mysteries of earth in its relation 
to human hearts. Students_and/scholars will value this quains 
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story and afterward not overlook the farmer’s lad as if he could 
not be a factor in mental broadening. Under the dignified 
roughness of a ploughman’s work there is always a hope of sun 
or rain; he does not linger in the lower atmosphere of sordid- 
ness. He is described as sometimes a thinker and a dreamer, 
who puts his fancies and his recognitions to sturdy practical and 
beautiful uses. 

Unusually interesting is the story of Maurice Hewlett 
called The Forest Lovers. It is written of a time when what 
we call civilized life had not been reached—when might 
made right in all matters. Dwelling under the leafy green 
meant, at its date, freedom to take life if it was in the way, 
when to love meant unto death, when the power held by 
possessors of estates signified also a holding of the service 
of all persons who existed upon them and were dependent 
upon its products of fields or forests. The march of the 
story is a pageant of strength and courage, of intrigue and 
bold attack, of churchly sinfulness and direct integrity curiously 
blended. Its events are many and strongly tied close together, 
no pause finding place unywhere in the romance. An inter- 
lacing of Nature with sturdy and risky daily life, also with the 
superstitions of men of both high and low degree, is a rare suc- 
cess, while its sustained idiomatic and archaic English and apt 
Latin are fascivating. The motif of the novel? It has none 
except to entertain readers. Its moral? Not a hint of one is 
to be found in the book, except it be in the rare fidelities of 
The Forest Lovers to each other after they learned each for him- 
self and herself their love. They failed to discover this senti- 
ment until long after they were indissolubly bound to each 
other,an original condition which stirs novel themes and extraor- 
dinary. experiences of strongly wrought characters. Hewlett’s 
and Baskett’s stories are as widely unlike in their themes as 
they are strongly parallel in their originality and charm. 


From Doubleday and McClure Company : 

War: Being True Stories of the Battle- Field. 

These tales from McClure’s were written by General Miles, 
Captain Musgrave Davis (Charles O. Shepard), Major Alfred 
Caihoun, Captain T. J. Mackey, Major Philip Douglas and 
Ernest Schriver. These nine stories, largely if not all experi- 
ences of the narrator, are at this moment unusually thrilling. 
Their episodes warm the blood and make the muscles tense. 
Heroes of battles and heroes of strategy, heroes of endurance 
and heroes of self-sacrifice are gods and goddesses to the 
reader whose mind was not trained to braveries that included 
battles and all that warfare means. War is a timely little 
volume to tuck into pockets of out-going soldiers or to snatch 
up at home for gaining fortitude at need. 


From The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia : 

The American in Paris (paper), by Dr. Eugene Coleman 
Savidge. 

Glamour, by Meta Orred. 

Savidge has written a powerful biographical novel almost all 
of which rests upon historic fa¢t. It is a story of the Franco- 
Prussian war, the siege of Paris and the Commune. Those 
who believe they already know the main element of this shame- 
ful epoch will find in Savidge’s account another and truer 
spirit and version of them. He depicts with conscientious skill 
the hitherto unacknowledged influences of America upon the 
events which led to the downfall of empire in France. He tells 
us what the persistent patriotism of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 


GARMENT - MAKING EXPLAINED. AND SIMPLI- 
FIED.—‘“ The Art of Garment Cutting, Fitting and Making,” 
published by us, will afford a complete education in the 
acience of making feminine garments tu all who give it intelli- 
gent study. It treats the subject in ar original manner, nearly 
all the methods described being the result of experiments made 
to determine the simplest, most economical and most artistic sys- 
tem of dressmaking, the instructions ae clear and complete 
and supplemented by full illustrations. ie tailor mode of de- 
veloping women’s garments is fully explained, and a separate 
chapter is devoted to renovation and “making over,” giving the 
book a special value to home dressmakers who, from either 
necessity or choice, desire to practice economy. The scientific 

rinciples which govern the construction of our patterns have 
en used in this work, whick will give useful hints to the 
most skilful dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, as well as valuable 
instruction to the amateur who sews for herself and family, 
Price, 2s. (by post, 2s. 3d.) or 50 cents per copy. 
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Sheridan, Farragut and others did to rebuke the aspirations of 
Bismark, Emperor William, Moltke, Napoleon IIT. and Eugénie 
and to reproach MacMahon, Theirs, Faure, Bazaine and other 
ambitious Europeans. American sentiment bore broadly upon 
the shuffle-board of the history being made at thattime. Inarti- 
culate moral forces may not control, but Savidge makes it clear 
that rebukes and stings unsettled defined purposes that were 
supposed to have set the destiny of nations. Seldom has any- 
thing been written hitherto which for intelligent insight, drama- 
tic power and epigrammatic portrayal equals Zhe American in 
Paris. Its keen perception of diplomatic falsehood and general 
hypocrisy is startling. Of course, it is an American’s point of 
view, but the author justifies his conclusions by undoubtable 
facts. Out of state and social corruptions was born the humili- 
ation of France, and like shameful conditions gave to Prussia its 
triumph over a self-satisfied monarch. 

Glamour is a mystical, sentimental story, not too wholesome, 
not too cheerful and not too helpful for those who seek an ideal 
woman or man. Somebody has well said that against senti- 
mentality angels and men battle in vain. It is as inflexible as 
adamant when practicality would gladly reach out a hand of 
help. If succor it has, it will give it in its own way or not at 
all. Glamour ig not a healthy story, though one over which 
some habitual novel readers will weep delightedly. 


From G. W. Dillingham Company, New York: 

The Cheery Book, by Joe Kerr. 

True Detective Stories, by Cleveland Moffett. 

Regret of Spring, by Pitts Harrison Burt. 

A publisher’s preface informs us that The Cheery Book is 
intended to dispel gloom, dejection and sadness. Its drollery 
is welcome even if here and there readers feel the effort made 
by the author to obtain the desired effect. Now and then a 
delicate touch is displayed that is full of pathos, and when he 
writes of children Kerr is real—he is tender—he is poetic. 
This book has certain definite values and will undoubtedly be 
popular for readings and recitations. 

Detective tales have an irresistible fascination for many 
readers who will be recompensed in part for the non-continu- 
ance or re-appearance of Sherlock Holmes by Cleveland Mof- 
fett’s group selected from the archives of Pinkerton. Four 
of the exciting narratives are of bank robberies and the other 
two are robberies upon railway trains. They prove, if proof 
were needed, that greed is the most powerful influence that 
can be brought to bear on cunning and daring men who have 
few, if any, moral restraints. It is an interesting but by no 
means a mentally wholesome book. 

Regret of Spring is a mysterious title for a novel by Pitts 
Harrison Burt. It is a study of the passions of the human 
breast from youth to age, as lived and suffered by one woman 
and two men. Several of the scenes vividly portray the many 
aspects of what we call love, which in one mind is of the body 
and another of the soul. The difference between these two loves 
and their expressions or manifestations and also their endurance 
is told with no mean skill in Regret of Spring. If readers 
are impressed by the foolish self-sacrifice of one, they may ‘be 
reminded that to some persons, usually women. self-sacrifice is 
a joy and gratification. One of the surprises of this well-told 
story is that it depicts a man who is almost glad of the efface- 
ment of his great love, ur, rather, he enjoys the manner by 
which he proves that his is a courageous soul that is able to 
wait in silence. 


SOCIAL EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS.—The entertain- 
ments described are novel, original, amusing and instructive 
and not of the Purely Conventional Types. <A few of the many 
offered are: ‘‘ A Literary Charade Party,” ‘‘A Witch Party,” 
‘¢A Ghost Ball,” ‘‘A Hallowe’en German,” ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Entertainment,” ‘‘A Flower Party,” ‘‘A Fancy-Dress 
Kris Kringle Entertainment,” ‘‘ The Bowers’ Christmas Tree,” 
‘¢A St. Valentine’s Masquerade Entertainment,” etc., etc. 
Price, 1s. (by post, 1s. 2d.) or 25 cents per Copy. 


OF INTEREST TO YOUNG MOTHERS.—We have lately 
published another edition of the valuable pampblet entitled 
‘‘ Mother and Babe: Their Comfort and Care.” This work is by 
a well-known authority and contains instructions for the inex- 
perienced regarding the proper clothing and nourishment of 
expectant mothers and of infants, and how to treat sinall 
children in health and sickness, with full information regarding 
layettes and their making. Price, 6d. (by post; 7$d.) or 165 cents, 
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A Saqgaciovs Youne Woman has fitted up a boudoir in Indian 
style in a way that has called forth admiration and praise from 
everybody who has seen it. Instead of paper she purchased for 
the walls some of the cheap so-called Hindu prints—the kind on 
which are yellow lions, gray elephants’ heads, human figures in 
red and black, palm trees, ferns, Afghan domes and other shapes 
found chiefly, if not solely, in that part of the world. With the 
same material she covered a number of cushions and pillows, 
and with some old shawls and Bagdad draped the doorway so 
as to form a curious broken horseshoe arch. Lacking such 
chairs and short divans as are found in Oriental rooms, she re- 
sorted to barrels and boxes; with the assistance of the man-of- 
all-work about the place, she transformed these homely recep- 
tacles, made cushions for the seats and covered the whole with 
striped or figured wool goods in bright colors. One barrel 
chair, which is particularly admired and which was the last 
addition to the furnishings, was covered with bits of bright- 
colored stuffs put together after the fashion of a crazy quilt. 
This cover was made entirely of pieces too small for any other 
purpose, and the effect was not only pleasing but very rich and 
foreign. The covering of a Turk stool, two patterns of bright 
plaids, the artistic young woman explains to her intimates, 
represent the ‘good parts’? of two worn-out gowns of her five- 
year-old sister. With the exception of the cotton Hindu prints 
used for covering the walls, the remnants of which were used to 
cover cushions and pillows, all the materials and furniture were 
taken from the family garret. The outlay, consequently, was 
small, while the general effect of the room is decidedly charming. 
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EveRY Now AND THEN some woman hits upon a plan of earn- 
ing a living which is so simple and so womanly that one is forced 
to remark the fact that it had not been thought of sooner. This 
Summer at more than one of the popular resorts young women 
have earned excellent wages as visiting housekeepers and flower 
girls, To take up the latter employment first: At the beginning 
of the season or, rather, before the season begins they engage 
to supply and arrange the flowers on the tables of the dining- 
rooms and parlors of the large hotels. By supply is meant 
merely that they give the orders for all flowers used. The 
woman must of necessity possess refined taste and a talent 
also for arranging flowers gracefully. One girl is employed in 
two of the large hotels at Newport. She is from the South and 
last Winter studied art in New York city. Every morning be- 
fore breakfast she arranges the vases for the next meal and for 
luncheon. After luncheon the vases are washed and the flowers 
are put in for dinner. This sounds easy and simple enough, 
but when one remembers that all these flowers must be selected 
and that each day calls for two different arrangements, the 
amount of the work is more apparent. Since, then, fashionable 
hotels charge fashionable rates and the people who pay these 
rates demand that their eyes shall be pleased as well as their 
palates, this young woman is enabled to earn by her deftness 
and artistic instinct money to continue her artistic studies. 


THE VISITING HOUSEKEEPER, in this instance, is the roommate 
and chum of the flower girl. In the Winter they occupy the 
same small flat, and the visiting housekeeper of the Summer 
takes lessons on the violin, hoping some day to become a great 
artist. She is a Western girl with a good business head and 
considerable knowledge of household affairs. Each morning, at 
a stated hour, she goes to see the mistresses of the several houses 
where she is employed. She consults with them as to their 
plans of entertainment for the day, visits the storerooms, cellars 
and china closets, etc., gives out the necessary supplies to the 
cooks and butlers, takes an inventory of things to be bought, 
writes her directions for the various servants and then goes to 
market. As all this has to be accomplished before a certain 
hour, it necessitates the most systematic energy, together with 
an abundant supply of tact and good humor; for beside looking 
after the supplies of the household, she must correct the errors 
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of the servants and in a manner least calculated 
to interrupt the smooth running of the house 
hold machinery. In case there is to be lunch- 
eon, tea, dinner party, in short, any extra occa. 
sion, her duties are multiplied and often she is 
compelled to be present and personally super. 
intend all the arrangements. For all of this she 
is well paid, for many women who do not care 
to incur the expense of a regular housekeeper are 
glad to have fora reasonable amount the greater 
cares of the home taken off their shoulders. 
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MANY ENTERTAINMENTS with old-fashioned names, though much 


changed in character, have been in vogue at Summer resorts 
where men, for reasons more readily understood this year than 
formerly, have been extremely scarce. One of the most popular 
is the up-to-date spelling bee. The prime feature, of course, i: 
the correct spelling of words, but not in the old-fashioned or 
ordinary way. The words must be spelled backwards and with- 
out hesitation. Zhe, for instance, is spelled e-h-t; and becomes 
d-n-a. For beginners, though they may be matrons with grand- 
children, only the simplest words should be used. After a little 
practice a good plan for a bee is to give out words of three let- 
ters for the first round; for the second round words of four 
letters, increasing the number of letters until no one remains 
standing. At one resort where, according to the hotel register, 
there has been less than a dozen men to several scores of women. 
these spelling becs became the features of the week. Dancing, 
cards and, in fact, every other evening entertainment was prv- 
nounced flat, stale and unprofitable as compared to them. 
During the day golf, driving, riding, tennis and outdoor sports 
aforetime popular among the girls were neglected for the fasci- 
nating study of spelling. While on the piazzas both mornings 
and afternoons the older women pored over spelling-books and 
dictionaries in place of knitting and embroidery-frames. 


In ONE OF THE LARGE APARTMENT Houses of New York there 
are several suites occupied by young women who style them- 
selves girl bachelors and who take much pride in their house- 
keeping. In planning for their Summer outing they decided to 
go only to places where milk, eggs, butter and particularly fruits 
and vegetables could be had in such abundance that they might 
take time by the forelock and lay in a supply for the follow- 
ing Winter’s housekeeping. These progressive young women 
set out with an outfit of jars, tumblers, sugar and spices that 
made the eyes of their friends bulge in surprise. But results 
prove the wisdom of their plans, for beside putting up for the 
following Winter’s consumption a. comfortable supply of pre- 
serves, jellies, pickles and catsups, each household has several 
jars of butter and eggs which its members propose to keep for 
use during the holiday season, when such luxuries become so 
expensive—just at the time, too, when all but the longest purses 
fall far short. The butter, which they bought very cheaplr. 
was heavily salted, rolled into one-pound balls, wrapped in thin 
muslin cloths and packed in earthern jars filled with strong 
brine. The eggs were larded and also dropped into brine; this. 
however, was not nearly so strong as that used for the butter, 
being only sufficiently salt to ensure keeping the water. 


OvTDOOR ENTERTAINMENTS ARE THE F ap at this season of the year, 
and many novelties are originated by clever young hostesses. 
Luncheons representing some chosen flower and served under 
the trees on small tables linked together by chains of the se. 
lected blossoms are one of the prettiest ideas. The table decor- 
ations, together with the gowns of the young mistress and the 
friends who have been chosen to share the honors, may further 
carry out the color of the blossom and add much to the effec- 
tiveness of the picture. A strawberry party, in places where 
the: second crop of these delicious berries comes at this season, 
is both pretty and enjuyable. Atone given not many days since 
to a young girl on the eve of departure for boarding-school the 
results were particularly happy. In the first place, the larze 
squares of growing berries were covered by pine straw and, the 
plants pushing through, the berries lay clean and ripe on the top 
of the straw; so, of course, there was no grit and the picking 
was very easy. Each guest was furnished with a fancy basket 
colored green and tied with red ribbons. After the first greet- 
ings and when the sun was so far gone as to be no longer diss 
greeable the young people went out to their berrying. Tuere were 
served strawberries and cream, strawberry ice-cream and straw- 
berry ice, beside numerous cakes and confections favored with 
or colored to resemble the fruit. LAFAYETTE MOLAW2. 
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HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL GARMENTS. 


At the present time there is a decidedly increased demand put on and wholly protective, reaching, asit does, to the ankles, 


for garments suitable for hospital and surgical use. The pat- 
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SuRGEoNs’ Gownx. 


terns here given will amply supply the want in this direction. 
The practicality and convenience of these garments have been 
well proven, and they will be especially appreciated by physi- 
cians, to whom, indeed, they are indispensable. They are cut 
upon the most approved lines, are easily donned and afford 
ample protection. They can be made in brown, white or gray 
linen, butchers’ linen having the stamp of universal approval 
because of its durability and its absorbent qualities. 
Women who wish to show their patriotism will find a large 
field in this department and one that unfortunately has been 
much neglected. In construction these garments are very 


simple and their usefulness obvious. 


SURGEONS’ GOWN. (To se Mabe with Sort or FULL- 
LeweTH SLEEVES.) 


No. 792.—A protective and graceful gown for surgeons’ 
xear is here illustrated made of butchers’ linen. The upper 
art is a seamless square yoke and the lower part is of ample 
width, the fulness being laid in flat plaits at the top before the 
oining is made to the yoke. The gown is.confined at the 
saist by a belt that is closed at the front with a button and 
sutton-hole. A fitted band finishes the neck and the gown is 
‘losed at the back. The sleeves may be made to reach to the 
vrist or only to the elbow, as preferred. The long sleeves are 
inished with cuffs that are closed with buttons and button- 
ioles below openings finished with underlaps and pointed 
‘verlaps. The elbow sleeves are finished with narrow bands. 
» The gown isvery easy to make and will be found convenient to 
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(To spe MaDE wWiTH FULL-LENGTH or SHORT SLEEVES.) 


We have pattern No. 792 in seven sizes for men from thirty- 
two to forty-four inches, breast measure. To 
make the gown for a man of medium size, will 
need three yards and three-fourths of material 
fifty-four inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


8d. or 80 cents. 
SURGEONS’ GOWN. 


No. 910.—This gown is popular with many 
surgeons and is rather like a long coat in gen- 
eral effect. It isshown made of linen. The sack 
fronts are widely lapped and closed in double- 
breasted fashion with buttons and button-holes. 
The back, also, is in sack style, with a center 
seam terminated some distance above the lower 
edge at the top of extra widths that are prop- 
erly arranged. The shoulder, center and un- 
der-arm seams are stitched in welt fashion and 
convenient openings are finished in the under- 
arm seams above the waist. Capacious pock- 
ets—one at the right side and two at the left 
side—are double-stitched on the fronts and 
neatly hemmed at the top. The sleeves are 
wide enough to be comfortable; they are 
smooth at the top, but have a little gathered 
fulness at the bottom, and are finished with 
cuffs that are closed with 
buttons and  button-holes. 
The collar is a soft rolling 
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style, very comfort- 
able and neat-looking. 

Linen is the prefer- 
red material for this 
style of gown, but 
other durable mate- 


If 4 





rials are frequently 
used. 
We have pattern 


No. 910 in seven sizes 
for men from thirty- 
two toforty-four inch- 
es, breast measure. To 
make the gown fora 
manof mediurnsize,re- 
quires three yards and 
three-fourths of goods 
fifty-four inches wide. 
Price of pattern, Ls. 
8d. or 40 cents. 


SURGEONS’ APRONS. 


No. 787.—An apron 
is often preferred to a 
gown for small opera- 


tions and for conve- 
nience by many surgeons. Two sizes of aprons are provided 


in the pattern, one quitejwide sv as-to lap well ‘at the back, 


SURGEONS’ Gown, 
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MEN’S SURGICAL OR HOSPITAL SHIRT, 
CLOSED WITH TAPES AT THE SIDE8 


(CONVENIENT FOR OPERATIONS, DRESSING 
WOUNDS, ETC.) 


No. 702.--A very convenient shirt for 
hospital use is here illustrated made of 
bleached cotton cloth. The front and back 
are joined in shoulder seams and are lett 
free nearly all the way under the arms 
where they are hemmed and tied together 
with tapes. The back is made with a shor 
square yoke, to which the lower part is 
joined after being gathered. The front is 
plain and is slashed to a desirable depth st 
the center for a closing, which is made with 
buttons and button-holes along the center 
of a box-plait formed at each edge of the 
slash, the fulness thus introduced below the 
slash being carefully disposed in smooth 
plaits. A small rolling collar comfortablr 
completes the neck. The sleeves are shaped 
with only a seam under tlie arm and a 
pointed cuff stitched on smoothly gives a 
neat finish at the wrist. The shirt is cut 
with rounding lower corners and a patch 
pocket is stitched upon the left front. 

We have pattern No. 702 in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. To make the 
shirt in the medium size, will require 
four yards and three-fourths of material | 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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MEN'S YOKE NIGHT-SHIRT. 


No. 2479. -This night-shirt is pictured 

; s made of bleached cotton cloth and is sha | 

187 to fit comfortably. The front is slashed at 
the center to a desirable depth from the 

SURGEONS’ APRONS. neck, and one edge of the slash is finished 





whereit is fastened 
with ties. <A fitted 
strap that passes 
about the neck up- 
holds the bib, 
which is shaped in 
one piece with the 
skirt and cut so as 
to be protective 
yet not too wide. 
The strap slips over 





the head. The wide ‘ 
apron is shown in ‘ : 
the illustrations. X & 
The narrow apron \ < 
is different only in \ ‘ 
the width, extend- Xx FF: x 
ing not quite so \ FN \ 
far back below tho \ y a \ 
Waist. NX SX X 
Butchers’ linen \ \ \ 


Vil 


is largely used for 
these aprons, but 
sometimes enamel- 
led cloth is chosen. 
The finish is usually 
as illustrated. 

We have pattern 
No. 787 in three 
sizes, small, me- 
dium and large. To 
make the wide 
apron in the me- .- 
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dium size, will re- Mxn’s SurgicaL orn HospitaL SHIRT, CLOSED WITH TAPES AT THE SIDES. (CONVENIENT FOR OPERATIONS, = | 
quire two yards DRESSING WOUNDS, ETC.) 

and a fourth of ; 
material forty-five inches wide, while the narrow apron needs’ with an overlap formed to give the effect of a box-plait that is 
a yard and a half of goods thirty-eight inches wide, with finished in a point at the bottom below the opening. Butto 
two yards of tape for ties. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. and button-holes-or studs may close thé front. The back h 
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Men's YOKE NIGHT-SHIRT. 


a yoke upper part that is made double. and the lower part is 
gathered across its top and joined tu the yoke. The garment — 
is of good length and is no wider than is required for com- 
fort. Its side seams are terminated a short distance from the 
lower edge and the lower corners are rounded. The neck 
is finished with a fitted band that is narrow in front; to the 
top of this band is joined a Byron-shaped collar, which turns 
down softly. On the left side is applied a breast pocket 
with rounding lower corners; a pointed lap is stitched to it. 
Two styles of sleeves are provided for in the pattern and either 
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Men’s HoSpitaL oR SURGICAL 


DRESSING WOUNDS, ETC.) 


style may be used. One is a regular shirt sleeve, gathered to 
a wristband, which may be closed at the ends with buttons and 
button-holes or with studs. The seams of the sleeves are left 







SHIRT, BUTTONING THE FuLt LENGTH OF THE FRONT. 
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open for some distance from the wristbands and are stayed 
at their ends, like the side seams of the garment, with small 
gussets. The other style of sleeve is the coat shape and is 
finished with a point- 
ed cuff that is stitched 
flatly to position. 

All brands of mus- 
lin, cambric and linen 
are used for night- 
shirts, and so are flan- 
nels and wash -silka 
Frequently embruid- 
ered edging, hand 
embroidery, inser- 
tions, etc., decorate 
the edges of the col- 
lar, the tops of the 
cuffs and the sides of 
the box-plaits. Col- 
ored bands with fancy 
stitching in white or 
white bands with col- 
ored stitching are a 
popular decoration 
and may be purchased 
ready for application. 
They are applied along 
the edges of the 
pocket-lap, box plait, 
collar and cuffs or 
wristbands and give 

a touch of color. 

We have pattern No. 
2479 in ten sizes for men 
from thirty-two to fifty 
inches, breast measure. 
For a man of thirty-six 
inches, breast measure 
it calls for five yards and 


three-fourths of mate- 
rial twenty-seven inches 
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APRON AND SLEEVE. 


wide. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 
25 cents. 
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x \\ BUTTONING 
NAV THE FULL 
\ \ LENGTH OF 
\ : THE FRONT. 
\\ (CONVENIENT FOB 
NS Ww OPERATIONS, 
X \ Nv DRESSING 
YNOON Wotnps, =T¢.) 
| \ s No. 700.— 
\N J This convenient 
We WN ts for noe 
\ \ tal or surgic 
\\ ws use is shaped 
NaN with a short 
Y yoke _ the back 
WAY and the lower 
Wes AN \: | part of the back 
\\ \: ay is gathered to 
< \ Vy the yoke. The 
Ss a \ Ne front is made 
perfectly plam 
700 and the front 
(CONVENIENT FOR OPERATIONS, and back are 


joined in under- 
arm and shoul- 


der seams, the under-arm seams being terminated a short dis- 
tance from the lower edge, where the.shirt is cut with rousé& 
ing corners. 


A box-plait is formed at, thefront edge of one 
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front, while the other front is finished with a wide hem; and 
the closing is made all the way down the front with buttons 
A rolling collar finishes the neck and a 
patch pocket is stitched upon the left front. The comfortable 
sieeves are shaped with only a seam 
under the arm and a pointed cuff is ap- 
The shirt is shown 
made of bleached cotton cloth, which 
will be usually used for the purpose. 
Linen or cambric is used for finer gar- 


and button-holes. 


plied at the wrist. 


ments. 


We have pattern No. 700 in three 
sizes, small, medium and large. 
make the shirt for a man in the medium 
size, requires four yards 
fourths of material thirty-six inches 
Price, 10d. or 20 cents. 


wide. 


a&PRON AND SLEEVE. 


No. 6137.—These protective garments 
will be appreciated by men nurses. 
apron is of ample size and is shown 
made of white cotton cloth. The skirt 
and bib are shaped in one piece, the bib 
being broad and reaching well up on the 


breast, and the skirt 
wide enough to sur- 
round the form and 
Jap well at the back. 
The top and bottom 
are finished with wide 
hems, and the side 
edges are completed 
with narrower hems. 
Long ties sewed to 
the top of the skirt 
are brought forward 
and bowed, holding 
the apron in place. A 
shaped strap made 
double is tacked un- 
derneath to the upper 
corners of the bib 
and passed over the 
head to support the 
apron. 

The sleeve is of 
comfortable width 
and extends above 
the elbow. It is made 
of checked gingham 
and shaped by a seam 
at the back of the 
arm, the seam being 


terminated a_ short 
distance from the 
bottom. The lower 


edge is gathered and 
finished with a deep 
wristband, that has 
rounding ends and is 
closed at the back of 
the arm with a but- 
ton-hole and button. 
The top of the sleeve 


is finished with a hem, which forms a casing for a shirr-tape 
that draws the sleeve closely about the arm. 

Jean, drilling, linen and bleached cotton cloth are used for 
these garments and a perfectly plain finish is always adopted. 
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to fifty inches, waist measure. 


inches wide. 
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MEN’s Batu-ROBE OR DreEsstnG-GowNn. (To BE MADE witH A Monk's Hoop AND 
GIRDLE OR WITH A TURN=DOWN COLLAR AND BELT.) 


breast measure. 


wide. 





COSTUMES FOR CY- 
CLISTS :—We have recently 
issued another edition of our 
handsome “BICYCLE 
FASHIONS.” It illustrates 
attire to be worn awheel, and 
while principally devoted to 
the latest and most accept- 
able styles for ladies, also 
provides for the costume 


sport. 


OF 2d. orocvents.  ... { 
Jigitized by * 


We have pattern No. 6137 in six sizes for men from thirty 
For a man of thirty-eight 
inches, waist measure, the apron requires a yard and a half 
of material fifty-four inches wide. 
require a yard and an eighth of goods twenty-seven 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


A pair of sleeves will 


MENS’ BATH-ROBE OR DRESSING-GOWN. (To B 


MADE WITH A MonK’s Hoop AND GIRDLE OR WITH 
A TuRN—DowNn COLLAR AND BELT.) 


No. 8013.—Figured eider-down flannel was se- 
lected for this bath-robe or dressing-gown. 
loose fronts and seamless back 
are joined in shoulder and side- 
seams, and the neck may be fin- 
ished with a turn-down collar or 
with a monk’s hood. 
is quite deep and the ends flare 
widely at the front. 
lies flat on the robe and rises high 
about the neck when not wom 
over the head. Tassel-tipped cords 
at the throat or buttons and but- 


The 


The collar 
The hood 


ton-holes may _per- 
form the closing. A 
heavy cord girdle or 
a wide belt having 
rounded ends closed 
with a button-hole at 
the center of the 
front holds the ful- 
ness slightly at the 
waist. A row of stitch- 
ing finishes the coat- 
shaped sleeves ani 
capacious _patch- 
pockets having round- 
ing lower corners are 
stitched on the fronts 
and are plainly con- 
pleted. 
Bath-robes and 
dressing-gowns of 
this style are desir- 
able because of their 
comfort and conveli- 
ence. They are made 
of plain or figured 
flannel, Turkish towel- 
ling, which may le 
bought by the yard, 
eider-down or flan- 
nelette. An attractive 
bath-robe may be o! 
fancy red-and-while 
Turkish towelling and 
trimmed with red- 
and-white tassel-tip- 
ped cotton cords. One 
or two rows of cord 
may outline cuffs on 
the sleeves and edge 
the collar, or a plain 
finish may be adopted. 
We have ttern 


No. 8013 in ten sizes for men from thirty-two to fifty inches, 
For a man of medium size, the garment wil! 
require six yards and a fourth of goods twenty-seven inches 
Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


needs of men, misses and boys. ' It contains as well a detailed 
explanation of the various parts of a bicycle by an expert 
machinist, with valuable advice on the care, repair and choice 
of a wheel; a speciaily prepared paper on learning to ride: 5 
discussion of the question of exercise for women; the etiquette 
of the wheel; and a great variety of other matter especially 
interesting to the devotees of this exhilarating and health-giving 
No cyclist of either sex can afford to do without this 
pamphlet, which will be sent postpaid to any address on receip! 
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A Postal Card! 


An investment of ONE CENT fora 1 card, with a request written thereon, will bring to zou our beautiful Special Cloak and Suit 
Catalogue. If you intend to buy a cloak this fall, we can save you several dollars. We sell out of town trade exclusively, and sell 
ong garments at Wholesale Prices. We sell more cloaks in this manner than any other hou3e in the world, because we make it as easy 
to buy of us as it is for you to buy at home, and, besides, we save you nearly half the price of the cloak. Ourprices are lower than 
any exclusive dealer will make on like garments. Tha garments are faultlessly made in the litest styles and of the best materials; the 
ee pend cea le ena show some of our leading styles. Any cloak bought from us and not found as represented may be returned and 
money refunded. 
Here are six specimens reproduced from our Cloak and Suit Catalogue which splendidly exemplify what we can do for you. 








wz? 


ES22—Ladies’ Jacke 
E216—Ladiea’ Jacket, | made of fine all-woo 
made of fine all- wool Kersey; color tan only; | E224—Ladies’Jacket, 
E26—-—Ladies’ Jacket, | E206—Ladies’ Jacket, E14—Ladies’Jacket, | Kersey; color navy or | style same as illustra. | made of Venetian Cloth; 
made of all-wool Kersey; | made of all-wool Covert | made of Cheviot; color | black; style same as il- |tion; trimmed with | color tan; style same as 
color black only; style | Cloth; color tan; style | black;stylesame asillus- | lustration; trimmed | straps of same material | illustration; cutaway fi 
same as illustration; half | sameasillustration; half | tration; lined thruugh. | with straps of same ma- | on front and hack, lined | front; front is faced wit 
lined with Rhadame: 24 | lined withsllk; 2 inches | out with Rhadame; 2% | terial half lined with sat- | with heavy colored gat- | same material: 2 inches 


inches long. a $5.00 long. aoe $5 25 Buches: ne. $7.00 in; 2 tgs. long: $7.25 an ine TONE: $9.75 | long. adie te. $9.50 
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address: Montgomery Ward & Co., ditner Madison Street.” Chicago. "*s72"** 
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House Furnishing and Decoration. 


It is at this season that the plants and flowers which have so 
béautifully adorned the garden during the Summer are removed 
from their beds, put into pots and jardiniéres and brought 
within the shelter of the house, where the penetrating Autumn 
winds will not destroy their exquisite charms. It is always a 
puzzling question where to arrange them advantageously and 
with artistic effect, and suggestions offered along these lines will 
be of greatest interest and importance to the possessor of these 
choice gifts of Nature. A delightfully cosy air is given to 
the house by these decorations, and surely in the dull days when 
it is gloomy outside it is most essential to add as much cheer 
inside as possible. Natural ingenuity, with a little aid from a 
carpenter who can easily produce the necessary fitments, brack- 
ets, etc., to hold the flower-pots and baskets, will produce a 
variety of satisfactory results. 

A charming arrangement for the upper part of a large win- 
dow is shown in the first illustration. Brackets with pro- 
jecting arms are placed on each side of the window frame, while 
one is at the top just in the center. A fancy basket holding 
some favorite flower is hung on this center bracket, while lovely 
planis grow in the other daintily designed jardinitres and pots. 
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This simple disposal of choice plants is most effective and is 
quite easily achieved by home talent. 

The second picture shows a more elaborate arrangement. and 
where there is sufficient room it will be found most attractive. 
The dining or sitting-room will be greatly beautitied by such 
a distribution of foliage. A fitment supplying a window-seat 
and shelves is placed at one side of the deep window, while 
on the other side is a stand to hold numerous plants, etc. In 
the window recess a box is built in which some little rapidly 
growing plant or vine may grow. The grille over the window 
gives a pleasing effect, and, if desired, a vine may be trained to 
run up to and in and out the ornamentation. A cushion and 
deep valance of Liberty print, imported cretonne or denim will 
be appropriate for upholstering the little seat. A large jardiniére 
holding a beautiful fern is placed just behind the window-seat. 
This arrangement will be especially suitable for a conservatory 
wh.ch is built artistically and with the idea of serving as a sitting- 
room. Rugs may be spread upon the hard-wood floor, and a 
decided air of comfort will pervade the whole apartment. 

The last illustration shows a very artistic screen especially 
constructed to hold flower-pots. Any carpenter will be able to 
make this screen, its chief requirement being strength. In the 
center, at the lower part, is placed a basket holding a large 
receptacle in which a beautiful vine is growing. The vine is 
trained in an attractive manner on the wires which form a part 
of the screen. On each side of the screen are shelves or sup- 
ports for the flower-pots, and the top is arranged in a similar 





manner. This aecorative feature may be placed in some corner 
of the conserva..ry with pleasing effect. A variety of flowers 
and plants may be placed on this odd stand, and the result will 
be charming. Each of these flower-pots is set in a plate to 





prevent any damage when the flowers are watered. The great- 
est care must be given foliage which is wintered indoors, in order 
to keep it fresh and full of life. 
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No. 401.—Ladies’ cape of high-grade seal 
plush; Wins. long, very wide sweep; collar, front 
and bottom trimmed with black Thibet fur; 
entire garment elaborately beaded and braid- 


yy ed; lined with fancy striped Italiene,....$5.00 


ees. 

















WRITE to-day for our magnificently illus- 
trated Fall and Winter catalogue No, 37, the 
most complete book of its kind ever issued. 
It contains 62 pages and over 300 illustrations 
of the latest effects tn Ladies’, Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Cloaks, Suits and Furs at prices far be- 
low those of the retailer. We send everything 
cy to customer’s approval, and money 
will be cheerfully refunded when desired. 





















Our catalogue is FREE and you should cer- 
tainly have it. Write early and secure one of 
the first issue. 


EDWARD .cRossiy 


~4 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO: 


THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER CLOAK-HOUSE. 













No. 713.—Ladies’ electric seal collarette: 
10 inches long, 70 inches sweep; S polars col- 
lar; 8 squirrel tails; fancy silk lin ng,...$4.25 


No. 287. —Ladies’ cape of excellent quality 
black bouclé cloth ; 30 inches long, wide sweep; 
collar and front trimmed with black Thibet 
fur; lined with black silk serge ; new style in- 
verted pleat back, .....<.<cevsssnuee eee $5.00 


No. 123.—Ladies’ double-breasted, box-front 
fasta made of very fine black kersey; 2 ins. 
ong; lined throughout with satin rhadame; ~ 
strapped seams; 4 large pearl buttons, $7.50 






No. 119.—Ladies’ double-breasted, box-front 
jacket, made of high-grade black bouclé cloth; 
24 inches long, lined throughout with black 
satin rhadame; inlaid velvet collar; wide 
TACIT ooo cca dceccounqe sa sdeiedae teatagenesa $5.00 













Fok TTHE BENEFIT of MEXICAN and CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICAN PATRONS, etc., we are publishing in 
Spanish the Magazine which in English bears the title of 


_ THE GLASS OF FASHION 


UP TO DATE. 
The Spanish Edition is known as EL ESPEJO DE LA MODA DEL DIA, 


The Publication consists of Forty-eight Pages of Cuts and Reading Matter, with Colored Plates and an Illustrated Cover. It 
is devoted especially to the Illustration and Description of the Newest Styles for Ladies, Misses and Children, and also contains 
Articles concerning Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerte and other Fashions, supplemented by Articles on subjects per- 
taining to the Household. 

Subscription Price for the Spanish edition (United States and Mexico), - $1.00 a Year. 
Subscription Price to Other Countries, including extra postage, - - - - - $1.40. 


Price of Single Copies, - - - - - - - - - - - 15 Cents each. 
Subscription Price, postpaid from our London Office to any part of the World, 6 Shillings. 


S 4 | Off r! t= For Anyone sending us Five Subscriptions to EL ESPEJO DE LA MODA DEL DIA 
pecia er. accompanied by the Subscription Price at Retail, we will register ONE EXTRA 


SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


EL ESPEJO DE LA MODA DEL DIA 


‘Consiste de Cuarenta y ocho pAginas de Grabados y Lec- | Precio de Suscripcion (en los Estados Unidos y México). $1.00, oro- 


tura con Laminas Huminadas y Cubierta Ilustrada. Precio de Suscripcion 4 Otros Paises franqueo extra incluso, $1.40, ore- 
Precio por Entrega, 15 centavos, oro. 


Esta dedicado especialmente 4 la Ilustracion y Descripcién de los Es- é foals ee - 
’ , z eat ee. : , 8 remitida desde nuestra oficina er 
tilos mas Nuevos para Sefioras, Sefioritas y Nifios, vy contiene ademas Precio de Suscripcion porte pago d eaves ee 


articulos sobre Telas para Vestidos, Adornos, Confeccién de Sombreros, Londres 4 cualquier peu del mundo, 6 shillings, Ingleses 
Ropa Interior, y Otras Modas, suplementadas por muchos interesantes OFERTA ESPECIAL.—A cualquiera pecsona 
articulos sobre asuntos pertenecientes 4 la casa. Notables mejorassehan | que nos envie cinco Suscripciones &4 EL ESPEJO DE Ua 
hecho en la Revista y hay cada mes un Generoso Desplego de Ilustrae | MODA DEL DIA, acompanadas por el Precio de }s 
ciones y Amena Lectura, Laminas de Color, etc.,etc. Es indiscutible- | Suscripcién al detal, anotarémos UNA SUSCRIPC1i6\ 
mente, la Publicacién de Modas de PrimeraClase, Mas Barataenel Mundo. | EXTRA, GRATIS. 

8” Precios Especiales & los Comerciantes en Periédicos, Magazines, otc. 4x3 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limitew, 7 to 17 West; Thirteenth Street. New Work 
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380 . 
We Make These 


FORMS. '% YOUR 





SIZE AND YOUR SHAPE, 














Providing You Are Not More Than 46 Inches, Bust Measure. 





to Take Measures" on the lower part of this page. 


BUsT. 





EXamMP_LE —A &-inch Bust Form will be fur- 
nished in correct proportions for a garment 
measuring 18 or 20 or 22 or &% inches at the 
waist, as may be desired. 


Guaranteed to conform exact. 


pied according to Bust 


THE BUTTERICK DRESS FORMS. 222225255 


Waist Measures, Measures to be taken in the same wey as for one of our Body-Fitted and Skirt-Fitted Patterns. See instructions “ How 

8 
Bust Measures in which we are prepared to supply Ladies’ Forms, either as Bust Forms alone, oras Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and 
Extension Stands. The next Four Columns indicate the various Waist Measures in which Forms of any Bust Measures specitied 


per the annexed schedule, the First Column under the word “Bust” indicates the 


cau be obtained. Forms for Misses and Girls can be had 
in sizes for 4, 8, 12 and 16 years, either as Bust Forms 
alone, or as Bust Forms with Wire Skirts and Extension 
Stands. No effort or expense has been spared in secur- 
ing such effects In these Forms as will entitle them to 
rank in the same class of manufacture as the Butterick 
Patterns themselves. Our Forms DO NOT measure the 
full size of the garment at the bust or waist, or at any 
point, as a nec allowance for closing and for waist 
stays (bones, etc.) is made in every Form. 


Whenever a Form is desired for individual use, we ad- 
vise the iutendi purchaser to send us a well fitted 
waist or waist lining, so that we may select the appro- 

riate size of Bust Form, or make a special Form to fit 
he garment. If a Special Form is required, which we 
cannot furnish from stock shapes, as per the schedule 
herewith, a oneree of from fifty cents to three dollara 
additional is made, according to the extra time required 
in making the Form. In case itis necessary to 
make a Special Form to sutt an individual shape, we will, 
before making, specify the charge to cover the entire 
cost. Should our estimate of extra cost not prove satis- 
factory, we will return the original remittance. Waiste or linings, that are sup- 
plied us to show sizes required, will be returned with the forms. 


PRICES: 





Bust Form. Full Form. 


Ladies’, - - $3.00 $6.00 
Misses’, 16 years, 2.50 9.50 
Girls’, {2 years, 2.00 5.00 
Giris’, 8 years, 1.75 4.50 
Chiid’s, 4 years, 1.50 4.00 


[7 Transportation Payable by Party Ordering. -41 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. (Limited, 7 to 17 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 





How TO 
TAKE 
MEASURES 
FOR 
PATTERNS 
AND 
FORMS. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Basque or any Garment requir- 
ing a Bust Measure to be taken, or fora Lady’s Bust Form 
or Full Form: — Put the measure around the body, over the dress, close 
under the arms, drawing it closely—NoT Too TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Skirt or any Garment requir- 
ing a Waist Measure to be taken:—Put the measure around the waist, 
OVER the dress. 


For the Pattern of a Lady’s Sleeve :—Put the measure around the 
muscalar part of the upper arm, about an-inch below the lower part of the 
arm‘s-eye, drawing the tape closely—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or RBoy’s Coat or Vest :—Put the 
Mensure around the body, unpER the jacket, close under the arms, drawing it 
closely—NotT Too TicuT. In ordering for a boy, give the age also. 


Qa" Take the MEAsoRes FOR Misses’ and LITTLE Giris’ PATTERNS OBR FORMS THE SAME AS FOR LADIES’. 


Rates for Packages of Patterns. 


On Receipt of $3.00, we will allow a selection 
66 


66 66 


$5.00, “ rT 
66 b. $10.00, 66 66 


On orders for Packages of Patterns the following Discounts 
allowed, but the Entire Amount must be ordered at one time. 





For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Overcoat: — Measure 
aronnd the breast, ovER the garment the coat fs to be worn over. In ordering 
for a boy, give the age also. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Trousers :—Put the meat 
ure around the body, over the trousers at the waist, drawing it closely 
—NOT TOO TIGHT. Iv ordering for a boy, give the age algo. 


For the Pattern of a Man’s or Boy’s Shirt :--For the size of ibe 
neck, measure the exact size where the neck-band encircles it, and allow one 
inch—thus, if the exact size be 14 inches, select a Pattern marked 15 inches. 
For the breast, put the measure around,the body, over the ve=1, UNDER the 
jacket or coat, close under the arms, drawing it closely—Not too Tiext. In 
ordering a Boy's Shirt Pattern, give the age also. 


In ordering, give the ages also. 


will be 


to the value of $4.00 in Patterns. 
66 &é $7.00 66 
$15.00 a 


66 6é &é 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. cimites, 7 to 7 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 
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The Newest Desugns in Waists. 


(Described on Pages 447 and 448.) 
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The Latest Novelties in SKirts. 
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(Described on Pages 424 and 425.) 
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Patented April 25th, 1893, 


Elastic Ribbed 


[nion Suits 


are complete undergar- 
ments, covering the 
entire body like an ad- 
ditional skin. Perfect- 
ly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and 
without pressure. No 
buttons down the front. 
Made for Men, Women 
and Young People. 
Most convenient to 
put on or off, being 
entered at the top and 
drawn on like trousers. 
With no other kind of underwear can ladies 
obtain such perfect fit for dresses or wear 
comfortably so small a corset. 


4 Send for illustrated booklet A. 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 


Office: No. 1 Greene St., New York. 
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35 Pounds of Fat. 


DR. EDISON’S OBESITY PILLS AND REDUCING TAB- 
LETS CURED MRS. MANNING. 


No Other Remedies But Dr. Edison’s Reduce Obesity— 
Take No Others. 


SAMPLES FREH-UsSE CouPYPon. 


SUCCES AAESAO Ass, 
= ome 





Mary Hyde Manning, one of the best known of 
Troy’s, New York, society women, grew too fleshy, 
and used Dr. Edison’s Obesity Remedies, Read the 
letter telling of her reduction and restoration to 
health:—“In six weeks I was reduced % pounds, 
from 171 to 186, by Dr. Edison’s Obesity Pills and Re- 
ducing Tablets. I recommend these remedies to all 
fat and sick men and women.” 


The following well-known men and women have 
pi reduced by DR. EDISON’S OBESITY REME- 
i ire. H. Mershon, 156 South Jackson St., Lima, O., 
ae posephine McPherson, 7916 Wright St., Chi- 


CARO 

ev. Edward R. Pierce, 410 Alma St., Chi , 42 lbs. 
C. C. Nichols, 145 Clark St., Aurora, III., 38 Ibs. 
Mrs. W. Daviin, Whitemore, O., be. 
W. H. Webzster, 618 2d Ave., Troy, N. Y., 26 Ibs. 
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See? 
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‘ oe J. M. McKinney, 4504 State 8t., Chicago, 30 lbs. 
MRS. MANNING Mrs. J. M. McKinney, 4504 State St., Chicago 33 Ibs. 
Saceuesaatesusseauant Mrs. A. Walker, 11 ilton Place, Chicago, bp Ibs. 


Free advice about obesity from our New York or Chicago Medical Department. 
Call or write. Letters addressed to Dr. Amy M. Henry, who has charge of 
our Women’s Department, will be opened by Mrs. Henry or her chief assistant. 
Reducing Tablets, $2 a box. Obesity Pills, $1.50 a bottle, 3 bottles, $4, enough 
for one treatment. Dr. Edison’s ducing Tablets are sweet, palatable and 
easy to take, and may be used witb entire safety and great benefit with Dr. 
Edison’s Obesity Pills. Dr. Edison’s Obesity Remedies are sold by leadi Ore: 
gists and are kept in stock by wholesalers. We forward goods promptly. No 
printing on our envelopes. 
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Ps COUPON# 


Cut out and send this and get Free 
Sample of Dr. FEdtson’s Obesit Pills 
and his book ‘tHow to Cure (besity’’ 


—50 portraits and many illustrations. Use 
nearest address. Put Dept. No. on envelope. 
LORING & CO., Limited, Dept. 119, 
No. 42 W. 22.1 St., New York; Nog, 58-60 Wa- 
? bash Ave., Chicago. 
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Lathers freely, removes 
dirt, leaves the skin 
soft and smooth. 
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‘ ~ WE HAVE FURNISHED MORE THAN HALF A MILLION HOMES.” 


$11.50 Library 
Bookcase. 


Richly Simple in Design, 
Useful in any Home. 
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Made of selected solid oak or in 
mahogany finish, hand-polished, 
preserving the beautiful giala of 
the wood. The colarnns are band. 
carved in rope style apd rar- 
mounted by carved cape. The 
three sections have polished backs 
and adjustable shelyes and sre 
fitted with glass doors, cast bras 
handles ant louie It is five feet 
four inches high and five feet 
wide and holds 150 vola. 


Regular Price, 619.50, 


If goods are not as represented, return them and 
your money will be refunded. 


$8.75 Round Extension Table. | 
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Fashion approves of the round table for the home dining-room. 





F Handsomely illustrated cats- 
ree logue of Household Gooda, 
Carpeta, Sewing Machines, Bi- 
eyeles, Office and Church Fur- 
niture sent free on application. It eon- 
taing thousands of articles which we retail 
at wholesale prices. 


JOHN M. SMYTH GO.,<%. 


148, 150,152, 154, 156, 158, 160, 
162, 164, 166 W. Madison St., 


CHICAGO, 


This one fe made of highest quality 

of solid oak, plano-polished. The 

top le 48x48 Inches, every line 

clearly brought out by the finish. ; 
The legs are six inches In diameter, : 
heavily carved and have ball- 

bearing casters. The rim is embellished 2 
with carved beading. It is six feet lorg; i 
additional two feet 21.50 extra. This 

beautiful table is worth $16.50. 





“LARGEST, FURNITURE HOUSE IN THE WORLD.” 





